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TRANSCENDENTAL  BOOKS 

DRAWER  1080  HARTFORD  1 
1958 


-py , 


TO 
JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER 


For  Readers 

The  literary  historian  will  need  no  urgent  invitation 
to  leaf  through  the  index  of  these  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
old  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  most  of  them  long  since 
forgotten.   He  will  value  the  contents  less  for  their  intrin- 
sic worth  than  for  the  hints  they  can  give  of  hundreds  of 

other  clippings-- — still  ungathered which  a  little  research 

can  convert  into  new  and  fruitful  studies.   Knowing  the  faded 
ink  and  browned  paper  of  old  newsprint,  he  will  not  complain 
if  our  reproductions  leave  much  to  be  desired.   He  will  be 
grateful  even  for  the  undated  and  unidentified  articles, 
many  of  them  taken  from  old  scrap  books. 

The  volumes  should  also  have  value  for  the  general  read- 
er or  average  student  who  desires  the  immediacy  and  sharp- 
ness of  detail  which  sometimes  cannot  be  captured  in  liter- 
ary history  or  biography  and  which  continue  to  give  the  news- 
paper its  wide  appeal  despite  the  new  twentieth-century  media 
of  communication.   He  will  find  freshness  in  the  impressions 
recorded  by  journalists  of  from  fifty  years  to  a  century  ago, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  note  significances  which  Emerson'1  s 
contemporaries  could  not  fully  understand.   He  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  names  of  hundreds  of  persons  not  usually  listed 
in  works  on  the  American  Renaissance. 

These  pages  and  index  can  be  most  profitably  used  along 
with  the  indexes,  footnotes  and  chronologies  in  Emerson's 
Letters,  Thoreaufs  Writings,,  Rusk(s  Life  of  Emerson,  my  own 
Emerson  the  Essayist  and  my  forthcoming  The  Transcendental- 
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THOREAU'S  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  IN  THE  MORGAN  COLLEGE  NOTEBOOK 


The  following  clippings   appear  in  the   rear  of  M.  A*   594,   which  the  writer  is 
editing  with   the  permission   of   the  Trustees   of   the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library*     They 
cover  such   subjects   as   the  Concord  Lyceum,    education,   morals,   genius,    proverbs, 
English   language,    the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Anglo-Saxon,    and   Leigh  Hunt*s    "Abou  Ben 
Adhem."     (Thoreau  did  read  newspapers!) 
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For  (he  purpose  of  presenting  in  one  ?iew  (he 

changes  which  the  language  has  undergone,  we  «a- 

ItN-t    the  Lurd't)   prayer  us  an  example.     The  Tut* 

lowing  veiriiun  is  B.tuiflli  .Saxon  of  about   the  year 

875,  mil  is  ascribed  to  King  Alfred. 

Fuilur  urc.  tliu   he  earth  on  Heofenum, 

Hi  thin  Nona  s<<jh.ilt;<>iJ  j 

To  he  cumu  iiiin  Rice  ; 

(iuwurttic  thin  Wi'lii  un  Eord.in  swa  »wa  on  Heofnum  ; 

Urne  ue  >l  ,«hwaulican  Hlal  3iy  le  us  to  ling  ; 

Anl  tornytuH  ure  Oyltas.  swa  swa  we  for&yfrlih  urum 
Oyllcmlum ; 

A ri.i  nc  nel.nl.le  thu  us  on  Costnujj  ; 

Ao  niys-'  'is  of  Yrte. 

Jf    Dnninh  Saxon  of  about  91/0. 

Ka.lers'irc,  thu  the  in  Heuiunuin, 

Hon  gch.iliuil  iiiin  Nomas 

fume  in  liiyne  Hico  ;  , 

Wiorthfihui  Will  iswaswaonHeoiuneswIleonEnnhe; 

Hlaf  usurnc  iiaghWiimiiCu  sel  us  so  Dag  ; 

Ami  forlek     <  un  scylde,  swa  swa  we  ec  forleten  (bam 

the  scylilo^'al  with  us  ; 
An.l  no  jjelat  us  gcle.ideln  Coitnunaa; 
Ah  2clf~eus  of  Yfle. 

Ill     Un  Pope  Adrian  in  Rhyme,  about  1139. 
lire  K.nlyr  In  HeaveiiNCh. 
Thy  nariio  nc  haiyed  ever  llch, 
Thow  nriiL'  us  thy  nilchel  Bliss  ; 
Alt  hii  In  Heaven  y-ilo, 
Evar  In  yvarth  heen  it  also; 
Thai  holy  liread  that  asieth  ;iy 
Thou  -entlt  us  ibis  like  day  , 
Torsive  us  all  that  we  have  ilon. 
As  we  for.Mveih  och  other  Mon  . 
Nc  let  us  fall  into  no  PuunllinB: 
A'  ihielJ  oni  iro  the  loo  ile  Tijlnsr.    Amen. 

IV.    English  ufilu  nth  Century. 
Cure  fader,  that  art  in  Heveues,  Z 

Halewlil  be  ihi  Nsunei 

Thy  Kingdom  come;  .."-.,. 

To  he  thl  Wiilc  do  aj  in  Hevene  anJ  In  Earth, 
Gyffto  us  this  dayowar  Brodeovsr  other  Uuujianee 

And  for„'y  ve  to  us  our  Denis,  as  forgyven  to  oure  Dei,- 

(ours , 

And  Icle  us  not  Into  Tempation  ; 

Uut  ilel>  vr  ns  fro  Yvcl,     Amen  tha' I*,  so  belt 

V.    Engliskofmo.    Pion  WickWi  TrantUUUm. 

OurFailyr,  that  art  In  Heavenes, 

Halloe  I  hr  ihy  Name  ; 

Thy  Kingdom  come  to  ;  ' 

He  ihy  Will  done  in  Earth  as  in  Hevene  j 

Geve  to  us  this  Day  our  Bread,  over  other  Substances  ; 

Ami  forgive  tu  us  our  Dettls,  as  we  forgeven  to  our  Bet- 
ters ; 

And  Icau  us  not  Into  Temptation, 

But  deliver  us  from  Evil     Amen 

VI.    English  of  H30. 

Our  F.idlr.  ihat  art  In  hevenes, 

Hdewld  he  thl  n  ime  ; 

Thy  Kingdom  come  to  thee  j 

Bejhy  Will  don  In  Eerthe  as  In  Hevene  ;  K 

Give  to  us  this  Day  oure  Breed  over  other  Substance 

And  forgive  to  us  our  Dettes,  as  we  forgiven  oure  Del- 
t'iurs ; 

An  I  lede  us  not  Into  Temptation  1 

But  deliver  us  from  Ivcl.    Amen. 

VII.    English  of  1526.    From  TyndaW*  Translation. 

Our  father  which  art  In  Heaven, 

Hallowed  hy  thy  Name  j 

Iyi  hy  Kingdom  come  ; 

Thy  Wlllbefglfillctfas  well  In  Earth,  as  it  is  In  Heaven; 

Give  to  us  this  Dayc  our  dayly  Bred  ; 

And  fursovc  us  our  Dettls.  as  wo  forgiven  oure  Betters i 

And  lead  us  not  into  Temptation  ; 

But  deliver  us  frmn  Evyil, 

tut  thyne  is  the  Kingdom,  and  (he  Power,  and  the  Glo- 
ry e  for  ever 


Si;pE»flTiTioM.  I  would  sooner. vegetate  in  the 
thic*,  lie^v  v  gloom  of  superstition,  than  in  the 
subtle,  rarinea  atmosphere  of  atheism,  in  which 
the  palpitating  breast  catches  in  vain  for  air,  and 
diet!  of  suffocation. 


A  Lav  Simmon.     A  briefer  or  more  beautiful 
lay  sermon  is  not  to  be  found  than  the  foil  owing,  j 
from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Hunt: 

Abou  Ben  Auhcm  (may  his  tribe  increase) 

A  woke  one  nl^ht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peacg,    .  , 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  roomi 

JVtiklng  It  rich  and  like  a  lllfy  in  (doom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  i 

Exceeding  peace  had  tnudo  lien  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  (he  presence  in  the  room  he  Bald, 

"What  writest  thou  J"   The  vision  raised  Ua  heM, 

And  wltli  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lewi, 

"  And  is  mine  one)"  said  Abou.    "  Nay ;  nut  bo," 

Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 

Hut  1 1, curly  still  i  and  said—"  1  pray  thee,  then. 

Write  mo  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men," 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

It  c:uue  again,  with  a  great  weakening  light, 

And  shew'd  tto  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest. 

And  loi  Ben  Adhom's  name  led  all  the  rest  I 


•  r-  v  aiiLATCTOK-  Is\  neither  br:to,£h  of  the 
L»gif'  'u/e  wu  *&y  business  of  pm.  Wl&r  inter- 
est transacted  thin  morning-      The  ii^nse  voted 

4o  grant  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Jthe  P  mse  every 
Thursday  evening,  to  the  members  u  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  lectures  on  Ed- 
ucation, to  be  provided  by  the  Committee  on  that 
subject.  fr  ' 


Iwtkspiditv.  We  do  not  rememl  er,  among 
the  many  anecdotes  of  duelling,  to  .have  met 
with  one  displaying  more  hardihood1  than  tfaa 
following,  which  though  it  happened  many  years 
ago,  and  was  related  to  us  by  an  eye  witness,  we 
have  never  seen  in  print :  Mr  Sprjo  '  had  a 
farm  on  an  island  in  Saco  river,  from  which  he 
built  a  bridge  to  the  main  land,  where  it  would 
encroach  upon  the  land  of  his  neighbor  Mr  Den- 
nett. The  channel  was  not  very  broad,  and  & 
few  rods  below  were  some  considerable  foils 
Spring   built  abutments,  and    laid   me   string- 

S feces ;  but  Dennett  came  in  the  night  and  tore 
iem  down.  Spring  naturally  enraged,  threat- 
ened that  if  he  did  it  again,  he  should  answer 
for  it  to  him  personally,  ITaawad  by  tbis  threat, 
no  sooner  were  the  beams  again  laid:  on  the  abut- 
ments, than  he  destroyed  so  much  of  the  works 
as  to  leave  but  one  string-piece  remaining,  and 
that  a  beam  eight  inches  square  over  the  river, 
where  a  fall  would  be  as  eertain  a  death,  as  from 
the  Ooat  Island  bridge  above  Niagara.  Accord- 
ing to  hii  previous  threat,  Spring  challenged 
Dennett  to  mortal  combat  "I  won't  fight," 
said  Dennett,  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do." 


.      CONCORD  LYCEUM. 
PlflHERE  is  a  Lecture  before  this   Institution  every 
JL  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ?fc  o'clock  precisely.  The 
course  for  the  present  seasoiis  as  fur  us  usceriitiueri,  is 
us  follows  : 

Nov.  IS,  (Introductory)  51,  W.  Emerson,  Concord. 

"      >0,  K.  VV.  Emerson,  Concord.      ' 
Dec     7,  Juiues  Richardson,  Cambridge. 
"      14,  Jitnies  Freeman  Clarke,  Hoston. 
44      19,  (Extra  lecture)  Horace  Oreelcy,  N.York. 
44      21,  Wendell  Phillips,  Boston. 
"       28,  O.  A.  Brownson,  Chchica, 
Jnn.      4,  Charles  Lane,  England. 
44    fll,  M.  B.  Prichard,  Concord. 
44      18,  John  8.  Keyes,  Cambridge. 
14      26,  J.  F.  Barrett,  Boston. 
Fob.      1,  C.  T.  Jackson.    44 
44        8,  H.  D.  Tboreuu,  Concord. 
44       15,  Mr.  Kuanp,  Lexington. 
44      23,  Edward  Jarvis,  Louisville. 
March  1,  E.  II.  Chupiu,  CharUtstown, 
*4      8,  Charles  Bowers,  Concord. 
44    Ifi,  (Thursday)  Henry  Giles,  Ireland. 
44     22,  Theodore  barker,  Rcxbnry. 
44     29,  E.  VV.  Bull,  Concord. 
*•     80,  Extra  Lecture,  R.  W.  Emi-rsnn,  Cono.mi. 
April    6,   George  Uaucroft.  Boston. 
44     12,  Chnrles  Lane,  England. 
44     19,  Unrsillai  Frost, Concord,  and'Convci>uiion. 


44     26,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Concord. 
All  are  invited  to  attend.      By  order  of  the   Curator*. 
January  6,  1843.  tf 
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Musri..  m  on  iiiioetion  with  the 

CONCORD     FREEMAN. 

i  copies  of   the  Thorean   Annex,  S   ceittn. 
or  ii  |>ei  liuuilred  copies. 

Sont  free  to  any  address  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 


lit   JOsKPII    HOSMKIt    OK   <J.\1(  AliO. 

TWcau  was  born  in Couo/rd. Mush- 
iu  1*17  where  he  lived  uud  'died  witfci 
his  parents  at  I  he  nj;e  of  4"»  years,  lit; 
was  a  geminate  of  Hv»rvar«i  College. — 
an  txc iliitu  mathcniatieutu-  a  -rood  lin- 
guist;— Imr  followed  no  profession  or 
liu.'iii'ss.  Tliv  star  jf  destiiiy  iliac  heug 
over  liiiii  in  iiis  youth,  followed  biin 
ihrftugli  liu-.  ami.  like  a  gtntle  inaiuV.u, 
h»"k:t«gf  a\ul  wailing  lor  ••nine  oiv  to 
eiinu-  tiuii  till  her  of  his  love,  but  -v-ho 
iii'v.r i-aiii'' :  mi  he,  ivaixierod  up  amid 
«low;:  the  land,  and  went  iu  tint!  out 
amoui us  his  life  long.  \<  uitinjj,  .mid 
liopiii^  ii»  tiiii)  a  place  wher*  lie  could  be 
useful  a'.hI  happy,  but  dicvi  —  leaving  no 
signs.'' 

WW  .a  mystery  is  this    lite  of  .oar*  ! 

Ou  ixaiiy  occasions  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  people  where  1  liav*  lived- oind 
mwv  rewutlv  iu  the  West.  I  iLuve  b/ien 
asked,,  -'iid  I  kuow  Tlioreau.'r" 

Ye*.  J  kucw  him  well. 

'•lleeu  jiiitc-il  eh ;  au«l  Ixwiause  be 
foitld  uot  jjet  t|le  j{iri  j^  iOVed,  he  t»«i 
to  the  woiaVr"  I  <|uickly  auswered 
"no!  nothing  of  the  kind."  "W«?ll  the*, 


do  tell  mi  all  .about  this  wonderful  maa, i 
what  sort  of*  person  he  was,    how  he 
looked,    what    lie    did,    and    how    he 
lived?" 

In  reviewing  the  Hie  and  character  of 
Thoreau,  we  ar*  struck  with  his  iudi- 
▼iduality,  simplicity,  purity  of  life  and 
freedom  from  all  dissimulation.  He 
•food  a  living  protest  against  the  friv- 
olities, Cushions,  humbugs,  and  pre- 
tences, of  the  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious age  in  which  be  lived. 

He  whs  little  known  untl  understood 
«ven  by  his  towns  people  ;  the  mental 
*»*t  anil  drift  of  his  mind  was  so  peculiar 
*°d  unique,  that  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind did  not,  ami  could  not  understand 
hlt>».  anil  therefore  he  wus  considered  by 
"■Mt  all.  as  au  aimless  and  impracti- 
"Ne  dreamer. 

Many    persons    after    reading      his 

°™»  derive  a  very  romantic  and  un- 
*^  idea  of  him.  Some  view  him  as  & 
*<*»&  John  the  Baptist  with  the  Bap- 
*•*  out ; — who  lived  in  the  woods 
**d«ethe  wild  fruits,  mits,  fi»h.  and 
r*ft»me.uud  led  a  lonely  hermit's  life  ; 

***  «  few  others  think  he  was  in' 
"■J*1"  of  the  "Philosopher's  Sfcott*," 
•**•  "Fairies  Wild"." 

°» *U  the  trials  that  our  commoa  ha- 
**®T  W  to  encounter,  that  of  baraf 
*•  wli  requires  the   woat  ©caareg* 


and  determination. 

When  a  person  has  determined  that 
he  will  stand  by  the  "(Jod  within  him." 
and  represent  his  own  personality,  we 
all  stand  aghast  and  exclaim,  "O  !  how 
odd,"  if  he  does  not  run  in  the  "ruts" 
of  fashion.  Thoreau  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

He  was  Concord's  "Poet  Naturalist." 
and  the  product  of  its  liberal  ideas  and 
culture,  and  as  much  its  herituge  as  arc 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  its  territory. 

Whenever  he  wandered  away  irom 
the  old  familiar  scenes,  to  explore  be- 
yond, where  Monadnocks  blue  dome 
kisses  the  sky,  or  to  drink  in  the 
breath  of  "old  oceau"  on  the  capes, 
it  was  to  return,  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing delight,  to  his  native  hills  and  vales 
made  sacred  and  endearing,  by 
memories  oft  returning,  where  his 
brother  John  and  he  had  many  a  time 
roamed,  l-'or  him,  there  wus  no  charm, 
like  the  clear,  placid  streams  and  lake^, 
the  craggy  dirt's  and  dells  of  his  own 
"Fair  Haven  :"  they  were  a  part  and 
paivel  of  his  being,  and  from  them 
he  <f ould  no  more  stray  for  any  length 
of  time,  than  he  could  cease  to  he. 


After  the  sad  and  unfortunate  death 
ot  his  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
fcc  seemed  to  have  no  earthly  compan- 
ion, i.  cone  in  whom  he  could  confide 
and  love.     He    appeared  indifferent    to 

All  about  iiira,  and  sometimes  J  thought 
he  even  "hated"  himself. 

When  a  boy  he  manifested  peculiar 
traits  of  character.  He  perfectly  hated 
street  parades  and  shows,  with  their 
band  accompaniment,  that  so  gener- 
ally excites  the  youthful  mind.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  engage  in  any 
game  or  sport, — he  preferred  to  be  au 
indifferent  spectator. 

At  home  his  every  wish  was  grati- 
fied and  his  fancy  had  free  play.  One  of 
his  peculiar  delights  and  pastimes  was 
to  view  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  by 
torchlight,  and  lie  would  roam  along 
the  rivers  and  forests,  by  night  and  day 
according  to  his  "own  sweet  will." 
Company  seemed  to  disturb  liim. 

In  person  he  possessed  Napoleon's 
requisite  for  a  correct  amfe  logical 
thinker,  viz  :  a  large  Roman  ix»e  ;  his 
complexion  light ;  rather  under  size, 
and  &  face  that  denoted  a  will  that 
would  rule  the  body  in  all  things. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  perfect  siu- 
ceriyr  and  truth  ;  no  gush  or  "glamor" 
in  his  makeup.  He  was  no  disputant, 
hot  he  had  decided  opinions  on  most 
subjects,  and  when  he  had  expressed 
them,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  "If  they 
w«ro  truths,"  «aid  he.  "they  will  take 
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care  of  themselves,  if  not,    nothing  can 
sustain  them." 

His  political  and  moral  philosophy 
Mas  purely  Thoreauan.  He  had  no 
desire  to    acquire    property,    or  possess 


any.  except  what  wus  necessary  to  sup- 
ply his  actual    wants  from  day  to  day  ; 
yet,  he  was    rich    beyond    most  of   his 
coteinporaries,    his    wants  being  so  few  , 
and  simpk',  and,  "having  little,  he  had. 
all." 

He  wanted  no  b&w.  as  all  laws  are 
au  abridgment  of  individual  liberty. 
All     persons    should    be    a    law    unto 

themselves.  All  taxes  should  be  vol- 
untary. He  sever  paid  a  tax,  and 
never  voted. 

Equipped  with  a  few  dollars,  a  tit) 
dish,  spoon  and  jack-knife,  he  would 
travel  for  weeks  picking  berries,  and 
baying  bread  and  milk  of  the  people  as 
he  journeyed  on,aud  when  it  was  uight 
he  camped,  sometimes  in  the  berry 
pasture  under  a  "shady  greenwood 
tree  ;"  then  again  "under  3ome  boards 
on  the  top  of  Wachusctt  Mountain," 
or  "under  his  boat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Penobscott,"  with  his  Indian  guide 
"Jo."     It  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Alluding  to  food  he  remarked  how 
"annoying  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  cut 
two  meals  per  day  to  preserve  one's 
health,  and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
the  race  if  one  meal  a  week  would  suf- 
fice, but  us  it  is.  he  was  a  slave  to  his 
body." 

New  made  garments  were  very  un- 
satisfactory to  him,  ami  "he  never  felt 
easy  in  a  coat  until, he  had  woru  it  three 
years." 

AH  his  clothing  was  for  use  only, 
the  color  being  of  the  dry  forest  leaves  ; 
"  had  no  desire  to  ride  iu  a  steam  car, 
as  it  was  cheaper  to  walk  ;  hesides,  he 
had  nature   in   all   her  varieties  for  a 

companion,  consequently  was  never 
alone,  although  the  only  one   in  sight.' 

"  Woe  to  him."  said  he,  "who  wants 
a  companion,  for  he  is  unfit  to  be  the 
companion  even  of  himself." 

The  "  Hotel  Waldeu"  that  he  built 
near  that  beautiful  lake  was  to  afford 
him  shelter  in  storms,  and  in  this  he 
would  camp  when  he  had  finished  his 
ramolcs  and  observations,  cither  by 
nijriit  or  day.  It  was  two  miles  from 
his  home  in  the  village  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods. 

He  never  belonged  to  any  society 
whatever,  and  never  attended  church 
services  (one  or  two  exceptions)  after 
he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  as  no  one 
could  worship  or  pray  for  him  any  more 
than  another  could  eat  his  dinner  for 
him.  and  he  never  went  with  the  multi- 
tude for  fashions  sake,  simply  to  show 
his  good  clothes. 
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The  woods  were  his  "  holy  temples,' 
ami  the  dull  roar  of  the  forest  iu.u  gale, 
together  with  the  quiet  music  of  the 
gephyrs  «s  they  played  among  the'  trees, 
were  to  him  the  sounds  of  angelic 
voices. 

The  following  from  his  private  jour- 
nal are  gems  of  thought : 

"  Make  the  most  of  your  regrets; 
never  smother  your  sorrow,  but  tent} 
and  cherish  it  till  it  comes  to  have  a 
separate  and  integral  interest.  To  re- 
gret deeply  is  to  live  a  fast.  By  so  do» 
ing  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  your- 
self restored  once  more  to  all  your  emol- 
uments." 

"  Whatever  year  sex  or  position,  life 
is  a  battle  in  which  you  are  to  show 
your  pluck,  and  woe  be  to  the  coward. 
Whether  passed  <sn  a  bed  of  sickness  or 
in  the  tented  field,  it  is  ever  the  same 
fair  Hag,  and  admits  of  no  distinction. 
Despair  and  postponement  are  coward- 
ice and  defeat.  Men  were  born  to  suc- 
ceed, not  to  fail." 

The.  discoveries  that  he  made  in  the 
woods  at  night  were  very  interesting, 
and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  forest 
knew    him  as    a    friend.      Desiring  to 


learn  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals  of 
the  woods,  he  would  sit  for  hours  in 
some  lonely  place  where  the  animals 
were  accustomed  to  run  in  search  oi 
their  food,  and  would  closely  scrutinize 
their  ways. 

On  one  occasion,  while  standing  close 
to  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree  which  was 
near  a  large  chestnut,  he  sav£  the  dim 
outlines  of  &  coon  cautiously  approach- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  avoiding 
the  light  of  tho  mcoa  as  much  as  poasi- 
cle,  and  at  She  came  time  seemed!  to  say 

i»  his  way,  ktI  see  you,  old  fellow, 
till  it  reached  the  tree  and  began  eatinf 
the  fallen  nuts,  when  all  at  once'  £ 
sprang  up  the  tree  like  a  dart,  giving  I 
warning  cry,  which  was  answered  baeJj 
not  fur  away,  and  making  the  woodd 
ring  ;  when  immediately  the  bounding 
tread  of  a  Luge  fox  was  heard,  whose 
presence  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  togethes 
with  a  fierce  growl,  denoted  that  he  haS 
been  foiled  of  his  prey. 

The  squirrels  also  received  his  care- 
ful attention  and  study.  His  address 
before  the  Society  of  Middlesex  Hus" 
baudmen  upon  the  dissemination  of  thti 
forest  trees  by  these  little  creatures  wac 


new  to  all,  and  was  considered  by  the 
members  as  eminently  wise  and  cor- 
rect. 

His  collected  works  in  the  public  li- 
brary of  Chicago  havo  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive reading,  judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  books,  some  of  the  volumes 
being  nearly  worn  out. 

In  some  of  his  last  days  on  earth, 
while  calmly  resting,  and  true  to  the 
"  same  fair  hag"  under  which  he  had 
fought  his  life's  battles,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  bearing  date  of  March  21.,  1862, 
(he  beicg  unable  to  write,  it  was  penned 
by  his  sister)  he  writes  as  follows: 
*,'  I  suppose  that  I  have  not  miany  months 
to  live,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  may  add  that  I  am  enjoying  ex- 
istence as  much  as  ever  and  regret  noth  - 


Whoa  hiB  life  nm  gently  ebbing. 

Without  fear,  rogret,  or  Borrow. 
Like  a  wounded  eoldier  waiting — 

"Yea.  waiting."  for  tbeeverlmtiut;  "morrow.' 

Early  in  September,  !«).*».  (can  itbc 
so  long.)  on  his  invitation  I  spent  a  Sun- 
day at  his  lake  side  retreat,  as  pure  and 
delightful  us  with  my  mother. 

The  building  was  uot  then  finished, 
the    chimney    had    no    beginning — the 


sides  were  not  battened,  or  the  walls 
plastered.  It  stood  in  the  open  field, 
some  thirty  rods  from  '>''■■.■  lake,  and  tko 
"Devil's  lbiK."  mill  in  full  view  of  it. 

I  pen  its  construction-  he  had  evident- 
ly bestowed  much  cure,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  it.  together  with  the  work, 
were  very  much  better  than  would  have 
been  expected  of  a  novice,  and  lie  seem- 
ed well  pleased  with  his  ctlbrt. 

The  entrance  to  the  cellar  was  thro*  a 
trap  door  in  the  center  of,  the  room. 
The  king-post  was  an  entire  tree,  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to 
the  ridge-pole.  Aipon  which  we  descend- 
ed, as  the  sailors  do  iuto  the  hold  of  u 
vessel. 

His  hospitality  and  manner  ot  enter- 
tainment were  unique,  and  peculiar  to 
tbe  time  and  place. 

The  cooking  apparatus  was  primitive 
and  consisted  of  ft  hole  made  in  the 
earth  and  inlaid  with  stones,  upon  which 
the  tire  was  made,  after  the  manner  at 
the  sea-shore, -when  they  have  a  clam- 
btikc. 

When  sufficiently  hot  rcniovo  the 
smoking  embers  and  place  on  the  fish, 
frog.ctc.  Our  bill  of  fare  included  roasted 
horn  pout,  eorn,  beans,  bread,  salt,  etc. 
Our  viands  were  nature's  own,  "spark- 
ling and  bright." 

I  gave  the  bill  of  fare  in  English  add 
Henry  rendered  it  in  French,  Latin  and  . 
Greek, 

The"  beans  had  been  previously  cook- 
ed. The  meal  for  our  bread  was  min- 
ed with  lake  water  only,  and  when  pre- 
pared it  was  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
a  thin  stone  used  for  that  purpose  acid 
baked. — (as  illustrated)  It  was  *f£ 
cording  to  the  old  Jewish  Jaw  und  cast 
torn  of  unleavened  bread,  and  of  course 
it  was  very,  very  primitive. 

When  the  bread  had  been  sufficiently 
baked  the  stouc  was  removed,  then  the 
fislf  placed  over  the  hot  atoo«s  and  roast- 
ed— some  in  wet  paper  and  some  with- 
out— and  when  seasoned  with  salt,  wore 
delicious. 

H«  was  very  much  dissppoiatQd  fas 
lot  lieing  able  to  present  to  me  one    of 
lis  little  companions — a  mouse. 

He  descriWil  it  to  me  by  saying  that 
it  had  come  upon  his  back  as  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  building,  ran 
down  his  arm  to  his  baud,  ami  ate  the 
cheese  while  holding  it  in  his  fingers  : 
also,  when  he  played  upon  the  tlute,  if 
Would  come  and  listen  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  remain  there  while  he  con- 
tinued to  play  the  sum*'  tunc,  hlit  when 
he  changed  the  tune,  the  little  visitor 
would  immediately  disappear. 
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Owing  perhaps  to  some  extra  noise, 
and  a  stranger  present,  it  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  mid  I  lost  that  interest- 
ing part  of  the  show — but  1  had  enough 
else  to  remember  all  my  life 

The  land  where  he  raised  his  beans 
and  other  vegetables  had  been  so  con- 
tinuously cropped  with  rye  in  the  years 
preeediug  that  the  weeds  had  u  stunted 
and  sickly  look  :  this  however  wns  In- 
vorable,  as  the  crops  needed  but  little 
cultivation. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  this  ••field  ol' glory," 
Strewn  with  the  bones  and  fur  of  the 
wood-chucks  and  rabbits,  that  he  took 
his  first  lessons  in  combijt ivi-ness  :  as  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  woodchncks  by 
day,  and  the  owls  (his  faithful  allies.) 
stood  sentry  by  night  to  keep  away  the 
rabbits,  (literal  fact,)  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  harvested  a  bean. 

One  ot  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy 
had  been  to  take  the  life  of  nothing  that 
breathed,  if  he  could  avoid  it  ;  but.  it 
had  now  become  a  serious  question  with 
him,  whether  to  allow  the  wood-chucks 
and  rabbits  to  destroy  his  beans,  or 
fight. 

Having  determined  ou  the  latter.  In- 
procured  a  steel  trap,  mid  soon  caught 
a  venerable  old  fellow  to  the  "manor 
born,"  and  one  who  had  held  undisputed 
possession  there  for  all  time. 

After  retaining  the  enemy  of  all  beans 
in  "durance  vile"  for  a  few  hours,  Im- 
pressed his  foot  on  the  spring  of  the 
trap  and  let  him  go — expecting  nud 
hoping  never  to  see  him  more.  Vain 
delusion ! 

Jn  a  few  days  after,  on  returning 
from  the  village  post-office,  on  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  bean  field,  to  his 
disgust  and  apprehension  he  saw  the 
same  old  grey-biu-k  disappear  behind 
some  brush  just  outside  the  field. 

On  a  rcconnoisance  he  discovered 
thai  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  strafe- 
getic  position  covered  by  some  brush 
near  his  beans,  and  had  entrenched 
himself  by  digging  a  "rifle  pit,"  and 
otherwise  made  preparations  for  a  de- 
termined siege.  Accordingly  he  again 
set  the  trap  and  again  cuught  the  thief. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  those  old 
knights  of  the  shot  gun,  hook  nud  line, 
Wesson,  Pratt  and  Co.,  were  on  a  pis- 
catorial visit  to  the  "devil's  bar,"  equip- 
ped with  all  the  necessary  appliances  to 
allure  the  finny  tribe  to  destruction.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  at  the  "Bar,"  fo 
determine  what  should  be  done  with 
the  wood-chuck. 

A  decision  was  rendered  immediately 
by  that  old  and  popular  landlord  of  the 


Middlesex,  in  his  terse  and  laconic 
manner  "knock  hit)  brains  out," 

This  however  was  altogether  too  se- 
vere on  the  woodchuck,  thought  Henry  ; 
even  woodchncks  had  some  rights  that 
"Squatter  Sovereigns"  should  respect. 
Was  be  net  the  original  occupant  there  ? 
and  had  he  not  "jumped"  the  "wood- 
chucks  claim"  destroyed  his  home,  and 
built  bis  "hut"  upon  the  ruinai'  After 
considering  the  question  carefully  he 
took  the  woodekuck  in  his  arms  and 
curried  him  some  two  miles  away  ;  and 
thefc  with  a  severe  admonition  at  the 
end  of  a  good  stick,  he  opened  the  trap, 
and  again  let  him  "depart  in  peace;" 
and  he  never  saw  him  more. 

Tbe  selections  that  follow  are  mostly 
from  his  letters  to  hk  friends,  and  re- 
tina   "true    inwardness"    of    the 


**Cheap  persons  will  stand  upon  eere- 
ttsosay,  beo&use  there  is  no  other  ground, 
beat  to  the  great  of  the  earth  we  need 
Bointrodnetion,  nor  do  they    need   any 

to  ass. 

1  low®  any  Kriande  very  much,  but  I 
find  that  it  is  of  no  use  tc    go    to    see 

fbeta,  I  hate  them   coE&raonly   whsn   I 
aon  B&ay  tfesaa ;  tfaay   belie    tfoaikaelves 


are  go  barren  to  m©  as  the 
from  whom  1  aspect  eveiything 
get  nothing.     Its    their 


hood  1  experience  u  painful  yearning 
for  society  which  cannot  be  satisfied, 
for  the  hale  i<  greater  than  the   love. 

Nothing 'is  more  saddening  ihnii  an 
ineffectual  and  proud  intercourse  with 
those  of  whom  we  expect  svmpnJhv  niul 
encouragement,  1  repeatedly  find  my- 
self drawn  toward  certain  persons  but 
to  Ik-  disappointed.  No  concessions 
which  ere  not  radical  arc  the  least  sat- 
isfaction, lly  myself  1  can  live  and 
thrive,  but  in  she  society  of  incompa- 
tible friends  J  starve.  To  cultivate 
their  society  is  to  cherish  a  sore  which 
can  only  be  healed  by  abandoning 
them. 

8  have  certain  friends  whom  1  visit 
occasionally,  but  1  commonly  pint  from 
them  early  with  a  certain  bitter-sweet 
sentiment.  That  which  we  low  is  so 
mixed  and  entangled  with  that  we  hnte 
in  one  auother  that  we  are  more  griev- 
ed and  disappointed,  aye,  and  c.-trang- 
ed  from  one  another  by  meeting  than 
by  absence  Some  men  may  be  my 
acquaintances  merely,  but  one  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  t;i  regard.  In 
idealize,  tn  have  dreams  about  as  a 
friend,    and    mix  up     iutimutctv     with 


m\>clf.  can  never  degenerate  into  an 
acquaintance.  I  must  know  It  in)  on 
(he  higher  ground  or  not  know  him  at 
all." 

Thoreau  was  a  matter-of-fact  man  : 
be  wanted  I"  find  out  Irulli  and  stand 
011  it.  No  guessing  or  llicory  would 
answer  tor  liim.  Hi-  scanned  every 
word  and  sentence, — even  tin1  very  let- 
ters must  In-  exact  and  in  tin-  right 
place,  lit'  was  a  poor  lecturer;  no:  to 
say  speaker.  lie  laid  no  magnetism, 
hut  only  gave  simple,  dry  details,  as 
though  lie  was  hefore  a  jury  to  give  in 
his  evidence  under  oath. 

His  journeys  to  "Cape  Cod, "•■Maine 
Woods"  and  travels  are  merely  dry  de- 
tails, with  little  or  nothing  to  embel- 
lish ami  attract  ;  henee  he  never  suc- 
ceeded as  a  platform  or  lveeiim  speaker. 
which    I  think  he  desired  to  he. 

lie  was  a  student  of  nature,  anil  his 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  exactly  fitted  him 
lor  that  business.  What  an  opportun- 
ity it  would  have  been  for  him  and  the; 
Government  too,  could  the  "Bug" 
commissioner*  that  Congress  instituted 
11  few  years  ago.  had  it  come  earlier 
and  made  him  its  chairman  with  a  ro- 
ving commission  to  examine  into  the 
"bugs  and  things"  and  report  the  dry 
details  and  facts  to  Congress. 

You  will  observe  Thoreau's  head  ; 
it  is  narrow,  high  above  the  eyes,  but 
immediately  over  the  eyes  is  remarka- 
bly full  in  the  perceptive  faculties,  lie 
had  concentration  very  large,  and 
those  two  faculties  combined  with  great 
perseverance,  enabled  him  to  persevere 
and  dijj  out  what  others  would  not  stop 
to    do  if  they  could. 

His  last  thought  were  his  ripest  and 
best.  He  just  began  to  ripen  and  show 
his    fruit  as  he  died. 

If  ever  a  man  stood  on  the  multipli- 
cation table,  he,  Thoreau,  did.  He 
was  one  of  the  most,  practical  of  men, 
but  without  imagination  or  fancy  and, 
what  was  not  real  was  unworthy  of  his 
thought. 

I  used  to  tell  him  "God  never  made 
but  one  Henry  I).  Thoreau.  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  made 
another,"  which  seemed  to  rather  please 
him  than  otherwise. 

His  brother  John  and  I  were  of  an 
age  and  one  of  my  cherished  compan- 
ions, but  Henry  was  two  and  one-half 
years  younger.  We  never  agreed  as 
lajys  or  men  in  hardly  anything,  but  al- 
ways friendly.  He  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  his  own  friends :  they 
hoped  and  expected  a  good  deal  and  got 
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nothing.  John,  his  brother,  in  jump- 
ing a  fence  in  1K40,  I  think,  caught  his 
hand  on  a  rusty  nail  and  tore  the  mus- 
cles  and  flesh  from  his  wrist  to  his  fin- 
gers and  died  of  lock-jaw, — a  sad  and 
terrible  death.  He  wasoue  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  I  ever  had,  and 
totally  unlike  Henry. 

What  he  could  not  And  out  he  wisely 
left  to  Him  who  made  and  controls  all 
things  ;  and  submitted  in  perfect  confi- 
dence and  trust  to  the  inevitable,  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

Concerning  Henry's  final  dissolution, 
it  was  of  little  moment  to  him,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  he  viewed  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  him. 


Extracts  from  H.  D.  Tho- 
reau's Letters. 


J„et  us  leave  trifles. then,  to  accident  ; 
and  politics,  and  liuaiicc,  and  such  gos-  - 
sip,  t<i  tin-  moments  when  diet  and  ex- 
ercise are  cared  for,  and  speak  to  each 
other  deliberately  as  out  ol  one  infinity 
into  another, — you  there  in  time  and 
space,  and  I  hen-.  For  beside  this  re- 
lation, all  books  and  doctrines  an:  110 
better  than  gossip  or  the  turning  of  a 
spit. 

Do  you  have  any  still,  startling,  well 
moments,  in  which  you  think  grandly, 
and  speak  with  emphasis? 

Xow-a-nights  I  go  on  to  the  hit!  to 
see  the  sun  set,  as  one  would  go  home 
at  evening, — the  bustle  of  the  village 
has  run  on  all  day.  and  lelt  me  quite  in 
the  rear;  but  I  see  the  sunset,  and  liud 
that  it  can  wait  for  my  slow  virtue. 

lathe  sunset  there,  arc  all  the  qliulL- 
ties  that  can  adorn  a  household. — and 
sometimes  in  a  fluttering  leaf,  one  may 
hear  all  your  Christianity  preached. 

I  am  as  unlit  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose—  J  mean  for  the  fiirtlHTii'tice  ot'lhc 
win  id's  cuds — as  gossamer  for  ship- 
timber  :  ami  J,  who  am  going  to  be  a 
pencil-maker  to-morrow,  can  sympa- 
thize with  (Jod  Apollo,  who  served 
King  Adinetns  for  a  while  on  earth. 

What  makes  the  value  of  your  life  ai 
present;'  what  dreams  haye  you?  and 
what  realizations?  You  know  then'  is 
a  high  table-land  which  not  even  the. 
cast  wind  reaches.  Now  can't  we  walk 
and  chat  upon  its  plaue  still,  as  it  there 
were  no  lower  latitudes? 

What  right  have  I  to  grieve,  who 
have  not  ceased  to  wonder?  We  feel 
at   tirst    as    if    sonic     opportunities    of 


kindness  and  sympathy  were  lost,  but 
learn  afterward  that  any  pure  grief  is 
ample  recompense  lor  all,  That  is,  if 
we  are  faithful  ;  for  a  great  grief  is  but 
sympathy  with  the  soul  that  disposes 
events,  and  is  as  natural  as  the  resin  on 
Arabian  trees.  Only  Nature  has  a 
right  to  grieve  perpetually,  for  she  only 
is  innocent.  Soon  the  ice  will  melt, 
and  the  blackbirds  sing  along  the  river 
which  he  frequented,  as  pleasantly  as 
ever.  The  same  everlasting  serenity 
will  appear  in  this  face  id' God,  and  we 
will  not  be  sorrowful,  if  he  is  hot. 

For  we  are  not  what  we  are,  lior  do 
we  treat  or  esteem  each  other  for  such, 
but  for  what  we  arc  capable  of  being. 

What  means  the  fact, — which  is  so 
common,  so  universal, — that  some  soul 
that  has  lost  all  hope  for  itself  can  in- 
spire in  another  listening  soul  an  infin- 
ite confidence  in  it.  even  while  it  is  ex- 
pressing its  despair? 

The  smallest  seed  of  faith  is  of  more 
worth  than  the  largest  fruit  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  preseut  hour  is  always  wealthi- 
est whet,  it  is  poorer  than  the  future 
ones,  as  that  is  the  pleasantcst  site 
which  affords  the  plcasautest  prosp«cta. 
The  only  fruit  which  even  much  liv- 
ing yields  seems  to  be  often  only  some 
trivial  success, — the  ability  to  do  some 
slight  thing  better.  We  make  conquest 
only  of  husks  and  shells  for  the  most 
part, — at  least  apparently, — but  some- 
times these  are  cinnamon  and  spices, 
you  know. 

How  much  sincere  life  before  we  can 
even  utter  one  sincere  word. 

The  old  mythology  is  incomplete 
without  a  god  or  goddess  of  sincerity, 
on  whose  altars  we  might  offer  up  all 
the  products  of  our  farms,  our  work- 
shops, and  our  studies. 

Nothing  makes  the  earth  seem  so 
spacious  as  to  have  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  mnke  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes. 

My  dear  friend,  it  was  very  noble 
in  you  to  write  me  so  trustful  an  an- 
swer. It  will  do  as  well  for  another 
world  as  for  this  :  such  a  voice  is  for 
no  particular  time  nor  person,  but  it 
makes  him  who  may  hear  it  stand  for 
all  that  is  lofty  and  true  iu  humanity. 
The  thought  of  you  will  couatautly  ele- 
vate my  life  ;  it  will  be  something  al- 
ways above  the  horizon  to  behold,  as 
when  I  look  up  at  the  evening  star.  I 
thiuk  I  know  your  thoughts  without 
seeing  you,  and  as  well  here  as  in  Con- 
cord. You  are  not  at  all  strange  to 
me. 


My  actual  life  is  unspeakably  mean 
compared  with  what  1  know  and  »ec 
that  it  migbtbe. 

To  hear  that  you  have  sad  hours  is 
not  sad  in  nil'.  I  ratiwr  rejoice  at  the 
richness  of  your  experience. 

Methinks'  I   should   he  '-"I'lent  '"  *il 

«t  the  buck-door  in  Coi ''I.  "'",,'r  Uh' 

poplar-tree,  henceforth     h.ivvcr.       Not 

Hud  1  am  H*irk    at    all— lor  places 

nrii  strangely  iudilfcrcr.t  lo  mm— but 
Concord  in  still  »  cynosure  «"  '">'  ''V4's 
mid  1  Hnd  il  hard  '<>  »«'<«'"  !t<  lVt'"  '" 
imagination,  to  ihc  rest  of  tin-  globe, 
ami  till  where  tin-  scam  is. 

•riii-  outward  is  only  »hu  outside  "f 
Hiat  which  is  within.  Mj'U  «"'  "", 
concealed  under  habits,  bn'l  arc  revcab- 
c«l  by  tluiu  ;  they  arc  their  true  clothes. 
When  the  mathematician  Would 
solve  a  difficult  problem,  he  first  frees 
the  equation  of  all  encumbrances,  and 
reduces  it  to  its  simplest  terms.  So 
simplify  the  problem  of  life,  distinguish 
the  necessary  imd  the  real.  l'lobc  the 
earth  to  sec  when-  your  main  roots  run. 
I  would  stand  upon  facts. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  had 
striven  ill  his  life  liiifhlully  and  singly 
toward  an  object  and  in  no  measure  ob- 
taiiud  it?  If  a  inan  constantly  aspires, 
is  he  not  elevated ?  Did  ever  a  man 
trv  heroism,  magnanimity,  truth,  sin- 
cerity, and  liud  thai  there  was  no  ad- 
vantage in  them?  that  it  was  a  vain 
endeavor? 

If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  lie 
does  wrong,  do  right.  I  Jut  do  not  care 
to  convince  him.  Men  will  believe 
what  they  see.      Let  tlieni  sec. 

Pursue,  keep    up   with,    circle   round 
and  round  your   life,    as  a  dog  does  his 
muster's    chaise.      Do    what   you   love. 
Know    vour  own  bone  :     gnaw  at     it. 
biuy  it,  ttucarth    it,   and   gnaw   it   still. 
Do  not  be  too  moral.      Von    may  cheat 
yourself  out    of    much     life   so.      Aim 
above  morality.      He  uot  simply   good  ; 
be  -rood  for  something.      All  fables,  in- 
deed, have  their  morals  ;    but  the  inno- 
cent   enjoy     the    story.      Let     nothing 
come  between  you  and    the  light.      Re- 
spect   men   as     brothers     only.      \\  hen 
you  travel  to  the  Celestial    City,  carry 
no  letter  of  introduction.      When    you 
knock,  ask  to   see  CJod, — none  of  the 
servants.      In  what  concerns  you  much, 
do  not  think  that  you  have  companions  : 
know  that  you  aye   alone    in  the  world. 
Man    must  earn     his    bread  by  the 
sweat  of   his    brow,  truly,    but   also  by 
the    sweat     of    his     brain     within     his 
brow.      The    body     can   feed   the   body 
only.      I    have  tasted  but  little  bread  in 
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my  life.  It  has  been  men'  grub  and 
provender  for  the  most  part.  Of  bread 
that  nourished  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
scarcely  auy.  There  is  absolutely  none 
even  on  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

How  shall  we  earn  our  bread  is  n 
grave  question  ;  yet  It  is  a  sweet  and 
inviting  question.  Let  us  uot  shirk  it, 
us  is  usually  done.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  practical  question  which  is 
put  to  mun.  Let  us  not  answer  it  has- 
tily. Let  us  not  be  content  to  get  our 
bread  in  some  gross,  careless,  and  hasty 
manner.  Some  men  go  a-huutiug, 
some  a-fishing,  some  a-gaming,  some 
to  war  ;  but  none  have  so  pleasaut  a 
time  as  they  who  in  earnest  seek  to 
earn  their  bread.  It  is  true  actually  as 
it  is  true  really  ;  it  is  true  materially  as 
it  is  true  spiritually,  that  they  who 
seek  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  all 
their  hearts  and  lives  and  strength,  to 
earn  their  bread,  ijo  earn  it,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  very  sweet  to  them. 

Every  man  should  stand  for  a  force 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  How 
can  any  man  be  weak  who  dares  to  be 
at  all  ?  Kven  the  tenderest  plants  force 
their  way  up  through  the  hardest  earth, 
and  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  but  u  man 
no  material  power  can  resist.  What  a 
wedge,  what  a  beetle,  what  a  catapult, 
is  an  earnest  man  !  What  can  resist 
him  ? 

If  one  hesitates  in  his   path,  let  him 
not    proceed.       Let    him    resjiect     his 
doubts,  for  doubts,  too,  may  have  some 
divinity  in  them.     That    we    have    but 
little  faith  is  not  sad,   but  that  we  have 
but  little  faithfulness.     By    faithfulness 
j  faith  is  earned.     When,  in  the  progress 
of  a  life,  a  man  swerves,    though    only 
by  an  angle  .  iutinitely   small,    from  his 
proper  and    allotted    path    (and  this  is 
never  done  quite   unconsciously  eveu  at 
first ;     in  fact,  that   was    his  broad  and 
scarlet  sin, — ah,    he  knew    of  it  more 
than  he  can  tell),  then  the  drama  of  his 
life  turns  to   tragedy,  and  makes  haste 
to  its  fifth  act.     When  once  we  thus  fall 
behind  ourselves,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  obstacles    which   rise   up  in  our 
pnth,  and  no   one.   is    so    wise  as  to  ad- 
vise, and  no  one   so  powerful  hs  to  aid 
\i^    while  we     abide    on     that  ground. 
Such  iwe    cursed    with    duties,    and  the 
net/ret  of  their    duties.      Kor    such    llu; 
decalogue   was     made,     and     other   fur 
more  voluminous  and  terrible  codes. 

We  must  act    with    so    rapid  and  re- 
sistless a  purpose  in    one  direction,  that 
our  vices  will  necessarily  trail  behind. 
Happy  the    man    who   observes    the 


hcnvcnlv  and  the  terrestrial  law  in  just 
proportion  ;  whose  every  faculty,  from 
the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his 
la-ad,  obeys  the  law  of  its  level  ;  who 
neither  stoops  nor  goes  on  tiptoe,  but 
lives  a  bu In i iced  life,  acceptable  to  na- 
ture and  to  ( Joil. 

When  we  would  rot  our  bodies  we 
cease  lo  support  them  ;  we  recline  on 
the  lap  of  earth.  So,  when  we  would 
rest  our  spirits,  we  must  recline  on  (he 
(•real  Spirit. 

( )ur  thoughts  are  the  epochs  in  our 
lives:  all  else  is  but  as  ;t  journal  of  the 
winds  that  blew  while  we  were  here. 

.lust  as  shabby  as  I  am  in  my  out- 
ward apparel,  ay.  and  more  lamentably 
shabbv  am  I  in  my  inward  substance. 
If  I  should  turn  myself  inside  out.  my 
rags  and  meanness  would  indeed  ap- 
pear. I  am  something  to  him  that 
made  me.  undoubtedly,  but  nut  much 
to  any  other  that  he  has  made. 

When  you  get  (loil  to  pulling  one 
wnv,  and  the  devil  the  other,  each  hav- 
ing his  feet  well  braced. — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  conscience  sawing  transverse- 
ly,— almost  auv  timber    will  give  wnv. 

A  temple,  you  know,  was  anciently 
•■an  open  place  without  a  root1."  whose 
walls  served  merely  to  shut  out  the 
world  ami  direct  the  mind  toward 
heaven  :  but  a  modern  iiieetiiii/-house 
shuts  out  the  heavens,  while  it  crowds 
the  world  into  still  closer  quarters. 

All  the  world  complain  now-a-days 
■of  a  press  of  trivial  duties  and  engage- 
ments, which  prevents  their  employ- 
ing themselves  on  some  higher  ground 
they  know  of:  but,  undoubtedly,  if 
they  were  made  of  the  right  stuff  to 
work  on  that  higher  ground,  provided 
they  were  rclensed  from  all  those  en- 
gagements, they  would  now  at  once 
fulfil  the  superior  engagement,  anil 
neglect  all  the  rest,  as  naturally  as  they 
breathe.  They  would  never  be  caught 
saying  that  they  had  no  time  tor  this, 
wltcn  the  dullest  man  knows  that  this  is 
all  that  he  has  time  for.  No  man  wbo 
nets  from  a  sense  of  duty  ever  puts  the 
lesser  duty  above  the  greater.  No  man 
has  the  desire  and  ability  to  work  on 
high  things,  but  he  has  also  the  ability 
to  build  himself  a  high  staging. 

What  the  essential  difference  lictwcen 
man  mid  woman  is  that  they  should  be  . 
thus  attracted  to  one  another,  no  one 
has  satisfactorily  answered.  Perhaps 
we  must  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
the  distinction  which  assigns  to  man 
the  sphere  of  wisdom,  anil  to  woman 
that  of  love,  though  neither  belongs  ex- 


clusively  to  either.  Mnn  is  contiuually 
saying  to  woman,  Why  will  you  not  be 
more  wise  ?  Woman  in  continually 
saying  to  man,  Why  will  you  not  be 
more  loving?  It  is  not  in  their  wills  to 
be  wise  or  to  be  loving ;  but,  unless 
each  is  both  wise  and  loving,  there  can 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  love. 

All  transcendent  goodness  is  one, 
though  appreciated  in  different  ways, or 
by  different  senses.  In  beauty  we  see 
it,  in  music  we  hear  it,  in  fragrauce  we 
scent  is,  in  the  palatable  the  pure  pal- 
ate tastes  it,  and  in  rare  health  the 
whole  body  feels  it.  The  variety  is  in 
the  surface  or  manifestation  ;  but  the 
radical  identity  we  fail  to  express. 
The  lover  sees  in  the  glance  of  his  be- 
loved the  same  beauty  that  in  the  sun- 
set paints  the  western  skies.  It  is  the 
same  daimon,  here  lurking  under  a 
human  eyelid,  and  there  under  the 
closing  eyelids  of  the  day.  Here,  iu 
small  compass,  is  the  ancient  and  nat- 
ural beauty  of  evening  and  morning. 
What  loving  astronomer  haa  ever  fath- 
omed the  ethereal  depths  of  the  eye? 

The  maiden  conceals  a  fairer  flower 
and  sweeter  fruit  than  any  calyx  iu  the 
field;  and,  if  she  goes  with i averted 
face,  confiding  iu  her  purity  and  high 
resolves,  she  will  make  the  heavens 
retrospective,  and  all  nature  humbly 
confess  its  queen. 

One  may  be  drunk  with  love  without 
being  any  nearer  to  finding  his  mate* 
i.iiv  of  coud   nature   than  of 


.-I  a-!''"*-' 


yX 

.  Ui._vi!<v. 


,t  tin"  bottom  of  most  mur- 

ISnt    tin'    -rood    nature    inu»t 

isel  of  the   good   spirit  or 


•mm"''  or  'I 
swell  ii- 


ll     common     sense     lind 
dl  consulted,    how    many    marriages 
„„1,|  never  have  taken    place  :     if  uu- 
iliviuc  sense,  how  lew  mar- 

wc   witness    would  ever 

i;,t..  «„. .. 

aVl.  taken  place  ! 

Our  love  may  be  ascending  or  dc- 
rtiilimr.  Wluil  is  its  character,  if  it 
an- lie  -'I id  ot'il.— - 

•Wo  Klin'  frs/Hi'l  tlio  aoul*  aliove. 
Dm  only  II"""'  '"'""■  wo  Ion:" 

severe   critic,      llate 


Love  I--1  » 


can 
an|,in  more  than  love.  They  who  as- 
jri.m  love  worthily,  subject  themselves 
,  „,,  ordeal  more  rigid  than  any  other. 

V  man  of  'hie  perceptions  is  more 
.„!,  li-iiiiuine  than  a  merely  sentimen- 
;  n-uiuaii.  The  heart  is  blind  :  but 
ilU,  ;.  i:i,i  Mind.  None  of  the  gods  is 
...'.jscriiiiiiuiihiL'. 

|  iiiirieil  hum  my  beloved  because 
||.,rewa>  one  thing  which  I  had  to  tell 
Lr.    She  ijuenl ioneit  me.      She    should 
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u,  known  all  by  sympathy.  That  I 
I  in  tell  it  her  was  the  difference  bc- 
».«ii  »-• — t'1*-  misnnderstandiiig. 
tt'Iiat  a  difference,  whether,  in  all 
„:ir  walks,  you  meet  only  strangers, or 
line  house  is  one  who  knows  you, 
,|  whom  you  know.  To  have  a 
•iher  or  u  sister?  To  have  a  gold 
:u>  on  your  (arm  !  To  find  diamonds 
Ik  {Travel  heaps  before  your  door  ! 
Ha-  rare  these  tilings  are  !  To  share 
ihudav  with  you,- — to  people  the  earth, 
tdivilier  to  have  a  god  or  a  goddess  for 
■oDipniiion  in  your  walks,  or  to  walk 
iluue  with  hinds  and  villains  aud 
-tries .  Would  not  a  friend  enhance 
he  beauty  of  the  landscape  as  much  as 
ulcer  or  hare?  Kvcry thing  would  ne- 
;iniwlcilge  and  serve  such  a  relation  ; 
in: corn  in  the  Held,  and  the  cranber- 
ies  iu  the  meadow.  The  flowers 
roulil  bloom,  and  the  birds  sing,  with 
i  uew  impulse.  There  would  be  more 
air  days  in  the  year. 

The  warmth  of  celestial  love  does 
Hot  relax,  but  nerves  and  braces  its  en- 
|nyer,  Warm  your  body  by  healthful 
wrcisc,  not  by  cowering  over  a  stove, 
ft'arm  your  spirit  by  performing  inde- 
pendently noble  deeds,  not  by  ignobly 
leeking  the  sympathy  of  your  fellows 
if  ho  are  no  better  than  yourself. 

The  luxury  of  affection, — there's  the 
langer.  There  must  be  some .  nerve 
iml  heroism  in  our  love,  as  of  a  winter 
noroing.  In  the  religion  of  all  nations 
i  purity  is  hinted  at,  which  I  fear,  men 
•ever  attain  to.  We  may  love  and  not 
derate  one  another.  The  love  that 
akea  us  us  it  finds  us  degrades  us. 
What  watch  we  must  keep  over  the 
Surest  and  purest  of  our  affections,  lest 
(here  be  some  taint  about  them.  May 
»e  so  love  ns  never  to  have  occasion  to 
lepent  of  our  love. 

t  V  hoever  loves  flowers,  loves  virgins 
Wd  chastity.  Love  and  lust  arc  as  far 
(sunder  as  a  flower-garden  is  from  a 
brothel. 


Extracts  from    Thoreau's 
Walden. 

i  tould  a  greater    miracle    take    place 

"  for  us  to  look  through  each  other's 

**  for  au  instant  ? 

One  generation  abandons  the  euter- 
*u*»  of  another  like  stranded  vessels. 

Nature  is  as  well  adapted  to  our 
"•Incus  «s  to  our  strength. 

No  man  ever  stood  the  lower  in  my 
*imatiou  for  having  a  patch  in  his 
*"*»;yct  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
Wn   anxiety,    commonly,    to    have 


whionublc,  or  at  least  clean  and  un- 
shed clothes,  than  to  have  a  sound 
uucieuce. 

"e  know  but  few  men,  a  great  mnny 
°«*  and  breeches. 

•n  the  loug  run  men  hit  only  what 
ky  aim  at. 

bankruptcy  Had  repudiatiou  arc  the 
S^g  boards  from  which  much  of  our 
•^luxation  vaults  and  turns  iu  eomer- 
w*>  hut  the  savage  stands  on  the  un- 
^"c  plank  of  famine. 

"ntnaman   has  got  his  house,   he 

U.T  not  be  the  richer  but  the  poorer  for 

Umni'  >t  be  the  house  that  has  got 
on. 

na»l  three  pieces  of  limestone  on  my 
**•  but  I  wus  terrified  to  fied  that 
*.r  required  to  be  dusted  daily,  when 

nature  of  my  mind  was  all  nndnst- 

cd  still,  and  I  threw  them  out  the  win- 
dow in  disgust.  How,  then,  could  1 
have  a  furnished  bonne?  I  would  rath- 
er sit  in  the  open  air,  for  no  dust  gath- 
ers on  the  grass,  unless  where  man  has 
broken  ground. 

I  would  rather  sit  on  u  pumpkin  and 
have  it  till  to  myself,  than  be  crowded 
on  a  velvet  cushion.  1  would  rather 
fide  on  earth  iu  an  ox  cart  with  a  free 
circulation,  than  go  to  heaven  iu  the 
fancy  car  of  an  excursion  train  and 
breathe  a  malaria  all  the  way. 

We  now  no  longer  camp  ns  for  a 
night,  but  have  settled  down  on  earth 
and  forgotten  heaven. 

I  want  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  man  ; 
that  some  fragrance  be  wafted  over  from 
him  to  me,  and  some  ripeness  flavor  our 
intercourse. 

T  never  dreamed  of  any  enormity 
greater  than  1  have  committed.  1  nev- 
er knew,  and  never  shall  know,  a  worse 
man  than  myself.- 

-V  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  things  which  he  cafi  afford  to 
let  alone. 

The  winds  which  passed  over  my 
dwelling  were  such  us  sweep  over  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  bearing  the  broken 
strains. or  celestial  parts  only,  of  ter- 
restial  music.  The  morning  wind  for- 
ever blows,  the  poem  of  creation  is  un- 
interrupted ;  but  few  are  the  ears  that 
hear  it. 

I  look  between  and  over  the.  near 
green  hills  to  some  distant  and  higher 
oues  in  the  horizon,  tinged  with  blue. 
Indeed,  by  standing  on  tip-toe  1  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  peaks  of 
the  still  bluer  and  more  distant  moun- 
tain   ranges    iu    the    north-west,    those 


true-blue  coins  from  henvcu's  own  mint. 

Kvery  morning  was  a  cheerful  invita- 
tion to  make  my  life  of  equal  simplicity, 
ami  i  may  say  innocence,  with  Nature 
herself.  1  have  been  as  sincere  a  wor- 
shipper of  Aurora  as  the  Greeks.  I 
got  up  early  and  bathed  iu  the  pond  ; 
that  was  a  religious  exercise,  and  one 
of  tlie  best  things  which  1  did.  They 
say  that  characters  were  engraven  on 
the  bathing  tub  of  King  Tching-thang 
to  this  effect:  "Kcncw  thyself  complete- 
ly each  day  ;  do  it  again,  and  again,  and 
"forever  agaiu."  I  can  understand  that. 
Morning  brings  back  the  heroic  ages. 

All  poets  and  heroes,  like  Memoon, 
arc  the  children  of  Aurora,  and  emit 
their  music  at  sunrise.  To  him  whose 
elastic  and  vigorous  thought  keeps  pace 
with  tlie  sun,  the  day  is  a  perpetual 
morning.  It  matters  not  what  the 
clocks  say  or  the  attitudes  and  labors  of 
men.  Morning  is  when  1  am  awak« 
and  there  is  a  dawn  iu  me.  Moral  re- 
form is  the  effort  to  throw  off  sleep. 
Why  is  it  that  men  give  so  poor  an  ac- 
count of  their  day  if  they  have  not  been 
slumbering  ? 

To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  man  who  was  quite 
awake.  How  could  I  have  looked  him 
in  the  face  ? 

I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all 
the  marrow  of  life,  to  live  so  sturdily 
and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all 
that  Was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath 
and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  reduce  it  to  its  low*est  terms, 
and,  if  it  be  proved  te  be  mean,  why 
then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine 
meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its  mean- 
ness to  the  world  ;  or  if  it  were  sublime, 
to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able 
to  give  a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next 
excursion. 

Our  life  is  frittered  away  by  detail. 

Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity !  I 
say,  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three, 
and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand ;  in- 
stead of  a  million  count  half  a  dozen, 
and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb 
nail.  In  the  midst  of  this  chopping  sea 
of  civilized  life,  such  are  the  clouds  and 
storms  and  quicksands  -  and  thousand- 
and-onc  items  to  be  allowed  for,  that  a 
man  has  to  live,  it  he  would  not  founder 
and  go  to  the  bottom  and  not  make  hi® 
port  at  all,  by  dead  reckoning,  and  he 
must  be  a  great  calculator  indeed  who 
succeeds.  Simplify,  simplify.  Instead 
of  three  meals  a  day,  if  it  be  necessay 
eat  but  one  ;  instead  of  a  hundred  dish- 
es, five ;  and  reduce  other  things  in 
proportion. 
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Why  should  wc  live  with  suck  hurry 
and  waste  of  life  ?  We  are  determined 
to  be  starved  before  wc  arc  hungry. 
Men  say  thut  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,  and  so  they  take  a' thousand  stitch- 
es to-day  to  save  nino  tomorrow.  Am 
for  work,  we  haven't  any  of  any  conse- 
quence. We  have  the  Saint  Vitus' 
da  net  and  cannot  possibly  keep  our 
heads  still,  li'  I  should  only  gi\e  a  t\-w 
pulls  at  the  parish  bell-rope,  as  for  a 
fire,  that  is,  without  setting  the  bell, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  on  his  farm  in 
tlie  outskirts  of  Concord,  notwithstand- 
ing that  press  of  engagements  which  was 
his  excuse  so  many  times  this  morning, 
nor  a  boy,  nor  a  woman.  I  might  al- 
most say,  but  would  forsake  all  and  fol- 
low that  sound,  not  mainly  to  save 
property  from  the  flames,  but,  if  wc 
will  confess  the  truth,  much  more  to 
see  it  burn,  since  burn  it  must,  and  we, 
be  it  known,  did  not  set  it  on  fire, — or 
see  it  put  out.  and  have  a  hand  in  it,  if 
that  is  done  as  handsomely  ;  yes,  even 
if  it  were  the  parish  church  itself. 
Hardly  a  man  takes  a  half  hour's  nap 
after  dinner,  but  when  he  wakes  he 
holds  up  his  head  and  asks,  ''What's 
the  news?"  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
had  stood  his  sentinels. 

When  we  are  unhurried  and  wise,  we 
perceive  that  only  great  and  worthy 
tilings  have  any  permanent  and  absolute 
existence, — that  petty  fears  and  petty 
pleasures  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  re- 
ality. 

Men  esteem  truth  remote,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  system,  behind  the  farthest 
star,  before  Adam  and  after  the  last 
man.  In  eternity  there  is  indeed  some- 
thing true  and  sublime.  But  all  these 
times  and  places  and  occasions  arc  now 
and  here.  (Jod  himself  culminates  in 
the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be 
more  divine  in  the  lapse  of  all  the  ages. 
And  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  at  all 
what  is  sublime,  and  noble  only  by  the 
perpetual  instilling  and  drenchiug  of 
the  reality  that  surrounds  us.  The  uni- 
verse constantly  and  obediently  answers 
to  our  conceptions  ;  whether  we  travel 
fast  or  slow,  the  track  is  laid  for  us. 
Let  us  spend  our  lives  iu  conceiving 
then.  The  poet  or  the  artist  never  yet 
had  so  fair  and  noble  a  design  but  some 
of  his  posterity  at  least  could  accom- 
plish it. 

Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing 
in.  I  drink  at  it ;  but  while  I  drink  I 
see  the  sandy  bottom  and  detect  how 
shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides 
away,  but  eternity  remains.      I    would 


drink  deeper ;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars.  I  cannot 
count  one.  I  know  not  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  I  have  always  been 
regretting  that  I  was  not  as  wise  as  the 
day  1  was  born.  The  intellect  is  a 
cleaver ;  it  discerns  and  rifts  its  way 
into  the  secret  of  things.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  any  more  busy  with  my  hands 
than  is  necessary.  My  head  is  hands 
and  feet.  I  feel  all  my  best  faculties 
concentrated  in  it. 

The  works  of  the  great  poets  have 
never  yet  been  read  by  mankind,  for 
only  great  poets  can  read  them.  They 
have  only  been  read  as  the  multitude 
read  the  stars,  at  most  astrologically, 
not  astronomically.  Most  men  have 
learned  to  read  to  serve  a  paltry  con- 
venience, as  they  have  learned  to  cipher 
in  order  to  keep  accounts  and  not  be 
cheated  in  trade  ;  but  of  reading  as  a 
noble  intellectual  exercise  they  know  lit- 
tle or  nothing ;  yet  this  only  is  reading, 
in  a  high  sense,  not  that  which  lulls  us 
as  a  luxury  and  suffers  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we 
have  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  read  and  de- 
vote our  most  alert  and  wakeful  hours 
to. 

I  think  that  having  learned  our  let- 
ters wc  should  read  the  best  that  is  in 
literature,  and  not  be  forever  repeating 
our  a  b  abs,  and  words  of  one  syllable, 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  classes,  sitting  on 
the  lowest  and  foremost  ferm  all  our 
lives. 

How  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new 
era  in  his  life  from  the  reading  of  a . 
book.  The  book  exists  for  us  perchance 
which  will  explain  our  miracles  and  re- 
veal new  ones.  The  at  present  unutter- 
able things  we  may  find  somewhere  ut- 
tered. These  same  questions  that  dis- 
turb and  puzzle  and  confound  us  have 
in  their  turn  occurred  to  all  the  wise 
men  ;  not  one  has  been  omitted  ;  and 
each  has  answered  them,  according  to 
his  ability,  by  his  words  and  his  life. 

The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  pene- 
trates   my  woods  summer  and  winter, 
Rounding  like  the  scream    of  a    hawk 
sailing   over    some    farmer's  yard,  in- 
forming me  that  many  restless  city  mer- 
chants are  arriving  within  the  circle   ol 
the  town,  or  adventurous  country  traders 
Ironi  the  other  side.      As  they  come  un- 
der one  horizon,  they  shout  their  warn- 
ing to  get  off  the    track    to    the    other, 
heard  sometimes  through   the  circles  of 
two  towns.      Here  come    your  grocer- 
ies, country  ;  your  rations,  countrymen  ! 
.Nor  is  there  any    man   so   independent 


on  his  farm  thnt  ho  ran  say  them  nay. 
Antl  hero's  your  pay  for  thorn  !  screams 
tho  countryman's  whistle  ;  timber  -like 
long  buttering  rains  going  twenty  miles 
nn  hour  against  the  city's  wnlls.  and 
chairs  enough  to  seat  all  tho  weary  anil 
heavy  laden  that  dwell  within  them. 
With  such  huge  and  lumbering  civility 
tho  country  hands  h  chair  to  the  city. 
All  the  Indian  huckleberry  hills  are 
stripped,  nil  the  cranberry  meadows  arc 
raked  into  the  oity.  Up  comes  the  cot- 
ton, down  goes  the  woven  cloth  ;  up 
comes  the  silk,  down  goes  the.  wool- 
len ;  up  come  the  books,  but  down 
goes  the  wit  that  writes  them. 


Extracts    from    Thoreau's 
Yankee  in  Canada. 


At  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  we  walk- 
ed softly  down  the  broad-aisle  with 
our  hats  in  onr  bauds.  Presently  came 
in  a  troop  of  Canadians,  in  their  homc- 
.spun,  who  had  come  to  the  city  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  one  and  all  kneeled 
down  in  the  aisle  before  the  high  niter 
to  their  devotions,  somewhat  awkward- 
ly, as  cattle  prepare  to  lie  down,  and 
there  we  left  them.  As  if  you  were  to 
catch  some  farmer's  sons  from  Marl- 
boro, '.come  to  cattle-show,  silently 
kneeling  iu  Concord  meeting-house 
some  Wednesday !  Would  there  not 
soon  bo  a  mob  peeping  in  at  the  win- 
dows? It  is  true,  these  Roman  Cath- 
olics, priests  and  all,  impress  me  as  a 
people  who  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
significance  of  their  symbols.  It  is  ns 
if  an  ox  had  strayed  into  a  church  and 
were  trying  to  bethink  himself.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  capable  of  reverence  ; 
but  we  Yankees  are  a  people  in  whom 
this  sentiment  has  nearly  died  out,  and 
in  this  respect  we  cannot  bethink  our- 
selves even  as  oxen. 

I  have  no  doubt  thnt  soldiers  -well 
drilled  are,  as  a  class,  peculiarly  desti- 
tute of  originality  and  independence. 

I  never  wear  my  best  coat  ou  a  jour- 
ney, though  perchance  I  could  show  a 
certificate  to  prove  that  1  have  a  more 
costly  one,  at  lenst,  at  home,  if  that 
were  all  tbat  a  gentleman  required. 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  traveller  to  go  dress- 
ed. I  should  no  more  think  of  it  than 
of  putting  on  a  clean  dicky  and  black- 
ing my  shoes  to  go  a-fishing  ;  as  if  you 
were  going  out  to  dine,  when,  in  fact, 
the  genuine  traveler  is  going  out  to 
work  hard,  and  fare  harder, — to  eat  a 
crust  by  the  wayside  whenever  he  can 
get  it. 

The  perfection  of  travelling  is  to  tra- 
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vel  withont  baggage. 

In  Canada  we  see  women  and  girla 
at  work  in  the  fields,  digging  potatoes 
alone,  or  bundling  up  the  grain  which 
the  men  cut.  They  appeared  in  rude 
health,  with  a  great  deal  of  color  in 
their  cheeks,  and,  if  their  occupation 
had  made  them  coarse,  it  impressed  me 
as  better  in  its  effects  than  making 
shirts  at  fourpence  apiece,  or  doing 
nothing  at  all ;  unless  it  be  chewing 
slate  pencils,  with  still  smaller    results. 

I  got  home  this  Thursday  evening, 
having  spent  just  one  week  in  Canada 
and  travelled  eleven  hundred  miles. 
The  whole  expense  of  this  journey,  in- 
cluding two  guide-books  and  a  map, 
which  cost  one  dollar  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  was  twelve  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents. 


The  Thoreau  Engravings. 

A  friend  to  whom  we  sent  the  rough 
proofs  of  the  inexpensive  engravings, 
published  on  the  first  page,  replied  as 
follows  :  "I  received  the  proof  to-day 
and  I  am  mere  than  pleased — I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  The  little  clump  of 
shrubbery  near  the  house  in  the  sun,  is 
perfect  as  the  original ;  also  the  tew 
small  pines,  etc.,  on  the  west.  The 
large  trunks  of  trees  yonder,  by  the 
fence  are  unnatural  by  being  too  thick 
by  twice  too  many  ;  however  that  is  a 
small  matter.  The  point  ot  the  lake 
shore,  and  its  aurface  slightly  ruffled,  is 
▼ery  natural.  The  likeness  ofThoreau 
is  very  good  and  will  bo  recognized  by 
all  who  know  him.  The  view  from  the 
cast  side  is  the  most  natural.  The  ar- 
tist must  have  been  familiar  with  its 
scenery.  Tho  whole  grounds,  together 
with  the  building,  will  bo  recognized  by 
all  who  wore  familiar  with  the  place  .'13 
years  ago." 


Extracts    from    Thoreau's 

Week   on  the   Concord 

and     Merrimack 

Rivers. 

I  had  often  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Concord,  watching  the  lapse  of  the  cur- 
rent, nn  emblem  of  all  progress,  follow- 
ing the  same  law  with  the  system,  with 
time,  nnd  all  that  is  made  ;  Hie  weeds  at 
the  bottom  gently  bonding  down  the 
stream,  shaken  by  the  watery  wind, 
still  planted  where  their  seeds  had  sunk, 
but  ere  long  to,  die  and  go  down  like- 
wise ;  the  shining  pebbles,  not  yet 
anxious  to  better  their  condition,  the 
chips  and  weeds,  nnd  occasional  logs 
and  stems  of  trees  that  floated  past,  ful- 


filling their  fate,  wore  objects  of  singu- 
lar interest  to  me,  and  at  last  I  resolved 
to  launch  myself  on  its  bosom  and  float 
whither  it  would  bear  me. 

I  have  passed  down  the  river  l>cfore 
sunrise  on  n  summer  morning  between 
fields  of  lilies  still  shut  in  .sleep  ;  and 
when,  nt  length,  the  flnkes  of  sunlight 
from  over  the  bnuk  fell  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  whole  fields  of1  white  blos- 
soms seemed  to  flash  open  before  me, 
as  I  floated  along,  like  the  unfolding  of 
a  banner,  so  sensible  is  this  flower  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

All  these  sounds,  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  the  hum 
of  insects  at  noon,  are  the  evidence  of 
nature's  health  or  sound  state.  Such  is 
the  never  failing  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  language,  the  most  perfect  art  in  the 
world  ;  the  chisel  of  a  thousand  years 
retouches  it. 

The  white  man  comes,  pale  as  the 
dawn,  with  a  lond  of  thought,  with  a 
slumbering  intelligence  as  r  fire  raked 
up,  knowing  well  what  he  knows,  not 
guessing  but  calculating ;  strong  in 
community,  yielding  obedience  to  au- 
thority ;  of  experienced  race  ;  of  won- 
derful, wonderful  common  sense  ;  dull 
but  capable,  slow  but  persevering,  se- 
vere but  just,  of  little  humor  but  genu- 
ine ;  a  laboring  man,  despising  game 
and  sport ;  building  a  house  that  en- 
dures, a  framed  house.  He  buys  the 
Indian's  moccasins  and  baskets,  then 
buys  his  hunting-grounds,  and  at  length 
forgets  where  he  is  buried  and  ploughs 
up  his  bones. 

The  wisest  man  preaches  no  doc- 
trines ;  he  has  no  scheme  ;  he  sees  no 
rafter,  not  even  a  cobweb,  against  the 
heavens.     It  is  clear  sky. 


Thoreau  as  a  Poet. 


My   B&xra. 

Nature  doth  have  her  dawn  each  day, 
But  mine  are  far  between  : 

Content  I  cry,  for  sooth  to  say, 
Mine  brightest  are,  I  ween ! 

For  when  my  son  doth  deign  to  rise, 
Though  it  be  her  noontide. 

xler  fairest  field  in  shadow  lies, 
Nor  can  my  light  abide. 

Sometimes  I  bask  me  in  her  day, 
Conversing  with  my  mate ; 

But  if  we  interchange  one  ray 
Forthwith  her  heat*  abate. 

Through  this  discourse  I  ulimb  and 
As  from  some  eastern  hill, 

A  brighter  morrow  rise  to  me 
Than  lieth  in  her  skill. 

As  'twere  two  summer  days  in  one. 
Two  Sundays  come  together, 

Our  rays  united  make  one  snn 
With  fairest  summer  weather. 


Thoreau. 


BT    MCTBIEI,   WTLTOW. 

He  tuned  from  dim  cathedr&l  aimlea 
To  eeareb  the  Boripturea  of  the  wilda ; 
To  find  God's  Word  in  Nature's  smile*. 

If  en  marvelled  at  so  strange  a  qneet. 
He  followed  it  with  keener  zest, 
Winning  the  meeds  he  counted  best. 

God  rest  him  on  bis  native  bills  I 
Above  his  besrt  the  clover  thrills, 
WUd  ivy  wanders  where  it  wills. 

Within  the  ear  that  Ueth  low 

The  solemn  pine  trees  whisper  alow 

The  secrets  dsap  of  frost  and  snow. 

Conning  at  ease  the  mystic  tome 
Wherein  "wo  torn  one  leaf  alone. 
He  rests  among  his  friends  at  home. 

Still  vagrants  we,  whose  days  go  by, 
Leaving,  anvanqnished,  as  they  fly, 
Death's  vast  and  voiceless  mystery. 

[Goldbh  Rcrt®. 

[Reminiscences   of 
Thoreau  by  George 
William  Curtis,    Har- 
per's New  Monthly 
Magazine,    XXV,    270-1 
TjuTyTT862)3 

iBititor's  #nsq  A\x. 

THE  name  of  Henry  Thoreau  is  known  to  very 
few  persons  beyond  those  who  personally  knew 
him.;  but  it  will  be  known  long  and  well  in  our  lit- 
erature, and  can  not  fade  from  the  memories  of  all 
who  ever  saw  him.  He  was  a  plain  New  England 
man,  who*  sighed  neither  for  old  England  nor  for 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  woods  and  pastures  of  a 
Tegion  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty 
or  for  cultivation  he  found  all  the  company  he  cared 
for,  and  believed  that  the  birds  and  beasts  and  flow- 
ers he  knew  were  certainly  as  good,  and  the  men 
and  women  perhaps  even  better,  than  he  could  have 
found  in  any  other  place  at  any  other  time. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  perfectly  simple.  He  had 
an  aptitudo  for  study,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
worked  as  a  land-surveyor,  while  he  studied  as  his 
inclinations  led;  built  a  shanty  or  cottage  by  the 
sido  of  a  pretty  pond,  where  he  lived  quite  alone  at 
an  expanse  of  about  seventy  dollars  a  year ;  was  as 
faithful  a  student  of  nature  as  he  was  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  Hindoo  philosophy  ;  was  a  most  accurate 
observer,  and  became  known  to  naturalists  and  val- 
ued by  them ;  had  a  shrewd  mother-wit ;  but  upon 
the  whole  he  seemed  to  think  that  civilization  had 
gone  astray ;  that  much  fine  wisdom  had  perished 
with  the  Indians,  and  had  not  been  replaced ;  that 
the  Stoics  were  the  true  heroes,  and  the  Hindoo  Ve- 
(las  and  Norse  Eddas  the  most  interesting  religious 
legends. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  rectitude,  independence, 
and  sagacity.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  him  that  no  one 
was  so  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  action.  He  wished  neither  riches,  nor 
fame,  nor  influence.  He  cared  to  be  himself  only, 
and  he  held  the  world  and  modern  times  successful- 
ly at  bay.  But  h»  was  entirely  unobtrusive.  Once 
or  twice  only,  by  the.  urgent  request  of  otners,  he 
spoke  in  public,  but  without  especial  success,  for  he 
was  in  no  dc.grco  magnetic  or  impassioned,  and  his 
intellectual  habit  was  solitary  and  severe.  He  was 
truly  at  home  in. the  woods  or  on  the  water,  and  yet 
ho  was  so  much  more  than  a  naturalist  mercl}',  like 
Cotton  or  any  of  tho  amiable  observers  of  birds  and 
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animuls,  that  he  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  naturalist 
only  in  the  largest  sense.  He  was  quite  as  much 
thinker  as  he  was  observer,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  literature.  His  chapter  on  Reading,  in  his 
"Walden,  or  Lifo  in  the  Woods,"  is  as  good  as  any 
thing  ever  written  upon  the  subject. 

"No  wonder,"  he  Bays,  "that  Alexander  carried 

the  Iliad  with  him  on  his  expeditions  in  a  precious 
casket.  A  written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics. 
It  is  something  at  once  more  intimate  with  us  and 
more  universal  than  any  other  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  work  of  art  nearest  to  life  itself.  It  may  be 
translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be  read, 
but  actually  breathed  from  all  human  lips — not  be 
represented  on  canvas  or  in  marble  only,  but  be 
carved  out  of  the  breath  of  life  itself.  The  symbol 
of  an  ancient  man's  thought  becomes  a  modern  man's 
speech.  Two  thousand  summers  have  imparted  to 
the  monuments  of  Grecian  literature,  as  to  her  mar- 
bles, only  a  maturer  golden  and  autumnal  tint,  for 
they  have  carried  their  own  serene  and  cheerful  at- 
mosphere into  all  lands,  to  protect  them  against  tho 

corrosion  of  time Most  men  have  learned  to 

read  to  serve  a  paltry  convenience,  as  they  have 
learned  to  cipher  in  order  to  keep  accounts,  and  not 
be  cheated  in  trade ;  but  of  reading  as  a  noble  intel- 
lectual exercise  they  know  little  or  nothing;  yet 
this  only  is  reading,  in  a  high  sense,  not  that  which 
lulls  us  as  a  luxury,  and  suffers  the  nobler  faculties 
to  sleep  the  while,  but  what  we  have  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  read,  and  devote  our  most  alert  and  wake- 
ful hours  to." 

This  book,  the  record  of  his  residence,  his  thoughts, 
and  observations  during  the  time  ho  lived  in  the 
woods  upon  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  is  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any 
literature.  Ho  lived  in  his  cottage  about  two  years* 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  his  home  was  in  the  village. 
"I  found,"  he  sa3'S,  "that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year  I  could  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
living.  Tho  whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as  most 
of  my  summers,  I  had  free  and  clear  for  study." 
The  cheerful  humor  with  which  he  details  his  wood- 
land experience  is  racy  and  delightful.  "Many  a 
traveler  came  out  of  his  way  to  see  me  and  the  in- 
side of  my  house,  and,  as  an  excuse  for  calling,  ask- 
ed for  a  glass  of  water.  I  told  them  that  I  drank 
at  the  pond,  and  pointed  thither,  offering  to  lend 
them  a  dipper."  "Restless  committed  men,  whoso 
time  was  all  taken  up  in  getting  a  living  or  keeping 
it ;  ministers  who  spoke  of  God  as  if  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  subject,  who  could  not  bear  all  kind? 
of  opinions ;  doctors,  lawyers,  uneasy  housekeepers, 
who  pried  into  my  cupboard  and  bed  when  I  was 

out — how  came  Mrs. to  know  that  my  sheets 

were  not  as  clean  as  hers  ? — young  men  who  had 
ceased  to  be  young,  and  had  concluded  that  it  was 
safest  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of  tho  profes- 
sions— all  these  generally  said  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  do  so  much  good  in  mj'  position.  Ay  I  there 
was  the  rub.  The  old  and  infirm  and  the  timid,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  thought  most  of  sickness,  and 
sudden  accident,  and  death;  to  them  life  seemed 
full  of  danger — what  danger  is  there  if  you  don't 
think  of  any? — and  they  thought  that  a  prudent 
man  would  carefully  select  the  safest  position,  where 
Dr.  B might  be  on  hand  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. To  them  the  village  was  literally  a  com-muni- 
ly,  a  league  for  mutual  defense;  and  you  would  sup- 
pose that  they  would  not  go  a  huckleberrying  with- 
out a  medicine-chest.  The  amount  of  it  is,  if  a  man 
is  alive  there  is  always  danger  that  ho  may  die, . 
though  the  danger  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  in 
proportion  as  he  is  dead-and-Mivo  to  begin  with. 
A  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs." 

Thoreau  was  a  Stoic,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
cynic.  His  neighbors  in  the  village  thought  him 
odd  and  whimsical,  but  his  practical  skill  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  in  wood-craft  was  known  to  them.     No 

man  was  his  enemy,  and  some  of  the  best  men  were 
his  fastest  friends. '  But  his  life  was  essentially  soli- 
tary and  reserved.  Careless  of  appearances  in  later 
days,  wiicn  his  hair  and  beard  were  long,  if  you  had 
seen  him  in  the  woods  you  might  have  fancied  Orson 
passing  by ;  but  had  you  stopped  to  talk  with  him, 
you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  seen  the  shepherd 
of  Admetus's  flock,  or  chatted  with  a  wiser  Jaques. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  been  sinking  under  a  con- 


sumption. He  made  a  journey  to  tho  West  a  year 
ago,  but  in  vain;  and  returned  to  die  quietly  at 
home. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  him  again,  last  No- 
vember, when  he  came  into  thejibrary  of  a  friend  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Pliny's  letters.  Ho  was  much 
wasted,  and  his  doom  was  clear.  But  he  talked  in 
the  old  strain  of  wise  gravity  without  either  senti- 
ment or  sadness.  His  conversation  fell  upon  tho 
Indians  of  this  country,  of  our  obligations  to  them,  ! 
and  our  Ingratitude.  It  was  by  far  the  best  talk 
about  Indians  I  have  ever  heard  or  read ;  and  some- 
where among  his  papers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  mon- 
ument of  his  knowledge  of  them  and  regard  for  them 
survives. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  the  neighbor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  read  a  discourse  at  his  funeral. 
"  Referring  to  the  Alpine  flower  A  delictus,  or  noble- 
purity,  which  the  young  Switzcrs  sometimes  lose 
their  lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  heights,  he 
said :  '  Could  we  pierce  to  where  he  is,  wo  should 
sec  him  wearing  profuse  chaplets  of  it,  for  it  belonged 
to  him.'  Where  there  is  knowledge,  where  there  is 
virtue,  where  there  is  beauty,  where  there  is  pro- 
gress, there  is  now  his  home."  In  a  poem  called 
"  Woodnotes,"  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Emerson  had  already  said  what  he  doubtless  felt 
of  this  valued  and  faithful  friend.  The  lines  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  author  is 
not  known  as  a  poet,  although  few  men  have  writ- 
ten such  true  poetry : 

•'The  water-courses  were  my  guide; 
I  traveled  grateful  by  their  side, 
Or  through  their  channel  dry; 
They  led  me  through  the  thicket  damp, 
Through  brake  and  fern,  the  beavers'  camp, 
Through  beds  of  granite  cut  my  road, 
And  their  resistless  friendship  showed; 
The  falling  waters  led  me, 
The  foodful  waters  fed  me, 
And  brought  me  to  the  lowost  land, 
Unerring  to  the  ocean  sand. 
The  moss  upon  the  forest  bark 
Was  pole-star  when  ;ue  night  was  dark; 
The  purple  berries  in  the  wood 
Supplied  me  necessary  food; 
For  Nature  ever  faithful  is 
To  such  as  trnst  her  faithfulness. 
When  the  forest  shall  mislead  me, 
When  the  night  and  morning  lie, 
When  sea  and  land  refuse  to  feed  me, 
'Twill  be  time  enough  to  die; 
Then  will  yet  my  mother  yield 
A  pillow  in  her  greenest  field, 
Nor  tho  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover." 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  EUEBSON. 

An  liour  with  Ralph  Waldo  KtnerHon  all 
to  yournolf, — not  Emerson  in  his  books  or 
lectures,  hut  Emor.son  as  tho  genial,  gener- 
ous counselor  and  friend, — who  that  has 
ever  had  and  improved  it  does  not  grate- 
fully remember  it  as  a  golden  privilege 
which  cannot  bo  roset  by  any  rhetorical  jew- 
elry? Any  account  of  it,  however  minute 
or  exact,  is  sure  to  fail  in  conveying  the  in- 
effable charm  of  that  personality  so  ready 
to  yield  its  richness  and  fragrance  to.  the 
one  that  needed  it.  Nothing  but  a  comfort- 
able amount  of  egotism,  and  a  grateful 
Sense  of  benefit  received,  could  protect  a 
man  from  a  heavy  sense  of  guilt  of  robbing 
Mr.  Kmerson  of  a  whole  hour  of  his  pre- 
cious time,  even  if  perpetrated,  like  other 
daring  robberies,  on  a  railroad  train.  lie 
.  had  invited  Goethe  to  ride  with  him  on  the 
road  from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  What 
a  bold  trespasser  to  come  between  the  com- 
munion of  two  such  princely  souls,  intellect- 
ual twins,  indeed,  but  one  towering  above 
the  other  in  moral  stature  as  a  mountain 
towers  above  a  foot-hill  1 

I. 
In  December,  1871,  a  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  fill- 
ing up  the  chinks  of  newspaper  work  by 
taking  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  found  himself  one 
Sunday  morning  at  Washington,  on  the 
hill-top  where  looms  the  Howard  University. 
s  He  had  a  notebook  and  a  well-filled  pencil- 
case  in  his  pocket.  He  was  not  ou  the 
scent  for  news :  he  was  prepared  to  resign 
himself  temporarily  to  the  delights  of  do- 
mestic life  and  to  those  religious  inspirations 
which  Washington  churches  afford,  lie 
had  no  idea  he  should  hear  such  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  in  the  national  capital,  and  that 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  to  be  the 
preacher.  There  were  thousands  of  others  ! 
in  that  city  under  the  same  bond  of  igno- 
rance, which  was  not  to  be  broken  until  tlie 
opportunity  to  improve  the  occasion  had 
passed.  The  announcement  came  not 
through  the  cliurcli  bells.  It  was  not  ad- 
vertised, not  one  of  the  most  astute  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  got  wind  of  it; 
for  Hie  wind  did  not  blow  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  those  who  made  t lie  arrangement 
knew  that  the  preacher  hated  reporters.  It 
was  a  very  gentle  whisper  of  information 
that  brought  the  word  that  Mr.  Kmerson 
was  to  speak  to  the  colored  students  of  the 
University  that  Sunday  morning.  -Just 
think  of  the  light  of  Emerson's  eyes  and 
the  benediction  of  his  smile  playing  upon 
these  black,  shiny  faces! 

An  audience  of  about  one  hundred  and 
lifty  students,  professors,  and  teachers  gath- 
ered in  the  lecture-room.  !t  was  for  the 
most  part  a  solid  array  of  African  ebony, 
panelled,  here  and  there,  by  white  wood 
and  mahogany.  There  was  a  pleasing  ex- 
pectancy in  those  rolling  eyeballs,  llalph 
Waldo  Emerson  sat  on  the  platform.  To 
the  Tribune  correspondent,  who  glided 
through    a    side    aisle    into    a   corner  where 
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the  shadow"  of  his  note-book  would  not 
obscure  the  movement  of  the  speaker's 
thought,  it  was  an  impressive  sight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  white  teachers  and  a 
few  of  the  younger  pupils,  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  audience  had  been  born  and  reared 
under  the  blight  of  slavery.  The  smoke  of 
the  war  had  now  cleared  away.  They  bore 
the  scars  of  the  old  manacles,  but  they  were 
no  longer  slaves.  And  now,  groping  their 
way  from  darkness  into  light,  in  the  halls  of 
this  beneficent  institution  they  had  gathered 
together,  on  this  Sunday  morning,  to  hear 
one  who  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  free- 
born  man,  a  prophet  inspired  of  (Jod,  who 
spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes, 
if  there  was  anything  that  Mr.  Emerson 
disliked  to  do,  it  was  to  make  an  extempora- 
neous address.  If  he  had  known  that  one 
had  been  expected  of  him,  it  is  altogether 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  visited  the 
school  at  all.  He  came  in  his  innocence  at 
the  invitation  of  the  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment, simply  to  see  and  learn,  and  not 
dreaming,  as  lie  told  me  afterward,  that  he 
was  expected  to  deliver  any  formal  address. 
When,  therefore,  instead  of  witnessing  any 
exercises  or  hearing  a  debate,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  upon,  by  Prof.  Langston,  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  gathered  solely  to  hear 
him,  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  But  that 
phalanx  of  dark,  eager  faces  before  him 
could  not  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Euk.sou  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
might  talk  safely  without  having  a  text.  In 
his  essays,  nearly  every  sentence  is  a  text  in 
itself.  Like  a  pearl  on  a  necklace,  it  can  be 
unstrung  and  still  retain  its  completion  and  j 
beauty.  If  he  had  taken*  a  lecture  from  his 
pocket  and  announced  a  subject,  he  proba- 1 
bly  would  not  have  followed  it  so  closely  as 
he  did  the  theme  which  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment.  As  I  look  over  the  address,  it 
seems  to  have  more  unity  than  belonged  to 
most  of  his  carefully  prepared  essays.  The 
sentences  were  hooked  together  more  closely 
with  "now"  and  "therefore"  and  "for  in- 
stance," the  better  to  assist  these  untrained 
minds  to  see  the  relation  of  his  thought. 

Without  rising  from  his  chair  on  the  plat- 
form, his  face  lighted  with  that  benignant 
smile  which  showed  that  his  kindliness  was 
greater  than  his  embarrassment,  Mr.  Em- 
erson slowly,  gently  explained  that  he  had 
come  as  a  hearer  and  a  witness,  but  not 
understanding  that  he  was  to  take  any 
active  part,  by  no  means  that  of  leader,  lie 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
.institution  and  meeting  its  scholars,  and 
learning  the  many  details  of  design  and 
direction  of  the  school.  "My  own  familiar- 
ity," he  said,  "is  not  at  all  with  directing 
the  attention  of  classes,  except  as  tho  public 
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called  their  attention  to  "divine  George 
Herbert,"  as  "a  little  the  best  religious 
English  book  that  I  recall.  I  don't  know 
any  one  who  has  spoken  so  purely  and  so 
sweetly  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  us  as 
George  Herbert."  He  essayed  to  quote  the 
opening  verse  of  Herbert's  hymn, 

"Sweet  day)  so  cool,  so  cnlm,  »o  bright t" 

but  did  not  render  the  metre  exactly,  and 
forgot  the  last  line.  Then,  he  passed  to 
speak  of  the  special  capacity  with  which 
each  mind  is  endowed,  and  the  special  work 
that  belongs  to  us  in  life.  He  wished  "that 
each  young  person  should  learn  that  secret 
that  he  only  can  tell, — what  it  is  that  he  is  to 
do.  When  he  is  laboring  against  his  proper 
calling,  he  finds  himself  met  with  obstacles 
that  increase  as  he  goes.  When  he  is  fol- 
lowing his  proper  mission,  the  leading  of 
his  inward  guide,  he  is  assisted  by  every 
step  which  he  takes.  The  purpose  for 
which  he  is  made  is  always  becoming  more 
clear  to  him.  I  believe  that,  for  every  active 
mind  in  its  own  direction,  there  is  a  thought 
waking  every  morning, — a  new  thought ;  that 
every  day  brings  new  instruction  and 
facility ;  that  even  in  the  dreams  of  the 
night  we  are  helped  forward." 

These  thoughts  did  not  flow  with  the 
fluency  with  which  they  may  be  read.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  report  liim :  the 
words  slowly  trickled  from  the  end  of  my 
pencil,  like  crystal  drops  from  the  point  of 
a  stalactite,  and  I  was  glad  enough  of  a 
vase  to  catch  them  in.  Often  there  were 
long  pauses  which  would  have  been  painful 
in  anybody  else;  but  it  was  a  pleasure,  as 
one  of  the  hearers  said,  to  look  at  his  face 
and  see  him  think. 

At  the  request  of"  Mr.  Langston  that  he 
would  tell  them  still  more  in  a  conversa- 
tional way  about  books,  Mr.  Emerson  con- 
tinued about  twenty  minutes  longer,  speak- 
ing especially  of  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Bacon, 
Shakspere,  Burke,  and  Goethe.  In  his  essay 
on  Books,  published  in  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude," a  year  or  two  before  this  address  was 
delivered,  he  has  given,  with  more  care  and 
detail,  judgments  upon  books,  based  on  a 
wider  survey  of  the  field  of  literature.  To 
this  essay,  we  should  naturally  refer  one  who 
wished  to  know  what  Emerson  thought  of 
books ;  but,  in  this  talk  to  a  band  of  colored 
students,  his  object  was  rather  to  awaken 
their  interest  in  a  few  of  the  great  masters 
than  to  furnish  them  a  guide  book  to  litera- 
ture. This  talk  was  an  independent  and  a 
very  interesting  supplement  to  that  essay. 

Outside  of  the  circle  of  religious  books, 
he  set  Shakspere  "as  the  one  book  of  the 
world."  To  read  Gibbon's  History  was  an 
education  in  itself.    Boswell's  "Life  of  John- 


son" he  thought  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  books.  Bacon's  essays  he  described 
as  "a  little  Bible  of  earthly  wisdom,"  and 
Burke  as  "an  author  that  no  young  man, 
certainly  in  the  law,  could  live  without." 
Siuce  Shakspere,  he  found  no  mind  of  equal 
compass  to  that  of  Goethe,  "the  oracle  of 
all  the  leading  students  in  every  nation  at 
this  time."  llis  "Conversations  with  Eeker- 
mann"  he  presented  as  an  easy  introduction 
to  Goethe.  But  "Faust"  he  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  books  he  had 
ever  read.  "It  represents  the  modern  mind, 
and  that  is  what  is  aimed  at;  but  it  does 
not  represent  the  Eternal  Mind,  alone  of 
value  in  every  age." 

Students  of  Emerson,  who  are  curious  to 
see  a  verbatim  report  of  this  most  interesting 
address,  may  find  it  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une of  Jan.  11,  1872,  headed  "What  Books 
to  Head."  The  lines  quoted  from  Herbert 
need  correction,  and  there  are  one  or  two  tri- 
fling errors.  The  address  was  copied  in  all 
the  prominent  papers  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
utterances  of  the  American  sage.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  a  California  paper  contain- 
ing it  Came  to  the  reporter  in  the-  same  day.  j 
The  little  audience  of  colored  students  was 
multiplied  into  a  vast  army  of  readers. 
Emerson  sat  in  his  chair,  and  through  the 
medium  of  a  single  pencil  spoke  to  half  the 
world. 

II. 

The  train  that  left  Washington  the  next 
morning  for  Baltimore  carried  Ralph  Waldo  j 
Emerson,  and  in  the  seat  behind    him    the 
mysterious  stenographer  whose  sins  of  com- 
mission of  the  previous  day  had  been  hidden 
under   an   ample   cloak.      Presuming   upon 
a  previous    introduction,   a   few   words    of 
gratitude   to  Mr.  Emerson   for  the   address 
he  had   given  were   inevitable.     An   invita- 
tion to  sit  beside  him  could  not  be  refused, 
even  if  Mr.  Emerson  had  given  any  indica- 
tion  that   he   did   not  wish  it  accepted,  as 
people  frequently  do  when  they  extend  invi- 
tations of  this  kind.     He  put  down  his  little 
copy  of  Goethe's  "Spruche"  without  a  shadow 
of  pain.     A  friendly  smile  played  upon  his 
face.     I  said  nothing  about  the  reporter,  but 
introduced   to   him   the    Harvard    Divinity 
student.      His    interest  was    awakened    at 
once.     He  quickly  turned  the  tables  on  me, 
and  became  the  interviewer  himself.     "How 
many  are  there  in  the  school  ?"     "What  are 
their  ages?"    "Are  any  of    them   married 
men?"  ."Are    there    any    there    from    the 
school  of  that  clergyman  who  tried  to  start 
a  school  of  his  own  in  Boston  ?"  were  suc- 
cessive questions.     "Is  not  Mr.  Hale  a  Visi- 
i tor. or  Overseer?"     "Mr.  Hale,"  he  added, 
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rarely  read  any  Latin,  (J reek,  Cerman,  Ital- 
ian, .sometimes  not  a  French  hook,  in  the 
original  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good  ver- 
sion. I  .should  as  soon  think  of  swimming 
across  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to  go  to 
Boston  as  of  reading  all  my  hooks  in  origi- 
nals, when  I  have  them  rendered  for  me  in 
my  mother  tongue."  These  sentences  had 
been  widely  copied,  and  the  ell'ect  was  to 
create  an  impression  that  Mr.  Emerson  did 
not  believe  in  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  admission  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  study  Hebrew  under  proper  con- 
ditions was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me. 
Speaking  of  classical  study,  he  was  norry,  he 
said,  that  he  had  not  better  kept  up  his 
Creek.  "1  have  found  it  a  great  comfort, 
when  compelled  to  wait  at  a  tavern,  to  have 
a  copy  of  Horace  with  me."  Then,  in 
regard  to  modern  languages :  "The  German 
is  making  a  great  demand  upon  us  at  the 
present  day ;  and  French,  of  course,  every 
one  must  study."  He  took  out  from  his 
green  bag  and  recommended  a  small  Fel- 
ler dictionary  for  use  in  traveling.  So  that 
his  remarks  in  the  essay  on  Books  are 
not  to  hp  construed  as  any  indulgence  to 
indolence. 

Referring  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rad- 
ical Club  (at  which  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  had 
given  an  able  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
.Jesus  to  the  Present  Age"),  he  said  that  one 
reason -why  he  did  not  attend  the  club  was 
because  of  the  reports  that  were  made.  "I 
have  a  horror  of  reporters.  I  cannot  recall 
facts  or  present  them  as  I  want  to  in  an 
extemporaneous  way."  1  have  ueglected  to 
i  write  down  the  words  in  which  he  expressed 
his  high  regard  for  his  friend  Hr.  Bartol.  I 
only  remember  that  he  did  it  freely.  Of 
another  friend  and  life-long  admirer,  he  said, 
"He  is  a  man  with  a  large  horizon  to  his 
mind;  hut  he  sometimes  speaks  a  long  time 
without  much  inspiration."  Men  less  dis- 
criminating have  called  him  a  bore. 

Without  jar,  the  conversation  switched 
from  the  Radical  Club  into  some  of  the 
themes  which  found  discussion  there.  Con- 
cerning the  miracles,  he  said,  "The  world 
itself  is  too  large  a  miracle  that  we  should 
be  taken  up  with  any  village  miracles." 

Though  I  wrote  down  from  memory  the 
conversation  soon  after  it  took  place,  I 
should  hesitate  to  attempt  to  give  anything 
like  his  exact  words  on  the  subject  of 
immortality.  But  where  I  had  expected 
doubt  or  misgiving  I  was  met  with  an 
ample  and  a  courageous  faith.  I  referred  to 
the  Hindu  illustration  of  a  lump  of  salt 
cast  into  the  river :  it  has  lost  its  form,  but 
it  is  all  there. 

"That  is  not  adequate,"  he  said. 
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I  referred  to  a  beautiful  sermon  on  im- 
mortality which  I  had  recently  heard,  in 
which  the  argument  was,  "I  hope  bo";  but 
he  thought  we  might  go  farther  than  that, 
and  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  confidence 

so  strongly  in  the  validity  of  the  native  a«pi-| 
rations  and  longings  of  the  soul  that  I  felt) 
he  took  immortality  for  granted,  and  well 
illustrated  the  truth  of  Martineau's  remark  :. 
that  we  try  to  prove  it,  because  we  believe 
it;   we   do  not   believe  it,  because  we  can 
prove  it.  ' 

It  was  the  brakeman  who  checked  the 
train  and  our  conversation  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Emerson  left  tho  car  at  Baltimore, 
but  somehow  his  kindly  spirit  went  with 
me  the  rest  of  the  journey.  More  than  any- 
thing that  he  said  was  the  delightful  genial- 
ity and  utter  generosity  with  which  he 
yielded  his  mind  and  heart  to  one  who  had  no 
claim  to  either.  Can  we  point  in  pur  own 
time  to  any  finer  embodiment  of  sweetness 
and  light  than  his  life  illustrated? 

The  report  of  his  address  to  the  colored 
students  was  promptl .  given,  as  I  have  said, , 
to  the  Tribune  ;  but  the  notes  of  this  conver- 
sation, given  now  but  in  part,  have  lain  ten 
!  years  in  my  memory  and  in  my  note  book, 
—  small  credit  to  me  indeed,  since  none  but 
a  literary  Judas   would  have  betrayed   for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  such  an  unstinted  con- 
fidence. 
"I   have  a   horror   of   reporters,"  he   had 
]  said  on  the  train.     Two  years  after,  when 
I  I    told    him    how    his    Washington    address 
got  into  the  paper,  his  smiling  rebuke  was 
"I  respect  your  skill,  and  thank  you  for.youi 
good  will."  •'•■  •■'•  ''•• 


KMKKS0X. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  HIS  VISITS  TO 
MANCHESTER. 

II Y    HEXttY   8.    KtfTTON. 

i. 

Intending  to  jot  down  Fomcthiug  of  what  I 
know  of  the  visit  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to 
Manchester  in  1818,  and  of  the  friends  who 
gathered  around  him  at  that  time,  it  may  be 
well  if,  by  way  of  preface,  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  invite  me  to  bo  there.  Living 
in  Nottingham,  I  had  recently  published  a  book 
which  had  become  known,  I  know  not  how,  to  a> 
merchant  engaged  in  the  Nottingham  trade, 
who,  taking  a  fancy  to  its  contents,  had  written 
kindly   o<king    me   to    allow    him    to    make   my 
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acquaintance  at   his   house  in   the    Park.       He 

proved  to  be  a  line,  handsome  man  with  nobly- 
formed  head  ami  genial  face,  learned  and  thought- 
ful, who  had  travelled  much,  keeping  his  eyes 
open,  and  was  botb  able  and  ready  to  be  a 
gracious,  helpful,  and  delightful  friend.  It  was 
to  tin-*  gentleman's  initiative  and  management 
that  Emerson's  visit  to  Nottingham  was  owing, 
and  at  Ins  house  he  was  entertained  during  his 
stav.  31  v  introduction  to  Emerson  was  only  one 
of  the  rich  results  of  the. many  signal  kindnesses 
lavished  on  me  by  this  gentleman,  until  he  retired 
from  business  and  went  abroad.  I  menrion  tlm 
because  this  was  that  Mr.  J.  Neuberg  who,  some 
years  afterwards,  conferred,  at  his  own  large 
expense  of  time,  trouble,  and  cash,  a  very  great 
favour  on  Carlyle,  by  hunting  up  and  accumulat- 
ing for  his  use  copious  stores  of  information  in 
Germany,  without  which  the  J.ife  of  Frederic!; 
ecu  Id  never  have  been  well  written. 

During  Emerson's  stay  in  Nottingham  he  de- 
livered  three  lectures  in  the  Mechanics'  Hail,  one 
on  Napoleon,  a  second  on  Domestic  Life,  and  a 
third  on  Shakspore.  Shown  my  book  by  Neuberg, 
he  had  liked  it  enough  to  visit  me  at  my  lodging? 
and  tell  me  so,  and  before  he  left  the  town  I 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  great  man,  both  at 
private  parties  and  in  long  walks  with  him  alone 
in  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  may 
now  be  sufficiently  understood  hew  it  was  that 
I  came  to  receive  from  Manchester  the  letter  now 
lying  before  me,  of  which  the  following  i>  a 
copy : 

2,  Fer>ny-3tr»vt,  Higher  Promrlitmi, 

illanchestcr,  31  Jiinuary. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  hear  with  grent  pleasure  that  through  some — 
I  hardly  know  whose — agency,  you  are  to  come 
hither  next  Saturdays  Dr.  Hodgson  is  to  ad- 
minister to  our  friend  Mr.  Neuberg:  I  pray  you  to 
esteem  yourself  my  guest.,  nnd  come  directly  to 
the  above-written  "address.  I  hoppd  tlint  iMrs. 
Mnesey,  my  landlady,  would  be  able  to  give"  you  a 
bedroom  ;  she  lias  only  undertaken  to  find  U3  ono 
cIosh  by,  and  you  are  to  have  your  bread  and 
water  with  me.     In  this  assurance. — Yours, 

K.  \Y.  Kmki'.sox. 

On  arriving  in  Manchester  (the  railway  was 
not#complete  at  that  time),  I  found  that  this 
program  was  to  be  varied  from  to  kojiio  extent, 
as  my  kind  friend  Neuberg,  with  whom  I  had 
travelled,  had  orders  to  take  me  direct  to  Dr. 
Hodgson'.;  Chorlton  High  School,  a  newly-opened 
model  establishment,  where  Emerson  would  ba 
found.  Thither  accordingly  we  went,  and  there 
met  a  goodly  gathering  of  notables  who  had  b.  en 
invited  in  honour  of  the  great  American.  After 
inspecting  the  novel  and  excellent  furniture  of 
thti.  schoolroom,  we  were  conducted  to  a  large 
dining-room  there  to  partake  of  a  welcome  meal. 
The  host  .and  hostess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
saw  us  all  duly  seated  around  their  comfortable 
board,  ai:d  I  then  discovered  that  the  lady  was, 
and  quite  looked  like,  something  of  an  invalid. 
Her   death,    I    believe,    occurred    not    very    long 


afterwards.  Emerson  was  not  a  diner  at  "Chorl- 
ton High,"  having  been  carried  off  in  a  cab  to 
Fenny-street  by  a  kind  faithful  shepherd,  of 
whom  I  saw  a  good  deal  m  after  years. 

Headers  of  Emerson's  English  Traits  will 
remember  his  richly-deserved  tribute  to  tho 
personality  of  an  anonymous  "Manchester  corres- 
pondent," in  whom  I,  of  course,  recognized  the 
lute  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland.  "At  the  landing  in 
Liverpool,"  writes  Emerson,  "I  found  my  Man- 
chester correspondent  awaiting  me,  a  gentleman 
whoso  kind  reception  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
friendly  and  effective  attentions  which  never 
rested  whilst  I  remained  in  the  country.  A  man 
of  sense  and  of  letters,  the  editor,"  [or  rather, 
business  manager]  "  of  a  powerful  local  journal, 
he  added  to  solid  virtues  an  infinite  sweetness 
and  bonhommie.  There  seemed  a  pool  of  honey 
about  his  heart  which  lubricated  all-  his  speech 
and  action  with  fine  jets  of  mead."  On  my  own 
first  introduction  to  him  at  ''Chorlton  High"  he 
was  a  widower,  had  given  up.  housekeeping,  and 
occupied  furnished  apartments  in  Grosvenor 
Terrace,  Higher  Broughton.  On  the  way  thither 
from  Dr.  Hodgson's  he  dropped  Emerson  at  Mrs. 
Massey's,  shortly  before  arriving  at  his  own  resi- 
dence in   Bury  New  lload. 

The  meal  being  over  at  "  Chorlton  High,"  and 
the  valedictions  said,  it  remained  for  me  to  make 
my  way  afoot  (there  were  no  tramcars  then)  to 
Fenny-street,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George 
Searle  Phillips,  author  of  much  good  prose  and 
poetry,  whose  favourite  nom  d(\  plume  was 
"January  Searle,"  and  with  whom,  before  coming 
to  Manchester,  I  had  been  in  frequent  corres- 
pondence in  connection  with  a  monthly  magazine 
called  The  Trvth-Serhrr,  edited  by  ■  a  noted 
Temperance  leader,  Fredcrie  Richard  Lees,  of 
Leeds.'  By  Dover-street,  Princess-street,  and 
Strangeways  we  walked  to  Fenny-street,  where 
Phillips  left  me,  his  own  destination  being  a 
lodging  provided  for  him  by  Mr.  Ireland.  At 
Mrs.  Massey's  I  was  ushered  into  Emerson's 
sitting-room,  and,  having  been  warmly  received 
by  my  host,  found  with  him  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  seen  at  Dr.  Hodgson's,  and  with  whom 
I  was  privileged  to  share  in  Emerson's  hospitality. 

It  happened  that  through  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  of  Birmingham,  whom  I  had  often  met 
at  Mr.  Neuberg's  house  and  elsewhere  in  Notting- 
ham,! was  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  very 
admirable  hymns  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hornblower  Gill, 
author  of  The  Golden  Chain  of  Praise,  The  Papal 
Drama,  and  The  Anniversaries.  Mr.  Gill,  like 
our  host,  was  brought  up  amongst  Unitarians, 
and  was  then  an  admiring  reader  and  follower  of 
Emerson.  His  hymns,  so  far  as  then  printed,  were 
hailed  by  discerning  members  of  that  and  other 
denominations  with  warm  welcome  and  delight.  In 
after  years  his  views  changed  in  the  direction  of 
.Low  Church  Evangelical  Orthodoxy.  He  being 
some  years  older  than  myself,  I  was  doubly  glad 
to  have  him  with  us,  as  this  enabled  me  to  listen 
oft  when  otherwise  I  should  have  had  to  speak. 


In  the  course  of  that,  to  me,  memorable  Satur- 
day night,  on  Emerson's  invitation  Mr.  Gill 
read,  in  a  highly  impassioned  and  impressive 
manner,  an  ode  he  had  written  in  praise  of  St, 
Cecilia.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  The  Anni- 
versaries. Oar  host  evidently  enjoyed  the- 
occasion,  and,  remarking  that  sitting  up  was 
profitable,  made  us  remain  with  him  till  not  far 
from  midnight,  and  then  tallied  forth  with  us  to 
find  Grosvenor-street,  in  a  drizzling  rain.  Houses, 
however,  and  streets,  in  dim  night  light  (and  in 
those  days  street  lights  were  dim  indeed)  have  a 
trick  of  looking  unlike  themselves,  and  after  long 
search  we  failed  to  find  the  house  where  we  were 
to  lodcie.  At  length  we  all  went  back  to  Fennv- 
street,  and  Emerson  gave  orders  for  his  own  bed 
to  be  got  ready  for  us  it  being  his  design  to 
sleep  on  a  sofa.  Mr.  Gill  promptly  declared  that 
ho  could  not  puffer  our  host  to  bo  thus  incom- 
moded, and  fervently  protested  that  he,  for  his 
own  part,  would  really  ekjoy  sitting  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  a  chair.  I,  of  course,  emphatically 
made  a  similar  protest.  At  this  juncture  Mrs. 
Massey  fortunately  interposed,  and,  thinking  sho 
could  "find  our  appointed  rcstine-place,  took  Gill 
and  me  out  and  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

After  breakfast  next  (Sunday)  morning  in 
"Fenny-street,  where  we  arrived  at  eight  o'clock, 
we  talked  with  Emerson  until  nooa,  at  which 
time  the  three  of  us  walked  over  to  Mr.  Ireland's 
lodgings,  where  we  found  him  and  the  then 
editor  of  thcOfant'/iosffr  Examiner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ballantyne.  I  noticed  that  one  wall  of  tho 
sitting-room  was  sadly  adorned  with  a  portrait, 
or  the  cood  young  wife  whom  Inland  had  lo<.t. 
He  bad  largo  portfolios  full  of  engravings,  nnd 
an  enviable  stock  of  rare  nnd  interesting  hooks. 
Emerson  enjoyed  looking  over  these,  as  nbo  did 
we;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  in  addition 
bad  the  extra  p'casuro  ,-ind  profit  of  hearing  his 
comments  upon  them.  About  throe  o'clock  wo 
returned  to  Mrs.  Massey's,  and  lunched  with  Mr. 
Ireland,   Dr.    Hodgson,' Mr,    Phillip-,    Mr.    .John 

('amoron,    and   Mr.    Francis   KspimWsc a    young 

Scotsman,  whoso  perfect  command  of  colloquial 
Vf'tM  'v    !'*'iirr  'i,i    jir.ii  "i''l    hhddv    in     ■  p'  •  > ' ■  i 'V     I  o 

me  about  him.  Mr.  Espimusse  has  since  pub- 
lished several  valuablo  works,  and,  amongst  them, 
a  volume  of  very  interesting  lhiniuimmers.  V  rem 
this  I  take  the  following  quotation:  — 

Heforo  leaving  Manchester,  Emerson  fjavo  a 
dinner  party.  The  guests  were  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  mystics,  poets,  prose-rhapsodists,  editors, 
fchool masters,  ex-l'nitarinu  ministers,  and  culti- 
vated manufacturers.  One  ol  the  gue-ts  (he  still 
survive?)  was  a  vegetarian,  for  whom  n  dinner  of 
(Stalled?)  herbs  had  been  considerately  prepared. 
Jle  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  written  a 
mystical  hook,  "which  Emerson  admired,  and 
winch  made  him  hopeful  of  its  writer's  future.  It 
is  a  littlo  characteristic  of  the  difference  between 
the  .Sage  of  Chelsea  and  the  Sage  of  Concord  that 
t'urlyles  only  comment  on  this  hook  was  a  con- 
temptuous expression  of  wonder  that  "a  lad  in  a 
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provincial  town"  uliould  have  presumed  to  handle 

Mich  themes  as  he  had  dealt  with. 

Ixetiriug  after  lunch  into   a  larger  room,   the 
party  became  augmented  by  many  other  friends 
of  our  host,  who  dropped  in  by  twos  ai.d  threes, 
nnd  some  of  them  partook  of  tea  with  us.     Mr. 
Neuberg  had  let  it  bo  known  that  Emerson  had 
promised  to  read   us  nu   unpublished  essay—one 
of  a  number  said  to  be  in  his  portmanteau— -on  the 
Greek  sage  whom,  of  course,  our  German  friend 
called  Plahto.     Before  the  reading  began,  I  had 
the   pleasure  of  quietly  studying  the  company's 
various  idiosyncrncies,   as  well  as  of  listening  to 
their    talk.     Whilst    at   Nottingham,    I  •  scarcely 
remember  meeting  with  a  Scotsman.     I  suppose 
the   Midland   counties   had   not    then    begun    to 
attract   members    of    that    almost    all-pervading 
race.     But  here  in  Fenny-street  were  five   very 
distinct  nnd  interesting  samples,  in  Dr.  Hodgson, 
Mr.    Ballantyne,    Mr.    Ireland,    the    Bcv.    John 
Cameron,    and     Mr.    Espinasse.     Dr.     Hodgson, 
I    observed,   talked    very   gocd   English    slightly 
tinged       with       Scottish.       Mr.       Ballantyne's 
English       was       also      good,       but      with       tho 
Scottish  dialect,  for  no  one  did;    it  only  means 
speech  was  undoubtedly  good  .Scottish,  but  soft 
and  agreeable;     Mr.  Cameron's  was  strong  Scot- 
tish, hardly    tinged    with    English    at    all;    and 
Mr.     E-spinasse's     gave     still     another     variety. 
Thin   does    not   mean    that     anyone     used     the 
Scottish  dialect,  for  no  one  did;    it  only  means 
that  the  English  spoken  by  all  the  five  had  more 
or  less  of  a  Scottish  intonation.     Tea  being  over, 
Emerson  produced  his  manuscript  essay  and  read 
it  to  us  slowly  and  clearly,  after  hi-,  grave  and 
stately    manner.       The    last    to    remain   with   us 
were    Cameron,    Ballantyne,    Hodgson,    Ireland, 
and  Phillips.     On  their  departure,  converse  with 
Emerson  was  continued  by  Mr.  Gill  and  me,  and 
we  sat  talking  till  eleven  o'clock  about  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  other  famous  writers. 


MKPuSON. 


REMINISCENCES  OF   ins  VISITS  TO 
MANCHESTER. 

1JY     IIK.MIV    8.    SUTTON. 


II. 

Whenever  Emerson  had  been  alone  with  me  at 
Nottingham,  as  also  now  in  Manchester,  he  always 
seemed  to  ho  reminded  of  an  American  perso- 
nage, till  then  to  mo  unheard  of,  named Thoreau. 
Again  and  again  he  talked  of  this  young  man, 
his  characteristics  and  achievements.  Thoreau, 
he  said,  delighted  to  bo  all  by  himself  in  the  wild 
country,    and   could   bo  remain  for   months   to- 


gotihcr,  unseen  of  man.  Yet,  although  thus 
eccentric  and  peculiar)  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  men,  being,  for  instance,  the  first 
person  in  America  to  master  the  art  and  myBtery 
of  making  load  pencils,  and  to  set  up  a  factory 
wherein  they  continued  to  be  made.  As  I  never 
had  any  faculty  or  fondness  for  sleeping  out  of 
doors  at  nights,  and  was  never  in  tho  slightest 
danger  of  setting  up  a  factory,  it  could  not  be 
on  this  score  that  resemblance  betweon  us  had 
been  found;  nor  could  the  facts  that  we  both 
loved  solitude,  silence,  poetry,  and  our  great 
friend  Emerson,  link  us  together  so  closely  ad 
to  make  him  prone  to  think  of  either  of  us  when 
he  saw  the  other.  It  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  I  began  to  understand  the  real  cause 
o<  this  association  of  Ideas,  to  which  I  shall  re- 
turn before  1  close. 

Whilst  alone  with  him  on  one  occasion,  my 
kind  host  placed  in  my  hands  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Thoreau,  and  asked  me  to  read  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  them.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  strongly  Emersonian 
as  to  have  no  distinot  character  of  their  own. 
He  smiled,  and  said  many  people  had  said  the 
same,  but  he  could  see  much  more  in  them 
than  this,  and  fie  strongly  demurred  to  my  ver- 
dict. At  another  time  he,  to  my  great  delight, 
presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  own  poems. 
Up  to  that  date  we  in  this  country  had  only  had 
them  as  published  by.  John  Chapman;  and,  on 
minutely  comparing  the  two  books,  1  found 
swarms  oi  errors  of  the  press  in  the  English 
edition,  and  was  afterwards  careful  to  supply  my 
friend  William  Allingham,  the  poet,  with  a  full 
list  of  these,  enabling  him  to  correct  bis  own 
copy  thereby. 

The  friendship  of  Allingham  was  only  one  of 
the  advantages  I  have  owed  to  my  acquaintance 
with  Emerson.  Having  received  a  letter  from 
Ballyshannon,  Donegal,  containing  samples  of 
Allingham's  poems,  Emerson,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  them,  told  him  that  if  he  would 
write  to  me  he  would  find  a  congenial  friend 
who,  he  felt  sure,  would  value  him  and  his 
poems;  and  on  this  hint  some  time  afterwards 
Allingham  did  write  to  me,  and  I  still  possess 
m  largo  sheaf  of  letters  and  manuscript  poems 
received  from  him.  When  afterwards  he  came 
to  visit  me  at  Colchester  on  his  first  journey  to 
London,  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  Coventry  Pat- 
more,  the  poet,  who  introduced  mm  to  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  another  poet,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  father  of  the  Earl  of  Crewe  who 
recently  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery. 
Through  Patmore,  Allingham  became  admitted 
to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  of  Rossetti 
and  others,  and  through  Milnes  to  -a  comfortable 
berth  in  -the  Custom  House  at  Ramsay,  Isle  of 
Man,  where  he  remained  until,  boldly  burning; 
his  boats,  he  returned  to  London  and  became; 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Carlyle  and  his  wife,; 
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editor  of  JPWaer**    Magazine,    and   eventually) 
husband  of  the  famous  lady-artist  now  known  as 
Mrs.   Allingham.       All  which   and  much   more 
came  of  Emerson's  friendly  intervention  between 'j 
William  .Allingham  and  me.  \ 

Here  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  explain  what 
it  really  was  that  associated  in  Emerson's  mind' 
bis  young  American  friend  Thoreau  with  his' 
young  English  one.  Tho  reason  was  that  both; 
•of  us,  in  speaking  with  him,  gave  him  the  same i 
sort  of  peculiar  sensation.  To  make  this  intelli-j 
gible,  let  my  readers  reflect  what  a  penalty  one! 
must  pay  who  ia,  and  i»  esteemed  to  be,  too; 
great  to  be  contradicted.  Almost  worshipped  by] 
his  customary  entourage,  he  never  hears  nny-' 
thing  supposed  to  be  distasteful.  What  might' 
'vex  him  is  suppressed;  what  m  said  is  shaped i 
and  smoothed  carefully  so  as  to  bo  sure  to! 
gratify  him.  If,  then,  one  of  his  friends  differs: 
■from  the  rest  by  always  saying  either  nothing  or* 
else  the  plain,  blunt,  straightforward  truth,  he1 
positively  enjoys  tho  unwonted  stimulus.  He 
feels,  for  once,  how  refreshing  it  Is  to  be  stoutly 
'contradicted. 

In  conversation  with  Emerson  I  had  learned 
that  just  such  a  plain  dealer  was  his  friend 
Thorean.  Fond  of  solitary  ways  and  unsocial 
silences,  he  was,  though  swift  to  hear  when  in 
company,  habitually  slow  to  speak.  '  Sometimes 
ho  was  silent  when  he  ought  to  have  spoken. 
But,  when  he  did  speak,  out  jumped,  like  a  Jack 
in  a  box,  the  plaiu,  'straightforward  truth,  free 
from  all  polite  softenings  or  embellishments.  The 
effect  on  the  great  man's  mind  was  agreeably 
tonic,  bracing,  and  refreshing.  But  that  was 
because  he  was  really  a  great  man.  Had  ho  been 
otherwise,  tho  effect  would  have  been  different. 
To  speak  in  a  plain  proverb— the  fat  would  have 
been  iu  the  fire. 

Whon  Emerson  remarked  that  "men  descend 
to  meot,"  he  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  our  common 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  descend,  be- 
cause we  have  a  worse  opinion  of  them  than  we 
have  of  ourselves.  We  aro  pharisees,  esteeming 
ourselves  and  despising  others.  T.  T.  Lynch 
hit  the  case  off  with  exquisitely  keen  sarcasm, 
when  he  exclaimed,  "How  deplorable  ore  the 
faults  of  our  friends!  Living  amongst  them  as 
wo  do,  it  is  surprizing  that  we  are  so  good  as 
wo  are."  Instead  of  descending  to  meet  our 
companions,  we  ought  to  asceud.  Not  in  fawn- 
ing or  flattery,  but  in  all  sincerity,  we  ought  to 
appeal  to  their  better  selves,  without  reference 
to  their  worse.  Herein  lies  part  of  the  service 
church-memborship  and  communion  yield  us.  It 
is  assumed,  of  course,  that  all  who  sincerely  wor- 
ship God  together  aro  on  the  upward  plane,  living 
in  the  pure  and  purifying  light  of  tho  eternal 
world,  faithfully  endeavouring  to  "rise  on  step- 
ping stones  of  their  dead  solves  to  higher  things." 
Thus,  as  Emerson  might  say,  wo  ascend  to  meet. 

But,  besides  this,  notwithstanding  tho  guard 
we  have  to  set  against  crafty  imposture,  we  owe 
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it  to  our  fellows  to  credit  them  with  their  better 
natures  and  not  with  their  worse.  The  "Joyful 
Wisdom"  of  which  Patmore  sings,  rightly  com- 
mends those — , 

"Who  nobly,  if  they  cannot  know 

Whether  a  scutcheon's  dubioua  field 
Carries  a  falcon  or  a  crow. 

Fancy  a  falcon  on  the  shield ; 
Yet,  ever  careful  not  to  hurt 

God's  honour,  Who  creates  success, 
Their  praise  of  even  the  best  desert 
Is  but  to  have  presumed  no  less ; 
"Who,  should  their  Own  life  plnudits  bring, 

Are  simply  vex'd  at  heart  that  such 
An  easy,  yea,  delightful  thing 
Should  move  the  minds  of  men  >o  much- 
There   is,    moreover,   still   another   excellent 
reason  why  we  should  "  ascend  to  meet."    Those 
whom  we  most  look  down  upon  for  their  short- 
comings may  be  in  reality  much  better  than  our- 
selves.   Who  more  sweetly  than  Adelaide  Proctor 
has  urged  the  all-necessary  pleaP 

Judge  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart,  thou  canst  not  see; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  Btain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  ordv  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despifte— 

May  be  tho  slackened  angel's  hand 
Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 

And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand ; 
Or,  trusting  lew  to  earthly  things, 
May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain; 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain 
And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 
This  coul  to  God  in  *.iivr  days! 

And  now  after  this,  I  hope,  not  unpardonable 
digression,  wo  may  return  to  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  Since  those  days  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  that,  in  this  mixed  world,  blurting 
out  rudely  what  seems  the  plain  truth  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  Machinery 
6o  complicated  as  that  of  this  world's  human 
society  cannot  be  made  to  run  without  jar,  shock, 
and  damage,  in  the  absenco  of  more  kindly 
lubrieaut  than  stark  staring  naked  truth  can 
supply. 

Once,   when   alone    with   Emorson  in   Fenny- 

atroot,  my  kind  host  produced  (from  some  private 
recess  near  his  heart)  miniatures  of  Mrs.  Emer- 
son and  their  little  daughter,  which  he  pleased 
mo  much  by  allowing  me  to  see. 

Tho  Monday  morriing  ending  my  visit  to 
Emerson  came  all  too  soon.  At  half-past  eight, 
Gill  and  1,  with  George  Searle  Phillips,  break- 
fasted with  him.  At  ton  o'clock,  Phillips  and  I 
bade  Emerson  good-bye ;  and  having  seen  Phillips 
off  to  Hiiddersfield,  homeward  I  went  my  soli- 
tary way. 
I  had  afterwards  correspondence  with  Emerson, 


but  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again,  until  his 
second  visit  to  Manchester  in  1872.  Mr.  Ireland 
was  then  living  at  Bowdon,  in  n  mansion,  Ingle- 
wood,  enriched  with  a  largo  library  of  choice- 
books,  as  well  as  much  artistic  and  other  treasure. 
Ho  had  invited  all  tho  old  friends,  and  many  now 
ones,  who  wished  to  boo  Emerson,  and  those 
fdled  a  largo  room  as  full  as  it  would  hold. 
Making  my  way  slowly  through  tho  crush  to 
where  Emerson  was  standing,  I  succeeded  in 
shaking  bands  with  him,  and  wo  were  just  begin- 
ning to  compare  notes  when  a  sudden  rush  of 
eager  competitors  for  his  attention  Rwept  me 
away  from  my  -friend.  I  saw  at  once  that  these 
had  greater  claims  upon  him  than  I.  Already,  in 
bygone  years,  had  I  not  had  much  more  than 
my  share  of  the  light  of  his  countenance?  And, 
naturally,  these  other  friends  were  now  anxious 
to  bask  for  onco  in  that  light  which  would  pro- 
bably never  again  beam  in  their  neighbourhood. 
For  me  remained  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
gratification,  and  with  this  I  was  content. 


In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  friends  who  swarmed  about  Emerson  on 
his  first  visit  in  1848,  of  whom  several,  including 
Mr.  T.  H.  Gill,  Mr.  F.  Espinasse,  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal, 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  long  resident  in  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  others,  have  survived  most  of 
the  rest.  Of  many  of  these  as  they  were  then 
and  of  their  subsequent  histories  much  might  bo 
written;  hut  at  this  point  I  lay  down  my  pen, 
and  close  again,  perhaps  finally,  my  long-shut 
bodk  of  old-time  liorainiscences. 


A  CtoimECrrojr.— The  vagaries  of  the  Linotype,  the 
new  typographical  system,  cnused  some  confusion  in  a 
portion  of  the  final  paragraph  in  last  week's  article. 
Tho  sentences  had  reference  to  the  five  Scotsmen  present 
at  one  of  the  Emersonian  gatherings  in  Fenny-street, 
and  should  have  read  as  follows:  — 

Here  ware  five  very  distinct  and  interesting 
samples  [of  Scotsmen]  in  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mr.  Ireland,  tho  Hev.  John 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Espinasse.  Dr.  Hodgson,  I, 
observed,  talked  very  good  English  slightly  tinged 
with  Scottish.  Mr.  Badlantyne's  English  waa  also 
good,  but  with  the  Scottish  somewhat  enhanced ; 
Mr.  Ireland's  speech  was  undoubtedly  good  Scot- 
tish, but  soft  and  agreeable;  Mr.  Cameron's  was 
strortq  Scottish,  hardly  tinged  with  English  at  all; 
fend  Mr.  Espinosce's  gave  still  another  variety. 
This  doea  not  mean  that  anyone  used  the  Scottish 
dialect,  for  no  one  aid;  it  only  means  that  tba 
English  spoken  by  nil  the  five  liad  more  or  less  of 
a  Scotti&a  intonation.  i 
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BOSTON  POST. 

FRIDAY  MOBNINQ.  APBIL  28.  1882, 


ESItfBSON  dead, 


THE  SAGE   Of  CONCORD  HAS 
GONE  XO  JIIS  REST. 


Tfrs*  X:ott  Houri  of  Hitflph-  Wald©  Ktuer* 
ortn  at  ill*  Home  at  Concord*  Mom.— 
Tlio'XIfe  Work  et  lhc  Trplcat  Ameri- 
can Philosopher   Briefly  Sketched. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  poet,  piifrosopher,  ewe, 
died/at  bis  home  in  Concord,  Mass.)  on  Thursday, 
April  27,  abont  9  o'clock  in  tbo  evening.  For  a 
number  of  years  ho  baa  been  in  gradually  failing 
health,  and  bis  life  work  ended  some-  Ave  years 
ago,  since  which  time  he  has  written-  nothing. 
Dunns  the  last  years  ho  bad  been  falling1  more  rap 
idly  than  before,  aud  it  baa  been  long  recognized 
tbat  his  departure  might  be  expected  at  akoost  any 
time.  'A  he  immediate  cause  of  Ins  demise  was  not, 
however,  the  result  of  the  gradual  breaking  up  of 
the  system,  which  has  so  long  been  imminent,  but 
was  due  to  an  Attack  of  pneumonia,  which  prostrated 
him  a  lew  days  ago,  and  from  which  by  reason  of 
his  age  and  iho  feeble  condition  of 
his  body,  be  was  unable  to  rally. 
Tho  lust  time  Mr.  F.merson  was  away  from  Concord 
was  the  cay  lie  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. It  has  been  stated  that  on  that  occasion  he 
contracted  a  cold  which  resulted  in  bis  prostration. 
..cr,  is  not  the  fact.  Up  to  last  Wrdnes- 
jifldiieen    in    the   usual    health    whtc'i   hud 

f  f»T»tr*l  n ins  ior  upward  of  a  /ear.  Oue  or  two 
wium  days  in  (he  middle  of  the  week  seduced  him 
into  the  imprudence  of  taking  a  short  walk  without 
an  overcoat, and  to  ibis  lack  of  caution  is  due  his 
fatal  illness.  After  taking  to  hu  bed  the  pntu-ot  nt 
times  seemed  indifferent  to  all  surroundings.  At 
flrM  he  suffered  eert re  pains,  and  the  family  was 
fearfnl  that  death  would  ensue  almost  immediately, 
but  he  liugeml  along  for  a  week,  while  during  the 
last  two  days  his  decease  was  hourly  looked  for. 
As  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  typical   Amcricau 

1  philos)  pher  of  the  18th,  bo  was  Haluh  Waldo  Emer- 
son-~ono  who,  though  in  much  differing  from,  also 
in  some  things  strikingly   resembled,   Franklin— of 

I  the  19ih  century.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  American 
thinner  Is  more  widely  known,  read  and  revered,  at 
home  and  abroad,  than  Mr.  Emerson.  He  has  been 
generally  rccepted  everywhere  as  the  ripest  type 
of  our  culture,  the  maturcal  exponent  of  mental  pro- 
cesses inspired  by  American  conditions  of  existence; 
yet  his  works  aro  for,  and  appeal  to,  all  the  reflect- 
ing world ;  and  his  spirit  was  as  cosmopolitan  as  bis 
feelings  were  ardently  patriotic.  Emerson  and 
Carlylc  are  often  mentioned  together  as  being  in 
some  sort  kludrcd  intellectual    spirits,,      They  are 


alike  in  their  stnrdy  casttgation'of  all  shams  and 
pretentiousness;  but  tbclr  natures  aro  wide  apart  as 
the  poles  In  another  sense,  for  Emerson  is  the  apos- 
tloofeheeifuliossandhope,  while  Carlyle  is  the 
apostle  ot  no-faith  and  despair. 

Kalpb  Waldo  Emerson  was  a  native  of  tho  city  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  on  tho  25lh  ot  Mav,  18M.  He 
was  the  descendant  ot  clcrirvmon  through  seven 
sncccssivo  eencratlons,  and  his  father  was  pastor  of 
the  First  church  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  was 
educated  at  the  crammar  and  Latin  schools,  entered 
Harvard  university  at  the  age  of  14,  and  grauuaieu 
four  jcars  later  without  having  distinguished  him- 
self for  scholarship.  In  college,  however,  he  was 
known  as  a  Rood  speaker,  and  his  poems  and  com 
positions  received  prizes,  and  caused  him  to  bo 
cboaon  the  poet  of  his  class.  Following  what 
fecmed  to  be  the  hereditary  tent  of  his  family,  he 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry,  after  teaching  for 
several  years  in  tho  vicinity  of  his  native  place.  He 
becamo  associated  with  Dr.  Ware  at  the  Second 
Unitarian  church  in  Boston,  but  soon  wearied  of  tnc 
trammel.*  of  creed  and  cccleaiaatical  regulation,  ana 
socured  his  dismissal  three  years  after  being  or- 
darned.  From  that  ti  uo  he  ceased  to  exorcise 
clerical  functions,  and  now  he  appears  to  have 
marked  out  for  himself  distinctively  a  literary  aud 
studious  career.  He  visited  Europe  so»u  after  dis- 
solving hlB  connection  with  tl,o  Second  church, 
and  remained  there  travelling  and  observing  abent 
"year.  On  his  return  ho,„e  he  enlered.  In  his  Mth 
year  upon  that  career  as  ensayist,  philosopher,  poet 
:.nd  lecturer.  ,„  «  |l|c|,  ,,,.  1Hav    ^  aaid  i(J  have  ^^ 

up  a  school  of  hie  own,  of  which  he  became  the 
revered  and  beloved  patriarch,  with  followers  as 
devoted  as  those  of  Aristotle,  and  ideas  as  lofty  and 
general  as  those  of  Plato. 

Emerson  was  ono  of  the  earliest  of  American  lec- 
turers, and  was  probably  longer  botoro  tho  public  ia 
thts  caiJ.cits  of  platform  teacher   than    any  of   his 
con  temporal  los.    Ana  it  was  peculiar    to   him    that 
bis  lectures  ranged  oh   afield   so   wide,   that   they 
might  be  said  to  aim  to  reproduce  the   philosophy  of 
life  on  earth.    ••Existence"  was  the  broad  theme  on 
which  he  discovered  In  parts;  as  a  wliole,  his  works 
are  n  commentary  on  tho  menial  and  moral    condi- 
tions of  man.    Ills  earliest  lecture  was  on  "Waier." 
This  was  succeeded  by  lectures  on   Italy,  the    rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  glob?,  tome  biographical  sketches, 
keenly  analytical  of  character,  on  Michael    Angolo] 
Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox   and    Edmund   B.trko, 
lectures  on  English  lit  crature,  the  phiLsophy  of  his- 
tory,  human  culture,  bu  man  lite,   tho    present    age, 
the  limes  ana  nature.    His  mind  was  trained  in   the 
most  far  sought  learning;  it  was  what   Bacon  would 
have  called  pie  (mtiicmly  a  "fuii"  micd.    He   read 
a  poem  before  tho  I'hl  Beta  Kappa  society    at    Har- 
vard, and  afterwards  delivered  an  oration   there  ou 
the  "American  Scholar." 

Early  in  lift  (lsSC),he  had  married  Ellen  Tucker 
of  Boston,  who  died  within  a  few  months.  His 
second  uii.riiai.-e  took  place  live  years  later  with 
Lldian  Jackson;  and  In  Ihe  same  yoar  (1KJ5).  he 
transferred  his  residence  from  Boston  to  Concord, 
of  which  he  has  b<-en  tho  well-beloved  "sago" 
eversieco.  His  tlr.-l  published  work  was  on  "Na- 
ture," published  the  vear  after  his  removal  to  Con- 
cord.   It  was  some  tlinj  after  I  his  that    tho   "irans- 
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ccndentat  tctiool,"  undor  his  teaching  and  guidance, 
was  formed,  and  in  1840  U  established  o  quarterly 
publication  called  tbo  '  Dial."  Nerer  had  a  period* 
leal  a  more  brilliant  htnfl.  Besides  Enicrson  him- 
eeir,  It  Included  Margaret  Fuller  (who  was  editor), 
A.  B.  Alcotl,  Theodore  Parker,  and  George  Kipioyn 
During  the  la&Uwo  years  of  Us  existence  (1842-4),  It 
was  (Hlited  by  Emerson.  The  first  publication  of 
hie  collected  essay*  was  In  1841.  and  Ihclr  TH£*e'h 
sti  Iking  style,  and  frtlll  more  (hetr  novelty  and  pro- 
funditv  of  thought  and  wealth  of  original  Wens,  at- 
tracted general  attention  to  their  author.  A  second 
volume  was  ispued  in  1844,  and  two  years  later  bis 
early  poems  were  collected  and  published.  These  es- 
tablished him  m  the  leading  philosophical  mind  in 
America,  The  recognised  chief  of  a  new  and  ad* 
vanced  philosophical  school,  which  appeared  to  re- 
ject tbe  confines  of  any  established  creed  or  code, 
Kmcr&on  now  entered  upon  still  more  elaborate 
studies  end  works. 

lu  1847  be  revisited  Europe,  and  delivered  n  num- 
ber of  lectures  before   English -societies,    lie   was 
received  1st  England  as  a   representative    American 
thinker,  with  mingled   curiosity    nod   respect,  and 
made    tbc    acquaintance    of    Catlyle,    Mucaulay, 
Mabon  and  other  leading  men  of  letters.    On  his  re- 
turn to  Massachusetts' he    published    bis  great  work 
on  "  Nature,"  collected  from  his  essays  and  lecture*, 
and  in  1850  appeared  his  moro  popular   and  equally 
profound  work  on  "Representative  Men,"  a  sorlc&  of 
marvellous    portraits.     To    his     friend,   Margaret 
Fuller  Ossolt,  who  had  been  his  able   coadjutor  on 
the  "  Dial,"  and  who  had  just  died,  bo  devoted  on 
appreciative  momoir  in  1852,  which  included  also  a 
One  criticism  of  her  writings.    Four  years  later  ap- 
peared his  "English  Traits,"  by  many    rcirardei  as 
his  masterpiece  for  combining   pictorial  and  philo- 
sophical  interest.    Collections   of  bis   essays   and* 
other  writings  have  been  made   from  time   to  time, 
and  it  may  be  sold  that  bis  highest  genius  and   host 
work  are  to  be  fouud  rather   lu   those    brief  mono- 
graphs than  In  bis  longer  and  moro  elaborate  works. 
Tbc  earn©  breadth  and  loftiness  of   mental   view, 
depth  and  quiekness   and   comprehensiveness  of 
observation,  easier  fearohing  after  the  truth  and  hot' 
tern  of  things,  and  the  bold,  strong,  somntimes  rug- 
ged, utterance  of  thoughts  to  a  great  degree  hitherto 
strange  and   undefended,   murk   all   his   writings, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  In    volumes,    pamphlets, 
or  li cturcs.    Emerson  seemed  to  touch   no   subject 
upon  which,  after  he  had  left  it,great«r  light  was  not 
thrown.    While  wrapt,  often,  In    visions  of  and 
aspirations  for  the  ideal,  there  never  was  a  wiser  or 
more  aagao  ous  witness  of  mundane  things,  or  a 
shrewder  observer  of  character,  manners,  and  con- 
ditions of  existence.    A  mind  at   once    poetic   and 
analytical;  at  once  capable  of  on  imagery  which   in 
Fume  sort   resemolcd    that    of    Wadsworth    in  its 
nioral  In  jght, and  capable  of  "icnling  with   tbo  com- 
monplaces   of   dally    life   and    giving    them  new 
practical  aspects,  was  moreover  stimulated   by    the 
sentiments  of  hope  and  love,  and  made  to  enkindle 
hop*  and  love  and  the  brighter  vtewsof  li'c  iu  others. 
Kmtrsori  wns  a  Franklin  lo  hard  common  sense   and 
philosophical  amnion  ;  bo  w.ts  more    than    Franklin 
in  bis  poi-iic  gift    On  this  side  of  Ms  nature  be  had 
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all  the  sonsltlvcntBa  and  tenderness  ofClmtesu- 
bri:iud;lus  Impulses  wore  as  warm,  bnt  always 
guided  by  a  serene  menial  temperament  winch 
guided,  directed,  and  even  ennobled  ihcm. 

It  was  as  a   lecturer,    for  ticarlv  fifty  yo^m,  thttt 
Emerson  wielded,  perhaps,  his  ohict  infltteucc.    lint 
this  wns  rather  by  rent-on  of   the  matter  of  Ins  ler- 
tores,  than  his  manner  of  communicating  thotn.  lie 
was  never  what    is   called   a  "popular"    speaker 
though  ilie  Individuality  of   his   address  had  in  u  a 
peculiar  interest  which    was   great l,y  heightened  to 
^  those  who  had  long  studied   and   revered  linn,    tin 
^only  oratonal  Qiialifl  atlons  wis  In  his  calm,  -tin  iK 
way  of   emphasizing  what    he  deemed  to   Lie  gjc'at 
ttiiths.    On  the  platform,  ho   wa*  far  from  unceful ; 
ho  wbs  even  angular  and  awkward.    Ills  voice  was 
never  strong,  undue  attempted  no  flights  of  dec, a- 
mullnn,  though  many  of    his    lec'.urcs  werosiudieil 
with  jewels   of   the   nptc&t   and    richest  riu>lorics. 
1  here  was  not  wanting  «u  odd  ami  quite  special  wii, 
which  bflenest  came  suddenly,  inul  as  If  Inipreiiicdi' 
tateri,  and  betrayed  n  genial  heart  as  Well  a<<  a  ipuck 
and  very  potceptivo  mind.    His    lliciary    style  is  so 
close  mid  Jealous,  that,  not  lo  waste  a  word,  he  very 
otlen    eiici tflces   clearness   of    meaning.    TliiU-c    is 
something  rugged  lu  n.und  il    far    from  partakes  of 
Saxon  pimplicity,  but  it    Is.   at    least,  free  from  l he 
obtrusive  Germanism    °f   t-urlvlc.    lip-  lanunate  is, 
like  Carlyle's,  full  of    virile    vit  titty  and  lii^eastlv, 
and  iIh  beamy  consist*  in  its    hircngth  aud  warmth, 
bold  contempt   of   ornament   lor   tuo  sake  of  orna- 
uieul  and  its  noblo    poetic   conceptions    whCnsitcli 
c noepllonH  aid,  develop   or    ilUislralo    the  pith  of 
tnc  subject  tunlkr. 

In  privnto  tffe  no  man  can  awake  a  more  nntouud 
and  universal  teveronco tlian  Ifalph  Waldo  Knersort 
Ills   character  wa°      anty   and   innocent-?   ttiem 
selves.  His  fuco  and  his  voice  have  won  the  scrcnest 
coiifldcoce  in  his  goodness;   his  every  act  has  been 

one  of  kindness   and  lovo  tor  the   race.    Ho  Is  be- 
loved by  the  greatest  and  best  of   his  time,  am!    by 
Ibe  knmbiesi  ttncj,  obscurest  of  hid  neighbors,  H,<» 
pr<  ophet  ever  laved  tn  greater  factor  In  his  ovra 
to  antry;  none,  while  living,  enjoyed  more  sweetly 
fn<  e  sweets  of  tame  and    the  perfect  frftst  of  every 
m#n.   His  tlews  hate  been  by  no  means  accepted 
by  aW.orevcn  by*  majority;  though  ibandof  ihe 
]  pc  ople,  he  has  been  tbe  philosopher  of  tbo   few. 
I  Bt  it  ble  bitterest  antagonists,  those  wtad  hove  seen 
i  |h,e  most  ruin    m  his  doctrinea,  have  never  thought 
oP  attributing  to  him  the  beat  of  partisanship,  or 
atly  other  ambition  than  to  do  good  and  search  out 
tb!e  ninth.    Borne  have  been  disciples  of  his  Ideas ; 
all  have  beea  disciples  of  his  persons!  example. 
/U  least,  fe  tela  doctrine  of  ttope  and  iove,  and  in  his 
weapon  shanwr,  be  baa  had  the  world  of  sincsre 
thinkers  with  him.    !l  was  a  great  achievement  for 
I  so-  young  a  nat  ton  to  produce  so  entirely  ripe  and 

I!  ntjtton  a  genlna;.  and  If  is  a  pity  that  his  persona t 
example  cannot  ro  some  way,  like  his  writing*,  be 
perpetuated  for  fbtltnltatton  of  future  philosophers 
aod  statesmen.  Sumner  *ald,  on  his  deathbed: 
•♦iel!  Emerson  I  lore  and  revere  him,"  aud  such  a 
fljessage  all  the  living  World  might  deliver  to  the 
'great  sago  who  is  passing  away. 
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Boston,  April  27. —The  bolls  of  the  little 
Unitarian  Church  nt  Concord,  which  lor  so 
mnny  years  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  attended, 
tolled  mournfully  at  8.52  thin  morning  for  Ilio 
death  of  that  philosopher  and  pod. 
Thero  has  been  much  similarity  in  the  tin- 
1  two  of  the  fatal  illness  attacking  both 
Longfellow  and  Emerson,  and  l>oth 
went  out  of  life  unconsciously  and  pence- 
fully.  The      last      time      Mr.    Emerson 

was      away      from    homo    wn.s    on   the    oc- 
casion   of  Longfellow's   funeral.     Week   bo- 
fore    last,     it     is     Baid,  the   warm    weather 
led      him      to      take     several     short    W;;!ks 
without      his      overcoat,     and      the      result 
wan  an  almost  immediate  cold  followed  by  se- 
vere symptoniR  of   pneumonia.     He  suffered 
considerably  during  the  next  few   days   and 
seemed   afterwards   to   lapse   into   a  slate  of 
partial  insensibility.  From  day  to  day  his  con- 
dition has  been  Unchanged.  To-day  he  was  de- 
lirious for  a  considerable  portion  of  the|forenoon 
and  afternoon,  as  indeed  he  has   been  at  vari- 
ous  times   since    Tuesdny.     Some    of    those 
about    the    bedside    had    thought    the     end 
would    not   tome  until   Saturday  or  Sunday. 
With   his   wife   and  nearly  all    the  members 
of  his  family  around  him  he   died  peacefully 
at  exactly  8.50.     Two  minutes  Inter  the  whole 
town  was  apprised  of  the  death  by  tlje  mourn- 
ful pealing  of  the  bells.     The  funeral  arrange- 
ments, naturally,  have  not  yelbeen  decided  | 
Son/  but    the    services,     In     accordance 
with  the  wish    lately   expressed    by    Mr. 
i  Emerson,  will  be  held  at  his  honse  on  Sunday. 
;  There  may  bo  public  servicosat  the  church, 
1  but  this  is  doubtful.    Mr.  Bronson   Alcott, 
Judge  Hoar,  Dr.  Edward  Alcott,    and  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  relatives  were  with  Mr. 
j  Emerson  when  ho  died. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,    whose    death    is  j 
announced  this  morning,  was  born  in  Boston,  j 
May  25,  1803,  the  son  of  the   Rev.  William  ; 
1  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  Boston 
ministers  of  his  time,  and  of  ltuth  Raskins,  a 
woman  of  superior  mind  and  character.      For 
eicht    generations  his    ancestors    had    been  \ 
ministers,  from  Edward  Bulkeley,  rector  of 
Woodhill  Beds,  a  descendant  of  ono  of  the 
Imrons  who  wrested  the  Great  Charter  from 
John.  Edward's  son, Peter, who  succeeded  him 
in  his  benefice,  having  been  silenced  by  Laud 
for  non-conformity,  came  to  America  in  1(53-1, 
with  many  of  his  congregation,  and   in  the 
succeeding  autumn  founded  the   first   inland 
town  above  tidewater — Concord.  His  son,  Ed- 
ward, succeeded  him  in  the  Concord  pftstoratc, 
!  and  Edward's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  became,  in 
,  1GH5,   tho   second   wife   of  the    Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  of  Mtndon,  whose  father,  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Emerson,  of  Ipswich,  descended  from 
an  honorable  family  of  Yorkshire  or  Durham, 


had  come  over  in  1(535.     Edward,  son  of  Jo- 
seph Emerson  and  Elizabeth   Bulkeley,  mar- 
ried, in  1CJ7,  Rebecca  Waldo,  of  Chelmsford, 
whose  family  had  been  London   morelinhts, 
nnil  were  descended  from  a  stock  of  the  Wal- 
denses.     Their  son,  Joseph,  was   for    nearly 
half  a  century  pastor  of  Maiden;  his  two  sons, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Samuel   Moody, 
of  Maine,  were  Joseph,    the   first   pastor  of 
Heppercll,  and  William,  pastor  of    Concord 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
William,  a  very  moderate  Calvinist,  married 
Phoebe  Bliss,  daughter  of  his   predecessor   in 
tho  pastorate,  took  an  earnest  part  in  stimu- 
lating the  colonists  to  resistance,  and,  though 
forced  by  the  minute-men  lo  roniain  within 
doors  on  the  day  of  the   fight  at   Concord 
Bridge,  witnessed  the  6kirmish  fought  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  door.     He  died  in   177G,  of 
a  fever  contracted  in  camp,  and  his  widow  re- 
married,  her    second    husband    being    Ezra 
Ripley,  for  sixty -three  years  pastor  of  Concord 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the   Unitarians.     It 
was    beneath    his    roof    that    Ralph    Waldo 
Emerson's    father    was    brought    up.       Tho 
ifuture  philosopher,  it  will  thnsbe  seen,  was  n 
fc«*raspk  nous  illustration  of  his  own  theory   of 
heredity. 

Young  Emerson's  boyhood  was  influenced 
by  his  aunt,  a  woman  of  remarkable  qualities 
and  culture,  no  Icrs  than  by  his  mother.     At 
]  eight  he  entered  the  public   grammar  school 
•  and  soon  after  tho  Latin  school,  where  at  the 
I  age  of  eleven  we  find  him   translating  Virgil 
into  very  creditable  English  verse.     Ho  had  a 
fondness  for  poetizing,  often  turning   his  ex- 
ercises into  rhymes,  and  was  an  eager  student 
of  history.     At  fourteen  be  entered    Harvard, 
"a  slender,    delicate    youth,    younger    than 
most  of  his    classmates,  and    of  a   sensitive, 
retiring      nature."        His       favorito     study, 
we  are  told,  was  Greek  ;    in   mathematics   he 
made  little  progress;  in  philosophy  he  did  not 
get  on  very  well.     Ho  was  a  great  reader,  his 
special  favoritieb  being  Montaguo  and  Shake- 
speare ;  he  had  a  taste   for  declamation,  and 
displayed    marked    ability     in    composition. 
HiscBsays  on  "The  Character  of  Socrates" 
arid  "The  Present  State   of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy,   indicated  clearly  the   direction   which 
Ins  talent  was  to  take.     Though,  according  to 
nis  own  statement,  he  received    but   little   in- 
struction or  criticism  of  value   from    his   pro- 
fessors,   be  felt   the   inspiration  of   Tieknor, 
Chanuing  and  Everett— indeed,  bis  admiration 
for  the  hitter's  oratory  often  subjected  him  to 
ridicule. 

After  his  graduation  Emerson  taught  for 
Rome  time  in  the  female  seminary  opened  in 
Loston  by  his  brotherWilliam-an  occupation 
not  nt  all  to  hif,  taste.  In  1823  he  began  the 
s  ndy of  theology,  but  did  not  regularly  enter 
Uie  Harvard  Theological  School.  Channiiip's 
conversation  and  preaching  made  a  deep  im- 
j-ression  on  tho  young  student,  who,  it  may 
i-e  Miid,  was  excused  from  examination 
through  the  failure  of  his  health  from  over- 
work. "Hnd  they  examined  me  thev  would 
probably  not  have  let  n.e  preach  at'all,"  ho 
said  Jater,    referring   to  tho  doubts  concern- 
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ing  tho  form  of  religion  which  ho 
already  entertained.  He  wan  "approbated 
to  preach"  in  182fi,  hut  had  to  upend 
tli"  ensuing  winter  at  the  South,  owing  to  his 

broken  health.  Returning  to  Massachusetts 
In  tho  spring  of  1827,  ho  Bought  a  pulpit,  and 
March  11,  182'.),  was.  ordained  ns  colleague  of 
Honry  Ware,  jr.,  in  tho  Second  Church  of 
Boston,  Owing  to  "Ware's  ill  health,  tho 
wholo  burden  of  the  pulpit  und  pastoral  work 
fell  upon  Kmcr8on.  Ah  a  preacher  ho  wan 
simplo,  eloquent  and  effective;  ho  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairH  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  and  notably  opeued  his 
church  to  the  anti-slavery  agitato™  when  an 
yet  the  pulpits  were  silent  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  though  bin  career  in  tho  pulpit 
promised  to  bo  useful  and  success- 
ful, in  tho  fall  of  1832  he  resigned 
his  pastorate  and  gradually  withdrew 
from  his  ministerial  labors.  "He  had  early  ac- 
cepted a  form  of  thought,"  soys  Mr.  George 
Willis  Cooke,  the  latest  and  best  of  Emerson's 
biographers,  "  which  was  not  popular,  which 
more  or  less  put  him  outside  tho  traditions  of 
the  church,  so  that  the  cause  which  led  to  this 
action  may  bo  found  in  his  adoption  of  an 
ideal  philosophy  and  a  purely  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  religion.  The  immediate  cause 
was  his  disinclination  to  conduct  the  usual  com- 
munion service.  The  true  communion  was 
to  his  mind  purely  spiritual,  while 
that  commonly  observed  ho  felt  bad 
no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament.  lie 
offered  to  continue  it  if  tho  service  should 
be  made  one  merely  of  commemoration  and 
if  bo  should  not  himself  bo  required  to  par- 
take of  the  bread  and  wine,"  but  as  tho  con- 
gregation, though  anxious  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices, would  not  consent  to  his  innovations 
ho  declined  their  proposed  compromise. 
He  resigned  his  charge  and  in  tho  spring  of 
1833  sailed  for  Europe,  visiting  France,  Italy 
and  England,  and  dawning  on  Carlylo  at 
Craigcnputtodi,  "a  supernal  vision,"  to  con- 
quer in  a  "quiet  night  of  clear,  tine  talk  " 
the  friendship  and  admiration  of  tho  Scotch 
thinker. 

Returning  from  Europe  improved  in  health, 
Emerson  preached  for  Home  months  in  the 
Unitarian  church  at  New  Bedford,  declining, 
however,  to  accept  a  call ;  then  went  to  Con- 
cord  to  And  a  bom©  in  the  "Old  Hans©" 
with  Dr.  Ripley.  "Iam«  poet  by  nature." 
he  said,  "  and  so  mnst  live  in  the  country." 
He  had  already  formed  the  idea  of  devotinor 
himself  to  literature.  In  1835  he  delivered  a 
course  of  biographical  lectures  in  Boston,  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later  by  another  series  on 
literature,  and  set  himself  to  the  studies  out 
of  which  grew  his  idealism—Plato  and 
Plotinus,  the  German  mystics  and 
the  English  idealists.  In  1H3C>  he 
developed  his  system  of  philosophy 
in  Ins  little  volume  on  "  Nature." 
This  work,  with  "The  American  Scholar, * 
published  in  1837,  the  address  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  in  1838.  and  "  Tho 
Method  of  Nature,"  published   in   18-11,   con- 


tained the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  his 
scheme  of  idealism,  and  by  their  gracefulness 
and  treshnesH  and  depth  of  thought  won  for 
"tho  Sage  of  Concord "  many  readers  and 
disciples  not  a  few.  His  Boston  lecture 
courses  had  now  become  an  institution  and 
contributed  not  a  littlo  to  his  growing  fame. 
He  also  edited  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus" 
(iH.'hi)  from  tho  pages  of  Fra*cr  before  its 
appoaranco  in  book-form  in  England,  and 
in  1838  anticipated  the  English  publishers 
again  by  collecting  in  throe  volumes  Carlyle's 
"Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays." 

James  Freeman  Clarke  records  that,  with 
tho  exception  of  a  small  and  determined  mi- 
nority, people  at  that  period  regarded  Emerson 
as  mystical,  crazy  or  affected :  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  his  journal  that 
Emerson,  "after  failing  in  tho  everyday 
vocation  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  and  school- 
master." had  started  a  new  doctrino  of  Trans- 
cendentalism, declaring  all  the  old  revelations 
antiquated  and  worn  out  and  announcing  the 
approach  of  new  ones.  Emerson  himself  has 
described  the  movement,  really  led  by  Chan- 
ning  and  Ripley  ;  and  Alcott,  in  his 
"  Conversations,"  has  chronicled  tho 
meetings  of  tho  Transcendental  Club. 
Tho  first  full  statement  of  Emerson's  faith 
in  moral  power  and  in  an  untrammelled 
religion  of  the  spirit  was  contained  in  the 
Divinity  School  address.  Virtue,  he  said, 
was  h  sentiment  and  delight  in  the  presence 
of  certain  divine  laws,  tho  ordered  pulse-beats 
of  the  Living  All— not  external  revelations, 
not  conventionalities.  "What  wo  call  good 
comes  of  obedience  to  them — what  evil,  of 
disobedience.  Each  must  seek  for  himself 
that  truth  always  found  by  those  who  desiro 
it.     God  acts  through  all  souls,   and  no  ono 
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is  the  measure  of  his  truth."  Jesus  was 
a  great  prophet*  though  adoration  of  him 
had  eadly  degraded  his  power.  The 
personal  has  been  dwelt  upon  to  an 
obnoxious  extent,  and  tho  universal 
capacities  of  man  consequently  ignored.  In 
the  growth  of  true  sentiments,  not  in  any 
faith  in  a  person,  is  to  be  found  the  only 
genuine  conversion.  The  office  of  the  preacher 
is  a  great  one,  but  it  is  only  the  spirit  that 
can  tcacli.  The  true  preacher  must  dare  to 
love  God  without  mediator  or  veil,  mnst  re- 
gard custom,  authority,  pleasure  and  money 
us  nothing,  and  live  with  the  privilege  of  im- 
measurable mind.  In  the  midst  of  tho  de- 
fects of  tho  church  we  need  more  faith,  but  it 
must  moke  its  own  forms — no  system  can  be 
contrived  for  it.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
and  deformities  of  the  church  is,  first,  soul; 
and,  second,  soul ;  and  evermore,  soul. 

The  controversy  which  followed  this  address 
had  thejeffect  of  finally  separating  Emerson  fro  tu 
tho  Unitarians  and  of  causing  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  pulpit.  In  18-10  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Dial  was  begun,  "the  ouly  re- 
sult "  of  tho  club,  according  to  Emerson.  In 
tho  first  two  years  of  its  life  this  modest 
quarterly  was  under  the  editorship  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller;  for  the  last  two  under  that  of  Emer- 
son, who  chanced  its  character  considerably, 
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making  it  loss  literary  and  tuoro  reformatory. 
To  it  he  contributed  many  of  his  beBt  poems 
and  not  a  few  of  bis  most  striking  essays 
and  lectures.  Though  the  founders  of  the 
Brook  Farm  community  were  among  his  inti- 
mate  friends,  and  Emerson  often  visited  the 
farm,  ho  did  not  sympathize  fi'lly  with  its 
purposes,  protesting  especially  against  the 
phalansteries  of  Fourier  and  insisting  that  it 
was  individualism  rather  than  communiwrn  of 
whioh  men  had  the  greater  need,  The  strong 
Yankee  sagacity  which  was  no  Jess  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  than  his  poetic  imagina- 
tion doubtless  impelled  him  in  this  matter. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Emerson  had  Bottled  in  that 
home  at  Concord  destined  to  be  so  famous, 
and  had  applied  himself  vigorously  tothe  study 
of  the  poets  and  the  great  imaginative  and 
moral  writers,  and  also  finding  much  to 
interest  him  in  science  and  social  economy. 
The  output  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
ginning with  1840  was  most  valuable,  if  not 
great  in  quantity.  In  1841  and  1844  appeared 
the  two  volumes  of  "EsBays  ;"  in  1846,  the 
"  Poems;"  in  1850,  the  "  Essays  on  Kepre- 
sentative  Men ;"  in  1852,  his  contributions  to 
tho  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  •/'  in 
1856,  the  "  English  Traits,"  and  in  i860, 
• « The  Conduct  of  Life. "  During  this  period, 
too,  he  delivered  many  addresses  on  such  top- 
ics as  slavery  and  woman's  rights,  and  he  was" 
one  of  the  lecturers  most  in  vogue  on  the 

f)latform.  In  1847  ho  visited  England  on  a 
ecturing  tour,  being  most  cordially  received 
by  the.  public  and  making  many  friends. 
Indeed,  he  had  rather  more  friends  of  the 
popular  order  on  the  Other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  here,  where  adverse  criticism  and  potent 
ridicule  had  made  the  mass  of  readers 
reluctant  to  accept  him.  The  rapid  sale  of 
"  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  however,  attested 
tho  reaction  in  favor  of  its  author,  and  there- 
after his  influence  and  popularity  increased 
rapidly  and  concurrently.  His  later  books 
were  "May  Day  and  Other  Pieces"  (1867) 
and  "Society  and  Solitude"  (1870),  one  of  the 
best  of  his  collections  of  essays.  In  this  latter 
year  he  also  contributed  an  admirable  preface 
to  Goodwin's  edition  of  "Plutarch'B  Morals." 
In  1874  he  published  his  "Parnassus,"  a  col- 
lection of  favorite  English  poems  ;  in  1875  his 
"Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  and  in  1876  his 
"Select  Poems."  Space  would  fail  to  make 
mention  of  all  his  addresses,  lectures  and 
essays.  In  February,  1881,  a  paper  of  his, 
written  thirty  years  before,  on  Carlyle,  was 
read  before-  tho  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  twico  married.  His  first 
wife,  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  whom  ho  wedded 
in  Septempber.  1820,  died  of  consumption  in 
February,  1832,  In  September,  1835,  ho 
married  Lydia  Jackson,  a  descendant  of  the 
Piev.  John  Cotton,  and  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  "no  of  tho  discoverers  of 
anaesthetics.  In  1842  he  lost  his  son  Waldo, 
a  child  of  wonderful  promise, 

Born  for  the  future,  to  the  future  lost. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom   is  unmarried,  and  his  son,  Dr. 


Edward  Waldo  EiMerwom,  wf»o»  U  timy  WVe- 
membcred,  wrote  a  \ery  vigorous  lettt-r  M»me 
time  ft?:o  in  dnsial  of  tho  fctrcry  set  afloat  by 
Mrl  Joseph  Cwk_  to  tho  effect  that  hi*  father 
had  chaiiigcffhiarolliBMww  belief  and  accepted 
tho  doctrines  of  orthodox  OungrcgationnhMn. 
Ab  a  writer  Emerson  hm  protahly,  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  best  Judges,  attained  the 
highest  place  yet  won  by  an  American.  All 
his  writing  was  done  "with  his  eye  on  tho  ob- 
ject." It  is  everywhere  an  attempt  to  record 
wltli  precision  and  without  exaggeration 
perceptions  of .  singular  clearness  aud 
subtlety.  It  is  first  the  Insight  which  makes 
this  record  so  interesting  mid  so  suggestive 
"Dry  light  is  ever  tho  best,"  says  Bacon, 
and  no  modern  writer,  scarcely  any  scientific 
writer,  certainly  no  other  writer  who  deals 
with  subjects  of  passionate  controversy,  has 
discussed  them  with  a  clearness  so 
passionless.  His  Btyto  is  tho  accurate 
mirror  of  his  thought,  aud  scarcely 
any  other  modern  writer  has  attained  in  Eng- 
lish prose  so  near  an  austero  and  classical 
perfection.  It  is  to  his  dread  of  setting  down 
more  than  he  sees  that  wo  must  attribute  the 
impression  of  inconsecutiveness  which  his 
writing  makes  upon  many  renders,  especially 
upon  new  readers.  But  indeed  his  method  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  logical  and  con- 
secutive demonstration.  No  man  was  less 
capable  of  carrying  on  what  is  called  a  "  train 
of  thought,"  It  is  not  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, but  by  an  "  intense  gaze,"  as  the  authoi 
of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  has  said,  that  he  seems  to 
discover  truth.  The  phrase  we  have  cited 
was  applied  by  its  author  to  Carlyle,  and  io 
this  respect  the  two  writers  are  alike,  but 
in  this  respect  only.  The  distorted, 
refracted  and  colored  perceptions  of  Carlyle 
were  reflected  in  the  strange,  rich  exuberant 
Gothic  of  his  style.  The  directness  and  the 
colorlessness,  the  "  dry  light "  of 
Emerson's  perceptions,  were  enforced 
by.  classical  purity  and  the  classical 
I  simplicity  with  which  he  recorded  them. 
His  underfitiitemeut  is  more  impressive  than 
I  another  man's  superlatives,  and  a  page  of 
j  Emerson,  after  any  of  his  contemporaries,  has 
i  much  tho  same  effect  which  h« 
himself  describes,  of  coming  out  from 
a  noisy,  gas-lit  meeting  and  encountering  the 
trauquil  gaze  of  the  stars  :  "  So  hot,  my  little 
man  ?"  It  is  not  wonderful  that  his  readers 
should  come  to  have  a  personal  affection  foi 
a  man  who  with  an  intellect  so  quick  and  keen 
had  a  nature  so  sweet  and  serene  and  candid 
and  kindly.  Such  a  man  could  be  s 
heretic  without  exciting  the  hatred  of  th« 
Church, and  an  abolitionist  without  becoming  a 
fanatic.  It  is  nearly  a  generation,  however, 
since  he  has  borne  any  part  in  controversy, 
since  there  has  been  any  obstruction 
to  the  homage  and  the  affection  which 
men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and  of  all 
parties  have  delighted  to  offer  him,  and  which 
will  multiply  the  procession  of  bis  mourners 
with  a  great  company  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  all  lands  m  which  our  English 
speech  is  spoken. 
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JBoston  journal. 

HUD  AY  MORNING.  APRIL  28. 

DEATH  OF.  RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 

ami 

Sudden  and  Fatal  Termination  of 

i 

a  Short  Sickness. 

A  Quiet  and  Almost  Painless  Death  at 
8.50  Last  Night 

A  Sketch  of    His  Long  Literary   and 
Personal  Career. 


fSpcchil  Dispatch  to  Tlic  Boston  .To.irn;\l.l 
Concoud,  April   27.    Ralph   Waldo  Emerson 
died  nt  ton  minutes  before  ntno  to-night.    Al- 
though   the    events   of    the   last   few  days  had 
warned  those,  nearest  to  him  that  the  disease 
from  which    ho   was   Buffering    intybt   close  In 
death,  yet  even  within  a  few  hours  ot  the  end 
they   hurl   not   abandoned  hope.    The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  fatal  sickness  e.nmc 
upon  him  were  similar  to  those  connected  with 
the  beginning  of  the  attack   which  caused  the 
death  of  Longfellow,  East  Wednesday,  tempted 
by  the  mildness  or  the  temperature,  tie  ventured 
Into  the  open  air  without  taking  the  precaution 
to  protect  himself  sufficiently  from  the  weather. 
|.Tho  result  wus  a  severe  cold  which  grow  upon 
,  him  until  Saturday,  when  his  son,  Dr.   Edward 
W.    Emerson,   found   that    It    had    dcvoloped 
Into   pneumonia.    The   disease  did  not  appear 
In  its  severest  lorm,  and  with   a  younger  and 


(  stronger  man  thoro  would  have  been  very  lit- 
tle doubt  of  recovery.  On  Sunday  and  Monday 
no  dangerous  symptoms  were  developed;  he 
did  not  suffer  from  coughing  and  was  able  to 
sit  up  In  bed  and  converse  for  Bhort  periods 
with  members  of  his  family.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  however,  he  grew  perceptibly 
weaker,  his  mind  wandered,  and  ho  was  unable 
to  receive  and  .retain  the  nourishment  which 
had  hitherto  been  given  him.  in  the  mean- 
time, on  Monde y,  for  tho  first  tlino  the 
news  ^t  his  sickness  became  known, 
oven  the  majority  of  his  townsmen  .  having 
previously  been  In  ignorance  of  It,  and  at 
once  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  result  was 
manifested.  The  beginning  of  this,  his  last  day 
ou  earth,  found  him  weaker  than  ever  in  body 
and  mind,  but  still  there  was  no  thought  that 
death  would  come  bcloro  the  end  of  the  week. 
During  the  day  bo  was  almost  constantly  under 
the  Impression  that  he  wus  not  at  home,  and 
while  recognizing  tho  faces  of  those  about  him, 
repeatedly  asked  that  he  might  bo  taken  home. 
During  tho  forenoon  a  barber  was  sent  ror  to 
shavo  him,  but  it  was  found  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  undergo  the  operation,  ami 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  TI»o  focllng 
of  his  'family  In  tho  afternoon  was  shown 
by  tho  opinion  cxpressod  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  a 
Journal  reporter  that,  while  his  father's  Illness 
was  not  of  n  nature  to  exclude  all  hope,  tho 
chances  were  largely  against  his  recovery,  and 


had  been  from  tho  beginning.  Dr.  Emerson  re*  ' 
marked  tho  absence  of  fever,  which  ho  regard- 
ed as  largely  In  his  luvor,  but  at  tho  same  time 
ho  was  not  so  tree  from  suffering  as  he  had 
been,  and  the  fits  of  delirium  wero  more  fro- 
ciucnt  nod  of  greater  duration.  A  gentleman 
who  spent  a  portion  of  the  day  at  the  house 
and  saw  Mr.  Emerson  twlco,  say  that  In  the 
forenoon  Mr.  Emerson  recognized  him  and  con- 
versed with  him,  but  lit  tho  nfteruooii  tho 
patient's  mind  seemed  to  bo  wandering  and  ho 
appeared  to  bo  not  quite  certain  of 
tho  Identity  of  thoso  about  him.  The 
weather  during  tho  day  was  against  him, 
and  went  far  toward  lessening  any  chance 
which  thero  might  havo  been  that 
the  result  would  be  otherwise  than  fatal.  Tho 
final  change  for  tho  worse  came  In  tho  early 
evening,  and  then  the  members  of  his  family 
realized  fully  for  tho  first  time  that  death  was 
at  hand.  Ho  became  unconscious,  with  occa- 
sional periods  of  sensibility,  and  after  much 
less  suffering  than  Is  usually  Involved  by  death 
from  that  disease,  died  quietly  at  ten  minutes 
before  nine  o'clock.  Tho  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  have  as  yet  been  hardly  considered, 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  determined  upon 
to-day.  

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Born    In    Jloetnn    May    Sft, 
!»led    Its    Concord    April  «7, 


ISO*. 

1888. 


The  voice  of  eulogy  and  affection  Is  still  ex- 
pressing the  universal  grief  tor  tho  deparluro 
of  Longfellow,  when  the  narrowing  circle  of 
American  authors  of  the  flrat  rank  Is  again 
broken  by  death.  Ralph  Waldo  Emi;kson 
wrote  for  tho  few,  whllo  Longfellow  wrote 
for  tho  many;  and  although  his  pass- 
ing from  llfo  will  not  be  felt,  as  was  Longfel- 
low's, as  a  personal  grief  by  thousands  of  hearts, 
It  removes  one  of  tho  most  original  and  pro- 
found of  American  thinkers,  and  one  who  has 
deeply  Impressed  himself  on  tho  thought  of  the 
age. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  In  P.oston  May 
25,  18CKI.  He  came  of  a  nee  ot  clergymen,  his  I 
I  ancestry,  traced  back  through  eight  generations  ' 
to  Rev.  I'ctfr  Bulkhy,  one  ot  tho  founders  of 
the  town  ot  Concord,  Mass.,  including  a  eleray- 
miin  in  every  generation,  either  on  the  paternal 
or  on  tho  maternal  side.  He  himself  was  the 
eight  I,  In  succession  of  lids  line  of  ministers.  Ills 
father,  Eev.  William  Emerson,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  In  Boston,  nnd  died  when  his  son 
was  in  the  eighth  year  of  nls  age.  The  boy  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
alter  his  father's  death,  and  was  soon 
qualified  to  enter  tho  Latin  School,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempt  at  literary 
I  composition.  His  productions  wero  generally 
|  poems,  which  ho  recited  at  exhibitions  of  tho 
school.  Of  his  appearance  In  ills  school-boy 
days,  N- P.  Willis  once  wrote:  "  We  remember 
him  perfectly  os  a  boy  whom  we  used  to  seo 
playing  about  Chauncy  place  nnd  tutmmor 
street— one  of  those  pale  little  boyj—  moral  sub- 
limes, with  their  shirt  collars  tnruccl  over,  who 
are  recognized  by  Boston  sciiool  boys  aj  "  hav- 
ing fathers  that  are  Unitarians  "— and  though 
he  came  to  Ids  first  short  hair  about  the  time 
we  came  to  our  first  tall  coat,  six  or  eight  years 
behind  us,  wo  never  lost  sight  of  him.  In  the 
\  Islts  we  have  made  to  Boston  In  later  years,  wo 
have  seen  him  In  the  street,  and  remembered 
having  already  seen  him  as  a  boy,  llltlo  sus- 
pecting that  thero  walked  In  a  form  long  famil- 
iar, the  deity  of  an  intellectual  altar,  upon 
which,  at  tnat  moment,  burned  a  fire  In  our 
bosom." 


so 


Entering  Harvard  College  at  the  ago  of  four- 
teen years,  KmcTson  became  noted  for  hl.s  ire- 
qnont  resort  to  the  library  it  ml  u>r  Ids  knowledge 
of  general  literature.  He  was  twice  awarded 
Howdoin  prize  fur  dissertations,  and 
Bov'ston   nrl/o    lor   d«»Hinvii|on. 


his  career  er  study 
graduated  In  1821 


n 
once,    n  i 

fotoriuliurr 


jr  In  the  usual  period;^©  frni 
classmates  by  an  eCtloK tteBlSM!*  ' 
boot   TcaehfuB  became V oSSpfflSi  after  ho 
left  college,  and  he  continued  in  this  vocation  i 
five  years.    Ho  was  thou  approbate,!  tl  ££,■«?  I 
by  the  Middlesex  Association  of  SfrTlstcr^  IS?? 
owing  to   the  failure  of  bis  health,  &  waV 
obliged  to  spond  the  winter  In  South  CarniiiVf  ' 
and  Florida.    His  ordination  to       0  mlnhtrv'  1 
took  place  In  March,  1820,  wl.cn  ho    '2 
colleague  to  the  Into  Rev.  Henry  Ware  n  I '   »t 
that   time   pastor  ol    the   Second   fi'iiliari'.,^ 
Church  In  Boston.    Mr.  Emerson's  mlnlstrv  wm 
a  vory  brief  one,  as  differences  of  opinion  arcs* 
between  himself  and  some  of  the  member*  of 
the   church   in   regard   to   the   Lord's  Btmoor 

■■'■•"« )«t     he     was     dismissed 

?     r?^,    tIUl°    •>«     lias 
fa 


At 
In 


his 
1832, 


own 
and 


ministerial  ehnract 


.         •••••■■™«3»ii»i  uuuracter, 
a  fdnglo  Sunday,  he  oecuuled 
e  Parker's  desk  In  Music  Hall 
Mr.  Parker,  but  he  did  r.0  with 


request 
slnci 
undertaken  no  work  o 
At  one  time,  for 
the  Rev.  Theodore 
In  the  absence  of 

an  expression  of  his  reluctance,  and  TheremarH 
that  It  was  contrary  alike  to  his  custom  an  J  |». 
cllnatlon.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  his 
essay  on  Culture. 

in  December,  1832,  Mr.  Emerson  salted  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  on 
his  return  ho  entered  upon  the  career  of  lectur- 
ing, by  which  he  became  best  known  to  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  nro  to  bo  counted 
among  his  admirers  and  disciples.  His  llrst  lec- 
ture, dollvoroU  before  the  lioston  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute In  the  winter  of  1833-4,  was  on  "Water  " 
and  was  followed  by  two  others  descriptive  of 
his  tour  In  llaly,  and  one  on  the  "Relation  of 
Man  to  the  Globe."  In  1834  he  delivered  In  Hog- 
Ion  fi  series  of  biogi.  pnlcnl  lectures  on  Michael 
A ngelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox  and  Edmund 
Burke,  and  during  the  snmo  year  was  the  poet 
»t  the  I'hl  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge. 
His  lectures  on  Michael  Angolu  and  Milton  were 

ftubllshcd  In  the  Aorth  American  Review,  fuir- 
ng  tne  summer  of  1834  Mr.  Emerson  lived  in 
Concord,  finding  a  hom#  In  the  "Old  Ma'use" 
with  Dr.  Ripley. 

In  September  of  'he  next  year  ho  married 
Lydln  Jackson,  da>  ^Mer  of  Charles  Jackson  of 
Plymouth,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton.  Bho  was  his  second  wife— his  first  wife, 
Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  to  whom  ho  was  mar- 1 
ried  In  September,  1830,  having  died  In  iho 
February  following.  Immediately  after  Ids 
iflarriage  he  established  his  home  in  the  house 
which  he  has  occupied  from  that  time  until  the 
present.  Tlie  house  was  built  In  1828,  and  Is  an 
unpretentious  structure  of  goodly  size,  located 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  Concord  Village,  on  the 
Cambrldgo  turnpike,  where  it  divides  from  the 
Lexington  road.  On  tne  morning  of  July  24, 
1872,  this  house  was  visited  by  nie  and  the  up- 
per rooms  were  much  burned,  but  the  neighbors 
speedily  removed  the  library  and  manuscrlpls 
while  the  Are  was  in  progress,  and  the  family 
found  a  temporary  home  in  the  "Old  Manse. 
The  damage  done  by  the  fire  was  subsequently 
repaired  and  the  honso  to-day  is  tne  same  In  ap- 
pearance and  in  Its  arrangements  as  it  has  been 
for  years.  During  the  winter  of  1836-0  Mr.  Em- 
erson delivered  !n  Boston  a  course  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  English  Lltornture,  which  was  followed 
the  next  winter  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures on  "Human  Culture,  "Human  Life," 
,rTho  Present  Age,"  and  "  The  Times  "  were  de- 
livered during  the  Ave  succeeding  years,  and 
since  that  period  he  has  delivered  seveiul  other 
courses  in  Boston. 

ln!847  Mr.  Emerson's  fame  as  a  lecturer  had 
reached  England,  hts  essays  had  been  widely 
read  there  and  a  demand  arose  to  beat  him. 
He  was  Invited  by  a  number  of  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes In  that  country  to  lecture  before  them, 
and  being  assured  of  a  wide  hearing  he  went  to 


England  In  October  of  the  year  named.  His  re- 
'  ccptlon,  both  In  England  and  In  Scotland,  was 
cordial,  and  he  mado  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  prominent  In  literary  and  social  Hie, 
among  whom  were  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Rogers,  Hnllam,  Mncaulny,  Mllman,  Barry  Corn- 
wail,  Dickens.  Wordswerih,  Mrs.  Jameson.  .Mrs. 
Somcrvlllo,  Thackernv,  Tennyson,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Arthur  Helps,  Arnold",  Faraday,  Lyell  and  Car- 
penter. Returning  to  America  ho  resumed  his 
lectures  hero,  and  In  this  connection  It  may  be 
stated  that  nowhere  was  he  heard  wllh  more 
pleasure  than  In  his  own  town.  This  Is  a  fact 
showing  that  not  always  is  it  true  that  "a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  In  his  own 
i  country."  In  the  year  1880  he  delivered  his, 
one  hundredth  lecture  before  the  Lyceum  In 
Concord,  his  subject  being  "  Now  England  Life 
'  and  Letters."  Mr.  Emerson  lectured  frequently'; 
in  other  towns  near  Concord,  and  was  a  wel- 
come occupant  of  the  platform  in  all  pails 
of  the  legion  of  which  Concord  has 
been  eo  long  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  geographical  centre.  Mr.  Emerson  was  one 
of  those  who  gave  their  sympathy  to  the  antl- 
slavcry  movement  early  In  lis  history,  and 
while  no  was  In  charge  of  the  Second  Church  In  ' 
Boston  it  was  open  to  such  man  as  May  and  his 
co-agltaiors  to  speak  in.  He  was  ready  to  open 
it  for  Garrison,  and  na  long  as  the  movement 
continued  he  remained  one  of  Its  steadfast 
friends.    He  gave  fei® .name  in  1850  to  a  call 

i» issued  for  the  first  convention  ever  hold  In  Mas- 
sachusetts to  secure  for  women  equal  rights 
with  men  as  citizens  and  voters.  In  the  year 
1873.  shortly  after  the  fire  at  his  home,  Mr. 
Emerson  made  his  third  trip  to  Europe,  visiting 
Kgypt  during  his  rfbsence.  In  England  he  had 
a  moat  cordial  reception,  and  was  invited  to  de- 
liver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Oxford  at  Ihe  sug- 
gestion of  Max  Muller,  but  declined  the  Invita- 
tion. He  spoke  a  number  of  times  while  abroad,  j 
however,  and  returned  to  America  In  Nay.  j 
1873,  when  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
home  by  his  fellow-townspeople.  Subsequent- 
ly, In  1874,  hB  was  put  In  nomination  by  the  in- 
dependent party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University  lor  the  office  of  Lord  Rector.  Dis- 
raeli and  Forster  were  the  other  candidates, 
and  the  former  was  elected,  receiving 
700  votes  to  Emerson's  600.  During  recent 
years  Mr.  Emcrsop  has  written  and  lccturea  10 
some  extent,  but  on  account  of  his  advancing 

"„.  naturally ;  did  less  and  less  work  each  year.  . 
in  18'itl  he  received  the  degree  of  Dootor  of' 
L,  from  Harvard  University.    The  next  year  ! 
he  wus  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
"errs  of  the   University,   holding  office  until 
i  rr  '     lie.  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of   the   American 
Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
m.slorieal  Society  and  was  a  Vlco  President  of 
tlii)  I  rec  llcllRlous  Association.     Mr.  Emerson's 
I itini'N  consists  of  one  son  and   two  daughters. 
I  he  son  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  was  grad- 
United  n't   Harvard   University  In   1800,  and   Is 
I  now' a  successful  practising  physician  and  sur- 
1  c.MHi   in  Concord.      The   elder   daughter.    Miss 
Fl'lon    Is  unmarried   and   lives    In   the   family  , 
home      She  Is  a  lady  of  much  culture.  Is  nn  i, 
■lelive  worker  In    the    Unitarian   Church   and 
i  «undav  school,  and   is  very -highly  esteemed  In 
the  community.    The  younger  daughter,  Edith, 
i;,  the  wiio  ol   Mr.  YVUUani  It.  For  boa  of  Milton, 

.  Ma.* 3. 

Mr  Emerson's  first  book— «  thin  volume  cn- 
tltjeVl  .Valine-  was  published  In  1830,  the  year 
(ifl-r  iioi  took  up  lila  residence  at  Concord.  It 
w.i  j  peveicly  criticised  by  some,   warmly  nd- 

'  mired  by  ii  few,  and  left  unread  by  most.  It 
io  li  twelve  vc  irsto  sell  live  bundled  copies  of 
11  H  exerted  a  positive  Inlluenee,  ueverthe- 
|p<«,  u\>on  American  thought,  and  In  connce- 
l!,!K  with  several  addresses  before  literary  so- 
rii -Hi's  which  s.o.i  followed,  and  thorcmurkaMe  . 
add/'  ■'  i  el'oiT  the  Hcidor class  at  I  he  Cambridge 

'[•m  linv  School,  delivered  In  July.  lS.'oj,  It  m:ty  , 
1  i  til. in  as  marking  the  birth  of  tho  movement  i 
c.iumoiily     known     an     Transcenrieiftnll*m--n 
i.io\,-nwuit  which  has  been,  an   occasion  of  nils- 
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uiuieiVlandlngt  and  often  of  derision,   to  the 
marts  of  men,  out  which  to  it  select  few  has  had 
din  power  unci   inspiration   of   n  nineteenth- 
cent;  iv  gospel.    Two  volumes  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
Essavwere  published  In  1841  nnd  1844,  and  In  | 
lH4'i  .»  volume  of  his  rooms.    Ms  miscellaneous 
addresses    were     collet  tod      nnd     printed    In 
Englai  d     In     1844,    live    years    before    they 
wcro     published      lit      this      country;     Car- 
lyle's      warm       and      cordial        Indorsement 
having    been      tbo      means     of    inlvoduolng 
Kmerson  to  the  English   public.    The  service 
which  Carlylc.  Hum  rendered  Emerson  In  Eng- 
lanrt,  Kmerson  rendered  Carlylo  In  this  country, 
and  had  the  happiness  or  transmitting  to  him  a 
generous  sum  on  aeeount  of  the  American  sale 
ed  his  writings,  before  I  he  English  edition  hnd 
brought  hlru  any  pecuniary  return.    The  friend- 
ship I »ot ween  Carlylo  and  Kmerson  sprang  from 
a  sympathy  of  Intellectual  traits  and  mental 
nroeesses.    Kuch    warmly  admired    the   other, 
but  Carlylc's  stiangely  hostile  attltudo  toward 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  was  a  sore  offence 
to  Kmerson,  not  easily  forgiven.    Between  the 
dates  of  tlw  publication  of  his  two  volumes  of 
Essays,  Kmerson  was  engaged  for  two  yeara  In 
editing  The  /Mai,  the  organ  of  "transcenden- 
tal" though',  established  hi  1840  and  for  two 
years    edited    by   Margaret    Fuller  (the    Mar- 
chioness d  Ossoll).    It  was  a  quarterly  period!- ! 
enl.  and  lived  four  years,  Its  chief  contributors 
being  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  William   H.  Chnnnlng,  ! 
Theodore  I'arkor  and  George  Ripley.    In  I860 
Mr.   Kmerson   published    his    "  Keprcscntatlve 
Men,"     comprising     a      series      of      lectures 
which    hnd     been     delivered     In     this     city. 
The    representative    nice    whose     work     and 
characteristics  are  discussed  In  lhe*e  lectures 
arc  Plato,  Hwedenborg,  Montaigne,  Shakspenre,  I 
Napoleon  and  Ooelhe.    The  volume  upon  Eng- 
lish Traits— which  was  never  a  popular  volume 
In  England,  by  the  way-was  published  In  IflftO. 
Ills  Conduct  of  KSfc,  containing  essays  on  Kate, 
Tower,   Wealth,   Culture,    behavior,    Worship,  , 
Considerations  by  the  Way,  Beauty  and  lllu-  ' 
sloms,  was  published  In  1800;  nnd  Society  nnd 


g  twelvo   epsays,  in    I8C0. 
ho  last  dnte  his  second  vol- 


Sidltudc,   containing 
Two  years  prior  to  tho 

tutie  of  poems,  May  l»ay  and  'OlhitfiiScSi  was 
puiillshed.  Ills  last  volume  of  essays  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  Letters  hnd  Social 
Alms,  in  1(175.  ills  writings  since  that  dnt* 
have  boon  few.  The  Fortune  of  tho  Mcpubliu 
a  lc"' 


was  n  lecture  delivered  at  the  Old  South  Church 
March  jo,  1878,  and  published  soon  after;  Tho 
Sovereignty  of  Ethics,  n  highly  important  pa- 
per, appeared  In  thoAort/i  American 
18.8;  mid  in  j 88b  his  nddress,  The 
delivered  the  previous   year   In    tin 
« .impel  at  Cambridge,  was  printed  In 
ncin  Aei  tew,  and  later  as  n  pamphlet. 


.8;  and  In  iB80  his  address,  The  Preacher,  j 

"  e  Divinity-* 
tflo  Unttu-l 
■m  Ills  essay 
L-™  ^iPerlat  yo,  published  In  The  Century, 
»h"..'h\el«  cvo'.the  iMt  P,cco  of  ™9  writing 
•El  J?.?Mi,^W1,l,,,,,ed'  The  volume  Parnas- 
f.f  ;,V  "lhcd  in  m4  or  l875'  w"  a  collection 
onoeinK  by  various  authors,  which  he  edited. 

preface!  hc   B,,l)P1,c«   a  characteristic 

work  imVst  ?aknV<l9  °f  >-r   Kn,eMon,«'  "h  «nd 


.  the  choicest  minds.    As  c 
I™.!?1?™.  Iblnket  a-id  teacher,  he  early  deviated 


men    pursuing   In    faith    ihei'r "  varied"  iJ'.'n«C 
wain,    hearted,  providing  u,r   U.elr  ihlhllen 
•nds,     pcrformlne     their" 


levlng       their       fn. 


promises -what     tiro"    thev     To     this     ciiitl 
houseless,      latherl'pss,      aimless      Cain,     the 
man   who  beat',  only  Hie  sound  ol  his  own  foot- 
stetH    In     (Sod's    resplendent   creation."      Ills 
learHer  writings  were  thought  by  some  to  have 

fidrltt   toward  pantheism,  but  there  Is  certain- 
»   nothlhg   of   pantheism  In  the    words  cited 
above.   'Ibe  uiiiicai  clement  |sj»  prominent  one 

u  all  of  hid  wrliings,  and  with'  this  there  Is 
manircst  a  quick  sympathy  with  nature  and 
nn  arduut  delight  in  her  manifestations.  Miss 
Bremer  wrote  Of  him  no  "the  Worshiper  of 
nature,  who  does  not  belong  to  any  churcn,  and 
who  will  not  permit  his  children  to  bo  baptized, 
bevuhse  he  considers  the  nature  or  a  ehlln  purer 
than  is  commonly  thai  of  a  full-grown,  sinful 
man."  Kebronco  has  already  been  made  to 
Carlylc's  warn,  admiration  for  him.  Many  of 
the  foremoit  thinkers  uf  the  day  gave  ready 
acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  him. 
Ulius  Kowell  writes:  "There  is  no  man 
living  lo  whom,  as  a  writer,  so  many  of 
lis  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  grent 
an  Indebtedness  for  ennobling  Impulses."  And 
although  Emerson's  method  was  essentially 
poetic,  rather  than  scientific  or  systematic,  it  Is  J 
worthy  of  nolo  flint  no  eminent  a  scientist  as  i 
Prof.  Tyndall  said  of  him;  "  11  any  one  can  be  . 
said  to  have  given  the  Impulse  to  my  mind,  it  In  | 
Emerson.  Whatever  I  have  dona  the  world 
owes  t«  him."  (if  his  literary  qualities  Whipple 
has  well  said:  "  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  have  a  | 
charm  altogether  disconnected  with  the  truth 
or  error  of  his  opinion.  His  wit,  his  fancy,  nis 
sharp  insight,  his  terse  expression,  tho  extreme 
subtlety  of  Ms  conception  of  beauty,  tho  oddity 
of  many  of  nis  Illustrations,  the  quiet  fearless- 
ness of  his  defiance  ot  conventionalism  and  the 
individuality  which  pervades  all  give  an  intei- 
est  to  his  compositions,  apart  from  the 
questionable  notions  of  theology  or  metaphys- 
ics, society  or  government,  which  they  appear 
to  convey."  Regarding  tho  importance  of 
his  work  ns  a  lecturer  ids  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Uronson  Alcott,  has  said  that  ho  "made 
the  American  lecture,"  and  it  Is  certain  that  de- 
lighted audiences  always  crowded  to  hear  him, 
though  perhaps  It  Is  not  quite  so  certain  that 
!  they  understood  him.  As  ASeott  said  of  him, 
J  with  a  touch  of  humor,  "his  logic  was  good,  if 
you  could  find  it,  but  something  like  the  logic 
of  a  galaxy  of  stars."  Mr.  Kmerson  deserved 
the  credit  which  Alcott  gave  him,  as  nn  original 
creator  of  American  literature.  "The  main 
secret  of  his  success,"  said  Alcott,  "Is  his  diary 
or   common-place    book.     Continually   tntcrro-  i 

fiatlng  nature,  ho  puts  down  her  dally  teach-  | 
ncs,  folds  away  for  future  use  her  germs  of 
[  thought  and  tllustrntlon.  When  a  visitor  comes 
he  tests  bis  quality,  draws  out  the  best  that  Is 
!  in  him  nnd  puts  It  down.  Visiting  a  museum  or 
a  gallery,  the  diary  and  pencil  are  brought  out 
' —rending  books,  and  reading  through  only  the 
i  very  few,  he  sips  from  others  hero  and  there. 
!  Hut  tho  vital  thoughts  that  kindle  his  own 
,  thought  go  into  ttie  note-book,  Indexed,  in  some 
I  way  for  use." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  possessed  of  warm,  patriotic 
impulses,  as  was  shown  by  his  altitude  during 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  by  frequent  pub- 
lished and  spoken  utterances -notably  by  a 
speech  which  he  made  at  Concord  when  the 
news  came  of  the  assault  upon  Sumner.  Of  his 
poems,  the  best  known  are  those,  like  the  Con- 
cord Ode  of  1857,  and  tho  Boston  Hymn  of 
1803,  which  breathe  an  intense  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. Some  of  his  poems,  It  must  bo  confessed, 
arc  hard  reading,  harder  oven  than  his  proso, 
for  his  hatred  of  all  conventionalisms  made  him 
impatient  Of  the  restraint  of  formal  verse.  In 
some  of  his  poems,  however,  are  to  bo  found 
some  iovelv  pictures  of  nature,  as  for  example, 
in  this  from  May  Day: 

Ah!  well  I  mind  the  calendar. 

Faithful  ttiroumi  a  thousand  year*, 

Of  Ihe  palmed  nice  of  flower-,, 

Exact  to  days,  exact  !o  houro, 

Counted  on  the  Fnaoloiis  dial  — 

Yon  hroldercd  /.odlne  t\nii. 

1  know  the  Civil}'  ulumilAC 

Of  Die  pull'  nial  comma  hack, 

On  UielY  due  days,  o(  die  hl.il». 
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I  marked  them  ynMermorn, 

A  flock  of  finches  flurtmg 

Item  nth  the  crystal  arch, 

rtpinjr  as  they  flow  a  march—' 

belike  (ho  one  ihey  iippiI  In  parting 

Last  year  from  yon  oak  a  larch; 

Husky  sparrows  In  a  crowd, 

iMvlmi,  darting  northward  free, 

Htnhlfiily  l>etook  tlicm  all, 

Kvery  one  to  his  hole  In  the  vrnH, 

Or  to  Ins  niche  In  the  apple  tree. 

I  Rreet'Wllh  Joy  the  choral  truth* 

Fresh  from  palms  and  Cuba's  canes. 

Hc4  Kfins  of  Nature's  cabinet, 

Willi  dews  of  tropic  mot  iilng  wet, 

Iteloved  of  clilldren,  bards  and  Sj-rlng, 

0  birds,  your  perfect  virtue!*  hrlna, 

Your  long,  your  forms,  your  rhythmic  filgt.t 

Your  mnntifts  for  the  heart's  delight 

eicMle  In  hedge,  or  barn,  or  root, 

Mere  weave  your  chnmber  weather-proof, 

Forgive  our  harms,  and  condescend 

To  man,  as  to  a  lubber  friend, 

And,  generous,  teach  his  Awkward  taca 

Courage  and  probity  and  grace. 

In  November,  1877,  f  lie  alumni  of  the  Latin 
School  met  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  reopening  of  the  .school  by  .Muster 
I-ovoll,  after  the  evacuation  of  boston  by  the 
British.  Mr.  Emerson's  speech  upon  that  occa- 
sion had  so  strong  a  personal  and  historical 
Interest  that  we  give  It  entire:  . 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  snv  anything  to  you,  be- 
cause. In  my  old  age,  !  am  forgetting  the  word 
that  I  should  speak.  I  can't  remember  any- 
body's name,  not  even  my  recollections  of  the 
Latin  School.  1  have,  therefore,  guarded  aualnst 
absolute  silence  by  bringing  you  a  few  reminis- 
cences which  I  have  written.  (Applause.) 
When  I  entered  tho  Latin  School,  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  William  Hlgclow  was  master.  The 
schoolliouse  was  very  old  and  shabby,  and  It 
was  decided  to  pull  If  down  and  rebuild  It  on 
the  same  ground.  In  wintering  the  scholars 
were  removed  to  the  old  wooden  block  on  the 
Mllldam,  and  soon  after  lo  a  loft  on  1'ember- 
ton  lllll.  You  need  not  seek  for  the  places,  for 
you  cannot  hnd  tlitm.  One  was  where  the 
iloston  and  Maine  depot  now  stands,  and 
the  other  was  where  Pcoilay  S  Building  stood, 
now  called  Tremont  row.  Wc  are  now  coming 
to  the  new  school'.touse,  rebuilt  where  tho 
Parker  House  now  stands.  In  Mr.  William 
lllgclow's  rclcn  the  boys  discovered  his  habit  of 
drinking,  and  one  day  when  he  was  giving 
orders  to  tho  boys  on  one  side  of  the  school 
there  was  a  sudden  shout  from  the  opposite 
side.  He  turned  around  amazed  to  them,  and 
instantly  the  lwys  on  the  eastern  side  roared 
aloud.    1  have  never  known  any  rebellion  like 


this  in  the  English  schools  to  surpass  It  I  think 
the  school  was  immediately  dismissed,  »nd  I 
think  Mr.  Blgelow  did  not  enter  the  school 
again.  1  remember  that  on  the  following  morn- 
ing tho  prayer  was  simply  these  words: 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
thev  do."  A  few  days  afterward  the  School 
Committee,  Mr.  Bulthich,  th9  famous  architect 
who  built  our  State  House  and  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Thacher,  Mr.  Wells,  and  the 
rc.it  of  the  committee  if  tht-e  were  more,  or 
their  friends,  came  to  school  an.*  Introduced  Mr. 
benjamin  Gould  as  the  new  master.  Mr. 
Thacher  addressed  us,  and  expi cased  every 
eonlldence  in  tho  high  merit  of  Mr.  Gould 
as  »  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  congratu- 
lated the  boys  upon  his  appointment.  A*  soon 
its  tho  committee  took"  their  hats  and  turned  the 
door,  tho  boys  began  to  buz/  their  opinions  of. 
tho  now  master  la  low  tones.  Mr.  Gould  turned 
around  lo  them  and  lifted  his  Anger  to  eota- 
ir.and  silence,  which  was  Instantly  obeyed,  and 
from  that  moment,  ho  ruled,  lie  was  an  excel- 
lent innsier  and  loved  a  good  scholar,  and 
waked  his  ambition.  Frederick  Perclval  Lev- 
erett  was  at  the  head  of  my  cla^s,  and  long  af 
terward  the  master  of  the  school.  William  Kos- 
ter  Otis,  son  ot  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  another 
member  of  the  class.  George  A.Otis,  Edward 
G.  I  .urine,  now  Judge  at  Washington,  John 
Gardner,  Theodore  Kussoll  of  Cambridge -these 
names  are  still  known  to  you.  Mr.  Gould  In  his 
first  year  waken  tho  ambition  of  the  boys  to 
found"  a  school  library,  which  was  Immediately 
set   on   foot  ai»<L_  grew    rapidly.      Mr.    Gould 


valued  guod  speaking,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing was  dovotcd  to  it.  He  waked  the 
ambition  of  the  boys  to  do.  K  did  not  forget 
his  scholars  when  they  entered  college,  but 
caine  to  seo  them  thero,  and  espoelully  If  he 
found  that  they  were  losing  ground  in  any  de- 
partment of  study.  Mr.  Gould  one  day  Informed 
the  school  that  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
British  Government  was  going  lo  send  a  hostile 
licet  to  boston  harbor,  and  that  n  gentleman 
had  desired  that  tho  boys  of  the  school  should 
give  une  day  to  assist  In  throwlmr  up  defences 
on  Noddle  Island,  and  that  all  .10  were  ready 
ami  willing  to  go  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
Hanover  street  the  next  day  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  a  bout  would  bo  In  waiting  to  carry  them 
to  the  Island.  Too  whole  school  went.  I  weni 
(npplausei;  but  1  confess  that  I  eun't  remember 
a  stroke  of  work  (laughter)  which  I  or  nty 
•.  i»ool  it-Hows  accomplished.    (Ilenewect  lauah 

fr.)  Whether  the  news  of  this  action  on  tho 
it  of  the  Latin  School  reiehed  England  and 
eliled  their  Government  to  suo  for  peace,  1 
vo  hover  learned  (Anp)nuso  and  laughter.* 
in  figure,  Mr.  Emerson  was  slender,  with  a 
quiet  and  noble  air;  his  features  wore  strongly 
marked;  and  his  hair,  until  age  whitened  It. 
wus  dark,  ills  eyo  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
had  a  pleasant  vot  searching  exprcssluii.  lie 
usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and  seemed  to 
have  but  little  understanding  of  the  physical 
infirmities  of  others;  In  certain  well-known 
passages  of  his  essays  he  wrote  with  contempt 
and  strong  rubuko  of  peoplo  who  make  tln-lr 
ailments  a  nubice'.,  of  conversation.  Home  one, 
once  writing  of  lib  appearance  on  tho  lecture 
platform,  remarked  that  one  of  his  great  attrac- 
tions as  n  lecturer  consisted  In  the  perfect  har- 
mony between  his  genius  and  his  external 
presence  and  expression.  "  Ills  countenance  Is 
of  serene  and  Intellectual  beauty,  through 
which  the  mind  shines  like  llylit  through  a 
slab  of  thin  alabaster;  his  manner  Is  simple 
and  dignified:  and  hi.-  voice,  of  naturally 
Hue  quality,  lias  been  i\o  skillfully  trained 
that  all  semblance  ot  art  I-  lost.  Ills  reading  of 
poetry  is  especially  admirable— as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  spouting  or  declamation, 
and  yet  bringing  out  completely  every  hidden 
shade  of  meaning  and  every  delicate  grace  of 
expression."  This  description  of  him  remained 
essentially  true  down  to  his  latest  appearance 
In  public,  though,  as  tho  Infirmities  of  nuo 
grew  upon  him,  his  eye  was  less  clear,  and  a 
certain  dreaminess  and  absent  mlnncdncsj 
were  apparent.  He  has  been  aware  of  the, 
change  In  himself,  and,  In  a  lotter  to  a  friend 
several  years  aco,  ho  wrote:  "Old  age  has 
rushed  upon  mo  in  tho  last  year,  and  tied  my 
tongue  and  hid  tny  memory,  and  thus  made  It 
a  duty  to  stay  at  home." 

This  notice  of  tho  distinguished  thinker  and 
wriier  cannot  be  closed  tnoro  fittingly  than  by 
quoting  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  venera- 
ble friend  Alcott  In  his  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  "Sonnets  and  Canzonets: 

Misfortune  t<>  hare  lived  not  knowing  t!ie*: 

'twere  not  high  living,  nor  to  nobic*t  end. 

Who,  tlwi'llliitf  near,  .earned  nut  cutiiely, 

H!cli  friendship's  ornament  that  «'.;il  il"tu  lend 

To  lite  li*  consequent  o  and  proline!'. . 

I  by  frllovvMiil|)  was  aiv  eultr.r",  imhlo  fi'j»r«l , 

lty  the  hand  thou  took"'*!  mo.  iiml  ihd-d  i  iii:d'."«n  n.t 

to  brtnn  me  nralghi.nvav  Into  thy  TOi  211II  i : 

Sua  lllcloicj  h.'ith  a  bedn  hlyh  eeniplnneiii 

15 v  that  to  have  ben  known,  ai.d  thy  frli  ltd    (vied. 

lilvon  b>  rare  thought  Hpd  good  hvirtlng  heal: 

WhlM  In  hit  unit*  an  iiniiel  on  me  Mini  '<'<■ 

Permit,  inc.  ihen.  thus  hoimrcd  still  t"  bo 

A  scholar  In  liiy  university. 


BOSTON   DAILYADVEETISER  i 

FRIDAY    MOHMJSG.    AI'K.    28.   JX82. 
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RALPH  WALDO  RMEJtSOX. 


/  So  ureal  n  man   as  Emerson  needs  to 
J  be   understood,   >vhirh    is    jiner  justice 


and  i'ar  greater  prj.'*"c  than  all  eloquent  j 
admiration  for  his  life  and  work  can  be,! 
or  gentle  mourning  over  the  termination, 
of  liis  physical  life  ought  to  !><'.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  pronounce  him  our  greatest 
philosopher  or  our  prafouudcat  thinker, 
for  true  though  it  be  it  miidit  forsooth 
be  slight  praise  and  insullicient.     Orie^ 

might  reduce  his  essays  and  poems  to 
summaries,  and  classify  these  as  ethical, 
philosophical,  poetical,  social,  and  prac- 
tical. But  this  catalogue  would  be  an 
impertinence.  Mr.  Emerson  never  un- 
dertook to  enlarge  the  field  of  knowledge 
or  to  rearrange  it  under  more  suitable 
aspects.  He  is  not  merely  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  an  encyclopaedia,  a  guide 
to  wisdom,  and  a  philosopher.  He  is  a 
fresh,  cool  fountain  from  which  ono 
may  draw  indefinitely  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  one's  mind,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  is  studied  most  and 
best  when  men  and  women  of  mind 
pass  through  a  crisis,  leaving  conven- 
tionality behind  and  trying  hardest  to 
get  at  the  real  truth  of  life  and  all  its 
overpowering  significance.  Hence 
Emerson  forms  an  epoch  in  so  many 
lives  which  turn  to  him  as  the  Germans 
turn  to  the  first  part  of  Faust,  and  all 
readers  of  English  to  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. When  Emerson  entered  the 
world  with  his  "Nature,"  his  "Ameri- 
"can  Scholar,"  and  his  lectures,  gray 
men  were  puzzled,  but  their  children 
understood  the  sago  seer,  and  where 
they  did  not  understand,  they  were  yet 
sure  of  profit,  help,  and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  probably  the  most 
philosophical  mind  and  temper  of  this 
century',  though  ho  never  reached  the 
supreme  rest  of  the  solitary  giant  Spi- 
noza, and  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
professed  philosophers  like  Ficlite  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  made  systems' 
that  reproduce  the  cosmos  or  fair 
world  on  a  reduced  scale.  But  Mrr 
Emerson  did  much  better  work,  for  he 
drew  as  it  were  the  quintessence  and 
very  spirit  out  of  God's  world,  and  gave 
it  freely,  lavishly,  exultingly  to  all 
comers.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  read 
him  with  the  intellect  alone,  or  with 
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reason  alone,  or  with  the  cfJJfijj^p,  or 
with  sweet  imagination.  Il#  is  jtnore 
substantial  than  all  that,  ami  the  whole) 
reader  must  surrender  to  IsIm  pages,  (ft 
he  will  fall  to  get  all  that  is  tliert.  Fo* 
the  same  reason,  neither  the  poet  alone, 
nor  tho  philosopher  alone,  nor  the  man 
of  tho  world  alone,  and  least  of  all  the 
analyist  alone,  can  do  Emerson  justice, 
try  him  as  he  mr>.y,  for  the  philosophi- 
cal reader  is  suddenly  carried  away  by 
a  graceful  fancy,  and  the  poet  con- 
founded by  a  dry  remark  on  business, 
while  the  poor  analyst  is  mocked  and 
laughed  at  as  would  bo  the  chemist  who 
undertook  to  analyze  the  flavor  ot  the 
violet  and  reduce  it  to  a  formula. 
There  is  more  in  Emerson  than  truth, 
fancy,  profundity  aud  daring  courage; 
he  has  life,  nature,  mind,  and  correctly 
assumes  that  neither  arc  our  minds  a, 
measure  of  the  world,  nor  have  we 
begun  to  reach  the  whole  of  truth  or 
the  sum  total  of  what  is  in  nature,  in 
life  and  in  ourselves. 

A  reader  familiar  with  Emerson 
might  go  on  almost  indefinitely,  remark- 
ing that  he  must  be  read  synthetically, 
not  analytically,  precisely  as  good  fruit 
should  be  eaten,  and  not  cut  with  an 
iron  knife,  or  talked  about.  The  sys- 
tem makers  and  the  methodical  people 
might  be  warned  not  to  classify  Emer- 
son, to  label  him,  or  to  measure  him  by 
any  standard,  be  it  critical  or  Intuitive. 
And  yet  he  is  neither  a  mere  phenom- 
enon  that  appears  and  vanishes  like  a 
meteor  or  a  comet,  ■  nor  simply  a  nou- 
menon,— a  riddle  that  defies  our  intelli- 
gence and  refuses  to  answer  our  long- 
ing questions.  He  is,  to  the  contrary, : 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  antecedent 
causes,  of  his  environment,  of  his  own 
will  and  work,  aud,  in  a  word,  a  great 
literary  character,  hardly  less  tho  crea- 
tor than  the  creature  of  his  time,  his 
country  and  his  birthplace,  Boston. 
Viewed  historically  and  biograpliically, 
the  great  author — the  greatest  in  our  na- 
tional literature — becomes  at  once  har- 
monious and  like  a  stream  of  which  wo 
know  the  origin,  the  course  of  youth, 
the  rich  progress  of  deep  and  calm  ful- 
Jiess,  and  now  the  end  in  the  ocean  of 
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philosophical  set,  or  any  group,  however 
much  of  honor  and  comfort  it  offered. 
Hence  he  is  not  the  property  of  any 
class,  hut  our  cominou  possession  and 
our  national  glory,  whose  words  read 
like  the  great  ledger  entries  of  our  mer- 
chants, whose  acts  betray  the  shrewd- 
ness and  prudence  of  the  typical  NeW- 
Euglander,  and  whose  words  are  the 
outcome  of  our  national  development,—' 
our  joy,  our  honor,  and  withal  a  part  of 
every  line  American,  so  that  his  axioms 
and  surprises  of  1840  have  become  our 
proverbs  of  1S82.  M  one  wish  to  have 
tho  summary  and  quintessence  of  this 
new  continent  and  its  people,  their 
thought  and  the  very  spirit  of  modern 
New  England,  it  is  all  in  Emerson,  of 
wixom  only  the  mortal  frame  can  be  de- 
st^yecf  by  the  angel  death. 

MR.  EMERSON  DEAD; 


LTfS  DECEASE  AT  MIS  HOSTS  IN 
CONCORD  LAST  EVENING* 


EH*  Ilrneee  of  a  W«M»k  front  A<mte  Pneu- 
monia—Tho  Laat  Hoars  of  Ldfe  tJnoon- 

:  ftcloui  —  Death  Sodden  and  Peaceful  — 
Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Career. 


tFBOV  OCR  SWBC1AJ.  OORBSSPOHDHOT.] 

Coktokd,   Maw.,  April   27,   1882.— Mr.   Ralpa 
Waldo  Emerson  died  at  ten  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock   this   evening.    His   disease   assaiued   a 
more  acute  form  this  rooming,  but  was  not  so 
threatening  a"  to  cause  serious  alarm.    Dr.  Put- 
nam of  lloston,  who  had  been  with  him  daring 
tho   night,  went   back  to  Jtoston  with  the  Intcn- 
tion  of   returning  to  Concord   on  the    late   train 
tonight.    About  noon  Mr.  Emerson  began  to  ex- 
perience increased  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  to 
suffer   pain,  which   soon   grew  so  intense  that 
ether  was    administered   him.    From   the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  until  his  death  he  was  kept 
continually  under   the    influence   of   ether,   and 
while  unconscious  of  palu  or  of  Ids  surroundings, 
he  passed  quietly  n way.    It  was  nppareut  several 
hours  before  his  death  that  the  crisis  was  near  at 
hand.    At  about  six  o'clock  Judge  E.  II.  Hoar, 
who   Has    for    many  years   been  a  closo   friend 
of      Mr.      Emerson       and     of      his       family, 
was      summoned       to      the     hon»e.  Judge 

Keyea,  Dr.  Emerson's  father  in  law,  was  also 
present,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
family,  all  of  whom  have  been  In  constant  at. 
tendance  since  his  first  Illness:  Mr-".  Emerson, 
tho  wife  of  the  dying  man;  Miss  Ellen  Emerson, 
one  of  the  daughters;  Dr.  Emerson,  tho  son,  and 
his  wife,  and  Charles  Emerjon,  a  nephew.  During 


34 

the  evening  the  utmost  anxiety  wawtett.  Dr.  timer- 
son,  his  mother  and  slater  and  the  nurwo  were  by 
tho  pntlent's  bedside  watching  and  ministering 
to  the  unconscious  patient.  Tho  other 
relatives  and  freluds  were  in  tho  sit- 
ting-room below.  At  a  quarter  before 
nine  Dr.  Emerson  cumo  down  stairs  and 
announced  that  there  was  hop*:;  that  the  pulse 
had  fallen  from  1 10  to  120,  and  was  steady  and 
regular,  aud  that  the  patient  was  resting  quietly 
and  easily.  The  doctor  thought  the  crisis  would 
soon  be  passed  and  he  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  his  father  might  live.  The  doctor  then  at 
once  returned  to  the  sick-room,  ami  In  three  or 
four  minutes  came  back  with  the  startling  intel- 
ligence of  death,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  hell  on 
the  Unitarian  church  "gan  to  toll  tho 
sad  news  for  which  the  community  had 
been  anxiously  waiting  since  nightfall,  The  cause 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  death  was  acute  pneumonia. 
llo  had  been  confined  to  his  houso  for  just  a 
week,  and  had  been  considered  seriously  sick 
since  Saturday  last.  His  illness  was  not  deemed 
critical  till  yesterday,  although  the  chances  have 
all  along  been  regarded  as  against  his  recovery. 
principally,  however,  on  account  of  ids  age.  Ne 
stranger  could  have  visited  Concord  during  the 
past  week  and  met  the  people  there  without 
being  impressed  with  the  esteem  In  which  Mr. 
Emerson  was  held  by  his  neighbor-".  They  not 
only  respected  and  reverenced  him,  but  they 
loved  him.  Men,  women  and  even  little  chil- 
dren spoke  tenderly  of  him  and  expressed 
earnest  solicitude  us  to  his  condition.  Ills 
death  will  be  regarded  as  a  personal  loss  by  many 
for  whom,  although  he  could  not  call  them  by 
name,  he  always  had  a  pleasant  smilo  and  friend- 
ly nod  as  he  passed  them  upon  his  familiar  walks. 
Public  funeral  services  will  be  held  in  the  Unl« 
tarian  church  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  half-past 
three  o'clock,  and  tho  remains  will  be  buried  in 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  in  Concord. 


jQDmlg  titoming  Srcwdler. 

Friday,  April  28,  1882. 


RALPH     WALDO     EMERSON. 


His  Death  at  his  Home  fia  Concord 
Last  Eveuinff. 


A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Worktf-His 
Connection  with  the  Transcendental 
Movement— Hia  Lectures  in  America 
and  England— His  Home  Life  and 
His  Literary  Methods. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  died  nt  his  homo  in 
Concord  last  evening,  nt  ton  minutes  before 
uino  o'clock.  Mr.  Kracrsou  took  ft  severe  cold 
on  Wednesday  last,    when,    attracted  by  the 
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Pr  Kmerson  mine  down  stairs  and  announced 
tba't  there  was  hope;  that  the  pulse  had  fallen 
from  U<>  to  120.  and  was  stoady  and  regular. 
and  that  the  patient  was  resting  qulotly  and 
easily.  Tho  doctor  thought  the  crisis  would 
soon  be  passed  nud  ho  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  his  father  might  live.  The  doctor  then  at 
once  returned  to  the  sickroom,  and  In  three  or 
fonr  minutes  came  hack  with  the  startling  Intel- 
licence  of  death.  The  sad  news  was  announced 
to  the  community  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell  on 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Throughout  Mr.  Emer- 
son's illness  the  sympathy  and  anxiety  of  his 
neighbors  have  been  most  touching  and  impres- 
sive testimonials  to  the  general  esteem  In  which 
he  was  held.  Public  funeral  services  will  be 
held  in  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  the  remains 
will  be  buried  in  tho  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  in 
Ccncord. 

The  Puritan  ancestry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emsr- 
sod  has  often  been  asserted  In  connection  with 
bu  intellectual  development.  Eieht  genera- 
tions of  ministers,  all  notable  for  their  culture 
and  their  advanced  portions  In  the  religious 
uiOYcnients  of  the  times,  preceded  him.  His 
geucalosv  has  been  traced  back  to  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Robert 
Bulktley,  one  of  those  stalwart  English 
barons  who  wrested  Magna  Charts  from 
Ring  John.  In  direct  line  from  him  was 
Peter  P.ulkeley  who,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure ol  Anhhishop  Laud,  through  bis  pro- 
Donnced  Puritan  tendencies,  emigrated  to  Am- 
erica in  1&14,  and  in  the  following  year  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Concord,  then  Musket  a- 
quid.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Concord  Church,  an 
eloquent  and  scholarly  man,  and,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  had  "a  competently  good  stroke 
at  latin  poetry."  In  1650 be  was  succeeded  by 
liis  son  Edward,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
became  th<»  second  wife  of  Rev.  .Joseph  Emer- 
son of  Mendon,  in  lfi63.  The  Emerson  family 
was  a  very  honorable  one  of  Durham  or  York, 
a  member  of  it  being  knighted  by  Henry  YHIv 
It  had  long  bc?n  a  family  of  ministers.  Thomas 
Emerson,  o!  Ipswich,  came  to  America  about  the 
rear  M»5,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
in  this  country.  His  grandson  Edward/ 
born  in  Concord  in  1070,  ,  married  Re? 
becca  Waldo,  of  Chelmsford,  in  tflJTT,  one  of 
a  family  of  London  merchants,  dea  leaded 
from  a  stock  of  the  Waldenses.  William 
Emerson,  a  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  pastor  of 
tho  Concert  Church  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  on  tbe  Sunday  before 
the  British  soldiers  marched  into  Concord 
preached  a  famous  sermon  ou  "Resistance  to 
tyrant-,  iu  obedience  to  God."  r.U  afterward* 
served  with  the  array  at  Tlcondcroga.  His  son, 
also  named  William,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
I7*»,  and,  ten  years  biter,  became  pastor  of  the 
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First  Church  (Unitarian),  In  Boston.    He  was 
noted  as  a  writer  and  pulpit  orator.    He  died  in 
1M11,  having  a  widow  and  five  sons,  of  whom 
llalph  Waldo,  born  In  Boston,  May  2ft,  1803,  was 
the  second.    Emerson's  mother  was  a  devout 
and  sincere  woman.    To  her  and  to  his  aunt, 
Miss  Mary  1 '.met sou,  ho  owed  the  benefits  of  a 
careful  nnd  conscientious  training.    At  the  age 
of    eight    bo    entered    tho    public    grammar 
school,   and  soon   after  tho   Latin    school;  A 
translation   in   terso    from    the    fifth    bucolic 
ol  Virgil,  written  by  him  at  tho  ngo  of  eleven, 
bus   been   preserved.     The    gentle    disposition 
characteristic  of  his  Liter  years  was  conspicuous 
in  his  youth.    One  of  his  schoolmates  at  this 
lime  has  described  him  as  "angelic  and  remark- 
able."   At  the  ago  of  fourteen,  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmerson  entered  Harvard   Colloje.     Edward 
Everett  was. then  professor  of  Greek  literature, 

and  among  tho  other  professors  were  Edward 
Channing  nud  Tlcknor.  In  the  game  class  with 
Emerson  was  Joslah  Quincy,  and  In  college  dur- 
ing his  course  were  Nathaniel  Bowdltch  and 
George  Ripley.  During  his  first  yoar  in  college 
he  was  tbe  "president's  freshman/'  running  on 
his  errands  and  making  his  announcements  for 
htm.  He  has  been  described  as  being  then  "a 
slender,  delicate  youth,  younger  than  most  of 
bis  classmates,  and  of  a  sensitive,  retiring  na- 
ture"  He  received,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  but  little  instruction  or  criticism 
from  his  professors  that,  was  of  value  to  him. 
His  favorite  study  was  Greek,  and  his  trans- 
lations of  the  classical  authors  wore  noat 
and  happy.  In  mathematics  be  could  make  no 
headway,  and  in  philosophy  he  did  not  get  on 
very  well.  Ho  was  a  great  roador,  and  studied 
much  outside  of  the  prescribed  course.  Even 
on  entering  college  be  was  well  read.  HI* 
special  favorites  were  the  old  English  poets  and 
dramatists,— Montaigne  and  Shakespeare.  He 
early  discovered  that  Shakespeare  was  full  of 
interest,  and  he  became  very  familiar  with  tho 
great  poet.  He  won  prizes  In  declamation,  but 
showed  greatest  excellence  In  composition,  his 
essays  being  regarded  as  of  marked  merit.  He 
was  the  class-day  poet,  and  at  commencement 
took  patt  in  a  conference  on  Jobn  Knox.  After 
graduation  he  assisted  his  brother  for  a  time  In 
a  young  ladles*  school  which  the  latter  had 
established  In  Boston.  In  1823  he  began  the 
study  of  theology,  but  did  not  enter  the  Divinity 
School,  although  he  attended  many  lectures 
there.  At  this  time  he  came  strongly  under  tbe 
Influence  of  Channing. 

IN  THK  MINISTRY".  ' 

In  1820  he  was  "approbated  to  preach"  by  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Ministers,  but  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass- the  win- 
ter in  tbe  South,  where  be  preached  several 
times  in  Charleston  and  other  places.    Return- 
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slavery  agitators.  On  bundny,  May  9J»,  is:u, 
Samuel  .?.  May  delivered  an  an«l-slnvery  lecture 
in  bis  church,  and  Arnold  HulTuin  spoke  there 
in  favor  of  emancipation,  December  lt>,  W\'2. 
Although  Knierson's  puloit  career  promised  to 
be  successful  in  every  way,  he  resigned  his  place 
in  1N.TJ,  and  gradually  withdraw  from  minis 
telial  labor.  A  recent  writer  says  of  this  stop: 
"lie  bad  early  accepted  a  form  of  thought  which 
was  not  popular,  which  more  or  less  put  him 
outside  the  traditions  of  the  church;  so  that  the 
cause  which  led  to  this  action  may  be  found  in 
bis  adoption  of  an  ideal  philosophy  and  a  purely 
spiritual  interpretation  of  religion.  The  imme- 
diate cause  was  his  disinclination  to  conduct  the 
usual  'communion  service.'  The-  true  comma 
it  ion  was  to  his  mind  purely  spiritual,  while  that 
commonly  observed  he  felt  had  no  sanction  in 
the  Now  Testament.  Yet  he  offered  tr>  eon" 
tinue  it  if  tho  service  could  be  mai<*  one 
merely  of  commemoration,  and  if  he  8l«flU'"(« 
not  himself  be  reiyuircd  to  partake-  of  thft 
bread  ard  wine.  His  congregation  was  anxious 
to  retain  him,  and  proposed  that  he  shordd  put 
his  construction  on  the  Lord's  Supper  while 
they  retained  theirs;  but  he  could  not  consent 
to  such  a  compromise.  While  bin  congregation 
valued  his  services,  they  were-  zealous  of  the 
Unitarian  name,  and  did  not  7?ish  any  reproach 
of  heresy  to  bo  cast  upon  it.  A3  they  would  not 
consent  to  his  innovations,  he  resigned."  His 
sermon  setting  forth  his  views  upou'thia  subject 
made  a  great  impression. 

In  18.>J  Emerson  sailed  for  Europe.  In  Flor- 
ence he  met  Landor.  His  impressions  of  the  iu 
tervicw  recorded  in  "English  Traits''  did  not 
please  tho  author  of  tto  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions," who  supplied  I'orster  with  corrections. 
In  England,  Emerson  visited  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth and  Carlyle.  The  latter,  writing  soon 
after  to  his  mother,  spoke  of  his  visitor  as  "Jne 
of  the  most  lovable  creatures  in  himself  we  had 
ever  looked  on.  He  stayed  till  next  day 
with  us  and  talked  and  beard  talk  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  left  us  all  really  sad  to  part 
with  him.  Jane  says  it  is  the  first  journey  since 
Noah's  deluge  undertaken  to  Craigcnpu.toch 
for  such  a  purpose.  In  any  case  wo  had  a  cheer- 
ful day  from  it  and  ought  to  be  thankful."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  friendship  kept  up 
by  an  intimate  correspondcuc  Tor  many  years. 
Carlyle  afterwards  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  time  "when  that  supernal  vision,  Waldo 
Emerson,  dawned  on  him."  When  Longfellow 
went  to  see  him  in  1H.15,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Emerson,  Carlyle  said  Emerson's 
coming  to  Cralgeuputtoch  was  "like  the  visit  of 
an  augel,"  so  helpful  did  he  rind  tl"*  wa-m  sy-r- 
pathy  and  generous  appreciation  ot  this  young 
American.  Emerson  preached  a  few  times  in 
London  and  elsewhere  during  bis  brief  stay  in 
England,  and  returned  to  Boston  fully  restored 
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to  health. 

SETTLEMKNT    \T  CONCORD. 

During  tho  winter  ho  delivered  several  lec- 
tures before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  uot 
long  after  preached  for  a  time  in  New  Bedford. 
In  the  summer  of  1834  he  lived  at  the  Old  Manse 
in  Concord  with  Dr.  Ripley.  Iu  tho  winter  »i 
IMo  ho  gave  in  Boston  a  series  of  biographical 
lectures  on  Luther,  Milton,  Burke,  Michael 
Ange'o,  and  Oeorgc  Fox.  In  September  of  this 
year  he  married  Lydia  Jackson,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Rev.  John  Cottou.  "Immediately 
after  his  second  marriage  Emerson  took  posses- 
sion ot  the  house  in  Concord,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  mother  was  a  member  of  his  family  until 
her  death  in  1803.  In  the  December  following 
his  settlement  at  Concord  Emerson  lectured  in 
Boston  on  English  literature,  taking  up  the  great 
authors  in  succession,  ending  with  Coleridge, 
whom  he  ranked  among  the  world's  sages.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  Concord,  April  lit,  IBM,  tho 
famous  hymn  on  the  "Concord  Fight"  was  snug, 
it  having  been  written  for  the  occasion  by  Em- 
erson. Many  of  bis  best  poems  wore  composed 
at  this  period.  Ho  now  gavo  much  time  to  the 
study  of  Plato  and  tho  German  mystics.  His 
own  philosophical  opinions  were,  however, 
bringing  forth  fruit,  and  in  September,  I83(i,  he 
published  anonymously  his  tirst  book,  "Nature." 
This  work  is  an  expression  of  pure  idealism. 
The  key  is  found  in  the  words  from  Plotiuus 
which  appeared  upon  the  title  page:  "Nature  is 
but  an  image  or  imitation  of  wisdom  the  last 
thing  of  the  soul;  nature  being  a  thing  which 
doth  only  do,  but  not  kuow."  The  author 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  the  attractions 
of  nature,  which  attractions  be  ascribed  to 
tho  harmony  between  man  and  the  out- 
ward world.  Nature,  by  ministering  to  the 
senses,  becomes  a  teacher  of  the  Intellect 
and  thus  aids  in  the  understanding  of  tho  super- 
natural. It  is  an  expression  of  spiritual  truths 
which  otherwise  would  bo  unintelligible,  and  its 
laws,  being  moral  laws  when  applicable  to  man, 


are  the   language  of 


duty  lies  iu  viewing  nature  aright  that  the  soul 
may  be  developed   through  this   interpretation 
of  the  spirituai.     An  ethical  purpose  penetrates 
all  things.    "Every  natural   process  is  a  version 
of  a  moral  sentence.    The   moral  law  lies  at  the 
centre  of  nature,  and  radiates  to  the  circumfer- 
cn.e.     It   is  the   pith  and  marrow  of  every  sub- 
stance, every  relation,  and   every   process.     Ail 
things    with    which    we    deal    preach   to    us." 
Only    live    hundred    copies  of  "Nature"  were 
sold     in     twelve     years,     but     tho     book    at- 
tracted   tho    attention    of    a    number    of   ear- 
nest   thinkers    who    made    its    influence    felt. 
During    the    summer    and     autumn     of     l>yt! 
Emerson  preached  in  (.'uncord  and  East  Lexiy- 
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out  any  former  parallel  iu  our  literary  annals, 
a  sceue  lo  be  always  treasured  in  the  memory 
fjr  its  picturcsqueuess  ami  its  Inspiration.  What 
crowded  and  breathless  aisles,"  he   exclaims, 
"what  windows,  clustering  with  oairer  lie  ids, 
what  enthusiasm  of  approval,  what  grim  sileuce 
of  foregone  dissent!",    In  this  lecture  Emorsou 
set  forth  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  the  new  movement,    li-i  spoke 
of  the  sehoar  as  "the  delegated  intellect,''  "the 
only  true  master,"  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion lying  In  nature,  the  past,  and  earnest  activ- 
ity.   He  asserted  the  end  of  till  truth  to  be  char- 
acter and  a  more  perfect  moral  nature.     A  series 
of  lectures  on  "Human  Life"   followed;  and  in 
March  he  delivered   a  lecture  on   "War."     He 
was  among  those  who  protested    against    the 
policy  of  the  government  toward    the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  moving  them  from  their  territory  con- 
trary to  treaty.  In  a  letter  to  PresidentVan  Liuren 
he  said:  "We  only  state  the  fact,  that  a  crime  is 
projected  that  confounds  our  understandings  by 
its  magnitude,  a  crime  that  really  deprives  us, 
as  well  as  the  Cherokees,  of  a  country;  for  how 
could  we  call  the  conspiracy  that  should  crush 
these  poor  Indians,  our  government,  or  the  land 
that  was  cursed  by  their  parting  and  dying  impre- 
cations our  country  ,any  more?  Yon. sir, will  bring 
down  that  renowned  chair  in  which  you  sit  into 
infamy  if  your  seal  is  set  to  this   instrument  of 
perfidy;  and  the  name  of  this  nation,   hitherto 
the  sweet  omen  of  religion  and    liberty,    will 
stink     to     the     world."      In    July    Emerson 
lectured     before     the     literary     societies     of 
Dartmouth   College    ou   "Literary     Ethics,"  a 
plea    for  the  importance    of   honest   inquiry. 
Every  age,  he  said,  must  state  the  problems,  of, 
life  anew,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
give  them  adequate  utterance.    In  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  lectured  in  Boston   on   "The  He 
sources  of  the  Present  Age."     In  .June,  W)$t  iu 
the  address  before  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge he  made  his  first  fail    statement  of  his 
faith  in  moral  power  and  a  free  religiou  of  the 
spirit.    His  teaching  was  purely    ethical.    He 
spoke  of  obedience    to  the    Divine   laws  as  a 
healthful  necessity;  of  Christ  as  a  great  prophet 
whose  powers  bad  been  degraded  by  adoration  ; 
every  man  mu<t  look  for  the  Divine  revelation 
in  his  own  soul;  the  real  work  of  the  pulpit   is 
in  "1110  expression  of  the  moral- sentiment  iu  ap- 
plication io  the  duties  of  life;"  forms  are  of 
value  only  when  they  have   in  them  the  breath 
of  an  ever-renewed  life.    This  discourse  at  once 
aroused  a  vigorous  discussion.     Notable   roplio3 
were  made  by  Henry  Ware  and  Andrew  Norton 
Finally  the  agitation  reached  such'  a  height  that 
a  formal  renunciation  of  Mr.  Emerson's  vie»vi 
iu  behalf  of  the  Unitarians  aud  the  Divinity 
School  was  published  in  tbe  Christian  Examiner 
This  controversy  led  to  Emerson's  final  separa- 
tion from  the  Unitarians  aud  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  pulpit. 
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THE  TRANSC  KNDENTVMST*. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  growing  up  iu  New 
England  a  little  group  of  thinkers  who  had   re- 
belled again:,,  the  prevailing  utilitarianism  of 
the  time.    The  new  movement    led  at  first  by 
Channing,  was  stimulated  by  Emerson's  "Xa- 
turc,"  and  by  tho  writings  of  Furness,  Alcott, 
brownson  nud  Reed.   (Jcorge  Ripley,  Hedge  and 
Margaret  Fuller  united  their  efforts  in  tho  same 
direction,  and  out  of  this  grew  "The  Transcen- 
dental Club,"  "The  Dial"  and  tho  "Hrook  Farm 
Society."  "The Transcendental  Club"awakciied 
much  interest.     Among  its  members  were  Tlieo. 
dore  Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dr.  Uartol 
aud  Elizabeth  Pcabody.  It  was  the  custom  to  meet 
from  house  to  house, and  at  these  discussions  Em- 
erson was  a  prominent  figure.   The  fust  number 
of  the  Dial    appeared  in  duly,    1810.     It   was 
published  quarterly  and   lived    for  four  years. 
Margaict  Fuller  was  the  first  editor,  assisted  by 
Emer>on  and  (George  Kipley.    At  the  tend  of  the 
second  year  Emer^m  b>;can:c  sole,  editor.    Tho 
prospectus  of  this  periodical  declared   its  pur- 
pose to  be  ""to  furnish  a  medium   for  the  freest 
expression  of  thought  ou   the   questions  which 
interest  earnest  minds   in  every  community." 
Al'  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  new  faiih  found 
in  Hs   pages  an  appropriate  medium   for  their 
views/    I"  addition   to  those  previously  men- 
tioned (lVe  names  of  Alcott-   Lowell,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Crav'ch,  Dwight,  and   Thoreau  appeared 
in  its  table  oi  contents  at  various  times.    Emer- 
son wrote  for  it  a  number  of  essays,  and  when 
he  became  sole  manager,  made  it  the  vehicle 
for  his  views  on  1,'ourierism  and   the  Socialists. 
He  also  printed  in  its  pages  many  of  his  poems. 
Much  of  the  writing  in   the  Dial  was  crude,  and 
Emerson  in  discoursing  concerning  its  mission  iu 
a  judicial  vein,  has  spoken  of  its  juvenility,  tim- 
idity, and  conventional   rubbish."    Out  its  in- 
fluence was  unquestionably  great,  and  ia  Eng- 
land it  made  a  notable  irapressiou. 

At  this  period  tbe  transcendental  movement 
took  a  socialistic  turn,  and  evolved  projects  Cor 
the  immediate  reformation  of  the  world.  It  was 
an  era  of  "isms"  and  "ologies  "  No  man'  was 
content  unless  he  had  arranged  himself  i"  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  established  order  of 
things.  Materialism,  naturalism,  spiritualism* 
mesmerism,  phrcuology.  clairvoyance,  hydro- 
pathy, the  Graham  diet  and  the  Thompsonian 
cure  each  had  their  adherents.  Thoreau  pro- 
tested against  taxes  and  went  to  jail;  Alcott  be- 
gan to  broach  his  educational  methods:  Mar- 
garet Fuller  soliloquized:  Hedge  and  Clarke 
expounded  German  theology :  Parker  proclaimed 
the  now  theology;  and  William  Miller  pro- 
claimed the  end  of  the  world.  Tho  only  really 
vital  reforms  XbvA  came  of  all  this  steam  aud 
ferment  were  Horace  Mann's  transformation  of 
the  common-school  system  an<l  ihe  temperance 
moyemeur,    which    then    acquired    a    momen- 
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which  lived  only  three  yearn.  At  this  tlm. 
Emerson  was  sought  out  by  all  visitor,  of  no! 
rom  the  old  world.  Harriet  Martmoau  wrote 
het  impressions  of  a  visit  under  his  roof  in  , 
pjMjniff  vein ;  and  Frederlka  Bremer  and  Arthur 
Hugh  dough  have  left  records  of  personal  in- 
terviews,  In  which  the  nobility  of  his  demeanor 
and  the  fascination  of  hl«  presence  were  cm 
pbaslzed.  Clougb  spoke  of  him  as  "the  only 
profound  man  in  the  country." 

ESSAYS  AND  P0RM8, 

in  1841  Emerson  published  his  first  volume  of 
"Essays"  containing  lectures  delivered  it  your 
or  two  previously  ("History,"  "Solf-Rollancj  " 
"Compensation,"  "Spiritual   Laws/'  "Love  " 
"Friendship,"  "Prudence,**  "Heroism,"   •«  riie 
Over-Soul,"  "Circles,"  "Intellect,"  "Art").  The 
volume  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
critics.    Professor  Felton   found  it  full  of  an- 
cient errors  disguised  in  the  drapery  of  a  misty 
rhetoric.    It  was  reprinted  in  England  under  the 
tltlo  of  "Twelve  Essays,"  with  a  preface  by  Car- 
lyle,  who  spoke  of  the  author's  noble  self-res- 
traint. His  style  be  characterized  as  "abrupt  and 
fitful,"  "yet  everywbe     there  is  the  true  heart 
of  a  man."    "Sharp  gleams  of  insight  arrest  us 
by  their  pure  intellectuality;   here  and  theto, 
In  heroic  rusticity,  a  tone  of  modest  man  fulness, 
of  mild  invincibility,  low-voiced,  but  lion  -strong, 
makes  us,  too,  thrill  with  a  noble  prido."    This 
volume  Hrst  made  Emorson  known  in  France, 
where  It  was  introduced  to  French  waderd  by 
Phllarete  Charles,  Daniel  Stern  and  Edgar  Qui- 
uet.    In  1843  Emorson  edited  CarTyle's  "Past 
and  Present;"  In  Auaust.  1»44,  ho  delivered  at 
Concord  an  address  on  the  auniyersary  of  West 
Ind'a  emancipation;  In  th">  same  year  avp?arivl 
the  second  series  of   "Essays"  ("The  Poet," 
"  Experience,  "    "  Character,  "    "  Manners,  " 
"Gifts,"  "Nature,"  "Politics,"  "Nominalist  and 
Realist,"  "New  England  Reformers,"  "A  Lec- 
ture at  A  mory  Hall").    This  volume  was  also 
reprinted  in  England  with  a  preface  by  t'arlyle. 
It    was    received    much  more   cordially  than 
its    predecessor.    In  1847    the  "Poems"  were 
published.    Here     Emerson's    philosophy,   his 
spiritual    views   of   nature,    flud   their     high- 
est and    noblest    expression.    Originality     of 
thought;  deep  religious  inspiration;  impressife 
self-restraint,  combined  with  an  oriental  fervor 
and  wealth  of  meaning;  profound  insight;  rare 
personal  expression;    luminous  intellectuality; 
masterful  interpretation  of  nature  and  art,— 
these  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Emer- 
son's poetry.    And  yet  Theodore   Parker's  say- 
ing that  Emerson  is  a  poet  lacking  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse,  expresses  felicitously  what 
will  probably  bo  the  final  judgment  of  posterity- 
The  inspiration,  the  boundless  imagination,  the 
lofty  {Perception  of  beauty,  are  ail  there,  but  the 
execution  la  faulty.    Many  of  his  poems  are  like 
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colossal  statues  hewn  roughly  Into  shape  and  left 
unfinished.  The  imagination  of  the  beholder 
must  supply  the  details.  But  the  high  audience 
to  which  he  has  appealed,  may  be  trus  ed  to 
preserve  his  famo.  One  cannot  conceive  of  a 
time  when  the  best  thinkers,  the  strongest  intel- 
lects, the  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  will  not  find 
aid  and  inspiration  in  these  productions,  among 
the  loftiest  and  noblest  that  genius  has  ever 
moulded  into  words. 

SECOND  VISIT  TO   KMiLA.ND. 

In  1817  Emerson  made  a  second  visit  to  Fug- 
land.  His  works  had  been  widely  circulated  In 
cheap  editions,  and  a  demand  grew  up  fot  a  per- 
gonal bearing.  He  gaVe  In  many  places— larjje- 
ly  before  mechanics' institutes— a  scries  of  lec- 
tures on  "Representative  Men."  He  also  lec- 
tured In  London  on  special  topics,  and  after- 
wards spoke  in  Scotland.  Everywhere  he  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm  and  immense 
audiences.  A  journalist  gave  at  the  time  the 
following  account  of  Emorson  as  a  lecturer, 
which  is  an  excellent  picture  of  his  appearance 
as  a  public  speaker: 

Tnll  thin,  lil*  f«»ture»  nqnillne,  his  eye  piercing 
ndflxH'  tlio  effect,  as  he  stood  quietly  before  bis 
8n(Mence,'wn»  st  first  somewhat  startling,  an  1  then 
b|_  j,„pre*«l»e.    Having  placed  his  manuscript  on 
"lie  desk  wltb  nervons  rapidity,  and  paused,  the  lec- 
turer then  quickly,  and.  as  St  wore,  with  a  flash  of 
action,  turned  oyer  tha  first  leaf,  Whispering  at  the 
«amc  time,  "Gentlemen  and  ladles."    The  Initial  sen- 
tences were  next  pronounced  In  a  low  tone,  a  few 
words  fit  a  time,  hesitatingly,  as  If  then  oxteuiporan* 
0,„ly  me '1'nle.l,  nnd  not,  as  they  really  were,  pre. 
meditated  and  forowrltton.    Time  was  tbns  glyenfor 
Hie  audience  to  meditate  them  too.    Meanwhile  the 
menuliiff.  a*  K  m>re,  was  dragged  from  under  the 
roll  •H  covering  of  the  expression,  and  oyer  and 
aeon  n  particular  phrase  was  so  emphatically  Itali- 
cized us  to  command  attention.  Thero  wn?,  however, 
nothing  like  acquired  elocution,  no  regular  Intona- 
tion. In  fix-1-  "on8  °t  t"16  U9Ua'  oratorical  artifices, 
Mil  for  the  most  part  a  shapeless  delly cry  (only  varied 
tiv  certain  nervous  twiches  an  J  angular  movements 
of  the  hand  and  arms,  carious  to  see  nmd  even  smile 
at)  sn<I  calling  for  much  co-operntioo  on  the  part  of 
the  auditor  to  help  out  its  shortcoming*.  Along  with 
nil  this,  there  vrm  an  eminent  fonhomh,  earnestness, 
and  sincerity,  which  bespoke  sympathy  and  respect, 
-nnr,  more,  sccurod  veneration. 

Emerson  passed  somo  time  with  Carlyle  at  his 
home  in  Chelsea,  and  met  most  of  the  famous 
men  and  women  of  tie  day,  including  Rogers, 
Italian),  Procter,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, Leigh  Hunt,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Mrs.  Somerville  and  Harriet  Martinoau.  He 
alio  visited  Wordsworth  at  Kydal  Mount. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  people,  which  were  received  with 
marked  favor.  In  1S41»  ho  published  a  volume 
of  "Miscellanies"  ("Nature,"   "The   American 
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!if"  foi  women,  however,  lie  fully  shared,  and 
lias  often  expressed  himself  as  strongly  In  favor 
"f  ivoinan  suffrage, 

"Knglhdi  Trnim"  was  pnblisliod  In  !«**«».    It  1* 
i.iaiytictl  ratlir-r  than  descriptive;  bring*  out 
leading  iljinieterUtlcs;  ami  Is  remarkable  for 
ita  height  into  national  tendencies.    It,  win  re- 
wirH  with  fa?er  bntfi  111  I'.nglnnd  and  America, 
nn<l  ranks  anion);  the  best  social  studios  ever 
written.    liming  the  next    four  years  Kmerson  | 
lecttm  i  frequently,  niamly    In  Freeman-place  ' 
Cliui>nl   in   Huston,    mid    on    such   themes   as 
'Trance,     "signs  of  tho  Times, "   "Beauty.'   . 
"Morals     "Oii-iiii/ity."  "Domestic  Life"  and  ! 
"Natural    Religion.'       Ho    also    lectured    on 
'I'oetry"  l-ioie  the  students  of  Harvard  ITni 
versity.  ami  M  the  Uurus  festival  In  Boston  -lan- 
nary  •_'.-i,  1K.V1  paid  t0  (i,c  t,eni„g  (,f  the  Scottish 
pool  cue  of  tin  mo«t  fitting  and  eloquent  tributes 
e™  "tiered,    fn  ls.jii  appeared  "The  Conduct 
°f  »ifi'."  ("Fan   '  "Power,"  "Wealth."  "Cul- 
"," '•"    "Uehavior."    "Worship,"    "Considera' 
';"liS  <».v  the  Wjy,-  ••iJeaury,"    "Illusions")" 

'<••  e.-siays  composing  this  \-olume  are.  as  a 
whole.,  less  mysiic^i  than  Emerson's  earlier 
''•'iks.an.i  although  severely  handled  hy  some 

of  tho  critics,  twenty  dive  hundred  copies  were 
sold  within  two  daya  after  publication.  This 
was  only  one  of  many  indications  that  his  works 
wo'e  growing  rapidly  in  public  favor. 

IX   THR   ANT1-HLAVEHY   MOVRMKXT. 

Very  early  in  life  Emerson  identified  himself 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Ho  was  from 
the  first  a  warm  .supporter  of  Harrison,  and  left 
no  opportunity  uu  Improved  for  the  expression 
of  h'.i  opinions,  'o  his  address  on  the  annlver- 
tfniy  jf  emancipation  in  tlio  West  Indies  in  18*4 , 
he  joined  himself  with  the  abolitionlats,  hut 
sought  reform  by  educating  the  people  to  a 
higher  moral  standard.  He  became  a  Free 
Soiler,  however,  and  in  1851.  when  John  Corbain 
Palfrey  was  nominated  for  Governor  on  the  Free 
Soil  ticket,  spoke  in  numerous  places  in  his  be- 
half. In  January,  1S."».  he  made  In  Trcmout 
Temple,  Boston,  a  forcible  anti-slavery  address, 
in  which  he  charged  tho  preTalliue  indifference 
to  tho  wrongs  of  tho  slave  to  a  general  skeptl* 
cism  concerning  all  great  human  duties.  During 
the  same  year,  in  an  address  before  tin  Anti-Slav 
cry  Society  of  New  York,  ho  advocated  the  grad- 
i  ual  suppression  of  slavery  by  purchase.  When 
Sumner  was  caned  by  Brooks,  Emerson  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  sympathy  in  Concord  in  denun- 
ciation »f  the  attack,  and  in  praise  of  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Senator.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  John  Brown,  entertained  him 
frequently  at  his  house,  and  when  the  raid  was 
made  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  still  in  sympathy 
with  his  aims.  In  an  address  before  the  Parker 
Fraternity  he  made  an  eloquent  application  of 
Brown's  heroism  to  his  theme,  "Courage,"  call- 
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lug  upon  his  hearers  to  "look  nearer,  at  the  un- 
gathered  records  of  those  who  have  gone  to  lan- 
guish in  prison  or  to  die   in   rescuing  others,  or 
in  rescuing  themselves  from  chains  of  tho  slave; 
or  look  at  that  new  saint,  than  whom  none  purer 
or  more  bravo  was  ever  led  by  love  of  man  into 
conflict  and  death,— a  new  saint,  waiting  yet  his 
martyrdom,  and  who,  If  ho  shall  suffer,  will 
make  the  gallows  glorious,  like  the  cross."    He 
spoke  also  at  meetings  held  to  aid  Brown's  fam- 
ily.   At  oue  of  these  he  said:    "The  sentiment 
of  mercy  Is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of 
the  universe  provide  to  protect  mankind  from 
destruction  by  savage  passions;  and  our  blind 
statesmen  go  up  and  down  with  committees  of 
vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for  tho  origin  of 
this  new  heresy.    They  will   need  a  very  vigi- 
lant committee,  indeed,   to   find   its  birthplace, 
and  a  very  strong  lorce  to  root  it  out.     For  tho 
arch-abolitionist,  older  than  Brown   and  older 
than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  Is  Love,  whoso 
other  name  is  .Justice,  which  was  before  Alfred, 
befoie  Lycurgus,  before  slavery,  and   will  be 
after  it."    The  outbreak  of   the  war  made  a 
great  Impression  upon  Emerson  and  gave  him  a 
stronger  faith  in  our  national  destiny.     Ho  saw 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  the  development  of 
a  noble  heroism  and  moral  grandeur.    He  spoke 
often  on  Sundays  before  the  Parker  Fraternity) 
and  always  with   firm  trust  in  the  future  and 
admiration  lor  the  heroic  spirit  of  tho  North. 
In  February.  1H(>2,  he  lectured  in  Washington 
in  the  presence  of  Lincoln  and   his  Cabinet,  on 
"American  Civilization,"    speaking  at  length 
ou  slavery  and   the  wnr.    He  urged  emancipa- 
tion as  the  safe  and  beneficent  policy,  although 
he  still  advocated  payment  for  slaves.    After- 
wards he  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent,   and    doubtless   his   opinions   had  preat 
influence    in    determining    the    future    course1 
of  the  executive.    When  the  great  proclamation 
was  made  public  »ie  welcomed   tho  event   in  a 
notable  address    t  the  meeting  in  Boston  called 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.     "It  was  well,"   ho 
said,  "to  delay  the  steamers  at  tho  wharves  until 
this  edict  could  lis  put  on  board.     It  will  be  an 
insurance  to  the   ship    h-i    she    goes    plunging 
through  the  sea  with  glad  tidings  to  all  people. 
Happy  are  the  young  who  tind   the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them 
nn  honest  career.    Happy  the  old,  who  see   Na- 
ture purified  before  they  depart.   Do  not  let  the 
dying  die;  hold  them  back    to  this  world  nifil 
you  have  charged  their  ear   and  heart  with  this 
'  message  to  other  spritual  societies,  auiiouncing 
the  amelioration  of  our  planet."  When  the  proc- 
lamation was  carried  into  effect.  Emerson   read 
at      the      meeting     of    rejoicing    his    "Boston 
Hymn."      At    the    meeting   hold    in    Concord 
April  19,  ISliS,  to  give  expression   to  tho  grief 
felt  on  the  death  of  President   Lincoln,  be  ut- 
tered ;i  memorable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
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of  that  year  be  wm  elected  an  overseer  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  was  givea  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.    A  few  months  later  he  read 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kuppn  Hocloty  his  essav  on 
"The Progress  of  Culture."  In  1807  "May  Day'' 
was  published,  and  in  1S70  "Society  and  Soli- 
tude,"   ("Civilization,"    "Art,"  "Eloquence," 
"Domestic   Life,"    "Farming,"    "Works    and 
Days,"  "Books,"  "Clubs,"  "Courage,"  "Suc- 
cess,"' "Old  Age").    A  competent  caitlc  found 
these  essays  to  "constitute  the  high-water  mark 
of  American  literature."    A  trip  to  California 
and  a  course  of  lectures  In  Boston  followed  their 
publication.    In  the  autumn  of  1872  Emerson 
made  a  third  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  Egypt  and 
returning  through  France.    In  England  he  visit- 
ed Oxford ;  be  made  trips  Into  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, and  spoke  before  the  Workingraen's  Col- 
lege In  London.    He  was  received  everywhere 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  and  friends.    He  re- 
turned to  Concord  in  May,  1878,  when  his  neigh- 
bors organized  a  reception  In  his  honor.    In  Oc- 
tober be  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Free  Library  in  Concord,  and  in  Decem- 
ber read  his  poem,  "Boston,"  in  FaneuU  Hall 
on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  tea  in  Boston  harbor.    In  1874  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  favorite  poems  under  the  title 
of  "Parnassus,"    Earlier  In  the  yoar  Emerson 
was  nominated  by  the  students  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  receiving 
five  hundred  votes  against  seven  hundred  for 
Disraeli,  the   successful  candidate.     Emerson 
delivered  tho  address  at  the  unveiling  of  Mr. 
j  French's  statue  of  "The  Mlnuto  Man''  at  Con- 
cord, April  1«,  1875.    In  this  year  was  published 
"Letters  and  Social  Aims."  (" Poetry  and  Imagl- 
jnat'on,"    "Social    Alms,"    "Eloquence,"    "Re- 
jsources,"  "The  Comic,"  "Quotation  and  Origin- 
ality," "Progress  of  Culture,"  "Persian  Poetry," 
'"Inspiration,"    "Greatness,"   "Immortality"). 
I  Tho  first  essay  In  this  volume  is  a  notable  preset!- 
I  tatlon  of  his  conception  of  the  tact  as  an  Inter- 
!  preter  of  nature.    Nature  and  mind  correspond, 
'  and  the  poet,  through  his  imagination  and  in- 
tuition, makes  this  analogy  known.    Most  of 
the  essays  are  more  simple  in  stylo  than  those 
of  earlier  collections,  but  are  marked  by  the 
i  same  originality  and  depth  of  thought.    In  1870, 
Emerson   published     a   collection    of    "Select 
Poems."    In  1878  he  spoke  In  the  Old  South 
Church  on  "Th;  Fortune  of  the  Republic."  a  dis- 
course which  made  a  profound  Impression  and 
was     immediately     printed.       In     tho     same 
yonr    he  spoke    in    the  sai\«e  place  on    "The 
Superlative."    Although  Emerson's  intellectual 
faculties  began  at  this  time  to  be  somewhat  Im- 
paired by  age  he  continued  to  appear  fro.u  iimo 
j  to  time  befoie  the  public,  and  always  me1,  with 
an  eager  audience  oJt  men  and  women  who  de- 
lighted to  do  him  honor.    His  last  public  ad-.Ire.ij 
in  Boston  was  on  May  23d,  1B7'.»,  wli«i  he  read 
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at  No.  4  Part  street,  lb  aid  of  the  Old  Hu;ub 
fund,  ft  paper  on  "Memory."    fa  IMi  In  q.ive 
hits  hnsdredth  U  oture  before  the  Concord  Lyce- 
um on.  "New  Ensjlaud  Lift)  and  teton,"  and 
1  spoke  fefore  the  School  of  Philosophy  on  "Nat- 
1  ural  Aristocracy."    In  the  autumn  he  read  »u 
..essay  before  the  members  of  the  Divinity  School. 
tV'd  shortly  after  Carlyle's  death  gave,  beforb 
ft*  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  hli  recol- 
kcttft  ns  ot  lhe  a«thot  oI  "Sartor  ttesartns." 
Thto  \,aat  essay  and  that  on  "The  Superlative." 
Were  afterwards  printed  in  The  Century  Maga- 
zine. 

afff  x'OMR  AND  MTERAttY  METHODS. 

Tho  hote*  where  Emerson  resided  for  almost 

fifty  years  sta. ^s  on  the  eastern  edge  of  tho  vll- 

llageof  CoDewfcd,  on  the  CambridKC  turnpike, 

opposite  the  pd'nt  wbere  It  divides  from  the 

Lexington  «»ad.  !t  wa*  lnJ Hre(1  by  iUo  in  18T2» 
and  was  rebuil*  hy  his  fellow-townsmen  during 
his  absence  In  Edi-v^e.  The  dwelling  is  an  tin- 
pretentions  structu**,  large  and  hospitable  In  its 
construction*  His  tu'mc  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: 

A  roottey  bam  stamiw  »or  the  hottw,  and  behlad 
lies  a  little  far*  of  team,*  a  dozen  acre*,  the 
wkale  exkrnal  appearance  et  the  place  Niggoj  ts  old  - 
fashioned  comfort  and  hospitality.  Within  the 
lioiuw  the  flavor  of  antiquity  I*  still  more  noticeable. 
Old  picture*  fcookdewn  from  the  walls;  quaint,  bine 
j  and  wtoita  china  holds  the  simple*  dinner;  old  turul- 
tare  brings  to  mind  the  generations  of  the  past. 
Just  at  the  right*  as  yon  enter,  te  .Mr.  Emerson's  li  - 
brary,  a  large,  *|oii»re  room,  platm'y  furnished,  but 
made  pleasant  by  p.'ctnrcs  and  Bniwhhne.  lhe  home  - 
ly  shelves  which  line  the  walls  are  well  idled  MUi 
books.  There  Is  a  lav*  of  Aowy  cover*  or  rich  trod* 
Ings,  and  e»eh  volmaae  seouv  to  have  soberly  gn>  *t» 
old  in  eonstmit  servto.  Mr,  EuieisonV  study  u  * 
quiet  room  up  stairs,  an  d  there  cncli  day  he  is  stee- 
ly at  work,de«pite  advaltohi<x  years. 

A  long  hall  divides  tlie  horse.  In  tho  entry  I* 
a  picture  of  Diana.  The  plain  book-shelves 
reach  to  the  celling.  A  flrey'tve  fills  ono  did 
of  the  study,  while  on  the  quaint  mantle  stand  a 
bronze  lamp  of  antiques  pattern  and  an  idol ' 
from  the  Nile,  tn  the  tear  Is  the  parlor  where 
Emerson  was  accustomed,  to  nocelve  visitors. 
Tho  path  lending  to  the  bouse  is  'lued  on  either 
band  with  tall  chestnut  trees.  Back  of  the 
house  to  a  flower  garden  of  half  m  acre,  where 
both  Emerson  and  his  wife  were  went  to  labor. 
A  little  brook  makes  Its  way  across  the  land  and 
emptier  Into  the  river.  y 

A  recent  writer  bos  described  Enerson  &* 
having  "a  pronounced  and  emphatic  face,  uot 
at  all  remarkable  at  the  first  glance,  bnt  strik- 
ing for  its  reserved  power  of  expression.  HU< 
head  is  high  and  well-formed,  his  nose  very 
large,  his  chin  strong,  bis  eye  gentle  and 
searching.  He  Is  of  a  slender  figure,  more  than 
medium  height,  head  small,  aud  shoulder* 
remarkably  sloping.    His  manner,  though  dt*ni- 
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bookaaro  tilled,  lie  transcribes  their  content!*  t» 
a  larger  commonplace  book.    Ho  then  wrltcsat 
the  ltottom.  or  in  the  margin,  tlio  subject  of 
each  paragraph.    When  in1  desires  to  write  an 
essay,  lie  turns  to  his  note-books,  transcribes  all 
his  paragraphs  <ui  tbat  subject,  drawing  a  per-, 
peudiuulur  line  through  whatever  lie  has  thus 
copied.    These  separate  jottings,  perhaps  writ 
ten  years  apart,  and  In  widely"  different  circum- 
stances and  moods,  aro  brought  together,  ar- 
ranged  In   such  order  as  is  possible,  and  are 
welded   together  by   such   matter  as   Is  sug- 
gested   at    the   time.     The   essay   thus    pre- 
pared   is    road    before   an   audience   to   test 
its  quality  aud   construction.     Its   parts   are 
frequently   re-arranged,     i'erhaps  iu  its  con- 
struction portions  of  previously  used  lecture* 
are  made  to  do  new  service.    Should  the  lecture 
coaio  nt  last  to  be  put  into  oue  of  his  bocks,  it 
is  pruned  of  all  but  the  telling  sot:  fences.    Hi* 
lectures  which  arc  rapidly  composed,  for  special 
occasions,  have  a  continuity  aud  flow  of  thought 
quite  different  from  the  essays  lii  His   books. 
The  address  on  Lincoln,  written  iu  oue  eveuiug, 
shows  this.    The  published  essays  are  of  ton  tha 
results  of  many  lectures,  the  most  pregnant  sen- 
tences  and  paragraphs  alone  being  retained . 
His  apples  are  sorted  over  and  over  again,  until 
only  the  very  rarest,  the  most  perfect,  aro  left. 
It  does  not  matter  that  those  throsvn  away  aro 
I  Tcry  good,  and  help  to  make  clear  the  possibili- 
ties of  the.  orchard;  they  are  unmercifully  cast 
aside.    HH  essays  are,  consequently,  very  slow- 
ly elaborated,  wrought  out  through  days  and 
mouths,  and  even  yeAis,  of  patient  thought." 

MH.   Wlliri'LK  ON    EMEHSON. 

The  best  brief  exposition  of  Emerson's  liter- 
ary characteristics  has  been  written  by  Mr.  K. 
P.  Whipple.    "As  a   writer,"   he  says,   "Mr. 
Emerson  is  distinguished  for  a  singular  unioa 
of  poetical  imagination  with  practical  acute- 
ness.    His  vision  takes  a  wide  sweep  in  the 
realms  of  the  ideal,  but  is  no  less  firm  aud  pene- 
trating in  the  sphere  of  facts.    His  observation* 
on  society,  on  manners,  on  character,  on  insti- 
tutions, are  stamped  with  sagacity,  and  iudlcata 
u  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely  phases  of 
life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their  poetical 
relations.    One  side  of  his  wisdom  Is  wordly 
wisdom.    The  brilliant  transceudentallst  is  ei i* 
dently  a  man  not  to  be  easily  deceived  lu  matters 
pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of    human 
affairs.  His  common-sense  shrewdness  is  vivified 
by  a  pervasive  wit.    With  him,  however,  wit 
is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  detection  of  pretense  and  Imposture. 
His  practical   understanding  is  sometimes  un- 
derrated from  the  fact  that  he  never  groups  his 
thoughts  by  the  methods  of    logic,     lie  given 
few  reasons,  even  when  be  is  most  reasonable. 
He    does    not   prove,    hut   anuounces,    aiming 
directly  at  the  Intelligence  of  his  readers,  with- 
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out  sttlvlng  to  extract  a  reluctant    assent  by 
force  of  nrgnmeat.     Insight,  not  reasoning,  is 
his  process.    Tlio  bent  of  his  mind  is  to  iJeal 
laws,    which  are  beyond  the  province  of  dia- 
lectics.   Equally  conspicuous  is  ids  tendency  to 
embody  ideas  in  the  form  of  Imagination.    No 
spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  hut  ho  tbu* 
transforms  it  into  n  ccnCreto  reality.    He  sel- 
dom indulges  in  the  expression  of  sentiment  aud 
iu   his  nature   emotions  scorn   to  ho  less  the 
product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.    His 
style  is  in  the  nicest  harmony  with  the  char- 
acter of  his  thought.    It  is  condensed  almost  to 
abruptness.     Occasionally  ho   purchases  com- 
pression at  the  expense  of  clearness,  aud  hU 
merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  a  choice  ef 
words   than   in   the  connection  of   sentences, 
though  his  diction  is  vitalized  by  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  creative  element.    The  singular 
beauty  and  intense  life  and  significance  of  his 
language   demonstrate    that    he  not    only  Seas. 
something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly  how  to 
say  it.    Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in'  a  style  which  combines   such  austere 
economy  of  words  with   the  determination  to 
load   every    word   with    vital    meaning.     Bat 
the  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  in- 
tellect  is   the    perception    and    sentiment   of 
beauty,     So    strong    is    this,   that   he  accepts 
aothing   lu    life   that   is    uncomely,    haggard, 
or  ghastly.    The  fast  that  an  opinion  depresses, 
instead  of  invigorating,  is  with  him  a  sufficient 
reason   for  its  rejection.    His  observation,  hia 
wit.  his  reason,  his  imagination,  his  style,  all 
obey  the  controlling  sense  of  bea>ity,  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  his  nature,  aud  instiuctively  avoid 
the  ugly  and  thy  base.    Those  portions  of   Mr. 
Emerson's  writing.-,  which   relate  to  philosophy 
and  religion  may  be  considered   as. fragmentary 
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THREE    SOSfOtt   BOYS. 

An  "Old  High  School  Boy"  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette: 

When  I  have  heard  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
deliver  his  polished,  dignified  and  instructive 
lectures  and  orations,  fhavo  felt  a  comic  de- 
sire to  ask  him  if  he  remembered  the  days 
when,  as  a  Latin  School  boy.  he  used  to  lend 
'his  bo©te,wheafatiawsdwitofootbaU-kiokln« 
on  Boston  Common,  to  George  Ooldtbwalto 
to  kick  with,  George  wearing  pumps.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  old-time  football  kickers 
to  stuff  their  boots  with  grass  to  fend  off  the 
kicks,  the  Qoldthwaite  above  mentioned 
has  Just  died.  He  became  afterwards  a 
senator  in  Congress  from  Alabama.  Whon 
at    the  Latin  School  he  was  famous  for  hi* 

Sluck  and  strength,  but  quiet  and  retiring  In 
emeanor:  yet  once,  when  repeatedly  taunted 
by  a  noted  bully,  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  in  a  severe  fight  overcame  the  young 
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that  length  of  hhactow  Irs  the  riavs  of  life 
which  indicates  that  its  suu  is  soon  to  set  for 
him. 

The  old  Latin  School  was  then  In  School 
street,  and  the  three  persons  I  have  uioh- 
tioned  were  classmates  thdrc,  and  doom  Ad 
tho  three  beat  pupils.  In  those  times  a  gold 
tucdal,  worth  about  WO,  was  every  year 
awarded  to  the  beet  taUn  scholar,  Irons  a 
fund  left  for  the  purposa,  by  a  Boston  gentle- 
man. After  examination,  the  committee 
awarded  this  medal  to  Winthrop,  though  it 
had  been  deemed  m  likely  to  be  won  by  Tfll- 
lard  or  Emerson ;  and  the  master  admitted 
that  there  was  but  little  difference  botwoeu 
the  proficiency  of  Wlrfthrop  and  Hlllard. 
Borne  of  those  who  knew  the  respec- 
tive attainments  of  these  two  youths 
declared     that  the    sole    reason    why    tho 

? ;olden  prize  was  not  given  to  Hillard  was 
hat  his  father  was  not  so  opulent  and  influ- 
ential as  Wlttthrop's  father.  This  suggestion 
of  venal  favoritism  was  not  at  alt  relished  by 
Millard's  father,  who  persuaded  the  authori- 
ties to  order  a  second  trial.  The  new  exami- 
nation took  place,  and  was  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  etc.  It  demanded  accuracy  in 
many  books,  including  Homer,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace and  Sallust,  and;  aa  the  event  demon- 
strated Hillard's  prebedence,  he  received  the 
coveted  prize.  Winthrop,  however,  oh  a 
"balm  to  his  hurt  mind/'  received  from  the 
master  a  valuable  set  of  books. 

Hillard.  Winthrop  and  Emerson  entered 
Harvard  in  1824,  and  graduated  in  1828,  aod 
again  they  were  each  other's  only  rivals. 
Emerson  was  said  to  feel  certain  of  being  se- 
lected for  the  highest  honor,  and  Winthrop 
naturally  had  equal  hopes;  but  it  did  not  so 
happen,  for  Hillard  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
first  oration,  Emerson  the  second,  and  Win- 
throp the  third.  Emerson  died  when  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  to  a  beautiful  girl,  native  of 
this  city,  and  his  loas  was  justly  mourned  as  a 
loss  to  American  literature,  which  he  bid  fair 
to  adorn  as  signally  as  hla  extraordinary 
brother,  Ralph  Waldo,  has  done  ho  oft  and 
lastingly. 

The  death  of  George  S.  Hillard  occurred  no 
recently,  and  his  genius  anil  amiable  charac- 
ter have  received  so  many  true,  feeling  and 
eloquent  tributes  from  gentlemen  of  the  law 
and  of  ilu&Kms6t  «Jm*  I  forbewar  the  intrusion 
of  toy;  hoseage  to  M&  Worth  si  this  time  and 
places  tmt ItwfU  tea  ps*dona$e forjne  to  add 

that  so  rare  ft  mind  and  so  gentle  and  symte. 
thetiejmatortra®  "ffeaaof  Istesffge  8.  Hiltard 
ehoald  hav*  fom  ioWM  do*ra  so  longbf 
painful  laflfmlty  of  health;  aa<!  that  he  wfco 
was  always  so  ready  to  appreciate,  honor  and 
aid  mem  la  others,  should  have  been  de- 
prived of  ik&  full  measure  of  this  world's 
honors  while  he  lived— the  large  measure  of 
public  distinctions  which  he  deserved,  and 
Which  should  have  soothed  and  graced  his  re- 
gretted exit  from  oar  mortal  life.  ; 
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i  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN,- 

OflfEich  He Spoke 
So  Grandly, 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Has  Passed. 


j-oston  gailg  $kk. 


FRIDAY,  APRIt   28,  1882. 

Coxcokd,  April  27.— Emerton  is  dead.  Tran- 
quilly hut  unconscious  or  the  sad  hearts  and 
weeping  eyea  about  hit  couch;  unconaolous,  too, 
of  the  void  he  wai  making  in  the  ranks  of  tho 
world's  great  thtokeri,  the  venerable  Sago  of  Con- 
cord has  breathed  hit  last.  For  several  days  the 
lamp  of  his  life  has  been  flickering,  glvlne  rlsoto 
alternate  hopes  and  fears.  For  a  week  all  Con- 
cord, and,  through  the  agency  of  the  wires  and 
tbe  press,  all  the  country  and  tho  civilized  world 
has  been  awaiting  the  summons  which  it  was 
feared  had  been  decreed. 

The   old    mansion   of  the   philosopher   stands 
somewhat   aback  from  the  country  road,  and  In 
front  of  It  areat  pines  sway  to   and  fro.    Tho 
lights  burned   brightly  on    tho    parlor    centre- 
tables  this  evening,  gleaming  out  Into  the  driz- 
X16  and  wet  of  tbe  night,  revoallng  the  bareness 
of  the  sward  and  tho  withered  shrubbery  in  the 
corners  of  tbe  yard.    Hut  in  one  room  the  wicks 
were  turned  down  and  tbe  curtains  closely  drawn. 
There  Upon  his  bed  of  sIokmvbk  lay  tho  emaciate! 
form   of   America's   venerable   sage,    breatblug 
heavily  and  almost  gasping  attimrs  as  tue  ebbing 
vitality  of  bis  physical  nature  strove  to  overcomo 
the  eoeroaobes  of  old  age  and  disease.    Now  and 
then  forms  flitted  Dy  tbe  curtained  windows,  and 
1st  times  the  earo-worn,  anxioua  f aco  of  a  woman 
peered  out  into  the  stormy   night.    Tho   abrupt 
atmospheric  change  from  April  sunshine  to   the 
long,  cold  April  showers  had  had  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  spirits  and  prospects  ct  tho 
patient.    Indeed,    fcfs   condition    has    seemed  to 
vary  with  the  changes  of  the   weather.    It  was 
only  a  week  ago  Wednesday  that,  tempted  by  the 
warm  spring  sun,   he   had    ventured   on  a  short 
walk,  Incautiously  leaving  his  overcoat  at  home. 
I  lip  to  that  time  for  a  year  past  ho  hud  enjoyed 
fair,  though  by  no  means  robust,  health.    That 
imprudence   exposed    hint   to   his     old    enemy, 
pneumonia,  aud,  with,  his  reserve  of  vitality 

Impaired  toy  Hla  KHmiba  Abo, 
proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  decease  Ho  was 
Boon  taken  with  severe  pains  and  forced  to  resign 
himself  to  hie  bed.  Throughout  Lis  sickness  ho 
has  been  attended  by  bis  son,  Dr.  Kdward  Waldo 
Emerson,  a  resident  physician  of  Concord.  I>r. 
l'utnam  of  Boston  was  at  one  time  called  for  con- 
sultation, but  had  not  returned  to  town  today. 
The  patient's  caso  was  a  very  simplo  oaf,  the  ex- 
haustion of  one  June  by  disease  and  the  lack  of 
vigor  to  support  life  by  means  of  the 
other.  The  small  reserve  force  of  vitality 
lias  been  exhausted  day  by  day.  The 
cold  east  winds  and  rain  affectod  him  very  senst- 
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quently  dui \ng  tbe  week  that  b«wu  on  the  ea.ru 
going  away  from  bis  beloved  Concord  to  Boston, 
tb»t  be  was  in  bis  favorite  alcoves  at  tbo  Boston 
Atbemvuco  or  journeying  In  soma  far  country, 
appeared  still  to  have  possession  of  bit  mind  in 
tbe  very  brief  Intorvals  when  bo  was  not  entirely 
unconscious.  At  first  It  was  tbe  doctor's  request 
that  no  one  but  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Simmons,  himself 
and  one  of  tbe  family  at  a  time  should  be  present. 
but  wbon  It  became  evident  that 
The  Eid  Wat  Without  Donbtt  A»proa«to8a« 
tbe  doors  of  tbe  sick  room  were  opened,  and  alt 
gathered  dlscomiolatcly  about  tbe  bed.  Forming 
tnatsad  company  wore  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emerson,  tho 
venerable  wife  so  soon  to  be  a  widow;  Miss  Ellen 
Emerson,  tbe  devoted  daughter;  Dr.  K.  W.  Emer- 
son, tbe  son,  a  slight,  talllsb  man  with  a  full 
black  beard;  Mrs.  Dr.  Emerson;  Mrs.  K.  H. 
Forbes,  (be  married  daughter;  Mr.  Charles  Emer- 
son, a  nephew;  Judge  Hoar,  Judge  Keys 
and  Mrs.  Simmons,  the  ladjMlke  nurse.  "He 
is  railing:  rapidly,"  said  tbe  doctor,  as  the  hands 
of  the  dock  on  tbe  mantel  crossed  each  other  at 
8.45.  Tbe  long  form  of  tbe  pnllosopber  rested 
ijaletly  upon  the  couch,  bis  head  raised  by  pillows 
and  with  one  almost  transparent  hand  upon  the 
»Ww  coverlet  The  habitual  thinness  of  bis 
features  had  been  worn  away  to  a  painful  sharp- 
ness during  the  brief  period  of  bis  prostration. 
ills  breathing:  was  tow  and  apparently  with 
much  effort.  A  longer  and  longer  Interval 
Homed  to  clapso  between  each  inspiration.  The 
doctor  kneeling  by  tho  bedside  felt  his  pulse.  "It 
Is  crowing  fainter,"  ho  whispered,  In  n  voice 
husky  with  suppressed  emotion.  A  moment  later 
«lie  brcatbihc  of  tbe  dying  man  became  inaudi- 
ble, a  peculiar  movement  of  the  muscle?  of  tbe 
throat  was  observed  and  a  nervous  contraction 
of  the  features.  Then  all  was  still.  He 
bad  ceased  to  breathe.  A  bosh  prevailed 
the  chamber  in  ttie  presence  of  tbe  sltant 
messenger.  Tne  spirit  of  the  philosopher 
and  poet  had  cone  out  into  the  unknown 
future,  of  tbe  possibilities  of  which  it  had  spoken, 
and  sung  so  grandly.  The  hands  of  the  clock  on 
the  mantel  indicated  tho  hour  as  8.50  p.m. 
8<>me  forty  minutes  later  the  slow  and  solemn 
be|U  of  the  Unitarian  Church  tolled  seventy- 
nine  strokes,  and  all  Concord  knew  that  the 
tuan  wiioso  ecnlus  Is  a  BhMne  for  the  worship 
of  thousands  had  passed  through  tho  portal  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 


^Sti.KsoiVs  LIFE   AMD  WUBKI. 
|  A    Brief    lll.torT    ©7~~«h«   &o»8    »»«»    Wwb- 
1    Cmr'*r    of    she    Po«t.     Phtioflenher 
•»•»««   «*hn»«thn,put. 

23Ua|,Ku'iW*ld0  Emer,on  w»»  born  In  Boston.  Ma* 
tiont     f  a,'a  WM  dl'80(,D,»ed  from  eight  genor'tf 
hii,,u»--  ,;c,,,tured.  conscleutlous  and  practT#»H 
™«««ters,'  who  left  their  impress  upon  the  hls- 
5  ■      re"2'°n  In  New  England,  and  who  occu- 
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pi<d  advanced  positions  in  the  realm  of  religious 
thought.    His  father,  Key.  William  Emerson,  was 
a  brilliant  scholar,  and  one  of  that  remarkable 
company  of  preachers,  among  whom  were  Buck- 
mlnMor,  ( imimiiur,  Klrklaud  and  Tbachor,  who 
inaugurated  the  first  Htorary  period  in  New  Eng- 
land history,  and  who  eave  a  new  character  to  the 
religions  life  of  Boston.    Mr.  Emersco  died  In 
1811,  leaving  five  sous,  William,  Italph  Waldo, 
Edward  bliss,  Peter  Bulkley  and  Charles  Chaunoy, 
.!.:.,    0fflre  °*  *  mother  who  possossed  great  sen- 
sibility, was  "modest,  sincere  and  vory  devout." 
At  the  age  of  8  years  Waldo  entered  tbo  public 
grammar  school  And  soou  after  the  Latin  school. 
His  love  for  writing  verses  developed  Into  earnest 
and  commendable  work  as  early  as  hla  eleventh 
year,   and  be  often  produced  verses    as  school 
exercises.      At     the     aire     of     14    he    entered 
Harvard    College.      Klrkland     was    then    presi- 
dent,  Edward   Everett    a   professor    of    Greek 
literature,  and  Caleb  CusIiIuk  was   one  ot   the 
tutors.    In  hU  class  were  Hon.  Josiab  Qulncy, 
afterward  Mayor  of  Boston,  Charlos  W.  Upham, 
author  of  tbe  "History  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft'5 
and  others    who  afterward  won   distinction  In 
literary  and  ciylo  circles.    In  bis  junior  year  he 
gained  a  Dowdoln  prize  for  an  essay  on  tbe  char- 
acter of  Hocrates,  and  In  his  senior  year,  a  sooond 
prize  was  awarded    him  for    his   essay  on  the 
"Present   State    or    Ethical    Philosophy."      His 
talents  as  a  poet,  were  employed  in  making  poetry 
for  college  purposes,  and  he  was  tho  poet  on  class 
day. 

After  Ills  «3ra4aagtos 

In  1821,  at  thengeof  17,  he  taught  school  with 
his  brother  William  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Emerson  naturally  looked  forward  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  as  his  vocation  In  life  and  in  1823 
began  tbe  study  of  theology.  Tbe  divinity  school 
at  Harvard  was  at  that  time  the  recognized  ap- 
proach to  tbe  Unitarian  ministry,  and  although 
he  attended  several  ioeturen,  he  did  not  enter  that 
school  To  Channing  he  owed  considerable* 
for  the  Influence  bis  preaching  had  upon 
him,  and  after  some  bard  work,  dur- 
ing which  his  healtn  became  very  poor, 
he  was,  in  1820,  "approbated  to  preach/'  by  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Ministers.  He  passed 
the  following  winter  In  the  South  for  tbe  benotlt 
of  bis  health,  and  on  bis  return  in  1827  began  to 
look  for  a  p'llpit.  After  "supplying"  for  some 
tune,  be  received  and  accepted  a  call  in  1829  to 
become  the  colleague  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware  in  tbo 

iiastorate  of  tbe  Secoud  Unitarian  Church  of 
toston.  A  year  later  Mr.  Ware  resigned  to  be- 
come pastor  of  Harvard  College,  and  Mr.  Emerson 
became  sole  minister  ol  the  Second  Church.  During 
his  ministry  Mr.  Emerson  took  a  great  interest  in 
tho  public  affairs  of  tbe  city,  and  was  much  Inter- 
estnd  In  philanthropic  movements.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  oo»>mittee  of  Boston,  was 
chaplain  of  tbe  State  Senate,  and  In  June,  1832, 
preached  the  charity  sermon  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  at  this  early  date,  when  all  tbe  pul- 
pits were  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he 
opened  bis  church  to  the  anti-slavery  agitators, 
iu  tbe  summer  of  1H32  he  resigned  fats  pastorate 
and  gradually  withdrew  from  bis  ministerial 
labors,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  everything 
seemed  to  indicate 

A  I.«Bar  aad  W**f u»  Career 
In  tbe  pulpit.  Tbe  Immediate  cause  of  bis  resig- 
nation was  bis  "dlnlnollnation  to  conduct  the 
usual  communion  service."  "The  true  communion 
was,  to  his  mind,  purely  spiritual,  while  that 
commonly  observed,  he  felt,  bad  no  sanction  in 
the  New  Testament.  Yet  iie  offered  to  continue 
It  If  the  service  could  be  made  one  merely  of  com- 
memoration, and  if  he  should  not  himself  be  re- 
quired to  partake  of  tbe  bread  and  wine.  His 
congregation  was  anxious  to  retain  bim, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  put  his  con- 
st! uotion  on  tbe  Lord's  supper  while 
they  retained  theirs,  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  such  a  ooutpromlso."  The  rexult  was 
that  the  congregation  would  not  consent  to  his 
innovations,  and  be  reslirned.    After  bis  re*igna- 
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While  tho  controvers>  was  animated,  Mr.  Emer- 
Hon  aid  not  fail  tu  have  many  zealous  friends  and 
toilow-bollovors,  but  It  had  tlio  effect  of 
finally  aoi>:»r»tiutr  hi  in  from  the  Unitarians  and 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  lie  quietly 
withdrawing,  to  work  in  a  manner  ot  his  own. 
Among  those  In  tilt*  circle  of  friends  who  Had 
conic  to  he  dissatisfied  with  the  prevalent  mate- 
rial and  formal  mode*  of  thought,  and  who 
sought  to  introduce  something  fresh,  were  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  William  II.  Channing,  Theodore 
Parker.  Henry  O.  Tboreau,  George  Ripley  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  In  1840  tuey  set  up  a  magazine 
called  "The  Dial,"  which  continued  four  years, 
Margaret  Fuller  being  editor  the  first  two  and 
Emerson  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence, 
lie  became  interested  in  the  various  reforms  of 
the  day,  and  did  good  service 

With  Mia  Pen  nn«  Voice. 

In  December,  1847,  be  bocame  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massacnusetts  Quarterly  Review, 
of  which  Theodore  Parker  was  the  originator.  In 
1K41)  be  visited  England,  lecturing  and  sight- 
seeing, and  returned  to  settle  down  at  Concord. 
Since  that  time  ho  has  devoted  his  tlrno  and 
talents  to  the  presentation  of  literary  works  of  bo 
common  value,  and  It  may  he  truly  sntd  of  him 
that  "ib#  auiumu  frulUtre  of  his  mind  bus  not 
uubeseeined  tlio  promise  of  its  spring,"  During 
bis  entire  life  It  may  be  well  said  of  aim  in  the 
words  of  Milton: 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words  to  thy 
laria- houi-t  give  utterance  flue;  thy  heart  contains 
of  good,  wise,  Just  tho  perfect  shape. 

The  bibliography  of  Emerson's  works  presents 
bis  essays  and  hooks  since  1830,  when  be  gave 
tho  neht  hand  of  fellowship  at  the  ordination  of 
11.  B.  Goodwin,  February  17.  An  interval  of 
fully  forty  years  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  oarlicst  and>  the  latest  ot  Mr.  Eafersoo's 
hooks,  and  he  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  very  volumu 
nous  writer.  Ills  prose  works  are  as  follows; 
"Nature"  (1830;,  miscellaneous,  iucludiog 
collegiate  addresses  end  public  lectures, 
most  of  which  bad  already  been  printed 
in  the  Dial  (1840);  "Essays,"  in  two 
volumes  (1841  and  1847 1;  "Representative 
Men"  (1850);  "English  Traits"  (186(1);  "Conduct 
of  Life"  (1800)!  "Society  and  Solitude"  (1870); 
"Letters  and  Social  Alms"  (1876;.  Hie  poetical 
works  are:  "Poems  by  H.  W.  Emerson"  (1840): 
"May  Day  and  Other  pieces"  (1807),  and 
"A'oejna"  g.»7®J.  tte  *9i  tbls  h«  contributed  a 
large  number  of  article*  totbe  various  magazines, 
some  of  which  found  place  in  bis  published 
works,  while  many  of  them  were  never  printed 
except  in  the  magazines. 

Ilia  I-ateeS  Articles, 

which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  "On ' 
Carlyle"  and  "Superlatives,"  were  written  live  or 
six  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  he  baa  written 
■othing,  having  experienced  the  failure  of  mem- 
ory common  to  old  age.  ills  longest  poems  are 
"lUy  Day,"  which  contains  OUO  lines;  "Woort- 
notes,"  about  5UO;  "MonarlnoCK,"  about  500,  and 
the  "Adirondack,"  about  400  lines,  lie  has  given 
numerous  historical  and  philosophical  addresses 
in  his  own  town  of  Concord,  and  no  better  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  and  philosopher  could  be 
given  than  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  Willis  Cooke:  *Tn  his  teachings  and  In 
bis  life  he  is  a  great  moral  influence,  lie  is  an 
awakener  and  stimulator  ot  the  spiritual  in  man, 
while  in  bis  intellectual  connections  he  is  a  pen- 
etrating spirit  of  truth.  He  is  a  lark  that  heralds 
tho  coining  day;  a  sunbeam  that  dissipates  dark- 
ness. All  tho*  more  pervasive  because  purely 
moral  and  spiritual,  will  bo  his  Influence,  reach- 
ing all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  entering  all 
sanctuaries,  sustaining  all  rlgbt,  moral  consid- 
erations and  invigoftttlng  every  true  re- 
solve. Life  will  seem  moro  sacred,  the  world 
holier,  truth  more  sure.  man  diviner, 
heaven  nearer,  whenever  we  love  the  truth  in  that 
untrammelled  spirit  be  has  sought  to  vindicate. 
Whatever  flaws  may  be  found  In  bis  philosophic 
methods,  none  will  be  found  In  those  moral   and 
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spiritual  truths  to  which  be  devoted  bis  life  for 
hair  a  century.  As  we  look  truly  at  bis  life  end 
consider  attentively  the  word  he  baa  tpoken,  we 
can  but  say: 

"So  Iouk  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 
So  long  bust  thou  been'  loyal  to  the  world, 
»o  lon«  hast  thou  been  loval  to  thy  Ood, 
I  hat  howao  men  may  look  unon  tnv  faith 
Thy  face  looks  at  them  tranquil  with  its  truth." 


AT  HARVARD. 

A  College  Companion  Glvee   am   Interesting 
AeeodnS  of  Emerson  ml  Ills  Alna  Matter. 
One  of  his  college  companions  gives  the  follow- 
ing Interesting  account  of  Emerson  at  Harvard: 
He  was  "president's  freshman"  under  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  and  was  a  slender,  delicate  youth,  younger 
than  most  of   his   classmates,    and   of  a  sensi- 
tive, retiring  nature.    Although  be  had  »  brother 
in  the  college,   in   the    senior    class,   to  Intro- 
duce    blrc     to     the     ways     of      college     life, 
be      became      acquainted       with      bis      com- 
panions   slowly.      The     noisy    wavs    of    these 
jolly  fellows  who  first  hall  new  comers  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  tho   proximity  of  his  room  to 
the  president's  studv  was  equally  distasteful  to 
them.     My   degrees,   fiowever,  tho  more  studious 
members  began  to  seek  him  out.  They  found  him 
to  be  unusually  thoughtful   and  well  read,  know- 
ing, perhaps,  less  than  they  about  text-books,  but 
more  about  literature.     Ho  had  studied  the  early 
English  dramatists  and  poets,  pored  over  Mon- 
tague and  knew  Shakespeare  aituoBt  by  heart,  In 
his  sophomore  year  be  became  the  leading  spirit 
in  a  little    book    club,    of    which    Edward   Kent, 
afterward     Governor     of     Maine,    Charles    W. 
Uphaiu   of    Sulem    and    Dr.    D.    W.  Gorhnin    of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,   were    among    the    members,    The 
dull  purchased  the  English  Reviews,   the   North 
American,  and  in  general,   the   literature  of   the 
day  which  could    not    be    found    In    the  college 
library.     The   member  with    the   longest   purse 
bought  the  book,  and  it  was    read    aloud    at  the 
meetings  of  the  club,  bo  that  all  members  might 
enjoy  It  as  soon  as   possible.    When   they   were 
reading  "Rob  Roy,"  Emerson  noticed  how  well 
tho  passage  where  Rob's  wife  condemns  the  spy, 
Morris,  to  death  was  adapted    for   declamation, 
and  be  accordingly  spoke  it  at  one  of  the  rogular 
College  exercises.  The  piece,  from  its  f  reshness,aud 
the  passion  he  threw  into  it,  especially  into  the 
death  sentence,    "Yon  shall  die,  base  dog,  and 
that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun," 

made  quite  a  sensation  among  bis  bearers,  and 
some  of  them  remember  it  to  thlr  day.  In  bis 
junior  year  he  received  a  Howdoln  prixe  for  an 
essay  on  "The  Character  of  Sooratos,"  and  In  his 
senior  year  was  number  two,  gaining  a  prize  for 
his  essay  on  "The  Present  State  of  Ethical  Phi- 
losophy." Ills  classmate.Joslah  Q.uincy,  carried  off 
the  tlrat  prize  in  this  second  instance,  and  years 
after  used  Jestingly  to  boast  that  be  had  lairly 
surpassed  Emerson  as  a  writer.  In  the  recitation 
room  Emerson  did  fairly  well.  His  rendering  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  was  always  noat, 
and  sometimes  very  happy;  but  in  philosophy  he 
did  poorly,  and  mathematics  was  his  utter  de- 
spair. His  class  numbered  tifty-nlne,  and  he 
stood  high  enough  in  it  to  have  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-nine commencement  parts.  He  was  assigned 
"John  Knox"  in  a  "conference  on  the  characters 
of  John  Knox,  William  l*enu,  aud  Joiiu  IW-ol-.,." 
At  the  close  of  his  freshman  year,  Emerson  left 
his  room  beneath  the  president's  study,  and  re- 
moved to  No.  &  Hoi  Us  Hal).  His  room-mate  was 
William  11.  Dorr  of  Roxbury,  a  waggish  fellow, 
who  cared  little  for  books,  but  was  a  favorite 
with  the  class  on  account  of  his  wit,  his 
genial  disposition  and  his  undoubted  talent.  In 
bis  Junior  year  ho  occupied  No.  15  llolils,  whero 
he  roomed  with  .John  G.  K.  Gourdin  of  South 
Carolina,  and  In  bis  senior  year  he  was  in  .No.!) 
Hollis  with  his  younger  brother  Edward,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  While  be 
was  at  Harvard  bis  mother  moved  to  Cambridge, 
sud  be  was  Loarding  at  homo  in  bis  sophomore 
year  when  his  class  had  a  fight  with  tbe  freshtuen 
at  supper  in  Commons   Hail— a  light  described  In 
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capacity  for  friendship,  and  the  host  of  friends 
wbo,  In  bis  long  life,  hare  gathered   about  bits, 
and  bare  never  fallon  away  from  blm  eicopt  by 
death.    Tbo  first  of   bis   literary  friendships  out- 
side of  his  own  family  was  with  Carlyle,  whom  he 
sought  out  lu  Ills  Scotch  banishment  at  Cralgen- 
putiock.    This  Tlslt  wag  made   In   the    autumn  ot 
IHX\,  and  Is  briefly   mentioned  in   his   'Knglish 
Traits' ;    but  no  mention   Is  made  there  of  the 
Keon  delight  which  It  gave  to  Carlyle  himself.  Two 
years  after,  when  Longfellow  called  on  l  arivle 
In  Chelsea,  with  a  loiter   of   Introduction    from 
Kmorson,  tbe  Scotch  cvnlc  told  blm  thitt  I  ho   In- 
terview at  Cralgenputtock  was  to  bim  'like  the 
visit  ot  an  angel.'    The  friendship  of  the  two  men 
continued  without  break  or  Haw  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  until  tbe  death  of  Carlyle,  and  their  cor- 
respondence was  at  times  frequent  and  copious. 
It  was  to  Kmerson  that  Carlyle  wrote   ins  f  amou * 
description  of  Webster,  whom  be  met  In  England 
in  183U,  and  it  was  Kmerson  who,  a  little  earlier, 
bad  Introduced  Charles  Kumrier  to  Carlyle.    Sum- 
ner was  eight  years  younger  than  Kmerson,  but 
1     remember      tbat      ouce,     In      1854.     when 
talking       with        Kmerson       about       Sumner's 
nge.be  said:  'I  bare  the  trick  of  belloTiug  every 
man  I  talk  with  as  old  as  mysolf,  so   I   waru  you, 
young  men.'    Ho  added  tha;  ho  could  not  under- 
stanuwby  youth  was   so  soon   leit   behind,   and 
turning  to  his  friond    Hronson    Alcott,  who  sat 
near  blm,  said:   'This    man    here    used  to  tell  me 
whit  e.perlence   is    every  day  disproving:   that 
the  beauty  of  youth    Is    turned    Inward."    Kmer- 
Bon's  friendship  with    Mr.  Alcott  began   In  18,15, 
In   tbe    days    of  tne  Temple    school    In    Hoston, 
and     has     continued     ever     since      unoroken. 
In     lb37(i      when       the      Iloston      newspapers 
and      Hoston      society     denounced      Mr.      Al- 
cott   bis   Concord    friend     regretted     that    his 
power  to  help  him  stem  the  tldo  of  abuse  was  so 
small.    'A  knowing  and  eihclent  friend,'  said  Mr. 
Kiuerson  then,  'can  do  a  man  with  a  mob  a  bettor 
sorvice  than   bo  himself.     Hut   I   was  created    a 
Boeing  evo  and  uot  a  useful  hand.*    On  another 
occaslon'he  said:  'My  regard  is  fur  tbe  institution 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  which   1   trust  will  stand,  quite  In- 
dependent of  the  coucert  or  the  indifference  of 
bis  contemporaries.'      I   was    oneo  talking    with 
Mr.  Kmerson   about  Carlyle's  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion  tor   Mr.   Alcott.     He  said    It    was    a    fault 
In    Carlyle,    and    lirowning    and    the    rest,    and 
added  that  when  Mr.    Alcott   was   walking   with 
Carlyle    In   London   in    184'J    Carlyle    called   his 
attention  to  the  splondor  of  1'lcaUtlly,   and  said: 
■lb-re,  now,  this   l'lcadilly  has  existed  for  ages, 
aud  will  uoutinue  to  exist  long'  alter  your   pot.xto- 
gospel  has  gone  to  the    do,;*.      It    was    not   until 
after  Tuorcau  left  college  in  is;ir  that  ho  became 
acquainted   wah   his    townsman,    Kmerson,   who 
first  grow  Interested  In  the  young   poor-naturalist 
i<y  reading  some  of  bis  verses  afterwards   pub- 
lished in  the    Dial.      He    ba*    himself    described 
Tiioreau  better  than  any  writer  ex cont  his   ruoro 

ltttlmatfl_irTend  Ellerr  CnannintrJ^IhSt  to  ma 
Kmerson  onco  said,  'There  was  no  bow 
in  Tboreau,  ne  never  nought  to  pleas* 
bis  bearers  or  bis  friends,'  and  quoted  with 
a  smile  tbe  remarks  of  Tboreau's  mother: 
'Mr.  Kmoraon  baa  been  so  much  'with  henry 
tbat  he  has  learnt  Henry's  way  of  thinking  and 
talking.'  In  fact,  neither  borrowed  of  the  other, 
tuoueta   bgtb  leprae*  rough,  ana  tuo  jounger 

friend  most,  from  their  close  Intimacy.  Hut  none 
of  his  friends,  either  those  I  have  named  or  Kllery 
('banning,  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Pallor,  Henry 
James,  Theodore  i'arker,  or  the  hundreds  of  less 
distinguished  persons  who  have  boon  honored 
with  bis  regard,  ever  failou  to  learu  from  Kmer- 
son more  than  they  could  impart  of  tbo  bigb  lore 
of  friendship." 

LKCTl'BES  AND   ERSAYH, 

II«w  They  were  Marie,  Delivered  an*  Re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Alcott  glvoi  a  eurious  account  of  bow  Km- 
erson made  his  essavs.  Like  other  great  men,  he 
kefit  a  commonplace  book  or  diary;  into  this  be 
put  whatever  interested  blm  at  the  time,  with- 
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out  roferenco  to  further  uso.  If  be  saw  a  pentonoe 
that  pleased  bim  whllo  readme  life  was  noted 
down;  if  bo  took  a  walk  and  saw  atBqjtJhinj  which 
Interested  him,  or  which  su^ucsttkfa  though!  no 
wished  to  preserve,  It  was  pur  ilowm  U.  H>  writing 
a  letter  bo  pennod  a  t>entenco  whieb  arose  natu- 
rally bo  put  that  down;  if  he  visaed  a  picture 
gallery,  or  wherever  ho  went,  bo  noted  itown 
all  that  be  wished  to  remember.  £91 
these  things  which  ho  noted  down  bud 
an  Intrinsic  value,  but  they  needed  « 
setting;  bo  did  not  let  any  of  these  sentence* 
drop.  How  to  arrange  una  string  together  these 
pearls  was  another  question,  tie  copied  them 
out  on  paper  to  bod  bo*  thev  would  look  together. 
One  jewel  nfr.nr  another  was  examined  until  he 
toiinu  on"  which  ha  thought  would  fill  a  certain 
place.  After  having  arranged  his  leouire  he 
would  frequently  e;i>  upui\  the  platform  and  dip 
in  at  tbo  tilth  or  sixth  paragraph,  according  as 
he  felt.  Ho  was  as  apt  to  bonu  in  tho  mid- 
dle or  toward  the  eud  of  tbo  lecture  as 
bo  had  arranged  it  beforehand,  and  go  back  wards 
as  any  way.  After  having  trleii  his  lecture  in  this 
way  several  times  It  was  printed  and  went  beforo 
the  public  In  more  enduring  form.  There  is  no 
seeming  coherence  in  his  essays.  Kach  paragraph 
was  written  at  the  time  and  Is  complete  lu  itself. 
Whatever  he  has  wrlttou  is  finished  and  food,  but 
every  sentence  Has  t»ecn  well  considered  before 
being  put  on  paper,  and  It  is  sl-pt  u;>ou, 
and  perhaos  even  dreamt  on.  A  lawyer  or  a 
divine  would  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed 
according  to  lotrio,  but  Kmerson  always  worked 
bv  analogic.  Mr.  Kmersou's  voire  in  bis  earlier 
days  was  very  charming,  aud  no  one  can  forgot  It 
who  has  onco  beard  bim  lecture.  lie 
employed  but  one  gesture,  and  tbat  only 
occasionally  In  bis  lectures.  When  otter- 
ing a  grand  sentence,  he  would  make 
a  grasping  gesture,  as  though  seising  some 
Imaginary  object  iu  front  of  him,  as  though  be 
had  clinched  the  subject  and  said  it.  His  manner 
was  pleasing,  a  little  distant,  may  bo,  setting  a 
proper  value  upon  himself,  but  t u is  reserve  was 
probably  a  result  of  his  temperament,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  being  as  familiar  as  ho  other- 
wise would  have  been.  His  manner  on  the  plat 
form  was  peculiarly  bis  own. 

When  Kmerson  appeared  before  an  audlenco  In 
his  lyceum  lecturos,  he  woulu  rise  modestly  from 
his  seat,  lay  his  manuscript  carefully  upon  tbe 
desk,  and  then,  as  if  uiodltutlug  upon  the  Intro- 
uuction  to  bis  lecture,  ho  would  look  up 
at  bis  audience  for  a  moment  or  two 
before  proceeding.  Ho  began  with  very 
slow  aoceut,  and  went  en  as  calmly 
as  though  in  conversation  In  his  study,  until  be 
finished,  only  now  and  then  breaking  the  mono- 
tony by  the  use  ot  tbo  gesture  above  referred  to. 
Ills  voice  was  ouite  remarkable;  it  was  strong 
and  rather  like  the  flute,  but  be  was  capable  of 
giving  it  a  wide  range  Whatever  be  said  or 
wborover  be  said  it  his  voice  enchained  tbo  atten- 
tion of  the  listener  to  the  close.  , 

A  well-known  literary  lady  oneo  watched  with 
great  amusement  one  of  those  persons  who  went 
to  hear  Kmerson  becauso  of  his  reputation.  It 
was  a  lady  from  tho  fasholnable  circles,  wbo  sup- 
posed it  was  quite  proper  and  desirablu  to  hear 
Kmerson,  tbo  famous  leoturer.  Her  faco  was  a 
study  as  she  listened  with  surprise,  then  with 
blank  amazement,  aud  sho  bnallv  gave  up  all  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  lecttlre.  Kmerson  rec- 
ognized the  fact  tbat  many  peoulo  did  uot  enjoy 
bis  lectures,  and  some  years  ago  when  ir.vlteu  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  be  inquired,  "Aro  there  auy 
people  there  who  have  thoughts?" 

Mr.  Kmerson  came  to  Concord  in  1*32,  whero 
he  has  lived  ever  sinco,  aud  through  him  it  be- 
came known  as  a  literary  centre,  which  position 
It  holds  today.  Kmerson  made  tho  lyceum  a 
literary  resort  In  this  country,  and  when  Mr. 
Alcott  first  saw  him  he  had  written  little  In  which 
the  publio  was  interested.  He  printed  bis  little 
book  called  "Naturo"  quite  early,  aim  It  took  ton 
years  to  sell  600  coDlCi.  Tho  book  markod  a  nrw 
era  in  American  thought,  bur.  It  was  not  read, 
even  by  bis  Boston  admirers.  Many  people  In 
fasnlonablo  Button  thought  it  strange  that  any 
one  should   go  to  bear   mm,  Ids  views   being  so 
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TUB    TJftANACft'NDtSNTAl,    OLRJa, 

A.  Bronte*  Aleett'a  Aeconat  ef  Ihe  Meet* 
leg.  of  This  Noted  Cl.t,,  ft.*  Ih*  oWM|J 
Who  Attended. 

The  year  1830  was  en  Important  one  in  the  life 
of  Emorson,  and  the  "era  of  transcendeutallsm" 
opened  betoro  him.    Chauniug  was  the  organizer 
of  the  movement  with  Rov.  Oeorge  Klpley,  then  a 
leader  among  Iloston   Unitarians.    The  gather, 
ing  was  at  first  known  as  tlie  "Symposium."  and 
afterwards  at  tbe  "TranscendentaUlub."    Mr 
Aloott  gave  the  writer  an  interesting  account  of 
these     meetings,      taken      from      tho m^cs 
©f     nil     Journal,     which    be    has    kept     w7ih 
•urpming    regularity   for    considerable    moie 
than    half    a    century.    «Mhp  first    meeting    nf 
the  Transcendental  Club,"  Baid  Mr.  Alcott,  "wai 
at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  George  Ripley  In  Huston,  Hen 
tetnber  1W,  IH'M.    There   were   present  Ueorco 
Ripley,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  t.  11.  Hedge,  Converse  Francis  and  my- 
self.   It  was       preliminary  meeting  to  see  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  earnest  minds  lo  meet 
and  with  tho  least  possible  formality  communi- 
cate their  views.    The  election  of  chairman  was 
dlipeneed  with,  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  was  at  that 
tloio  tbe  oldest  of  that  comimhv,  assumed  the 
chair."    Thoy  gave  Invitations  to  Dr.  Cimnoine 
Jonathan  Phillips,  Rev.  James  Walker,  itov  jv 
h.  Frotbinghain,  Rev.  J.  8.  Dwlebt,  Her.  VV.  W 
Channing  and  Rev.  C.  A.  llartol  to  Join  them  ir 
theychose   to  do  So.    Tbe   three  last-namod  ap- 

t'ho 
at  Mr. 

Hedge,  Francis,  Ripley,  Clarke,  Bartol,  O.  A. 
Rrownson  and  tho  host.  Subsequent  meetings 
were  hold  In  Boston,  Concord  and  Watertown  in 
18.'H)-7.  It  was  tbe  usual  custom  for  Mr.  FrancK 
the  senior  member,  to  invite  all  to  sneak,  and  Mr 
Aloott  believed  there  was  seldom  an  inclination 
,  to  be  silent,  theology  being  tbe  tuemo  o!  general 
discussion.  In  1837  Theodore  1'arkor,  Margaret 
,  Fuller,  Elizabeth  1'eabody,  Rev.  Caleb  Ktetson 
and  Rev.  Tbomas  T.  Stone  joined  tho  club.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  almost  always  present  at  the  meet- 
ings of  tbe  club,  and  tbe  members  looKcd  forward 
with  great  dellgbt  to  tbe  opportunity  of  meeting 
htm.  These  meetings  were  continued  fors'evcial 
years  and  ./ere  productive  ot  mucu  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  the  members. 


tneycuoso    to   uo  so.    me    inree  last-namod 
peared  afterward  and  frequently  met  with 
club.  The  next  meeting  was  held  October  H,  at 
Alcott's  bouse,  and  there  Mere  present  Knier 


THS    PHlXOAOPIIKIt'S    nOME. 

Appeftraaee  •t  the  droaadi,  Study,  Etc., 
IfHM  Many  Oreas  Men  and  Womei 
nave  H«t< 
The  home  of  Emerson  stands  on  Lexington 
Street,  on  an  old  country  road,  up  which  the 
British  marched  on  tho  memorable  i'.Uh  of 
April,  1775.  It  is  a  plain,  square  wooden  house, 
situated  in  a  grove  of  pine  trees  which  conceal 
tbe  front  and  side  from  the  gazo  or  the  passers- 
by.  In  tbe  rear  of  the  old-fashioned  yard 
stands  a  plain,  yellow  ham,  while  tall  cnestnut 
trees  ornament  the  grounds.  As  one  enters  the 
hospitable  mansion  he  turns  tbe  knob  ot  the  tlrst 
door  on  the  right,  and  in  a  moment  finds 
tbe  study  of  the  philosopher.  It  is  a  plain  squarj 
room,  lined  on  two  sides  with  wooden  sbelvts  or 
a  simple  pattern,  which  are  filled  with  bonks, 
choice  and  rare.  The  large  mahogany  table 
whioh  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  cov- 
ered with  books,  and  the  little  pen  wbleh  hiu 
wrong!)  sucb  an  influence  on  the  thoticbtof  two 
continents  for  many  years  lies  on  the  mororcu 
writing  pad.  On  tho  mantel  arc  statuette*  and 
busts  of  oromlneot  reformers  of  tbe  ago,  and  upon 
the  walla  bang  a  few  choice  engraving.  Two 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  jrreat  fireplace 
wbleb  occupies  the  lower  end,  lead  Int.)  tho  lanre 

Earlor,  which  lllla  the   southern  quarter  of    the 
ouie.    This  borne  circle  seems  te  bare  reached 
around  the  world,  for  hero  almost  every  foreigner 
of  note  who  has  ever  visited  this  country  has  <  n- 
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Inycd  gonial  hospitality,  litre  the  chatty  ialif 
frederlka  Bremer  paid  a  lonj:  visit;  here  Margaret 
Fuller  and  the  other  bright  flaures  of  the  mat 
met  for  conversation.  Here  tho  Alcotts,  fatimr 
nnd  daughter,  began  tho  conversations  wi.l'-h  uro 
Dow  so  widely  known;  and  hare,  too.  Old  John 
Brown  was  often  to  bo  met.  To  enumerate  the 
names  of  all  who,  from  time  to  time,  ml  it  lit  hnve 
been  sean  in  this  pleasant  homo  would  uko  more 
space  than  can  be  given  In  a  newspaper  artlcie: 
but  suffice  it  to  sav  that  their  humo  Is  legion  who 
havo  enjoyed  tho"  words  of  wisdom  from  tiio 
kindly  master  of  tho  house,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  modest  and  most  gifted  writors  and  deepest 
thinkers  of  the  age. 

¥     BT  THft  WATMDE. 

Little    Things    Characteristic   ot    the    »«• 
parted,  Gathered  *>«>■»   Menv  Snnrees. 

In  Mr.  Alcott's  "Tablo  Talk"  is  found  tbo  follow- 
ing estimate  of  tho  Impression  which  bis  ol«- 
courses— probably  those  of  Emerson  -mado  npou 
him.    It  certainly  gives,  better than  jl>» _?£!*!l 
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Ihe'SosU^rhougliw.  the  brilliant  rhetoric-  TZT^Z 
,  .,n  tb  some  indefinable  charm  of  manner  that  ^gfcs^ 
«i't  ordinary  spewing    by    contract    poor    and       •  G  Q*  v 


ikloK  by 
nowe'riossVliio  amUtori  heard  with  eager  delight, 
and  what  thev  filled  to  comprehend  thoy  could 
not  but  admire  as  something  lovely  and  admira- 
ble It  seemed  like  tho  brealh  of  life,  an  etbcrlal 
sreotiiesu,  a  totijc  of  which  we  would  have  more, 
and.  when  tho  preacher  closed,  still  hold 
them  In  the  attitude  or  inhaling  the 
atmosphere  bli  effusion  bad  oast  around 
1 1 m.  A  pentecost  of  sensibilities  had 
lalie'ti  rrom  his  tongue,  and  they  were  listening  in 
slii.ee  lor  the  prolonged  accents  to  vibrate  upon 
their  charmed  hearts.  'Us  leos  the  counsel  than 
me  speaker's  worth  that  gives  persuasion  to  his 
eijouence."    In  Mr.  Alcott's  new  work,  published 

tl,|s ith.  tho  author  nays  this  grateful  tribute 

to  "A  Friend.''  wlio,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  la 

l.tiKTsen.     Ihe  sonnet  roads: 

M,'«iorliipe  i"  have  lived,  not  knowing  thee; 

■  i  >u'ii>  n'm  likli  livlin*.  nor  to  noblest  end, 

\\  'in  iiw  I'llniK  ne -ir  learned  m>t  ainrcrltv. 

t;  .  a  frh'iiiMi!;-'*  nrnsiiirnt  that  still  doth  lend 

rn  llfi  in  '  uiiteijiieni-ea.nd  propriety. 

I  In  Ii'I)om«IiI|i  «':is  n»v  rultnre.  noble  friend; 

l,i  1 1."  ii  unl  th "ii  moK'st  mo.  »nd  didst  eondescead 

I    i.fi   f  ine  utraiKlitway  Into  thv  fair  xnlld. 

wo  h(-  I'nu'  hi  h  It  l»'en  hlitb  compliment, 

It .  1 1  ill  i  ,  h.n  ■'  I  eeti  known  and  thy  friend  Styled. 

i,t ,  n  t<>  i  ii'  if.-'UghU  and  to  K<>od  lenrniiiK  bent, 

\,  iiiM  ii.  iir  Mr.ilti  ml  an^el  on  me  Mulled, 

:  jvr.nit  in  .  ih  n.  ihn»  Imiinred  still  to  be, 

|  A  si  liiilirin  toy  university. 

I'mrNiiu'i  Opleiea  of  Ills  Poetrjr. 

Purine  ins  college  life,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
1  merlon  continued  to  write  verses,  and   ho  wrote 
two  poems  »»  exercises,  one  of  which   was  to  bo 
eUeu  at  a  public  exhibition.     Boiny;   required    to 
show  this  to  bis    prolessor,   I'.dward  Channlng, 
triither  of  the  famous   Or.   ('banning,    the  only 
critiriim  made  upon  it  was: 
■■You'd  belter  write  another  poem." 
"What  a  useieis  remark  was  that,"   said  Sir. 
riirrson,  afterward;    '.'ho   might    at    loast   havo 
pointed  <'Mt  to  me  soine  things  In   my  verses  that 
'  wi  rs  better  than  others,  for  all  could  not  have 
been  njtullv  b.id." 

In  attuning  t<>  tho  fow  readers  that  bis  poems 
have  found.  Mi.  Imer^nn  said,  a  Short  time  ago, 
"It  tia-t  been  settled  that  1  cannot  write  postrv." 

Vis  IM<mri  to  -thorn  this  remark   was    made 
said,  'lias  that  at  la*t  been  determined?" 
"\  e«.  ttiat  Is  the  voice  of  the  nubile." 
"It  was  no  no  reported  to  mo,"  said  the  friend. 
"I  neard  tha  .  jou  could  write  nothing  else  than 
poetry." 

■dr.f'uierson  ?mllert  and  quickly  said:  "I  sup- 
pose even  body  who  writes  verses  at  all  has  had 
tins  experience;  they  sometimes  wrote  lucky 
verges,  which  mem  excellent  to  themselves,  how- 
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hnii-i',  mi  Wamc  •"Home,  Hweet "llbme,n~l(j i  the 
muM<  el  the  iM.ixl. 

lYhutter**   lidmittloa   »f   the  I*MI«*»pber. 

.John  C.  Wlnttur,  tno  poet,  wbo«o  frfondntiip 
van  tun  Cmii.  '„r,  i  |.iillc>H..|.hir  hat  extended  oyer 
il  Innj; -fiPrtotl,  writes  the  following  hno  ntti I nt.t.to 
"t  Mr.  huii'moii:  -.,s0  W(ir,m  cf  initio  can  ovi  r- 
»uti«niy  respect  mm  admiration  lor  tlio  groat 
i>«n  aiiu  Msityint.  sumline  as  Ho  does  at  the 
nr»t  or  our  literature,  ami  foremost  among  tlio 
|).illt.sn|,ltlciil  thinkers  of  tho  ng<\  It,  necila 
no  gut  iii  j.rnphccv  to  foreseo  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  Itwd  nothing  by  tho  lapse  of  tttiic. 
>n  living  poet  of  too  l;iiKllsn-spoaKiug  tomruo 
us  utiiten  voiki-s  bearing  more  distinctly  than 
nit  the  mirk  ol  timiiortalliy.  In  bis  urine  works 
ail  must  recognize  his  Ween  Insight,  wisdom.  Hue 
Muse  of  humor,  iarj;o  tolerance  and  lovo  of 
natiir?  Hi  her  Minple.it  as  well  as  grandest nspects 
Zm,  m1..1. . •  7"'"'"'-»'""  "f  practical  sagacity, 
profound  mllectlon  and  mistical  intuition/' 

"■ '  VWSwdo  sad  fteiieiP»or«. 

Among  bis  friends  and  neighbors  are  A  number 
of  ladles  and  gentlemen  whose  names  are  placed 
lilirh  upon  the  roil  of  the  lights  of  literature. 
Among:  those  friend*  tony  be  mentioned  A.  llron- 
son  Aioott,  the  philosopher,  whose  friendship 
with  Emerson  dates  Its  beginning  back  more 
than  halt  a  century:  F.  II,  Banboru,  the 
journalist,  Professor  W.  T,  Harris,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  and  many  othors.  The  townspeople  are 
also  i*  a  measure  acquainted  with  his  life  and 
character.  From  them  bavo  boen  gathered  mat- 
ters of  public  Interest,  historical  facts,  personal 
opinions  and  reminiscences,  many  of  which  have 
norer  before  been  published,  and  all  of  which 
servo  to  snow  the  character  of  Emerson  better 
than  any  condensed  biographical  sketch  could 
possibly  do. 

Ills  F8«®  Manners. 

Tbere  was  ono  grace  In  Mr.  Emerson,  said  an 
Intimate  frtentl,  that  Is  not  generally  referred  to- 
ols tine  manners— and  the  ode  which  {'banning 
wrote  was  probably  Intended  for  Emerson  when 
It  said: 

Thou  need  not  reach  for  men  In  Sidney's  times 
And  Kuleluh's  fashluu, 
And  Herbert's  pa.silon. 
For  ii*  tbny  arn  hut  dry  preserved  lines. 
'I  here  In  ripe  fruit  todav 
H:itiK*  yellow  lu  ilUi.iiiy 
limn  the  waving  giirmeut  of  the  bough, 
The  graceful  gentleman  Uvea  for  us  now. 
No  one  wbo  knew  Mr,  Emerson  can  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  fitness  or  these  lines  when  applied  to 
his  graceful  appearance  and  fine  manner. 

First  Meeting   Betweew   Alcogfe  rn.ua  £ner> 

SOM. 

Mr.  Aloott's  first  moetlng  with  Mr.  Emerson 
wan  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  before  Air. 
■Kiiiorxon  entered  the  study  the  visitor  was  let t 
lor  some  time  alone.  Ue  the  table  lay  a  pile  of 
manuscript,  apparently  like  &  book.  This  was 
the  m  tnuiclpt  of  "Nature,"  which  waa  not  then 
published.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
authors  baa  continued  trotn  that  day  to  the  pros-  i 
out  time. 

Brevities. 

Mr.  Eliot  Cabot  of  Boston  is  encagnd  on  a 
biograpuy  of  Emerson,  which  will  be  the  "ofli- 
ci.it"  life  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Cabot  has  had  access 
to  tbo  poet's  paners  for  nearly  two  years,  and  It 
is  said  be  is  to  be  the  literary  executor  of  Mr. 
Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson  bad  well-defined,  and  perhaps 
even  radical  views  on  the  question  of  Woman 
MitTrago,  aa  on  other  matters  of  reform,  and  bis 
position  was  defined  in  185(1,  when  tie  said  at  a 
large  Woman's  Ktirhts  convention,  that  "it  Is  for 
women,  not  men,  to  determine  If  women  wish  an 
equal  share  In  aiTalm.  If  wo  refuse  them  a  vote," 
he  said,  "we  should  refuse  to  tax  them." 

In  1874  Air/  Emerson  wan  pat  In  nomination 
by  tbe  Independent  party  among  the  students  of 
iliusjiow  University  for  the  office  of  lord  lector. 
Tbs  other  candidate*  were  Disraeli  and  For*ter, 
and  after  an  unusual  exciting  canvas  Disraeli 
w;is  elected,  receiving  700  votos  to  ."'00  lor  Mr. 
Emerson.  Tbo  large  vote  ho  received  evidenced 
tho  great  estonio  lu  which  he  was  held  In  Eng- 
land,  and  It   Is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  other 
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foreigner  had  ever  before  received  the  nomina- 
tion lor  that  ofUco. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


w 


FBIDAY.   Al  Kit,    28,    1883. 


RALPH    WALDO  EMERSON. 


HE  DIES  At  8.B0  EAST  EVENlNO-PARTU.-fJ- 
LARS  OF  BIB  1LLNE88-A  SKETCH  OF  IIIH 
>IFE  ANDTVORRB-TRIBUTEB  OF  THE  PRE*.*/ 
•J©  THE  DEPARTED  rilll.OSOPIIEK. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  essayist,  poet  and  phil- 
osopher, died  at  hie  home  »n  Concord,  Ma**.,  at 
IN  Inst  evening.  For  a  nmnl'er  of  years  Mr. 
Xmerson  has  been  gradually  falling  In  health, 
and  his  lifo  work  ended  some  five  years  ago, 
since  which  time  ho  has  written  nothing.  Dur- 
ing tbe  last  year  ho  had  been  failing  morn 
rapidly  than  before,  and  it  has  been  long 
fre  cognized  that  his  departure  might  bo  expected 
At  almost  any  time.  To  a  visitor  who  called  upon 
him  last  July  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  pee  you,  yet  1 
fear  I  can  do  little.  1  can  only  disappoint  those 
who  come  to  see  me.  I  find  I  am  losing  myself, 
and  1  wander  away  from  the  matter  that  1  have 
In  mind.    I  cannot  say  much.    When  1  begin  I 

Jese  myself.   And  so  when  my  friends  cojqo  to  see 
me  I  run  away,  Instead  of  going  to  meet  them, 
that  1  may  not  niaJce  them  suffer,    My  health  is 
good  enough.    Rut  wnon  one's  wits  begin  to  fall, 
it  is  time  for  the  heavens  to  open  and  tako  hlio 
away."    This  was  said  during  a  brief  conversa- 
tion and  with  a  broken  voice,  and  it  was  then  evi- 
dent that  age  was  casting  a  shadow  u»on   hl$; 
memory  Bnu   slowly  chilling  his  faculties.    Hitj 
ftep,  however,  was  still  active,  and  there  'warno|| 
perceptible  change  In  bis  placid  and  inscrutaliif 

!  cenntenance.  Tho  immediate  caupe  of  his  dembto. 
was  not,  however,  the  result  of  the  gradual-break- 
ieg-np  of  the  avstetn,  which  has  so  long  been  ini- 

!  aiinent,  but  was  due  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia,, 
which  prostrated  him  n  few  days  ago,  and  frorh} 
which,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  tbe  feeble  cottdi4 
tion  of  hi«  boay,  ho  was  unable  to  rally.  The  Jasfrj 
timo  Mr.  Emerson  was  away  from  Concord  wa# 
tbe  day  be  attended  tho  funeral  of  Mr.  Lnugfot*! 
low.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  that  occasion  h<jjj 
» ontracted  a  cold  which  resulted  in  his  p*ostrat*)D& 

This  however/is  not  the  fbct.  UptbWedneg^}«y,ol7 
last  week  be  had  been  in  the  usual  health  wbrr^rj 
bad  favored  him  for  upward  of  a  year.  One  or  Cm> 
I  warm  days  In  the  middle  of  tbo  week  induced  fin  in 
to  take  a  short  walk  without  an  overcoat,  and  ltd 
this  la«k  of  caution  Is  due  his  fata)  Illness.  After 
taking  to  his  oed  the  patient  at  times  seemed*  in- 
different to  all  surroundings.  At  first  he  suffered 
severe  pains,  and  tbe  family  was  fearful  that 
death  would  ensue  almost  immediately,  but  ho 
lingered  along  for  a  week,  while  daring  the  last 
two  days  his  decea'ewas  hourly  looked  for.  A 
bigb  fever  had  set  In  during  Wednesday  night, 
and  the  vitality  of  a  much  stronger  man  could 
i  ot  have  resisted  It.  During  the  early  morning 
be  tent  for  one  of  his  neighbors;  but  when 
t»  arrived,  tbe  patient  was  delirious  and  his 
articulation  Incoherent.  In  the -middle  of  the 
icrenoon,  however,  he  rallied,  and  at  noon 
be  conversed  freely  and    Intelligently   with  a 
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•rtUinf*  minister  or  the  Bscond  t'n'tartan 
Cbnrfh  of  Boston;  but  soon  after  formed  pecu- 
liar tiews  with  regard  to  forms  of  worship,  aban- 
doned bit  profession,  and,  retiring  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Concord,  devoted  himself  to  his  favor- 
ite study— the  nature  of  man,  and  hi*  relation  to 
the  universe.  He  delivered  an  oration  called 
"Mantbinbing,"  before  the  Fbl  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety, in  1837;  and  an  address  to  the  senior  dost 
cf  tbe  Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  In  1808.  H« 
lid  not  pretend  to  reason,  but  to  discover;  be  «n- 
aeunced,  but  did  not  argne.  In  1838  Mr.  Emerson 
jubliebed  "Literary  Ethics,  an  Oration;"  in  18J9, 
"Nature,  an  Essay;"  and  in  1840  he  was  assoclat- 
td  with  Margaret  Fuller  In  editing  the  Dial,  a 


iKefr  history  would  be  to  write  the  history  o! 
Hew  England  religion.  The  Emerson  family 
were  Intellectual,  eloquent,  with  a  strong  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  robust  and_vlg-_ 
OTons  10"  their  thinking.  They  were  pious 
and  devout,  but  also  practical  and  philan- 
thropic. More  than  fifty  of  the  family  have; 
ftten  graduated  at  Now  England  colleges, i 
and  twenty  have  been  ministers.  Hi«j  moth-j 
«r'B  family  were  noted  for  a  remarkable  spir.l 
ituality  of  temperament,  for  great  religions 
zf  al,  and  were  naturally  pietists  or  mystics. 
Emerson  inherited  tbe  peculiarities  of  both 
tides,  and  to  his  ancestry  he  owed  much  of 
tbe  quality  and  direction  of  his  genius,  as 
well  an  the  fine  flavor  and  aroma  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  rich  spiritual  grace  of  his 
thought.  EmerBon  was  born  in  Boston,  MayUTi, 
1M>3,  his  father  dying  eight  years  later.  About 
tbe  same  time  he  entered  the  grammar  school, 
and  at  nine  years  of  age  the  Latin  school. 
Ee  was  au  eager  reader,  and  speaking  of  his 
(-•hool  days  he  says  In  one  of  his  essays, "The 
regular  course  of  Btudiep,  the  years  of  aca- 
demical and  professional  education,  have  not 
yielded  me  better  facta  than  some  idle  books 
under  the  bench  at  the  Latin  school.  What 
we  do  not  call  education  is  more  precious 
than  that  which  we  do  call  so."  George 
Willis  Cooke,  in  his  late  biography  of  Emer- 
son, gives  some  interesting  incidents  in  rela- 
tion to  bis  college  days.  When  Emerson  en- 
tered Harvard  he  was  in  his  ft  ir tee nth  year. 
Tke  president  was  the  lamented  Kirkland, 
aid  Edward  Everett  was  professor  of  Greek 
.literature. 

Among  the  other  professors  were  Elward 
Ciannitg  and  Ti^knor.  Kuaereon  felt  the 
inspiration  which  tbe" latter  brought  to  the 
university  throughout  hi*  course.  Caleb 
Curbing  was  among  the  tutors.  In  his  clans 
were  Upbam,  author  of  "History  of  Salem 
Witchcraft.,"  and  .Josifth  Qulncy,  afterwarJs 
mayor  of  Boston.  In  the  class  before  hie 
Were  Farms*  and  Gannett.  In  tbe  class  sue* 
c*fd-ng  was  NafhunM  Bowdltch  the  younger, 
and  in  the  nest  George  Ripley.  Belore  thov 
enter m1  the  college,  began  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  FurncHS. 

-'»  During  his  first  year  in  college  ho  was  the 
"president's  freshman,"  running  on  his  er- 
rands and  making  his  announcements  for 
him.  He  has  been  described  as  being  then 
"a  slender,  delicate   youth,    younger   than 
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most  of  his  classmates,  and  of  a  sensitive,  re- 
tiring nature."  Ho  received,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  but  little  Instruction  or 
criticism  from  his  professors  that  was  ot 
value  to  him.  His  favorite  study  was  Greek, 
and  bis  translations  of  the  classical  authors 
were  neat  and  happy.  la  mathematics  ho 
could  make  no  headway,  and  in  philosophy 
he  did  not  get  on  very  well.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  studied  much  outside  of  the  pre- 
scribed course.  Even  on  entering  college  he 
was  well  read.  His  special  favorites  were 
tbe  old  English  poets  and  dramatists— Mon- 
taigne and  Sbakspeare,  He  early  discovered 
that  Sbakspeare  was  full  of  interest,  and  be 
became  very  familiar  with  the  great  poet.  In 
bis  sophomore  year  he  was  connected  with  a 
book  club,  the  members  of  which  read  Scott's 
novels  far  into  the  night.  He  had  a  taste  for 
declamation,  in  which  he  was  excellent,  and 
thus  won  a  Boy  lston  prize.  He  also  showed 
much  ability  in  composition,  and  what  he 
wrote  was  of  a  marked  excellence.  The 
direction  bis  genius  wonld  take  was  early  in- 
dicated. In  his  junior  year  he  wrote  an  es- 
say on  "The  Character  of  Socratei,"  for 
which  he  gained  a  Bowdoin  prize;  and  In  his 
senior  year  his  subject  was  "The  Present 
State  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  for  which  he 
received  the  second  prize.  Ho  had  much 
Skill  in  making  poetry,  which  he  free-; 
ly  employed  for  college  purposes.  On  class 
day  he  was  the  poet,  and  hia  vorses  were 
thought  to  be  very  line. 

In  1823  be  began  tho  study  of  theology,  al- 
though he  did  not  enter  the  Harvard  Theolog- 
ical School.  He  worked  very  hard,  and  as 
a  consequence  bin  health  became  impaired. 
In  182ti  be  was  "approbated  to  preach"  by 
the  Middlesex  Association  of  Ministers,  but 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  following  winter  In 
Florida  and  South  Carolina.  He  preached 
in  Charleston  several  times,  and  in  other 
places,  during  his  sojourn  tfae.'o.  Oa  his  re- 
turn, in  tho  spring  of  1827,  he  began  to  seek 
for  a  pulpit.  He  was  in  New  Bedford)  In 
Dr,  Dewey's  pulpit,  for  throe  Sundays,  and 
in  tbe  spring  of  1828  for  a  short  time  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Dr.  Ripley  at  Con- 
cord, Jan.  11,  182!>.  he  became  the  colleague 
of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston.  On  the  resignation  of  the  pastor  he 
continued  bis  labors.  During  his  ministry 
Emerson  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
public  affairs  ot  the  cky,  and  a  doep  interest 
in  all  philanthropic  movement.  He  was  on 
the  school  committee,  chaplain  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  on  tho  first  Sunday  in  June,  1832, ' 
preached  the  charity  sermon  at  tho  Old  South 
Church.  When  Father  Taylor  was  sent  to 
Boston  to  preach  to  tbe  sailors,  though  a 
Methodist,  he  went  to  Dr.  Channing  for  aid 
In  building  a  house  of  worship.  The  second 
person  he  visited  on  the  same  mission  was 
Emerson,  who  gave  him  money,  and  aided 
him  in  securing  tho  assistance  of  many  rich 
Boston  merchants.  Even  at  this  early  day, 
when  all  the  pulpits  were  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  ho  opened  his  church  to  the 
anti-slavery  agitators.  During  bis  ministry 
he  seems  to  have  written  nothing  on  literary 
themes;  at  least,  nothing  was  pnblished  from 
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talk,"  was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  friend- 
ship  and  mutual  admiration.  Carljle  after* 
wards  spoke  of  the  time  "when  that  supernal 
vision,  Waldo  KmerBon,  dawned  on  him." 
When  Longfellow  went  to  nee  htm  in  1835, 
with  a  letter  of  Introduction  from  Emerson, 
Caxlyle  said  Emerson's,  coming  to  Craigen- 
pnttoch  was  "like  the  visit  of  an  angel,"  so 
helpful  did  he  find  tho  warm  sympathy  and 
generous  appreciation  of  this  young  Ameri- 
can. Emerson  preached  a  few  times  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  during  his  brief  stay  in 
England.  On  his  return  he  preached  several 
months  in  New  Bedford,  but  declined  accent* 
log  the  pastorate.  He  then  began  lecturing 
in  Boston,  having  removed  to  Concord.  In 
18.15  he  married  Lydla  Jackson  of  Plymouth, 
and  moved  into  the  woll-known  house  where 
the  remainder  of  his  lifo  was  spent.  It  was 
his  second  marriage,  bis  first  wifo,  Ellen 
Louisa  Tucker,  having  died  early  In  1832. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  his  real  literary 
career  began.  In  lft3f>  he  edited  Carlyle's 
^'Sartor  Rcsartns"  before  It  appeared  in  book 
jforra  In  England,  and  In  1838  he  collected 
Carlyle's  miscellaneous  writings  from  the 
pages  of  the  English  reviews,  and  published 
them  in  three  volumes.  These  writings  had 
a  strong  Influence  upon  his  mind,  and  did 
much  to  shape  his  future  career.  During 
|hls  time  he  was  lecturing  at  intervals, 
James  Freeroau  Clarke  says  that  at  this 
period  he  was  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
sensiblo  practical  community  as  "mystical, 
as  crazy  or  affected,  as  an  imitator  of  Carlyle, 
as  racked  and  revolutionary,  aa  a  fool,  as  one 
who  did  not  know  himself  what  he  meant." 
The  Transcendental  Club,  of  which  he  was 
on©  pf  the  leading  spirits,  was  started  in 
1H.T),  and  three  years  later  the  Dial  was 
started.  In  1838  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  graduating  class  In  the  Divinity 
School  at  Harvard,  and  in  it  he  set  forth 
fully  for  the  first  time  his  theological  views, 
and  his  belief  in  an  untrammelled  religion  of 
the  spirit.  We  quote  Mr.  Cooke's  abstract 
of  this  discourse,  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
today  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  the  tenets 
of  the  transcendental  school  were.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  abstract  is  interlarded 
with  brief  passages  from  the  discourse. 
"Virtue  is  a  sentiment  and  delight  in  tho 

firesence  of  certain  divine  laws."  Those 
aws  are  not  external  revelations,  nor  are 
they  conventionalities.  They  are  the  ordered 
pulse-beats  of  the  Living  All.  Obedience  to 
these  laws  makes  the  health  and  integrity  of 
the  soul.  What  we  call  good  comes  of  obe- 
dience to  them,  and  evil  flows  out  of  disobe- 
dience. The  idea  of  law  is  full  of  power. 
"It  is  the  beatitude  of  man."  The  truth  can 
always  be  had  by  those  who  desire  it,  but 
each  must  seek  it  for  himself.  Ood  acts 
through  all  souls,  and  no  one  is  the  measure 
of  his  truth.  Jesus  was  a  great  prophet,  but 
bin  powei  has  been  sadly  degraded  by  adora- 
tion of  him.  Christianity  found  a  man  with 
an  intuition  and  elevated  the  man,  forgetting 
the  universal  power  of  that  trnth  he  tanght. 
The  personal  has  been  dwelt  on  to  an  obnox- 
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Jons  extent,  and  the  universaftapacities  of 
man  have  consequently  been  ignored.  We 
need  to  trust  ourselves  to  hear  the  voice 
within.  In  the  growth  of  true  sentiments  is 
to  be  found  the  only  genuine  conversion,  not 
In  any  faith  fit  a  person,  Ood  is  in  every 
man,  and  be  should  be  heard  there.  The  old 
rovelatlon  is  loved  In  lack  of  faith  in  the  liv- . 
lug  truth,  and  the,  priest  is  elevated  to  power 
tb»  rcby.  The  office  of  the  preacher  is  a  great 
one.  hut  only  the  spirit  can  teach.  "  Not  any 
profane  man,  not  any  seusual,  not  any  liar, 
hot  any  slave  can  teach,  but  only  he  can  give 
who  has;  he  only  can  create  who  i*.  The 
man  on  whom  the  soul  descends,  through 
whom  the  soul  speaks,  alone  can  teach." 
Thin  office  is  the  first  in  tho  world. 
"It  is  of  that  reality  that  it  cannot 
suffer  The  ilcdiH'tion  of  any  falsehood.  And 
it  in  my  duty  »o  say  to  yon  that  the  need  was 
ncv«r  erentcr  of  a  new  revolution  th\n  now." 
Yet  the  officii  of  the  preacher  is  dying,  and 
tho  Church  in  tottering  to  it*  fall.  The  real 
work  of  the  pulpit  is  not,  dip-  barged;  it  neg- 
lects "the  expression  of  the  moral  i«nriment 
in  application  tothe  duties  of  life."     Man  is 

m„triU,,r7trf?el  hel9  " 'Infinite  ^oui;  the 
Ki'I  °dRy  is  ,not  cached!  actual  expert- 
enbe  brings  no  lesson*.    The  redemption  in 

too  mncu  faith  in  great  name*,  too  great  an 
exaggeration  of  the  occasi  ma  .  The  true 
preacher  must,  "dara  to  lore  Ood  without 
mediator  or  veil."  To  him  fashion,  custom 
authority,  pleasure  and  money  must  bo  nothl 
ng;  and  lie  must  "live  with  tho  privilege,  of 
Immeasurable  mind."  In  tho  midst  of  the 
defeotsof  the  Church  we  need  more  faith- 
but  it  mnct  make  its  own  forms,  ritual  and 
ctiltun.  No  system  can  be  contrived  for  it 
The  old  forms  are  good  enough,  if  "the  breath 
of  new  life"  Is  in  them.  Tho  evils  of  tho 
Chnrch  are  many,  and  need  much  to  be  nut 
away.  "The  remedy  to  their  deformity  is 
first,  soul;  and  second,  soul;  and  overuiore' 
soul."  A  new  life  and  anowfcith  is  to  ho 
expected,  that  will  brlrg  ,'ulness  and  power. 

This  address  aroused  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy,  and  its  sentiments  were  denounced 
by  many  as  the  doctrine  or  a  new  sthool  of 
nfidellty.  The  air  was  full  of  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles  for  and  against.  Tho 
Unitarian  ministers  debated  whether  Enter. 
son  was  a  Christian.  Some  said  he  w.m  m»; 
some  that  he  was  an  atheist;  while  others 
earnestly  defended  him,  By  some  of  tho 
♦'Friends  of  Progress,"  when  his  attitude 
was  discussed,  he  was  pronounced  a  pan- 
theist, denying  tho  personality  of  Ood;  while 
his  views  wore  regarded  as  dangerous. 

Abont  this  time  Harriet  Martiuean  wrote 
of  him — 

There  is  a  remarkable  man  in  the  Unite! 
States,  without  knowing  whom  it,  is  no: 
too  .uch  to  say  that  tho  United  Staf*-s 
cannot  be  fully  known.  I  mean  by  this-,  tot 
only  that  be  has  powers  and  worth  which 
Constitute,  him  an  element  in  the  estimate  to 
be  formed  of  his  conntr-,  but  that  bis  intel- 
lect and  bis  character  are  the  oppos.tf  of 
those  which  the  influences  of  his  country  and 
his  time  aro  supposed  almost  necessarily  to 
form.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Ho  is  ypt  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Oreat  things  are  expected 
from  him;  and  great  things,  it  seems,  ho  can. 
not  bat  do,  if  he  havo  life  and  health  to 
prosecute    his  course.    He  is  a  thinker  ami 
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In  1841  bis  first  volume  of  "Essay*"  -was 
published  In  this  country  and  England,  of 
which  Cnrlyle  remarked,  "Tlie  uttoran "e  is 
abrupt,  fitful;  the  great  Idea,  nut  yet  emlnul- 
Jed,  strngglcs  towards  an  embodiment.  Vet 
everywhere  tbere  Is  the  true  heart  of  a  "in, 
which  18  the  parent  of  all  talent,-  which 
without  much  talent  cannot  exist  A  breath 
an  from  the  green  country,  all  the  wclcomer 
that  It  Is  JVuc-Englaml  country,  meets  us 
wholesomely  everywhere  In  these  Essays; 
the  authentic  green  earth  Is  there,  with  her 
mountains,  rivers;  with  her  mills  and  farms. 
Sharp  gleams  of.  insight  arrest  us  by  their 
pure  intellectuality;  here  and  there,  in  he- 
roic rusticity,  a  tone  of  modest  m'anfulnes's, 
of  mild  iuvincibility,  low-voiced,  but  lion- 
strong,  makes  us,  too,  thrill  with  a  noble 
pride."  In  1847  his  "Poems"  were  published, 
but  were  received  with  favor  only  by  the 
chosen  few.  There  was  in  them,  remarks 
Mr.  Cooke,  "that  rich  fulness  ofjhe  best  of 


ThVffljsTlcSi ;  where  they  most  truly  rise  into 
the  height  of  spiritual  attainment."  They 
were  full  of  the  fervor  and  power  of  the 
old  prophets.  Whipple,  nearly  twenty  years 
8co,  wrote  of  Emerson  as  a  poet- 

n'is  feeling  has  the  quality  of  depth  and 
'earnestness,  sometimes  hinting  at  a  certain 
Hebrew  solemnity  rather  than  of  ardent 
Mvmpathv.  He  is  not  apt  to  take  his  readers 
into  friendly  counsel;  rarely  does  he  draw 
them  near  his  heart;  but  rather  speaks  to 
them  in  his  grand,  austere  tones  from  some 
loftv  height  of  isolation.  Not  a  trace  of 
t'lrtiiiinacy,  of  the  weak  indulgence  of  even 
the  purest  passion,  ever  impairs  the  oon- 
pcious  serenity  of  his  spirit.  His  inspiration 
flows  frcm  the  intellect,  or  rather  from  the 
supreme  poetic  faculty,  to  a  far  greater  de« 
rjree  tbaD  from  the  affections.  Still,  he  Is  not 
without  frequent  touches  of  tbe  tendered 
rat  bos. 

'  Tie  religious  sense  with  which  prophets 
and  holy  men  have  consecrated  certain  Boots 
by  the  presence  of  Deity  is  carried  by  him 
luto  the  universal  domain  of  nature.  To  his 
mystic  tinion  every  mountain  Is'  a  Sinai, 
ev'try  tree  of  the  wood  is  a  burning  bush, 
every  breeze  is  vocal  with  tbe  still,  small 
voice.  In  the  growth  of  plants,  the  flow  of 
streams,  the  Might  of  birds,  be  recognizes  tbe 
mysterious  power  which  gives  vitality  to  the 
son!,  if  it  be  not  indeed,  according  to  his 
rcettal  fancy,  the  outward  projoction  of  the 
fconl  itself. 

Emerson's  own  idea  of  poetry  is  finely  ex- 
pressed in  "Merlin."  The  chords  of  the 
master's  Larp,  he  says — 

•should  riug  as  blows  tne  breeze, 
Free,  leremptory,  clear. 
N<>  Jirgling  sereuader's  art, 
Nor  tinkling  of  piano-string*, 
Ian  n.ahetne  wild  blood  start 
li  tt#>  uijptic  springs. 
Tfce  Kingly  bard 

Must  unite  the  chords  rndely  and  bard, 
As  with  hammer  or  witb  mace; 
That  they  may  reDder  back 
Artful  thunder,  which  conveys 
Secrets  of  the  solar  track, 
gparts  of  the  snpersolar  blaze." 

It  is  this  very  freedom,  peremptoriness 
and  clearness  which  give  the  peculiar  charm 
to  Emerson's  poetry.    There  is  a  grand  con- 
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tempt  for  forms  and  conventionalities,  a  care 

only  for  the  thought,  which  marks  all  that 

he  has  wrftten;  a  flavor  of  wild,  uncultivated 

nature  which   is  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 

jaded  worker  of  great  towns  and  cities.    He 

paints  with  singlo  and   mighty  strokes,  and 

the  piitures   he  gives  us  stand  out  with  a 

vividness  and  intensity  which  all   the  labor 

and  abundance  of  detail  of  prettier  artists  fail 

to  give,      What  passage   in   tbe  language 

Uings  the  sea  before  ns  like  this  ?— 

"Behold  tbe  sea. 
Tbe  opaline,  the  plentiful  and  strong, 
^  et  beautiful  as  is  the  rose  in  Jnne, 
I  resn  as  is  the  tricfelinir  rainbow  of  Jalyj 
Sea  full  of  food,  the  nounsher  or  JciDd*, 
liirger  of  earth,  aad  medicine  of  men; 
Creating  a  sweet  climate  by  my  breath, 
\\  aMilnp  out  harms  and  griers  from  memorf, 
Aio,  in  my  mathematic  ebb  and  flow, 
'■mijg  a  hint  of  that  which  changes  not." 

Hia  description  of  a  enowitoym  4i&t 
IftffiilJatto  Most  waders  Urn*  H  weTempw* 
Boons  to  refer  to  it  as  the  finest  winter  pic- 
ture in  the  English  language.  An  intense 
sympathy  tvith  nature  was  one  cf  'the  strong- 
est characteristics  of  his  poetry  : 

"Cieara  of  tunshine  on  the  wall 

round  a  deeper  cheer  than  all 

Hie  revels  of  the  carnival. 

«  c  a  pine  grove  did  prefer 

Jo  a  marble  theatre, 

r  ould  with  gods  on  mallows  nine, 

J>or  cartel  for  spicea  or  for  wine. 

wreaths  of  mist  and  rainbow  spanned, 

u.ru-    °D  ar';h' thPI  grimmest  land. 
jvhi«tip.  |  a  woodland  bird 

>i»de  thepulseB  dance, 

£''te  el  horns  in  valleys  heard 

'  ''led  the  region  with  romasice." 

Iu  all  ttiivps  arj(f  through  all  thing*  he  felt 

that  mysterious   influence  which  comes   of 

« 'f'-e  '•ymrnimion  with  tbe  fields  and  woods. 

*  he  we-d*.  x\,0  Bra*Re8,  tbo  pebbles,  all  tho 

anmate  and  inanimate  things  of  nature,  had 

parh  ,jH  particular  meaning  and  mission.    He 

"™C  "f  tie  rcadalde  rbodora- 


But, ',, !!;    ■"cht  toanj,  I  never  knew; 


in  ir.v  ,. 
The  ef  il  . 

1  Vi    l.-ljf- 


'"I'ie  ignorance,  »ti|>p'"-e 
.ui.r.  p(,WCr  xhit    lrcught  mo  tliore 
you.  • 


Whai  more  touching  than   his  "Threnody" 
me  wa.l  of  the  heart-broken  father  over  his 
''■>J~'   li.-  little  captain    inno- 


five-year-  v',<] 
•:cr,V'~ 


To  *r*l  !l  ■'irvl  ',il-'  "'  ,aP  and  coat 
Jo  some  time  ty  tunes  played." 


None  of ^he  great^  n.aster«  have  so "akTifnTlT 
touched   tbo    keys    of    parental    love   and 
parental  sorrow  as  has  Emerson  in  this  poem, 
which,  to  one  who  has  felt  a  like  bereave- 
ment, seems  almost  too   sacred   for  public! 
reading. 

But  it  was  as  a  philosopher  and  thinker  that 
Emerson  was  best  known.  His  lecturos,  his 
essays  and  his  general  writings  have  made 
his  ideas  upon  social  and  religious  problems 
too  well  known  to  tbe  present  generation  of 
readers  to  require   particular   reforence   to 
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only  a  question  of  youth  or  maturity,  of  more 
or  lens  fancy  In  the  recipient;  that  the  stern 
determina'ion  to  do  justly,  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  be  chaste  and  humble,  was  snHtan- 
t i a  1 1 3"  the  same,  whether  under  a  sell-respect, 
or  under  a  vow  made  on  too  knees  at  the 
shrine  ol  Madonna." 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  exact 
position  of  Emerson  in  religious  matters  wiM 
find  it  exactly  set  forth  in  "The  Preacher^' 
an  essay  for  many  years  out  of  print,  but  re* 
published  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  results  of 
his  intellectual  labors  are  thus  Bummed  up 
by  his  late  biographer,  and  with  his  conclu- 
sions few  will  be  disposed  to  take  issue: 

In  bis  teachings  and  in  his  life  he  is  a  great 
moral  influence,  he  is  an  awakener  and  stim- 
ulator of  the  spiritual  in  man,  while  in  his 
intellectual  convictions  he  is  a  penetrating 
spirit  of  truth.  Ho  is  a  lark  that  heralds  the 
coming  day,  a  sunbeam  that  dissipates  dark- 
ness. All  the  more  pervasive,  because  purely 
moral  and  spiritual,  will  be  hlfi  influence, 
reaching  all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  en- 
tering all  sanctuaries,  sustaining  all  right 
moral  considerations,  and  invigorating  every 
true  resolve.  Life  will  Beem  more  sacred, the 
world  holier,  truth  more  sure,  men  diviner, 
heaven  nearer,  whenever  wo  love  the  truth 
in  that  untrammelled  spirit  he  has  sought  to 
vindicate.  Whatever  flaws  may  be  found  in 
his  philosophic  methods,  none  will  be  found 
in  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life  for  half  a  century, 
As  we  look  truly  at  his  life,  and  consider  at- 
tentively the  word  ho  has  spoken,  we  can  but 
say— 

"80  long  bast  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 

80  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  the  world, 

80  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thy  God, 

That  bowso  taca  may  look  npon  tby  faith, 

Thy  face  looks  at  tbern  tranquil  with  its  truth." 


Opinions   on    Emerson. 

Miss  Bremer  wrote  of  him  as  "the  worship- 
per of  nature,  who  does  not  belong  to  any 
church,  and  who  will  not  permit  his  children 
to  be  baptized,  because  he  considers  the  na- 
ture of  a  ohild  purer  than  is  commonly  that 
of  a  full-grown,  sinful  man."  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  Carlyle's  warm  ad- 
miration for  him.  Many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  ol  the  day  gave  ready  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  him.  Thus  Low- 
ell writes,  "There  is  no  man  living  to  whom, 
as  a  writer,  so  many  of  us  feel  and  thankful- 
ly acknowledge  so  grea*  an  indebtedness  for 
ennobling  impulses. "  And  although  Emer- 
son's  meihcd  was  essentially  poottc,  rather 
tban  scientific  or  systematic,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  so  eminent  a  scientist  as  Professor 
Tycdall  said  of  him,  "  If  any  one 
can     bo     said     to     have     giwn    the    im- 


pulse to  my  mind,  "It  is  Emerson. 
whatever  I  have  done,  the  world 
owes  to  him."  Of  his  literary  qualities 
Whipple  has  well  said,  "Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  hare  a  charm  altogether  discon- 
nected with  the  truth  or  error  of  his  opinion. 
His  wit,  his  fancy,  his  sharp  insight,  his  terse 
expression,  the  extreme  subtlety  of  his  con- 
ception of  beauty,  the  oddity  of  many  of  his 
Illustrations,  the  q:iiet  fearlessness  of  his 
defiance  of  ciriveutionnllsm  and  the  indi- 
viduality which  pervades  all, give  an  interest 
to  his  compositions,  apart  from  the  question- 
able notions  of  theology  or  metaphysics,  so- 
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cicty  or  government,  which  they  appear  to 
convey."  Regarding  the  importance  of  his 
work  ns  a  lecturer,  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
Bronson  Alcott,  has  said  that  ho  "made  the 
American  lecture."  and  it  is  certain  that  de- 
lighted audiences  always  crowded  to  hear 
lim,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  certain 
that  they  understood  him.  As  Alcott  said 
of  Llni.wlth  a  toocli  of  humor,  "his  lo^ic  wag 
good,  if  you  could  find  it,  but  something  like 
the  logic  of  a  galaxy  of  stars." 

The  New  York  Times  remarks  that  "there 
can  be  no  question  that  not  only  America's 
greatest  essayist  Is  dead  with  him,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  English  language. 
HiB  thought  outweighed  and  weighed  down 
form.  But  if  ever  a  man  wrote  for  poster- 
ity it  was  Emerson,  and,  though  ho  be  always 
a  poet  little  read  by  the  multitude,  he  will 
always  remain  a  storehouse  and  a  spring  of 
suggestion  and  Inspiration  for  poets  to  come." 

The  New  York  Sun  says,  "Alone  among 
our  poets,  he  had  his  subtle,  esoteric  concep- 
tion of  the  poet's  art.  Emerson's  musings 
took  the  form  of  far-soaring  speculation  not 
unlikely  to  perplex  and  weary  those  accus- 
tomed to  lower  flights  of  song,  aud  yet  we 
suppose  that  tl  ,  future  critics  will  assign  to 
him  a  very  high  place  In  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
easily  the  greatest  of  Amerioan  poets." 
"Hie  essays  are  not  reasoned  disquisi- 
tions, in  which  conclusions  are  patient- 
ly and  logically  evolved  from  premises, 
but  the  poetical  outpourings,  demonstrations 
offleersbip,  declarations  of  primary  facta, 
flashes  of  divination,  bursts  of  Insight,  more 
or  less  coherent  and  interrelated,  and  as  the 
point  of  view  is  always  that  of  the  poet,  so 
the  instrument  of  expression  is  the  imagina- 
tion. We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  range  of 
Emerson's  writings  can  be  found  a  mere 
syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition.  He 
argues  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
he  thinks  in  metaphors.  The  beauty,  vital- 
ity, pregnancy  and  wit  of  hia  language  are 
euch  ae  conld  be  infused  only  by  an  artist 

k'eehli  alive  to  the  popsibili  ties  of  style.lmd 
beset  with  a  passionate  desire  to  attain  per- 
fection. As  might  have  been  expected,  Em- 
erson, being  essentially  a  poet,  had  no  pie- 
else  system  of  philosophy. 
■  •'So  far  as  his  wider  generalizations  w<>re 
definite  and  capable  of  analyBiB,  he  seems  to 
have  reposed  with  entire  content  in  a  Hpeeies 
of  pantheism,  which  is  Bnbstantially  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Spinoza  and  of  Swedeuborg. 
The  most  impressive  of  his  writings,  such  as 
the  'Problem,'  'Wood  Notes'  and  'Brahma/ 
are  all  of  this  nature.  Although,  in  hi*  wiso 
scrutiny  of  hnman  lifo  upon  the  earth,  Eoier- 
bou  took  the  widest  ran^e,  we  could  no:  prop- 
erly describe  him  as  a  man  of  ex^ct  learning. 
He  was  not  in  the  technical  sense  a  scholar. 
Of  the  Greeks  he  had  much  to  tell  ns, 
yet  it  is  possible  that  he,  liko  Goethe, 
could  not  read  to  hia  own  satisfaction 
Greek  authors  in  their  native  language.  To 
him,  history,  like  nature,  was  a  book  whose 
1  characters  required  no  scholastic  decipher- 
ment, for  their  inner  nignilioance  he  instinc- 
tively apprehended.  For  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity and  the  effort  to  enter  into  and  inter- 
pret the  great  minds  of  the  past  he  relied, 
with  a  confidence  which  seldom  proved  un- 
warranted, on  the  same  power  of  intultipn 
by  which  he  discerned  the  primal  truths  of 
ethics  and  psychology.  Thus,  although  it  ia^ 
doubtful  whether  Emerson  ever  perused  the 
writings  of  the  Athenian  idealists  in  their 
original  tongue,  It  is  certain  that  few  men  of 
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MONDAY.  MAY  1.  1882. 


EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 


Public  and  Private  Exercises 
at  Concord. 


Sermon  by  James  Freeman  Clarke 
—Address  by  Judge  Hoar. 


A.     Bronson's     Alcott's     Tribute 
Scenes  at  Church    and  Grave. 


The  funeral  of  Ralph  Waldo  Km  cm  on  ocenrrod 
ftt  Concord  yesterday  arternoon,  and  a  largo  num- 
ber of  friends  and  neighbors  congregated  in  tho 
historic  town  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  to  tUe  memory  of  tho  great  poet  ami 
philosopher.  People  came  in  throngs  from 
various  parts  of  tho  county,  some  arriv- 
ing as  early  as  10  a.  in.,  wblloj  by 
tho  tlmo  of  tho  public  services,  at  3.30,  fnlly 
fJOOO  people,  most  of  them  Tutors,  had 
assembled  in  tho  town  sou-ire.  A  sprcfal 
train  of  ton  lieavilr-loaded  cars  over  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad,  under  the  charge  of  Conductor 
1.  C.  Sargent,  arrived  at  8  o'clock  with  about  700 
people,  Including  many  distinguished  literary 
Irlends  of  the  poet  and  member*  of  tho  clergy. 
This  train  returned  to  Boston  at  7  o'clock. 
Jfearly  every  town  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
•ent  a  representation,  and  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  F.merson  was  shown  to  bo 
not  merely  local  and  transient,  but  universal 
and  abiding.  Many  of  the  stores  In  the 
centre  of  toe  town  bad  appropriate  mourning 
emblems  In  the  windows,  and,  through  the 
thougbtfulness  of  the  Indie*  of  the  Coucord  Club, 
every  house  was  provided  with  a  neat  rosette  of 
mourning  emblem*,  from  which  depended  stream- 
ers of  black  and  white.  This  simple  yet  graceful 
decoration  was  placed  upon  the  dour  of  each 
house,  and  seemed  to  denote  that  those  within 
the  doors  bad  suffered  a  personal  loss.  And  so  It 
was— no  one  was  more  lovpo  and  honored  by  tho 
townspeople  than  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  occasion 
yesterday  was  an  uprising  of  the  people  In  testi- 
mony of  the  deep  grief  at  bis  death  and  their 
genuine  appreciation  of  his  character  and  ser- 
vices. 

Services  were  held  at  the  lato  residence  of  Mr. 
jBmerson,  on  Lexington  street,  at  2.30  o'clock.  It 
waa  the  intention  ot  tbo  relatives  to  have  the  ser- 
vice of  a  private  nature,  hut  the  spacious  parlors 
were  filled  with  friends  and  neighbors.  The  ser- 
Ttces  were  of  a  simple  nature,  quite  in  keeping 
With  the  ono*tent:uions  life  of  tn>*  deceased,  and 
Consisted  of  a  fer vent  praver  by  Ilev.  I»r.  Furnlhs 
of  l'bliadr  Iphla,  ami  some  brief,  'remarks  of  an 
eulogistic  nature  by  the  same  gentleman.  The 
body  was  in  a  plain  walnut  casket,  with  heavy 
Silver  handles,  ana  on  the  silver  plate  the  inscrip- 
tion read: 

\ • 

j  KALi'H  WW, r>o  KMKI1SOV. 

:  Horn  Mav  JIB.   1S03; 

:  1'kd   April   'JT.  18*2. 


sz _ 

The  casket  was  takon  by  loving  bands  and  borne 
to  the  hearse,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the  l'n|. 
tarian  Church,  whero  Mr.  Kmerson  was  a  constant 
attendant  during  tho  latter  v  ears  of  hi*  life  ami 
from  whose  pulpit  he  has  oft'in  audrcsed  words  of 
eomrort,  hope  and  inspiration  to  bis  neighbors 
and  friends.  As  a  tribute  of  resnect,  thu  friends 
who  had  gathered  al  the  house  formed  ii.  lino  and 
Joi lowed  tho  family  to  the  church,  where  several 
thousand  peoplo  were  gathered  insido  and  out* 
lido,  many  of  whom  were  unable  to  obtain  oven 
.standing  room  In  the  spacious  auuitonuiu. 

the  miis.ic  m:nvivr.H. 

JDIstiacnlshed    IV«pi«  Present— A  pproprlnte 
OrferlMfa—  Address  by  .liMge  Hoar. 

A  vast  crowd  thronged  the  interior  and  stood 
about  the  entrance  of  tho  t'nltarian  Church.  At 
U.30  the  casket  was  borne  down  tho  aisle  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  then  ononcl, 
.showing  to  thoso  in  the  gallery  the  calm,  waxlike 
features  of  fie  illustrious  deceased.  A  simple 
hunch  of  violets  and  a  book  or  white  flowers,  with 
the  last  leaf  turnod  down,  a  tribute  from  tho 
scholars  of  the  Emerson  School,  lay  upon  tho 
cothn.  The  pulpit  was  covered  with 
evergreen,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
harp  of  yellow  flowers.  There  were  several  clus- 
ters of  ro«e»  on  each  side  of  thr<  pulpit,  but  the 
floral  display  was  rather  tasteful  than  elaborate. 
In  tho  pulpit  were  Key.  Ur.  Furinss  of  Philadel- 
phia, ilev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  ilev. 
Howard  N.  rtrown  of  Ilronkllue.  Among 
the  many  distinguished  persons  who  had 
assembled  wero  ladles  and  gentlemen  eminent 
lu  literature,  education  and  the  sciences,  ana  a 
Bioro  notable  gathering  is  stjblom  seen.  Among 
those  wiio  occupied  seats  In  the  body  or  tho 
church  were  Oliver  Wend,  n  Holmes,  nondra!  V 
1  .  ll&nkc,  ex-Governor  Talbot,  Won.  Thomas 
•KusiKll,  Alexander  Willi. una  and  ii  <» 
Houghton,  the  publishers,  George  Wll- 
>lam t-urtls,      _Col„D<,i      -p.      M.       tfigglnson. 

Professors  iiJli,7Jrjrt*n,  Fierce  arioTHoreford  of 
Harvard,  Ilev,  0.  A.  i)artol,  Key.  O.  W.  Uriggs, 
}(ev.  E.  A.  Morton,  a  successor  and  present  pastor 
of  the  church  (the  Second)  over  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  once  settled,  Kov.  \V.  Ii.  Foote,  ilev.  Air. 
Haskell  of  Ipswich,  .ToIid  ?.  Owfgbt,  A.  Hrouaou 
Aloott,  Ahbv  W.  May.  Sarah  Jewett,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent,  Ilev.  Thomas  Mum- 
ford,  Ilev.  .1.  II.  Ward,  Ilev.  W.  P.  'Widen,  Kov. 
Chandler  Uobbins.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Georgo  Put- 
nam, Professor-  W.  T.  Harris.  President  C.  W. 
Kliut  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Slack  and  many 
others. 

<$ndge  Hoar's  Address. 

When  the  pall-boarers  were  soatsd  tho  familiar 
face  of  Judge  Hoar  appeared  at  the  loft  of  It,  Ho 
•poke  as  follows: 

Tho   beauty   of   Israel   is    fallen    in    its   high 

?  laces.  Mr.  Emerson  has  died  and  wo,  bis 
rlends  and  neigh  hois  and  townsmen,  with  this 
sorrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  the  pro- 
cession  Irom  his  homo  to  his  grave,  to  this  temple 
of  his  fathers  tnat  wo  may  hero  iinlto  in  our 
parting  tribute  of  reverenco  and  love.  Thero  Is 
nothing  to  mourn  for  him.  That  brave 
nnd  manly  life  was  rounded  out  to 
the  full  lengtta  of  days.  That  dying  pillow 
was  softened  by  tho  sweotest  domestic 
hffoctlons,  and  M  no  laid  down  to  tho  sleep 
which  the  Lord  glveth  JUs  beloved  his  face 
was  at  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  Ms 
smile  seemed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  nn  opening 
heaven.  Wherover  the  English  language  is  spoken 
throughout  the  world  his  fame  is  estallshed  and 
secure.  From  beyond  the  so;i  and  throughout 
tnls  great  land  will  coino  innumerable  voices  of 
Sorrow  for  this  great  public  loss  for  we,  his  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen,  feel  that  ho  was  oura.  Ho  w:is 
desconded  from  the  founder:- of  thctowu;  he  chose 
our  village  as  the  idaco  In  which  his  lllc  long  work 
was  to  be  done.  It  was  to  our  Holds  and  orchards 
that  his  presence  gavosuch  value.  It  was  In  our 
streets  In  which  children  looked  up  to  I. im  with 
love  and  tho  worldly  diu  him  reverence,  lie  was 
our  ornament  and  pride.  Ho  had  gone— be,  the 
more  fortunate,  yea  he  hath  vanished.  For  him 
there  is  no  longer  any  future,     ills  lllu  Is  bright  — 
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Judico  flour  then    a*ko<|    tbe  congregation  to 
Join  In  singing  tho  following  h)inn:  ~ 

Tdr  will  be  done)  I  will  not  t*nt 

I  Ii*-  fate  provided  by  Thy  lore; 
Though  doubt  mill  (larknoM  shroud  me  here, 

I  know  tli it  nil  u  inlaid  iihuvi-. 
The  statu  of  hfa\m  urn  shining  on; 

lliouitti  th«HH  ii  'ill  eyes  nri'  ilim  with  tears, 
And  though  the  hones  i.f  i>ii I'tii  hi.  (jiiiie, 

Yet  *r<i  nut  oiirn  tint  Immortal  years? 
Father,  furKlvp  tlw  heart  tlmt  clings  , 

Thin  trembling  to  the  things  of  time, 
Ami  l>|i|  tin-  soul  on  niiu'cl  wlags 

Ascend  Into  i»  purer  ellmn. 
Tlieri*  shall  n*i  doubt*  disturb  (hit  trust. 

No  sorrows  dim  cidi-stlnl  love; 

Hilt   tlmiin   Hlllll  tillllK    <)(    fhlMlllxt 

Like  shutl  mil  of  the  night  remove. 

After  too  ejngloa  of  tbe  hvtuu,  iter.  Dr.  FurniM 

■rose  and  read  the  lleatltudo*  and  several  other 
appmprinto  selections  frohl  the  New  Testament, 
l.'er.  James  Freeman  I  larke,  D.  D.,  then  delivered 
tbe  following  seruiuii: 


«'I,OAT    11V    GOD." 

Ke*.    «7aaiea    rr«r»aa     CTartkVe    Sermon  - 
Knarioii'i    Faith. 

Tills  assembly  hat  come  together  not  only  to 
testify  Its  respect  for  ono  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers and  writers  of  our  Unit?,  but  also  it  la  drawn 
to  this  place  by  gratitude  for  tho  strength,  help, 
Inspiration  which  has  been  ulven  to  us  through 
the  mediation  of  this  noblo  loul.  It  la  not  for 
me,  It  in  not  for  thin  hour,  to  aav  what  ought  to 
be  nr. id  of  the  genius  whie.li  has  kindled  tho  tiros 
of  thought  In  two  continents.  Tho  present  mo- 
ments belomr  to  reverential  lovo.  Wo  thank 
•  •oil  here  forthe  Influences  winch  have  mndo  us 
all  hetter.  Tho  volco  now  hushed  never  spoke 
but  to  lift  us  to  a  hleher  plane  of  geno.rou*  sen- 
timent. The  hand  now  still  never  wrote  except 
to  take  us  out  ot  "our  dre.trv  routine  ot  sense, 
worldllness  and  Bin"  Into  communion  with  what- 
ever  Is  noblest,  purest,  highest.  Uy  the  side  of 
this  revered  lorin  we  thank  (Jod  that  through 
all  theso  years  wo  have  been  made  better  by  his 
words  and  his  life.    He  bus  been  a  nreaulmr  of 

IhM'hVdfV?  ""'.?  ,h  1"8  *wS»ir2S2 
that  ho  did  not  relinquish  bis  professlou- 
that    ho    hoped     whatever    was    fila    work     tm 

XkV uSafrlrM  W  '"*  &*%&  t,2 
ne  kept  that  promise  !    No  one  can  say.  till  the 

any  of  judement  declares  It,  bow  lur  "a  J-  ,"„? 

the  genuine  faith  in   the  thimrs  not  seen  but 

eternal  has  coroo  to  as  from  the  depth*  or  his 

spiritual  Inslzht.    Ho  was  one  of  <JoV»  Xrs  and 

ho  was  sent  to  us  at  a  time  like  the  one  of  who  I 

It  is   written,   -Tne   Word   of     the   I.  rd    was 

lireclotn    In    those    days;    there   was    no    ope, 

vl. ion."       Mou      lived      by      past      insp  r "- 

tlomj,     with     no     faith     in     tW  possibility 

SLii,ry..V<,1\.  r^oU,,on  to  th«  *0l»>  «»  H«o 
divine  will.    Nodonbtttiey  did  well  to  resort  t.. 

the    words   ot    ancient    prophets  until  mo  dny 

should  dawn  and  the  nay  stnr  arise  in  their  own 

hearts.    'I  but  day  dawned  anew  when  the  sight  or 

the  divine  truth  kindled   a  light    In    the  solemn 

eyes  of  Channlug  and  created  a  new  power  which 

spoke  lrom  the  lips  of  Lmerson.    Vet  the  young 

and       hopeful       listened       with     Joy      to    this 

morning     sone-thcy     looked     elftdly    to    this 

auroral     light.         Whon      the      little      book, 

,  ".Naturo,"      was      published      It     seemed      to 

i  some  of  us  a  new  revelation.    Mr.   Knmrnon  then 

|  said  what  has  been  the  text  of  his  life,   "Let  the 

•initio  man  plant  hlnihOlf  uti  bis  Instincts,  and  the 

|  great  world  will  come  round  to  him."    He  old  not 

repiy  to  hit  critics.      He  went  on  Ins  way-  ami  to- 

Uiiy  wo  see  thai  tho  World  bus  come  round  to  linn. 

He  Is  tho  preacher  of  spiritual  truth  to  our  ;i^»e. 

\  ne  understand  through  him  what  Jesus  meant 

when  he  said,  "You  uiU9' cat  my  Mesh   and  dnuk 

my  blood."      tlnr  xntila  have  been  led  by  his    lilr. 

Wo  ha vo  been  nourished  ny   his  character  mure 

than  by  bis  word*.     He  has'been   bread  and  wioe 

to  us  — the  biead  of  strength,  the  wine  of  joy. 

Tbv  Staying  *ff  the  B.I4wr»jr  U  Trse  and  VTIsc 

that  "In  the  midst  ot  life  we  are  In  deatV    Hut 
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It  Is  still  more  true  that  "in  tho  midst  of  death 
wo  are  In  life."  |>0  wo  ever  behove  so  much  in 
Immortality  as  when  wn  look  at  such  a  dear  and 
noble  fact-,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours  a  v. 
was  rmtlanl.  with  thouehl  and  love?  "lie  is  not 
borr  be  Is  risen."  That  power  which  wo  knew 
-that  soaring  Intolllironc".  that  soul  oj  ore 
that  ever  advaucln*  spirit-that  cannot  bar.. 
been  suddenly  annihilated  with  tb»  dcciv  <>( 
theso  earthly  organs,  it  has  loft  Its  ilarKcnnl 
dust  behind.  It  has  ontsoared  tho  slmdow  of  rmr 
right.  God  does  riot  triilowlth  his  creatures  by 
brlngine  to  nothing  the  rlix>  fruit  of  tho  a  es,  by 
tho  lesson  ol  a  cerebral  coll,  or  some  bodily  tUsun 
Life  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies  nil"  Ir.iui  It.  The 
highest  encrjry  wo  know,  the  soul  of  man,  the  unit 
In  which  meet  Intelligence,  Imagination, memorv 
hope,  love,  purpose,  Inslcllt—  this  nircnt  or  liti' 
menso  resourco  and  boundless  power— this  has 
not  been  subdued  by  its  Instrument.  Win-owe 
think  of  such  a  one  as  He,  we  can  only  think  ol 
life,  never  of  death. 

Huch  was  bis  own  faith,  as  expressed  in  his 
paper  on  ^immortality."  Hut  ho  himself  was  the 
best  argument  lor  Immortality.  Like  the  greatest 
thinkers,  bo  did  not  rely  on  logical  proof,  but  on 
tho  higher  evidence  of  universal  instinct-the 
vast  streams  of  belief  wblen  (low  throucti  human 
thought  like  currents  In  the  ocean— those  shore- 
less rivrrs  which  forever  roll  along  their  paths  In 
the  Atlnntlc  and  i'scitlc-- not  restrained  bv  banks 
but  if u Idea  by  the  revolutions  bt  the  tlobc  «nd 
the  attractions  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Knierson  stated  such  Indications  of  Immor- 
tality as  these:  AH  groat  natures  love  stabil- 
ity and  permanence.  "Kverythlne  here,"  he  s«k«, 
"is  prospective."  "The  mind  delights  in  lin- 
inenso  time."  "Wo  are  not  Interested  in  anv 
thing  which  ends."  "All  I  have  seen  trachc*  in" 
to  trust  the  Creator  for  what  I  have  not  seen." 
"All  tho  ways  of  virtuous  living  lead  upwards 
and  not  downwards." 

in  his  "Threnody"  bo  shows  us  bow  tbe  l>oep 
Heurt  said  to  htm 

When  the  Meanly  shores  ate  full 

M  ith  Thomrlit's  perilous,  whirling  pool; 

When  frjll  Nature  can  be  more 

'J  hen  tiie  spirit  strlkoi  the  hour; 

Mv  servant  Death,  with  soIvIiik  rite, 

1'ourt  llulto  Into  tntlnlti*. 
There  are  few  who  remain  who  remember  the 
beginnings  of  this  long  progress.  The  nryt  time 
I  saw  him  I  went  with  Atrjcaret  Fuller  to  near 
him  preach  In  the  church  on  Hanover  ctreet. 
Neither  of  us  ",hon  know  him.  Wo  s*t  in  tho . gal- 
lery ,  and  felt  that 

A    New   Inflnene*,   Sweet   ftwd  Blrong,  had 
romp. 

Then  I  recall  bis  kindness,  after  I  came  to  have 
bis  acquaintance,  and  how  be  gave  mo  to  print  in 
a  Western  msgaKlne  four  of  bis  early  poems,  theji 
rtn>t  ever  printed.  Next  1  think  of  tbe  groupji 
which  always  collected  nt  his  lectures,  ever  the 
sumo  persons,  those  whocamo  to  be  Ted,  ami  never' 
went  away  hungry.  After  that  were  thn  days  of 
the  Tjrnnscondontal  Cluo,  which  wo  called  tlief 
"Llkomlndeii,"  I  suppose  beoanso  no  two  or  us. 
thought  alike.  One  summer  afternoon  we  enme 
to  Concord  and  had  our  meeting  In  hl<  par- 
lor. Them  was  CJeorgo  Itlpley,  admliabh' 
talker,  most  genial  of  men,  and  (ho  tos  \. 
Urownson,  rull  of  Intelligence,  courauo  ami  In- 
duct r\,  who  soon  wont  ovor  into  tho  Konian 
Catholic  Church,  and  James  Walker,  of  whom 
Mr.  Knierson  once  said  to  me.  »1  have  come  to 
iloston  t<»  hear  Cr.  Walker  thunder  this  even- 
ing," Theodore  Tarkcr  and  many  others.  I>  *  ' 
of  enthusiasm  and  youthful  hope,  when  the  world 
seemed  so  new  and  fair,  life  so  precious,  when 
now  revelations  were  Close  at  hand  as  we  tliong.nt, 
and  some  new  Tlnto  or  Hhakespeiro  war  aboiH 
WodwcUIn  what  Halieek  calls  "the 
of  lifo'3    Illusive    dream,"  *""   "' ' 


to  appear 
tiear    charm 


innn  who  bad  the  largest  nope  ol  all, ,  yet  jolm-'l 
with  the  keenest  <ye  to  detect  every  /alUcj.  »js 
Kalltll  Waldo  Lmetson  Wo  l*»«oil  «"  '  '; 
our  master;  and  now  the  world  calls i  id m  I  J 
master-In  Insight,  Judgment,  cha  rrn  ' 
speech,  unfailing  courage,  endless  asp  ratj on. 
We  sav  or  biin  as  tioetbe  or  tchlller,  "L'.he 
went  onward!  ever  onward   for  all  these  years- 
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„,,  ia  mill  Tiitne  Almighty  will.  Hut  Thou,  Hod, 
I, .  i  111  ui.  luvHi  kuuwn  10  u»  as  a  loving  and 
C(iniiis«p|i)iiMO  Father,  and  to  Thy  favor  do  we 
.him Ml  toi  romlortand  help  whoa  tho  arrows  ot 
soi'r  w  como  in  upon  our  souls.  O  Ihou,  who  are 
Hi*  Kailier  <>f  our  souls  and  who  teachest  us  our 
iunrnuli'-*.  help  us,  w«  Pf»y«  to  "f*  uj>  our  hearts 
tu  Thee,  that  we  way  he  thankful  lor  all  we 
cm  .«.<•••  and  kuhw  of  Thy  eoodiiesis,  and  may  trusl 
■|ir*t>  »itii  an  miwavorina*  conHaucv  When  Thy 
i  .iti  o-e  i«  hidden  from  our  eight.  We  do  thank 
•in, i-  «•  itn  a  deep  umtttudo  for  the  hope  of  end- 
l.'s«  life  which  Thou  nasi  sot  bornre  tie,  tho  bop* 
ol  ^  world  where  we  shall  be  free  from  the  losses 
and  pain*  that  burden  oar  spirits  hero,  and  where 
«<•  mall  reg.dn  the  loved  ones  who  have  passed 
out  ol  our  flight  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  I  tic  nearer  and  dosror  tbe  dead  ones,  the 
in, . re  l>; esse*1  '.heir  presence  has  been  to  Us,  the 
mum  do  «o  thank  Ihoe  that,  through  Jesus 
(  Uf.it,  our  cur  havo  been  turned  toward  tbo  new 
Leaven  and  the  new  eartb  that  are  to  be 
tin-  li nil"  'f  the  »ori,  and  the  more  earnestly  do 
we  pray  'Mice  for  Increased  confidence  In  the 
reality  (if  that  immortal  house  of  many  mansions 
in  which  tii<>  Master  bas  prepared  a  place  for  us. 
Nc  tn  ink  Ihee.O  'Sod, for  all  the  grace  and  pence 
and  tcautvoi  the  noble  llfo  that  Is  hero  ended. 
Tlion,  <>  <»d,  art  the  great  llfo  of  which  our 
Human  livi  are  feoblo  images  and  reflections, 
:  and  tu  luce  our  thanks  are  due  for  tue  kind  loess, 

the  patience,  the  wisdom  and  lovo,  for  the  name- 
le.Mcharmf  of  person  and  of  spirit  of  tbe  departed, 

Iwbicbliave  made  hint  a  grateful  memory  to  tbe 
inmate  s  <>f  tbe  household  to  which  be  belonged, 
thur-niiimi  iiy  in  wi^icb  he  lived,  and  throughout 

|  the  world.  Vte  are  grateful  that  we  have  been 
privileged  to  know,  face  to  facn  and  In  tbo  tntor- 
cmine  of  dally  lire,  a  spirit  so  laden  with  tbe 
beauty  ol  holiness.  O  (iod,  ho  who  lias  gone 
ifom  us  was  a  wise  teacher  of  Thy  truth.  Tbo 
lit'  nai   a   fcer.h    revelation    of    tlie  graces  anil 

|  virtues  which  sliooe  into  the  world  through  Jesus 

[(  hrint,  and  we  praiie    fhy  lovo  and  Thy  goodness 

:  which  irave  Ms  tins  Iwtructor  and  friend  to  make 
our  i nil w a j  in  life  more  bo  lutlful  and  more  sure, 

'  Ami  now  that  tbo  work  ol  hie  bandit  Is  tini-bed, 
since  i.ur  bauds  euu  no  snore  minister  ro 
bis  eomfort  and  his  needs,  Wo  would 
jnitntuit  lo  Thine  infinite  lovo  the  spirit  whion 
1  turn  c*vo  without  n-p tiling,  ami  trusting  nuatn 
tu  reclaim  all  U,.;i  we  have  lost  when  Thou  at  last 
Cnl  u«  to  the  homo  which  Jesus  has  prepared  for 
ibeioul.  \\e  pray  ibv  blessing  upou  the  household 
tn  wbicb  be  ii  t«  iiveif,  that  Thy  spirit  mar  more 
luan  uiakti  un.id  the  loss  which  bus  belntleii  so 
"any  sensitive  ami  loving  beans.    May  the  lips 

fi>ijWsi!ent*|ioaU  tous  lorever  of  the  divinity  of 
wtileu  tin!  i-anu  m  full,  that  we  may  be  so 
perfectly  awnr<j  of  Thy  presence  here  as  to 
M,w  t"rit  wo  can  never  stray  beyond  Tbv 
"vn  ami  care,  and  iiiat  our  portion  in  Th v  splrltu.il 
nnivi-rse  -i, an  i„.  endless  life  and  unceasing  love. 
inns  (Hio'i,  make  the  great  words  which  theso 
Mini  )|| ,  |lilV0  .j,,,-^,,  i,,  u„  a,„(  which  will  live 
"in?  in  i ho 
U,.| 

ot  tin-  ,,,u„(  colII|,|,  tu>  Hftiutiv  Mo  tend  to  mako 
1. . '.""','■ l  "u"r  ''"'High  all  time  to  come,  and  to 
■»ep  ill  -iiuib  in  tn,.  way  of  eternal  life.  We  ask 
1  •"  ii-.  ipie*  „f  ennst  Jesus,  and  for  His  Infinite 
"'"•.'■  ««-ki'.    Amoii." 

in' !!  ''V      ar  u" •'"  a»l*eJ  the  congregation  to  Join 
»  i  bother  i,VlllI)i    lflcf   lhe  ,lnKjr,B   of   wblOU  A. 

,,.   .     "   Ul'":»  read  tbe  lollowlnir  poem: 

,  „>.  u  "Hem    K'nill  suceessors  rise. 
In,,, ;  ',."-'" 't'lvvnt (irons hand  the  tumbling  string, 

Vii-i  »   ii    ',''''  "r'  '■  visions  ii r  an r prist*. 
SI  ill  hf,    ..'..'  '"''msv  each  slumbering  thing" 
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pages  ni   mi-u'i  books  and  upon  the 
•••Muf  their  hearts,  make  the  fragrant  memory 


A,   Mil 

*V,  „ 

n.,,, 

Ah.,.. 

.N.,1, 
Lit 

V.ii, 


h  'e    hi  ilasli  ni;w  In  woiid   ling  eyo?, 
i  ifS'iH,',;inli.|it,  ntveet  anil  wise, 
*  ii.iiiw  mcloiiloi  did  sim:, 
ii'  hir|>..,  mill  uiicli'iit  iiiiiiirorles? 

liniti-hl..,,  ivrr  shall  slltnt  ll»«; 

v.Himli.il   iniiiHtrcl'a  Wonilrons  skill 


,i  U, i. .. 

I  VH.Jft  |,i 

I   Wl'li   I., 


Ill.ll  ll, 


I'll,, I,     -I.    *l  .     .  f.^*l.     I     ■     T»..l»»««  ....» 

■ill.  I   ,'„  u         ""iriiiiu-nt  wlih  »rt  and  wills 
» I  iw    «"*,'.'"  ''"l"*  d,,tl,.|,o.,.ai..ldie. 
1     '»i ''««;"  Ui|,.,  i,,i  v«.h^lo»*.  fiiii.it  lament 
'""•I  hi  :h  luave,,  had  tut  Us  scrvleo  sent. 

I»l»T    TO    1IIHT. 

Perfo,0,ttBC«  «f  ihe"i^ii*l  MndBllea-Ntfnet 
A   *  «t  Ihr  ItnrlAl, 

.j;^jVci.r.emsioii  of  the  services  In  the  church, 


an 

I. in 


'pporiuultv  was  nllordod  lo  the  friemls  of  Mr.; 


nerson  to  view  the  body,    Tbe  features  of  the 
philosopher  iipjit-arctl  verv  natural,  and  deatn  had 

t>«t  inatlu   any   serious  change.    After  half   an 

ii  ni  i,,.,...  <,  ,,.  ..„.,....,....    .  iih.  mui  lormed, 

I  street 


ioiii.,Mipii(.r  nppvarcd  verv  natural,  and  deatn  naa 
tint  inatlu  any  »«>r|ons'  change.  After  balf  an 
h"nr  n an  !„.,.„  tlllls  „(.,,,, j.nm,  a  ||nt,  was  lormed, 
ajmrthe  sidonin  proei  s.-ion  moved  UP  I'.edlord  street, 

to  the  cemetery.  The  social  flrole  of  whloli  Mr. 
Kmersou  was  tbe  oldest  member  performed  escort 
duty,  and  the  following  members  preceded  tbe 
bearso:  Messrs.  Henry  1.  vVnlcott,  Klchard  Bar- 
rett, R.  M.  Klce,  H.  M.  Gmut,  8amuoi  Staples,  E. 
C.  Damon,  \\  M.  Hoar,  Lorenzo  Eaton,  Oeorsre  P. 
How,  Jonathan  V.  Uarrett,  George  Kovea,  Jobu  S. 
Keyes,  James  1».  Wood,  II.  J.  Hr.nmer,  J.  M. 
Hinitb,  II.  K.  Hmlth,  Nathan  II.  Btow  and  Oeoree 
Hey  wood.  On  either  sldv<  of  tbe  I.e.,  rue, 
which  was  drawn  by  two  black  horses, 
were  Messrs.  t'harlefl  Kmerson,  E.  W.  Km-' 
ersoo,  H.  fjnerson,  N.  E.  Forbes,  J.  E.  Cabot, 
J.  II.  Thayer,  It.  Forbes  and  W.  Thaynr,who  acted 
as  pall  bearers.  Four  carriages  containing  mein- 
bers  of  tho  fumliy  were  next  in  order,  iu  the  roar 
of  which  with  nbout  2(H)  ladles  and  gpntlenieu 
who  walked  with  bowed  bead  and  measured  hp-ii 
to  tbe  Pleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  so  called.  When 
the  procession  reached  tho  cemetery  it  moved 
thmugh  tbo  main  avenue  to  Hillside  avenue, 
wuuro  tho  last  sad  rites  wero  performed. 

Tho  crave  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  burled 
Is  In  a  vory  romantic  portion  of  tho  picturesque 
city  of  tbe  dead.  It  Is  tbe  family  lot  or  me 
Kmersous,  and  there  repose  tbe  remains  or  all 
tho  members  of  tho  family  who  have  departed 
this  life  during  the  last  halt  century.  '1  be  first 
Wife  or  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  eldest  ton  He  here 
and  the  husband  and  father  v  as  laid  at  rest  by 
tbeirslde.  The  spot  is  on  a  rldgo  in  the  iiiguost 
portion  of  the  cemetery,  In  close  proximity 
to  the  graves  of  Hawthorne  and  Henry  I). 
Thoroau.  The  grave  was  rory  shallow,  only  four 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  was  dug 
and  arrange  d  by  Mr.  Michael  Carnev,  who  per- 
formed a  similar  service  at  the  'funeral  of 
Nuthaulel  Hawthornn.  In  the  box  that  received 
tbe  casket  containing  tbe  remains  of  the  doparted 
philosopher  wero  placed  a  bed  of  hemlock  leaves, 
arranged  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  Emerson 
School,  who  also  placed  about  the  four  sides  of  t'ie 

Siave  tributes  ot  r  spoct  and  veneration  lot  their 
eparted  friend.  After  tbo  body  baa  been  low- 
ered Into  the  grave,  Hev.  Mr.  Haskoll  ot  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ipswich  read  the  commit- 
mont  servlco  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  pro- 
nounced a  fervent  benediction,  'i  ho  last  ptayer 
had  born  offered,  tbe  last,  word  had  been  said  and  ' 
tho  last  tribute  of  love  and  honor  bad  been  paid 
to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  greatest  thinker  of  tne  age, 
aud.in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  best,  all  that  was  mortal  ol  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson,  poet,  scholar  and  philosopher,  waa 
gently  iald  to  rest. 
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THE  LAST  HAD  RITES 


O  FEU  THEHEMAJK8  OF  KALPH 
WALDO  EMERSON, 


its  Immense  tiatfterlntt  las  tsseQnlet  Ulsepw 
Hollow  Cemetery  at  Concord— A   Heart* ' 
felt  Address  by  Judgre  Hear,  •  Sonnet  fey 
Mr.  Aleott,  £te.»  Ktc. 


Tbe  last  human  offices  wore  performed  on  Ann  Jay  lo 
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and  at  l In  tool,  a  floral  harp  hi  immortelles  was 
pluosd,  while  vns«»«  <>f  flowers  :»ilr>rn«*<l  the  front  of 
iheorxao.  The  at  rvires  opened  with  a  votuiuarr 
en  the  organ,  after  which  •fiidro'  '  •  Iti'ckirii.m  Hoar 
arose  bcstdf  the  rn^rf.  poyn  which  wen*  two  small 

florid  oflorlows,  and  pronounced  a  very  impressive 
ami  eloquent  eulogy. 

Jttrfue  Wotir'a  Adilrma, 
"Tbc  beatify  of  Israel (B  la  lea  in  ii«  high  place." 
Mr.  Kmersoii  ha*  died,  a»d  wc,  ins  friends  and 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  wllh  Ihls  sorrowing  com- 
pany, have  turned  a»Me  tbo  procession  frooi  his 
home  lo  Ibo  grave,  to  tin*  temple  of  hie  fathers,  thai 
we  mar  here  white  In  our  parting  tribute  of  rever- 
ence find  love.    There  Is  nothing  to-  mourn  lor  him. 

Thnt  orate  ami  mnnlv  hfo  was  rounded  ouitothe 
full  length  of  «iRv»,  thai  living  pillow  was  softened 
by  the  uwtelctt  domestic  nffiction,and,  as  he  laid 
down  to  lite  shen  which  the  Lord  ulvcih  His  he- 
loved,  his  lace  was  an  the  face  at  an  angel,  und  tits 
smile  seemed  to  imvc  the  tthmpso  of  nn  opening 
neuron.  Wherever  the  Knelish  langnacc  i'  spoken 
throughout  ibe  world,  his  fame  1.4  established  and 
secure.  From  beyond  the  sea  and  thronnhout  tins 
great  land  will  come  Innumerable  voices  of  sorrow 
loi  thin  great  public  loss.  Hut  we,  his  neighbors 
and  townsmen,  ftel  thai  he  wus  ours.  He  was  <te- 
scended  Irom  the  founders  of  the  town,  lie  chos- ■: 
our  villago  as  (lie  place  from  which  his  lifelong 
work  was  to  be  done.  It  was  to  our  fields  ami 
orchard*  that  h is  presence  Rave  such  value;  It  was 
in  our  Hired*  tu  which  children  looked  up  to  htm 
with  love  am*  the  older  did  him  reverence.  He  was 
our  ornament  and  pride,  .fudge  Hoar  quoted  the 
following  appropriate  lines. 

"lie  is  cone— Is  dust. 
He,  the  fortunate!    Tea,  tie  hath  finished! 
¥ot  him  there  is  no  loniter  anv  future. 
Ili~  life  Is  bright— bnuht  without  spot  it  was 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 
KnrcLs  at  bu  door  wiin  tiding*  of  mishap. 
farnrTts  he  above  desire  and  fear; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  chanse  and  ohnucc." 

"The  bloom  is  vanished  from  mv  life, 
For  O!  be  Mood  beside  me,  liso  my  youth, 
Trnneformad  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  ooipable  and  familiar 
Mitbgo?d<     LXhitliions Of  the  dawn. 
\\  hatcver  .orinncs  wait  mv  future  toll*, 
The  beaotifal  is  vanished  and  returns  not." 

His  closing  remarks  were  as  follows:  "Oyfrlend, 
brother,  laf iter,  lover,  teacher,  Inspirer,  guide!  U 
there  nothing  more  that  we  can  do  now  iban  to  give 
thee  our  hail  and  farewell?" 

A  sweet,  attractive  klDd  of  grace, 
A  lull  assurance  gtveu  by  looks, 

Continual  comlort  id  n  face, 
ihe  lineaments  of  Gos-pel  books! 

I  trow,  tuat  countenance  cannot  He, 

Whose  thoughts  arc  legible  la  the  eye. 

Was  ever  eye  did  see  that  face, 
Was  ever  ear  old  iieur  that  tongue, 

Wbs  ever  inlod  did  mind  his  grace, 
'ihat  i-ver  thought  the  travel  Ions? 

Cut  eyes  and  ears  and  every  thought, 

Were  with  bis  sweet  perfections  caught. 

A  favorite  hymn  by  Walla  of  the  deceased  was 
then  sunt',  followed  bv  the  roadinst  of  scripture 
selection;-  and  a  short  invocation  by  Rev.  Di.  For- 
net-*  of  Philadelphia. 

!>!§.    CUKHL'S    AI1PKGSH. 


Ihe  Noble  farter  of  the  Wentt  Philoso- 
pher-Sit* Faltto  In  Sinmertnltty-A  Uluw 
u>«  "tit liiute. 

Ilcv.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  then  spoke  as 
follows  : 

|  Tl  Is  assembly  ha9  dune  to/ethei- not  onl  y  to  tea 
tifv  its  respect  for  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
writers  of  »ur  time,  out  also  It  is  drawn  to  this  place 
hygratlliide  tor  tno  sirenutu.  help,  inspiration, 
which  ban  been  given  to  us  through  the  mediation 
of  this  noble  soul,  it  Is  not  for  mc,  it  is  potior 
this  hour,  to  say  what  oii^tit  te-bo  sut<J   of  the   geu- 
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itf-  whirl)  has  Kitidied  the  fires  of  niongiit  ia  two 
em  tint  ids.  'I'he  pre^mt  nt'.iniiMits  belong  lo  rever 
eg  mil  love.  Yl  e  thank  tjod  here  for  the  influence* 
which  tfave  miiuo  us  nil  belter.  The  voice  now 
htishtd  never  sp'okc  bu>.  to  nit  nn  lo  a  timber  plane 
of  g<  i  er 'His  sentiment.  Ti.c  unuduow  still  never 
yt  i pie  except  lo  take  us  out  of.  "our  dreary  routine 
ot  si'iH'',  wcrldlincss  and  sin"  into  communion  with 
whin*  vi  r  li*  noblest,  purct,  IHghot.  Hy  (ho  aide  o  I 
(hi«  rvve-cd  form  wc  tnank  tiod  thru  thromrli  all 
Must'  yetirs  we  li:ne  been  made  belter  bv  lilt  words 
and  hi*  lite.  He  has  been  it  prvHcher  of  rigtitcoitn- 
iietM  to  tint*  and  other  lands.  When  bo 
lelt  the  pulpit,  he  stud,  in  ins  farewell  sermon,  that 
lie  oid  not  icliui|Uisii  inn  ptofe^lon— that  he  hoped 
whatever  was  Im  work. to  bo  still  n  teacher  of  (i  id's 
truth.  How  well  has  lie  kept  that  promise?  No 
<  in1  it'll  s-av,  t.ll  the  day  of  judgment  declares  il, 
how  large  a  part  of  tho  tteuuine  faith  in  the  things 
not  teiji  but  eternal  has  come  to  n*  from  the  depths 
ot  his  fpiritual  lUHght.  lie  wn.s  ono  or  tiod's  seers, 
mid  ho  was  Petit  to  ns  at  a  time  like  the  one  of 
iviueh  tt  is  written:  "l'he  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
pieciotis  in  those duvs;  there  was  uo  open  vision." 
Mm  lived  by  pant  inspirations,  with  no  f;titli  in  the 
p«o"Hi jiltty  of  any  new  rcvela' ion  to  the  soul  of  the 
divine  will.  No  doiitu  they  did  well  to  resort  to 
tic  words  of  ancient  prophets  until  (be  dav 
-.liciild  dun  u  and  i  lie  day  flnr  arise  in  their  own 
hearts.  I  hat  nay  dawned  anew  when  ihe  suhl 
ot  Ihe  divine  .truth  kindled  a  light  in  thr- 
solemn  c\c*  it  ChHniiiiig  ami  crejted  a  now 
pt»wi  r. .'winch  spoke  from  the  lips  ot  Kmerson,  Yet 
the  MHiiigaiul  hopeful  listened  wllh  joy  to  this 
nionites song— i iiey  looked  gladly  to  this  auroral 
light.  When  the  little  hook  "Nature"  wa->  pit;> 
lii.i  d  il  .-«  emed  io  i-ome  of  us  a  new  revelatt  >n. 
Mr.  liocr.-on  then  said  wlr.it  has  b"ou  the  text  of  his 
life.  " b I  the  singe  man  plant  hi  nself  on  his  m- 
slincls.antl  the  ureal  world  will  come  round  lo 
I. in."  He  dm  nut  n  ply  lo  uis  cntics.  lie  went  oi 
hi-  v»  nv,  and  to-day  we  see  tluit  tho  world  has  come 
n  i  i  d  lo  him.  lie  t"  tne  pieaoher  of  spi.  fttut  trmli 
to  inn  mi',  \\  e  nnderstii'id  tlirouiih  him  what  Jesus 
meai.t  when  he  said.  "Y<  "  "iit-t  eat  my  llesh  and 
diii'kinv  blood."  *)ur  bonis  have  been  fed  uy  ins 
lite.  We  h.i\e  0e<  n  notiii-hod  by  n  is  character  tit  r.i 
ttijin  \)\  ni-  word*,  lie  ha-  been  bread  and  wine  lo 
«i< —  1 1 ! <   lii rail  <d  '•treiiKlh.  the  wine  ol   joy. 

Tin  -a\  i:  ;  oi  tiie  1 1 1  ur  li  y  is  true  nil  m  iio,  that  "In 
the  inid-i  ot  hie  We  :tri"  in  il-.iin."  Hit  it  h  Htdl 
pure  tine  tl  ai  "in  the  imdst  ot  death  we  are  n 
iife."  I  "i  v»  e  iviFoeiie\e  so  niucb  in  immnrcaluv 
as  when  we  look  on  suui  a  dear  and  noble  face,  now 
to  still,  winch  a  li  >v  hours  ago  was  radiant  with 
Ibongiit  nnd  love?  "He  is  not  here;  ho  is  risen." 
That  liower  which  w<'  kn-'W— that  soirlng  mtelli 
Dcr.ce,  that  soul  of  lire,  th.it  i.ver  advancing  spirit— 
Hint  cannot  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with 
the  decay  of  these  earthly  organ*.  It  has  left  its 
darkened  dust  behind.  It  has  otitsoared  th  >  sh^Don1 
of  our  night.    <•  >d  dors  not  tr.de  with  his  creatures 


resource  and  boundless  power-this  has  not  been 
subdued  bv  its  Inslrumert.  When  wn  think  of  such 
nn  one  as  be,  we  can  only  think   of  life,    ucrcr  of 

death.  ,  . 

Such  was  ids  own  fnli'i,  as  exoress  .d  in  his  paper 
on  Immortality.  IJiil  he  himsijlf  was  the  best  arcii- 
meni  for  immortality.    Like  Hie  arcalest  thinkers, 


lt  roil  mvi'v  muii  .mm"  .I.  ».n  ..nci.nv  mm 
i'licillc— not  rcHfranifd  bv  banks,  out  anlded  by  the 
rcvolallons  of  the  globe  and  the  attractions  of  the 
sun. 

Mr.  Kmerson    stated    such  Indications  of   immor- 
tal it  v  as  thcte: 


That  all  great  natures  love  stability 
and  permaiietrcc.  "Kverything  here,"  ho  says,  "Is 
prospective."  "The  nitnd  delights  In  immense 
lime."  "We  are  not  Interested  in  anytning  which 
ti,ds."  "All  I  hnve  seen  lescnen  me  to  tntst  tne 
Creator  for  wliut  1  have  not  seen."  "All  the  ways 
r.f  \irtu<>us  living  lead  upwards  auu  not  down- 
wards." 
In  his   "Threnody"    he  shows  us   how  the   l>eep 
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poind  Nidi  Hit1  1.1  cm  -t  eve  to  uetcci  ovorv 
Inllxv.  i\:i»  Ciiinh  Waldo  Lmi.TdQii,  We  looked  to 
linn  i's  niir  mii-lcr.  mm  row  die  world  ctllj 
liim  lis  waster— in  i"Miht,  judgmoni,  ulnirin  ol 
Sici'th,  imtalllm!  foiini;i>,  ibidl."*  aspiration.  We 
'in    nl    linn  us  i. .mm lie  i-t    Schiller,   "I.ri,  he  uviii 

IHlM  ill  '»,  I  »'l  iiilW.IKl  fdr  III]  I  Ill'Se     Vi'lTH III  III,    I'l 

tlt'Ml,  iii!  I'iiiI  bom;  fill  chough  r.>r  i f' is  can  it.  Fir 
pare  i  taken  thnl  trees  shaM  mil  crow  up  to 
llenun."  Ills  work,  like  tliut  ol  the  apostle,  whs 
Hi ■<••>  i> |ill<-h« n  iiy  the  quint  ti  v  of  soul  iliiil  win*  in 
Inn—  not  b\  were  i  ower  ol  intellect  — pm  "hv  pure. 
in  --..Us  knowledge,  bv  long  sii(Tirniy,  liv  kmd. 
lie.-.*,  b\  Hit'  lii'y  .Spirit,  bv  love  unfeigned,  bv  tho 
woidc.f  tiii!li,li>  the  nrinor  of  riirlituousiicss  on  the 
rkl.t  hriini  nnuHiL'  It'll. " 
Lit  iih  Ibeii  ponder  liii  words: 

"\\  ill  I  him  not  oi.c  thy  heart  to  know 
Wlint  rainbows  teach  »in|  sunsets  soon  ? 
Voire  of  carlo  to  earth  returned, 
l'lvycrs  ol  Raul  Is  Mini  iniv  burned— 
saying—  *V  lint  is  excellent. 
As  Cod  liycs.  It  i>cruaancati 
Il«  arls  are  dust,  heart's  loves  remain  : 
iicail's  love  will  rooet  thee  again. 
*  •  •  *  •  » 

Honse  and  letaDt  go  lo  ground, 
Lost  in  God,  Id  (jodhead  fotiud. 

THE   f».irLr»JMH  KXHHCIMEM. 

A  Favorite    Hjmii   of   the    Departed  Hmgt- 
A   Sonnet    by  A.  Ilr«n«on  Aleott— simple 
ftet-Tiee*  at  the  Urar«. 
Judge  Hoar  then  announced  for  congregational 

■ringing  liMnn  No.  flo3.    ti  vraa  sting  to  the  familiar 

air  of  "Just  as  I  nm,  without  one  plea,"  and  wan  a* 

follow*: 

Thv  will  be  done;  1  will  not  fear 

The  fate  provided  by  thy  love; 
Though  clouds  and  dJrknes.  shroud  mo  hore, 

I  know  lhat  all  it,  bright  above. 

I  he  stars  of  heaven  are  ahlningon, 

I  hough  tht'bu  trail  eyes  are  ulnuued  with  tCHr»; 
And  though  Hie  hopes  of  earth  be  gone. 

i  ct  are  not  ouri  the  immortal  ycirs  ? 

Fattier,  forgive  the  heart  that  clings 
lluiB  trembling,  to  the  things  uf  in 

And  bid  the  soul,  on  atmol  wines 
Ascend  into  a  purer  clime. 

"lheie  shall  no  doubts  disturb  i  s  trust. 

No  sorrow*  dim  ceii<jlia|  love. 
Hid  these  afflictions  ol  the  iHi»t. 

Like  whiUows of  the  night,  remove. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Brookline,  who  has  o'ttVat?-! 
hr  mlnlwtcrof  the  church  during  the  past  v«ar, 
offcreil  a  feeling  and  patbetlo  prayer.and  ihchvmn. 
•  favorite  ot  air.  Kmerson,  "How  Blest  tlio  Itltrlu- 
oous  When  he  DleV  was  buiib.  Tho  venerable  \. 
Btonaon  Alcott,  standing  beMde  the  pnlpit,  toad 
the  follow ing 

Arlgttnal  Sonnet. 
His  harp  Is  silent;  shall  successors  rise, 
ImichuiR  with  vcnturoiM  band  tho  trembling  ♦»;  hJ 
Kindle  clad  raptures,  viiiona  of  surprise,      *. 
And  wako  to  ocsiacv  each  slumbering  thing  ? 
Shall  lite  and  thought  Hash  new  iu  wondering  eyes 
As  when  the  seer  tr»b6ceudc-nt,  sweet  and  wise, " 
World  wnif  his  nailve  melodies  did  eiug. 
Flushed  with  fair  hopes  and  ancient  memories  ? 
Ah,  not    Mint  matchless  lyre  shall  stlont  he; 
None  h.it b  Hie  vanished  minstrel'*  wondrous  skill 
To  touch  that  instrument  with  art  and  will; 
With  him  winged  poesy  doth  droop  and  dio;— 
VV' hilc  our  dull  ujie,  left  voiceless,  must  lament 
The  bard  high  henvenhad  for  its  service  sent. 

The  cervices  clo?ed  with  the  benediction.  An 
opportunity  was  given  for  all  present  to  view  the 
leiuniDB.  The  body  was  laid  nut  m  the  old  el»«<slc 
winding  f-heet  ot  white,  and  looked  very  lifelike 
and  uaturnl. 

The  ftes-Tlres   at  the  Wrsve. 

The  procession  then  left  the  church  nod  wended 
its  way  to  Hazel  Dell  cemetery,  where  the  irrave 
was  open  uim>o  one  of  ibe  hiah  ridges  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife  In  the  family  lot,  where   all  his  an- 


me; 
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ccslorB  lie  burled.  The  uravo  was  lined  with  ever, 
green,  and  all  the  Immediate  space  about  the  spot 
u  as  covered  in  tho  pamo  in  an  nor.  Noarly  every 
person  present,  after  the  service,  bore  away  email 
fipngs  ae  keepsakes  of  the  occasion.  Tho  giave  Is 
in  (he  immediate  neighborhood  of  that  of  Haw 
thorne,  Iborean,  Hon.  Hainuul  Hoar,  and 
other  friends  of  the  family.  A  large  number 
of  pallbearers  clustered  near  the  enclosure, 
and  tlio  familv  of  the  dtveased,  consisting  ot  Mre. 
Knierson,  son  and  duughter,  giandchlldrcn  and 
other  relatives,  formed  n  circle  round  tho  grave, 
whrro  the  committal  service  of  the  Kpiscopal 
church  was  recited  bv  (ho  oulciating  oleravmun, 
roneliKling  wlih  the  Lord's  praver,  in  which  all 
present  joined.  The  familv  wore  no  mourning,  in 
accordauco  with  the  Ideas  of  tho  beloved  pout  and 
philosopher  who  l:ns  na'seri  over  tno  river  to  the 
land  ol  the  unknown.  The  town  was  crowded  with 
proplc  from  all  parts  of  Hie  state,  and  Hie  occasion 
was  one  of  marked  Interest  and  liuiircssiveno<«H. 
The  tuiieral  servtres  were  concluded  about  7  V.  M., 
and  soon  ?ltcr  the  va?»  crowd  departed  on  the 
sevoial  trains  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  old  his- 
toric town  to  Its  wonted  peace  and  qttlctoovs.  The 
following  distinguished  persons  were  present: 
Gcoigc  William  Curtis  of  New  York,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Col.  T.  W.  Ulgalusnu,  hrnest  Longfellow 
and  bister,  II.  O  .  Houghton  and  family,  Con.  N.  P. 
Itanks.  (ioT.  in ibot,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Hev.  Ur.  Hanoi,  Kev.  A.  B.  Mussey, 
Miss  Charlotte  Klsk  Bates  aud  others. 

COMMEMOJKATIVK    ADUKUH8EN. 


Hev.  J.  P.  Bland  of  Cambridge  on  "Knter- 
agn,  the  Ictenl  Atneriean"— Hev.  Oncar  *'• 
8anord  on  "Dmersnn  and   !lation<" 

Kev.  .1.  J'.  Bland  of  the  Leo  Street  Unitarian 
cbutch,  Cambridge,  delivered  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  dead  philosopher,  on  Sunday  morning,  taking 
for  his  subject  "Fmcrsorj,  the  Ideal  American,"  IPs 
text  being  John  v.  3D:  "He  was  a  burning  and  n 
shining  light."  Emerson  was  the  idoal  American, 
the  profonndest  man  our  country  has  produced,  its 
greatest  literary  and  philosophic  genius,  a  prinnl 
mind,  tho  conttmporary  and  peor  ot  such  as  wore 
not  for  an  age,  but  tor  all  lime;  one  whoso  life  and 
(hoiitfhi  maiked  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  our  in- 
tellectual life.  The  chaiacu-rislics  of  his  mind  v.oro 
passion  for  and  openness  for  the  I  ruth;  passion  for 
truth  infinite,  absolute  and  pure;  not  the  truth 
ol  a  m-cf,  partv,  age  or  time;  openness 
to  its  rectptlon  Irom  every  quarter 
in  tho  universe.  Perfect  sincerity  In  its  proclama- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  without  color  or  vawilsh, 
whether  men  heard  or  forbore.  His  crowning 
ctmracterlsiic  was  Ins  absolute  serenity.  He- moved 
as  among  Ibe  repc.scfiil,  eternal  smre.  Ho  had;  the 
calmness  and  strength  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  His 
fundamental  teachings  were  that  Hod  was  m»>  the 
substance  ot  the  universe;  toat  He  wa^t.rmne, 
workitiK  by  uniform,  consistent,  eicrnali  tows, 
thereiore  to  the  intellect  there  was  no  evill  tihe 
glorv  ol  man  was  obedicnco  to  the  moral  law  on 
which  the  universe  reslcd.  Thl*  andi  this 
bIoiic  was  sovereign.  All  nature  winv 
with  him  who  nbrw-d,  but  to  the  dHw  , 
beuient  the  univeiso  became  lis)'  glnnfl.' 
The  nshrs  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  AmemcHnS 
will  to-day  be  tuii  led.  In  ycaiu  to  come,  uilurnns 
from  oltir. lands  will  come  lo  offer  m»  thtde  devo- 
tions »l  our  count ry's  sbrlncK.  The  lover  of  frrednm 
will  turn  to  Phmotitn  Itock,  Alt.  Vernon  end  the 
grave  of  Lincoln ;  the  poet  to  the  lo.nbs  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant  and  Poe  ,  bill  the  worsMppcrof  imas, 
of  culture  in  Its  wld09t  and  best  reuse,  above  uU  ot 
Wisdom  and  eternal  goodness,  will  souk  the  llrst  ami 
bow  the  lowest  before  the  grave  ot  Itutph  Waldo 
Kmerson. 

In  I  his  church  the  altar  wr.s  n'lorned  with  a  floral 
sickle,  composed  of  daisies,  punsicd  an  I  wtni  •  aza- 
lea*. Inside  i  tin  curve  of  the  sickle,  wax  wroughLoii 
n  dark  baekuround,  "It.  W.  K."  in  white  immor- 
telle-, arranged  by  Mrs.  A'.  H.  Bales. 

Jt.tiloit  nnd  Kniernoii  Compared. 
Ilev.  Oscar  F.Safford    of    th-    First    Cilversalisl 
church  of  Cambridge   ilisconrsed  on  Sunday    moini- 
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"■"-cot'lilng*,    the   chief   aull.or.U8,   i"v  a   , 
tililli     II  consequently  makes  all  uxutriinl  », 


conM-lotia  existence  n<  tho  s -ml  after  death  ;  but  . • 
In  life  he  arrived  at  tho  full  assuraucu  tn.it  'in  I'm, 
are  livirt  of  a  personal  innnoriil  existence.  Up 
truchiiiKS  grew  more  mid  more  Christian  m  iho  i:,,; 
On  iiiiiio-ophiriil  grounds,  ducrsoh  in  iim  c*-iu  ..'i 
Compensation,"  taught  (he  uimo  doctrine  of 


Ithiiirm 
In       Iim 


Batloti     tauvlit    on   Scruiitiral   grounds 
essay      on      tt>«      '  Ovcrsmil,"      i,,.' 
tniiBlil      substantially        Hullou's       doctrine    of 
<;<><>.        Lmersoti         was        on        pbilo.,.,p;nnl 
srounflu     a      Universal  1st.       Conct-inn '   tin-   or- 
thodox   idea    of    (iod  he  tnid,   'Tnai  pure   mill*. 
•  My  can  exist,  is  the  extreme  proposition  of  u  ihe- 
if.    It  Is  no!  to  bo  entertalncl  by  n  rational  iiueui ; 
it  l«  atheism :  It  Is  the  last  profanation."    lie  states 
hit  iiiji vc rpul  hone  In  unmlHiakablo  Words,  ami  man 
almost  exaggerated  rorin.    "The  Divine  tirorl,"  ii  ■ 
h.'iti,  "is  never  relaxes;  thecarrlaniti  the  mm  will 
convert   itself   Into  (trans   and   flowers;  ami    man 
IIioiirIi  in  brothels  or  lulls  or  on   ^tot>oi«,  n   on  in' 
way  to  all  that  I*  tfoort  and  true."    lie  means  dial 
beyond     all     hells     "good     shall    tall,     ill    i,vt 
tur      off.     at    lust   to     all."       Kmerson     is     iim 
irrcnteet     tin-Christian      philosopher    binec   I'latn. 
lie  hai>  market!  spiritual  insight.    Ills  phJIotopliv,' 
is,  however,  no  lmurovcmcul  oh  Chrutlauitv,  mm 
we  turn  from  the  stuiiv  of  his  books  witn  sure  an 
tirtelutlon  ot  the  divine  wisdom  of  Him   who  spoke 
as  never  man  spoke,      ltalluu   was  always  exclu- 
sively a  Hible  Christian.    He  based  Ijh  hope  o>  iim 
fcternal  Fatherhood  of  Uod.    That  tlocinne  he  f»ro- 
f»  pf»«  rj  to  hove  tearne'l  from  Christ  alive.    In    Ins 
vision  all   the  old  men  ol  Cod  and  all  nature  har- 
monized in  testimony  to  the  central  im.h  ol  Cod's 
Fatherhood.    Hn  was  unlike  Emerson,  a  man  of  the 
people.      lie    gained     his     nopular     power     by 
vrrv  similar  experiments  to  that  of  Abruham    Cm 
eolii,  whom  he  reacroblcd  In  character.    It  has  bven 
said  ol  him  that  ho  was  lie   giant    who   broke  tim 
backbone  ot  orlhortoxv  in    New  Knulan-I.    luauhe 
backbone  of  Calvin  istjeorlhodoxv  Is   now    broken. 
AndouT  luelf   Is   making-   nnwillinut    confession. 
Ib.llou,  by  ihe  worn  which  brought  him  mi  much  r,  - 
viljra.basservoa  to  brmgamoie  cheerful  spir  tjmto 
all  tite  churches.    According  to  their  luhts,   Kiier- 
eon  and  Ualh.u  were  both  noi-le  and  heroic,  ram. 
1  hey  did  not  kiio»v  or  4ppPe6tale  eaeli  tfiiiur"  I .'  '  Ul< 
world.    I/CtiiB  ho|>e  the   dividing   lines   between 
Ibcm  are  removed  in   Hie   world   wtietc   they  m»v 

ate. 

Tributes  ©tf  the  Ldttdfttl  fl»r«s«  to  the  Work 
of  the  eenflarrtS  Hume. 
London,    AumI  80,-The    Times  savs     "With 
Halph  Waldo    Emerson's  death  a  great  break  lias 
occurred.      Tho     prcfcnl  generation  lias  lost  the 
stronaeHt  and  almojt  tho  sole  lie  which   binds  it  to 
the  Itoston   or  Coucqrd  of  Hawth-rne,  Matf'ret 
Fuller,  Alcott,  Chunnlng   ant   Ttmodoie  larber. 
Tho  Standard  says:    "More  genial,  more  deliyate 
than  Carljle,    kmerson  nevertheless  bad  miic  id 
common  with  h:m.    Ilia  Ions  will  be  keenly  ti -i  ' 
loili    Mdes  of   llir  Atlnnttc."    The  Puilv  l<  le:r:i,.l 
aayn!  "Kincrsou.  alike  In  his.   elouiieni  i-r.-<   «»u 
IboUKhtftil  poeisy.han  been  ihomosi  Renin  ae  \m<  .■ 
cfln  unutiBallihrii  brilliant  Now  Kugiamt  coinpan.   «j 

which    he   oclooKed."      All    Ihe    leadnu   I "" 

paper*  ,.iiblinh  fit, I  blogranhleB  ot  Mr.  hiuers lei 

le.idinu:    nrtie.es,    withont     exception.    I'xprer  '" 
stmpH-hetic    and   affectionate     ulunration   01   "^ 
bweelncss    and   di«nUv   ot   char.icier.      AHeqii.;  i 
neo^nitionsof  Ins    InirllOL-tiial    poH'ioii    »""  ""'". 
enec  n«  n  teacher  are   given.    The  d-tail-  oi  »'"  '•' ; 
<  .ineeSHurt  l  be  accounts  ot  American  irinn  J« ' 
character,  which   npnenr    tn   the  %:l"',l|,',r    ,'!,     ,   i 
News  were  enutrly  road.    Kmerwm  s   f  u*»w  j-  • 
f  rietian.  once  a  s-mill  t»and    in    Kni'laml.  "'"!'' 
laic  yci.r*  all  Ibat  was  mosi   eminent    pucin  <."•> 
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l.i -i«l:iii(l  deplores  bis  death  not  le^-  than  Aim  nr:i. 
ai  u,  while  re ci >m  Ixinic  the  nriyiualllv  ol  hi  tri'im  • 
flu-  stnl  claims  him  as  on  ornament  <"  ihe  l-iu'1'' 
race.  ^^  _  mi- 

a=B03T(Sir '  liilLT  f  ADVERTIBEB I  ' 

*.iOVPW    MOTININH.    MAY   i.  188S. 

- ' "       '-" 


KBERSON'S  FDNERAL 

A  LOTtSG  comriTTAL  OF  ASM  S3 

TO  ASHES* 


A  Prrtmt*  Fones«l  Bervlc*   At   th«   Hott8«, 

Followed  by  »  lPublle  lerwSo®  At  th« 
Chnrcb,  and  Interiuent  In  Sleepy  Hollow 
Ceniet«ry-AddrM»e«  by  Sadg®  Hoar  «n4 
tbeK«r.  Janaea  Fr««ffliBa  Olftfko  fi«A»0& 
by  Mr.  Aloott. 


The  la.st  ntes  over  the  tnortai  remains  of  Ralph 
WaJdo  Emerson  occurred  at  Concord  yesterday 
afternoon.     Sad  rites  they  were  not,  wl&h  the 
sadness  which  attends  tho  last  of  A  friend  cut 
down  In  his  prime,  but  they  wero  tender  and  lav- 
hit:.  Affection,  respect  and  honor  to   the  great 
departed  were  evident   on  every  hand,  but  be  to 
whom  they  were  freely   offered   had  so  rounded 
outhblife  that   the  bitterness  of  grief  wm  not 
felt.     It   was  not   an  hour  of  gloom  or  a  place 
of    hojtcleas     mourning,     but     tbo     end    long 
foreseen     bad     come,     and     there      was      no 
shuck    of   suddenness     In    the     peaceful     de- 
parture.    Concord    was    in    mourning.      Every 
dwelling  bore  at  the  entrance  n  he^yy  black  and 
white  riMttio  with  sombre  drapery.    From  the 
tall  tl.it:  staff  on  the  green  floated  the  Union  flag 
at  half  mast,  with  two  1  >ng  black  streamer*  naJrc- 
glltiK  in  its  lolds.    On  the  hotel  was  a  flag  at  nalf- 
nia-t.    The  public-library  entrance  was  draped 
in  louiiniUiR.    Everywhere  the  loss  of  tbo  village 
was  evident.    Even  the  houses  of  the  poor  bore 
their  tokens  of  j;def,and  the  dwellers  In  tene- 
ments shared  the   loss  with  those  who  lived  in 
their  own  Out  houses.    .Many  people1  were  on  the 
street,  attnicteJ    by  the  services,  but  unable  to 
gain  .admission   to  the  church  whero   the  public 
services  occurred.     At   half-past  two  came  the 
private   services   at  the    home  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
An  hour  later  was  the  public  service  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church.     This   lasted    an  hour.    Another 
hour  was  consumed  by  the  people  In  passing  by 
ihe  cotlln.  auu  it  was  about  balf-pasfslx  o'cloci. 
when  thp  last  words  were  spoken  at  the  grave  In 
sleepy  Hollow  cemetery.    The  course  of  events  is 
e,tven  in  full  below. 

At  the  house  the  exercise*  were  of  the  simplest 
kind.  In  the  front  northeast  ruum  were  gathered 
the  family  ami  friends,  seated  faclug  the  cofnn, 
which  was  j, laced  at  the  south  side  of  the  room. 
On  the  mantel  were  three  vases  of  flowers,  sever- 
ally of  lilies  of  the  valley,  of  red  and  white  roses 
and  of  arhutus  between.  In  the  adjoining  loom 
in  the  rear  were  friends  mid  neighbers,  as  many 
as  the  room  could  eon  ain,  aud  the  ball  was  also 
completely  filled.  In  the  narrow  passage  bctwtxMi 
the  rooms  sal  the  Kev.  Dr.   Furtie.-s  of  1'hiladel- 
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Com*  nwayj  foi  Life  nnd  Thought 

Hi  i-  111.1  I  iiiycr  ilwi'll; 
Bui  in  11  cilv  nkirii'U*  - 


A  great  »ud  ilutant  city— have  bougns 
A  mansion  Incorruptible. 
Would  Uiev  voulJ  have  (tared  with  ti»l 

Quoting  then  from  Longfellow,   ho  repeated 

the  words  which  woro  read  at  tho   poet'*   own 

funeral  only  a  few  days  ago:— 

We  sec  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors 
.  Atiild  these  e;irllily  dumps; 
What  seem  to  us  bat  sad  funereal  taper! 
Muy  bo  heaven's  distant  lump?. 

There  Is  no  deAtb!    What  seems  so  Is  UanalUonj 

This  life  of  mot  tat  breath 
I*  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elvslan, 

Who*e  jiortal  we  colt  death. 

Passages  of  Scripture  wore  then  quoted  by  Dr. 
Furness,  among  them  being  these:  "Let  not 
ydlJr  heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;  if  it  were  not  sol  would  have  told 
you..''  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Speaking 
then  of  the  strong  faith  of  Emerson  in  "the 
glorious  Gospel,"  Dr.  Furness  passed  without 
break,  while  he  wait  still  sitting,  from  the  form 
of  address  to  the  family  ami  friends  to  address 
to  the  Father  in  heaven,  saying  that  the  sage 
"was  Joined  to  thee,  O  God,  more  nearly  than  to 
them,  and  thou  bust  only  reclaimed  thine  own." 
The  prayer  closed  with  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  orayev,  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Miss  Emerson  rose 
quietly,  aided  her  mother  to  rise,  and,  after  turn- 
ing toward  tho  face  of  their  dead  before  them, 
Dr.  Emerson  led  his  mother  up-stairs  again,  and 
some  of  the  family  followed.    The  f rlends  then 

J  tossed  In  turn  by  the  euilin,  and  when  the  la>t 
md  pone  by  came  the  farewell  of  the  nearer 
friends.  Then  the  procession  was  formed  for  the 
I  ultarian  church,  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
away.  The  Concord  social  circle  was  in  advance; 
then  the  hearse  and  pall-bearers— Mr.  Charles 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Haven  Emerson  (neph- 
ews of  the  departed),  Mr.  Wllllniu  II.  Forbes  (Mr. 
Emerson's  scn-ln-lawi,  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Cabot  (Mr. 
Emerson's  blogTopher).  Professor  James  1«.  Thayer 
(of  the  Harvard  law  school),  Dr.  Edward  Emerson 
(Mr.  Emerson's  son),  Mr.  Ralph  Forbes  (son  of  \V. 
H.  Forbes)  and  Mr.  W.  Thayer  (all  of  them  rela- 
tives of  Mr.  Emerson);  and  following  them  the 
few  carriages  with  the  family  and  Intimate 
friends.  In  that  order  tbey  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  church. 

THE  EXERCISES  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  church  many  hundreds  were 

awaiting  their  arrival,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

body  pews  had  been  reserved.    In  f  rout  of  the 

pulpit  were  simple  decorations.      Doughs  of  pine 

covered  the   straight   lines  of   the  desk,  and  In 

I  their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonquils,— the 

i  gift  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    At  the  left  was  an 

I  open  volume  of  (lowers,  one  page  white,  the  other 

1  rich  in  color,  and  upon  the  white  page  was  the 

word  in  blue  flowers,  "Finis."     It  was  the  gift  of 

1  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Emerson  school. 

j  By  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  stairs  wore  white  and 

;  scarlet  geraniums  and  pine  boughs;  over  the  pul* 

|  pit,  high  on  the  wall,  a  laurel  wreath,  but  no 

I  other  decorations.       Crowds   gathefed   at  the 

i doors,  crowded  the  aisles  and  filled  the  galleries 

to  overiV  -, log.     Before  half-past  three,  tue  hour 

for  the  service,  the  pall-bearers  entered,  bearing 

the  plain  black  walnut  coffin.   Placing  it  in  front 
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of  the  pulpit,  the  lid  was  turned  back 
and  upon  It  were  put  a  cluster  of  richly  colored 
panslcs  and  a  f  mall  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
rosea.  Before  the  procession  entered,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  T.  W.  Hnrctte,  ployed  Chopin's  "Fuucrrtl 
Match";  then  as  it  came  in  lie  took  up  the  fami- 
liar "l'leyel's  Hymn"  (by  request  of  the  family); 
the  congregation  rose  and  remained  standing  un- 
til all  were  lu;  the  family  took  the  front  seats  at 
the  tight:  the  Concord  social  circle  the  neighbor- 
ing scats  under  the  gallery,  and  other  friends  the 
reserved  seats  on  the  other  side,  and  the  eager 
public  quickly  filled  the  remaining  pews  and  half 
the  aisles,  and  even  then  could  not  nearly  all  on-> 
tcr. 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  entered  the 
pulpit.  Judge  E.  ltockwond  Hoar  remained  by 
the  coffin  below,  and  when  the  congregation  was 
aui&he  ruse.  wad.  mfaktew  with  alow©®**  and 

*en*rness,  and  la  &  #ok»  *A  first  tnaxfeod  by 
®m«ion,  «aid  .— 

f  AXJDRWSS  09  JTTDO*  SOUS, 

•  Tho  beauty  of  Israel  is  fallen  in  to  feign 
place."  Mr.  Emerson  has  died,  and  we,  JfcSa 
friends  and  neighbors  And  townsmen,  with  this 
Sorrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  the  pro- 
cession from  his  home  to  his  gT&ve,  to  this  tem- 
ple of  his  fathers,  that  we  mav  here  nnlte  in  cur 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  ami  love.  There  is 
nothing  to  mourn  for  him.  That  brave  and  manly 
life  was  rounded  out  to  the  fall  length  of  days, 
that  dying  pillow  was  softened  bv  the  sweetest 
domestic  affection,  and,  as  ho  la/d  down  to  tho 
sleep  which  the  Lord  giveth  his  beloved,  his  faeo 
was  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  his  smile  seemed 
to  g4  ve  the  glimpse  of  an  opening  heaven.  When- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken  throughout 
the  world,  his  fame  is  established  and  secure. 
From  beyond  the  sea  and  from  throughout  this 
great  land  will  come  Innumerable  voices  of  sor- 
row for  this  great  public  ioss.  But  we,  his  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen  [here  Mr.  Hoar's  voice  .tram- 
bled  with  emotion],  feel  that  he  was  ours  Ho 
was  descended  from  the  founders  of  th« 
town.      He    chose     our  village     as   the   placo 
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from  which  his  lifelong  work  was  to  be  i 
It  was  to  our  fields  and  orchards  that  his  presence 
gave  such  value;  it  was  in  our  streets  In  which 
children  looked  up  to  him  with  love  and  the  older 
did  hitn  reverence  He  was  our  ornament  mad 
pride.  , 

"Tie  Is  «one— to  4mK 
He.  the  more  fortunate !    Yea.  feetoffi  fitdsfesflf 
Fur  him  ihor«  U  no  longer  anv  future. 
Jli«  lite  In  bright— bright  withont  spot  It  wflg 
A  tid  cannot  cense  to  be.    No  ominous  hoof 
Knock**  nt  til*  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  t*  he  above  desire  anrifear; 
h'o  uivre  submittal  to  ths  ohantf*  and  ehaswa>* 

"The  bloom  is  vanhhod  from  my'ltfs, 
For  O!  be  stood  benlde  m*.  like  my  yoaifc. 
Transformed  tor  Die  the  reul  to  a  dmua, 
Clotblnc  Uis  pulpnbl*  and  lamllbur 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortune*  wait  m-r  future  toQs, 
1  he  btauti/ul  is  vanished  ami  returns  not." 

That  lofty  brow  [turning  to  the  open  coffin  of 
his  friend,  and  visibly  affected),  the  home  ot  all 
wise  thoughts  add  lofty  aspirations,  those  lips  of 
eloquent  music,  that  great  soul  which  trusted  in 
God  and  never  let  eo  its  hope  of 
Immortality,  that  great  heart  to  which  every- 
thing was  welcome  that  belonged  to  man,  that 
hospitable  nature,  loving  and  tender  and  gener- 
ous, having  no  repulsion  or  scorn  for  anything 
but  meanness  and  baseness)— U.  friend,  brother, 
father,  lover,  teacher,  Inspirer,  guide!  is  there 
nothing  more  that  we  cau  do  now  than  to  give 
thee  our  hail  and  farewell? 

A  sweet,  sttrnetlve  kln<l  of  grace, 
A  full  insurance  given  by  looks, 
CunrJuufll  comfort  in  n  face. 
The  lineament*  of  Uocrn-l  bonk*! 
1  t:uw,  Unit  founuiiuiii-e  run  not  lie, 
Winn*  thought*  are  legible  in  Uio  eve. 

Witt  ever  eve  did  see  that  fnce. 
Was  ever  ear  did  huitr  that  tomme. 
Was  ever  tntml  diil  tnuul  hl»  truce. 
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i      There  shall  no  douhto  dlsturh  \U  trust, 
So  (iiiimwii  iliin  rrlcsltal  love, 
But  these  infliction*  ol  thf  <lu«t. 
Like  shadow*  of  Hie  night,  remove. 

aciurruKR  beadino  bv  bit.  jcrness. 

The  Ilev.  I>r.  Fttfnoss,  alter  the  by  inn  hart  beet, 
sung,  then,  standing  In  the  pulpit,  opened  the 
large  IMblo  and  read  the  following  passages  of 
Scripture :~ 

Matthew,  t.,  3-9:  "Messed  are  the  mire  In 
8l)li t,  for  theirs  Is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, 
blessed  arc  thev  that  mourn,  lor  they  shall  be 
coiufoi  ted.  blessed  are  the  meek,  lor  they  shall 
Inherit  the  earth.  Messed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  alter  righteousness,  lor  tbey 
.•hall  be  lilted.  Messed  are  the  merciful,  tor  tbey 
shall  obtain  mercy.  Messed  are  the  pure  In  heart, 
for  thev  shall  see  Ood.  Messed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  tbey  shall  be  culled  the   children  of 

John,  xl.,  21  2G:  "Then  snld  Martha  unto 
ijesu*,  Lord,  If  thou  hndst  been  here  Iny  brother 
had  not  died.  Hut  I  know  that  even  now.  what- 
soever thou  wilt  ask  of  Ood.  Ood  will  give  It  thee. 
Jesus  saith  unto  ber,  thy  brother  shall  rise  ugaln. 
Martha  saltu  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rl*u 
Hgaln  lit  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  Jesus 
said  unto  her,  1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  llle; 
he  that  belleveth  In  me,  though  be  were  dead,, 
yet  shall  he  live.  And  who-ocvejf  llveth  and  l>e-^ 
llcvcth  in  me  shall  never   die.      Ucllevesl    thou. 

this?"  ■' 

Acts  xxvl.,  8-1.'.:  "Why  should  it  he  thought  a 
thing  Incredible  with  you  I  hat  Ood  should  lulft* 
the  dead?  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I 
ou'hl  to  do  mail)  things  contrary  to  the  u.imo'oR 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which  thing  1  also  did  m 
Jerusalem;  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  dp. 
In  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the- 
chief  priests;  and  when  they  wire  put  to  death,  J 
gave  mv  voice  against  them.  And  I  pnnishua 
them  oft"  In  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  theilt 
to  blaspheme,  and,  beliv-  exceedingly  moved 
against  them*  1  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities.  Whereupon,  as  1  went  to  Pntnaok 
eus,  with  authority  and  commission  from  tbw 
chief  priests,  at  midday,  O  King.  1  saw,.  In  Ujg 
way  a  l.ght  from  heaven,  above  the  brlghtnfi? 


ivcn,  abovi 
round  about 


of     the    sun,    shining 

thctn  that  Journeyed  with   mc. 

wore   all   fallen  to   the   earth.  1 


the  and 
And  when  we 
heard  &  voice 
siie'flkloe  "u'iito  me  and  saying  In  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  mc?  It 
U  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  j»i icks.  And 
I  said,  Who  art  tliou   ' 


jir 
Lord?    And  be  said,  1  ami 
1  Jesusi'whoin  thou  persecutest." 

11.  Corinthians,  iv„  H-lS:  "For  our  light 
affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  etenia^  weight 
of  alofv:  while  we  look  not  at  the.  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  i 

I.  Corinthians,  xv.,  6MW:     'For  this  corrupt- 
ible must  put   on    ineorruptlon,  and    this  mortal 
must  put   on   Immortality.      So    when    this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  en  Ineorruptlon,  and  this 
i  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  tbeu  shall 
i  nc  brought  to  pass   the  saying   that   Is  written, 
!  Death  Is  swallowed  up  In  victory.    O  death, where 
is  thy  sting".'    (>  grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?   The 
sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  Urn  strength  ol   sin  Is 
the  law.    Hut  thanks  be    to  Ood,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There- 
fore, mv  beloved  brethren,  be   ye    steadfast.  Im- 
movable, always  abounding    in    the  work  or  the 
I  Lord,  forasmuch   ait   ye   know  that  your  labor  is 
|  not  iu  vain  in  the  Lord."  , 

'  ADDRESS  UV  THE  HKV.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE, 

The  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered 
the  chief  address  of  the  afternoon,  as  follows:— 

'fids  assembly  has  enmo  together  not  only  to 
testify  its  respect  foroneof  the  greatest  thinkers 
|  and  writers  of  our  time,  but  also  it  is  drawn  to 
this  place  by  gratitude  tor  the  strength,  help,  ln- 
sptratloa  which  has  been  given  to  us  throngh  the 
mediation  of  this  noble  soul.     It  Is  not  for  me,  it 
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is  not  for  this  bour,  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said 
of  the  genius  which  has  kindled  the  fires  of 
thought  In  two  continents.  The  present  moments 
belong  to  reverential  love.  We  thank  Ood  bet^ 
for  the  influences  which  have  made  us  all  better. 
Tbo  voice  now  hushed  never  spoke  but  to  lift  us* 
to  a  higher  plane  of  generous  sentiment.  The" 
hand  now  still  nevet  wrote  except  to  take  us  out 
of  "our  dreary  routine  of  sense,  worldlings  and 
sin"  Into  communion  with  whatever  Is  noblest, 
purest,  highest.  Hy  the  «ide  of  this  revered  fornt 
we  thank  Ood  that  through  all  these  years  we' 
have  been  made  better  l>>  Ids  words  and  his  life, 
lie  has  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  thIV 
and  other  lands.  When  he  left  the  pulpit*  Infi 
said,  In  his  farewell  sermon,  that  he  did  not  re*' 
llqulsh  his  profession— that  he  hoped,  whatevej 
was  bis  work,  to  be  still  a  teacher  of  Ood's  trot" 
How  well  has  he  kept  that  promise!  No  one  el 
say,  till  the  day  or  judgment  declares  It, 
large  a  part  "of  the  genuine  laith  lnvf i 
things  Dot  seen  but  eternal  has  enmt 
us  From  the  depths  of  his  spiritual  ,  - 
sight.  He  was  one  of  (Jod's  seers,  «ndT 
was  sent  to  us  at  a  time  like  the  one  of 
which  it  Is  written,  "The  Word  of  the  Ix>rd  woo 
precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  open  vision.*^ 
Men  lived  bv  past  Inspirations,  with  tie  faith  la 
the  possibility  of  any  new  revelation  toJ.be  goal 

of  the*"i>lvin«  will.  "tftPilomSt  tbey  did  well  to 
resort  to  the  words  of  anefctnt  prophets  until  the 
day  should  dawn  and  tiic  day  star  arise  in  their 
own  hearts.  That  day  dawned  anew  when  the 
ah/lit  of  the  Divine  truth  kindled  a  light  In  the 
'  solemn  eyes  of  Channlng  and  created  a  new  power 
which  spoJte  from  the  lips  of  Emerson.  Yet  the 
young  and  hopeful  listened  with  joy  to  this) 
morning  so«g— they  looked  gladly  to  thi»  anroral 
light,  when  the  ifttle  book  "Nature"  wan  pub- 
lished It  seemed  to  some  of  us  a  new  revelation. 
Mr.  Ftncrson  then  said  wbat  has  been  the  text  ©T 
his  life,  "Let  the  single  man  plant  himself  on  his 
Instincts,  and  tln»  great  world  will  oouio  round  to 
him."  llo  did  not  reply  to  his  critics.  He  went 
•a  trie  way — and  today  we  see  that  the  world  has 
omae  round  to  him.  lie  is  the  preacher  of  «pirit- 
tral  truth  to  ovr  age.  We  understand  through 
turn  wbat  Jesus  meant  when  be  said.  "You  must 
eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood. '  Oar  souls 
have  been  fed  by  bis  life.  We  have  been  nour 
isbod  by  his  chiirarter  more  than  by  his  words. 
JIo  baa  been  bread  and  wine  to  us— the  bread  of 
•trrogth,  the  wine  of  joy. 

Tlv  paying  of  the  liturgy  is  trne  and  wise,  that 
•*ln  the  mjidst  of  life  we  art  in  death."  Jlut  it  Is 
■utill  more  true  that  "In  the  midst  ot  death  we  are 
hi  life."  I  »o  we  ever  believe  so  much  In  Immor- 
tality as  when  wc  look  on  sueb  a  dear  and  noble 
face,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours  ago  was 
radiant  with  thought  and  love?  "  He  is  not  here; 
he  is  risen."  That  power  which  we  knew— thatr 
soaring  Intelligence,  that  soul  of  tire,  that  ever, 
.advancing  spirit — that  cannot  have  been  sudden* 
ly  annihilated  with  the  decayi  of  those  earthly 
organs.  It  has  left  Its  darkened  dust  behind.  It 
3»as  out  soared  the  shadow  of  .our  night.  Ood 
docs  not  trifle  with  his  creatures  by  bringing 
to  nothing  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  aires,  by  the 
lesion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue. 
Life  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies  off  from  it.  The 
highest  energy  we  know,  the  soul  of  man,  the 
uuit  in  which  meet  Intelligence,  Imagination, 
memory,  hope,  hive,  purpose,  insight— this  agent 
ef  inunVnve,  resource  awl  boundless  |K>wor— this 
has  not  been  sirixlued  by  its  instrument.  When 
we  think  of  such  an  one  as  be,  wo  can  ouly  think 
ef  life,  iwver  of  death. 

SiK-h  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  In  his  pa- 
per on  ho  mortality.  But  he  himself  was;  the 
l*"«t  argument  lor  iiumoruililv.  Like  the  ifreat- 
«st  tliiiilcers,  be  diit  not  relv  <>n  logical  proof, but 
on  the  higher  evidence  of  universal  instincts— 
the  vaxt  st r^arw  of  belief  which  flow  thioiigli  hu- 
niau  thought  uke  currents  iu  the  ocean—  those- 
t-lwirrii-ss    rivers    which    forever  roll  along  then 

fiath*  in  the  Atlantic  and  I'm  llle  --not  restrained 
>j  laiiks,  Iml  puW'Ml    »>v    the  revolutions    of  the 
globe  and tbe  attraction*  of  the  won. 

wr.  Kmersoti  sutrd  such  indications  of  Immor- 
tality a*  the*e:  Tlnu,  all  gnat  natures  love  sta- 
bility and  pej-mawne,-.  ••l.vcTUlnng  here,"  lie 
>;ry% '•V.prospt^ctlv*-.  *     "The    mind    delights    in 
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jollied  %\  till  I  lie  l.i«  in  -l  cm  \o  'en  i  I  t  M»y  1,1 1 1.1 
«  \ ,  wtu'  Italph  \\  ililn  I.iim-«m>h  We  it 'ill.  fil  In  him 
n-  'All  in  i  ti  r  "tinl  how  f/t«  it 'trlil  r.ill*  him  if. 
iu.«.-t«  i-  in  insight,  judgment,  charm  of  speei  ii, 
11  uJ  :t  il  i  iilX  courage,  endless  a-|>li  allon,  W«i  s;iy 
«>f  lilm  as  lintlie  oi  Schiller:  "1/j,  he  went  on- 
ward, ever  onward  lor  all  these  ycuist —  IIimj,  in- 
■.lee*la  he  liiul  gone  far  enough  lor  this  earth.  I'm 
rare  in  taken  that  tree*  shall  not  grow  up  to 
iii.ivrn."  Ills  work,  like  thnt  of  the  apostle,  was 
ueoouiplishcd  by  tin-  ipiantlty  ot  mmi  that  was  In 
bin),— not  by  mere,    power   of    Intellect,  but    "by 

iiurencsj,    by    knowledge,   by    long  withering,  bv 
.Indues*,  by  the  Holy   Spirit,  by  love    unfeigned, 
by  the  wiiil  of  truth,   by   Iho  armor  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  right  band  and  the  left." 
Let  us,  then,  ponder  hi*  wolds:— 

"Wilt  tlion  net  up*  thy  heart  to  kimnr 
Wli.it  ralliboMH  i4>iu-ti".  ami  sunset  sho«r? 
Vuli'i'  of  r  irlli  In  I'nrlli  i hiii  mil, 
1'iaycis  nl  sitiniH  that  lnl.i  burin  d  — 
Si»\iiiu.    iy/utl  i.njt  tlimi. 
A*  <iorl  lirfi,  I*  )»  rtiiaiirnl: 
llimlt  art  tln.<>.  lii-iii I' i  It'i  ei  intuit nf 
Jt>'iitt'«  U'tf  tr<U  mrtl  Ihri-  ttoatn. 

.  •  ,  o 

House  ami  li.'iuuil  \s>  !o  L'tMimil, 
Lo*l  In  i;hI,  hi  UuillKMil  found," 

niAYKU  UV  'NIK  KKV.  UOWAKO  !t.  imowjf. 
Tho  Hev.  Howard  X.  Hrown  of  Itrooklino  then 
ollrrcsl  tlic  following  prayer:  (>  fiod,  most  holy 
anil  inuwt  meiclf til,  thoii  wlio  art  the  giver  of  all 
life,  and  wbo  niakest  the  angel  of  death  tho  mes- 
senger of  tby  will,  wilt  thou  liolp  us,  thy  chil- 
dren, when  thy  decree  take.it  from  us  the  dearest 
of  all  treasure,  tbo  Hie  that  ban  grown  to  be  a 
part  of  our  best  life,  still  to  soy  "Blessed  be  the 
name  of  tlie,  Lord,  who  dorth  all  thl  gs  well." 
"We  would  humble  our  spirit*  before  thee,  eon- 
leasing  Unit  In  presence  nf  thine  Infinite  wisdom, 
by  which  all  tiling  have  been  made  and  are  siis- 
1.»fneil,  our  sorrow  should  bo  dumb,  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  ih  not  for  us,  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
to  enter  Into  judgment  with  thine  almighty 
will.  Thou,  O  Hod.  ba-«t  made  thyself  known 
to  as  an  a  loving  and  compassionate  father,  and  to 
thy  mercy  do  wo  apply  lor  tomlort  and  help 
When  the  waters  of  soriow  come  in  upon  our 
ftouln.  <)  thou  who  art  the  lather  of  our  souls 
and  who  piticst  our  inlirtultieH,  help  us,  we  pray, 
to  lilt  uji  our  hearts  to  thee  that  we  may  be 
thaukful  for  all  that  we  can  we  and  know  of  thy 

f;oodncss,  and  may  trust   thee  with   an  umvavcr- 
ng  constancy  whin  thy  purpose  it  hidden   from 
our  sight.     We  do  thank  thee  with   an   unfeigned 

irratltude  for  the  hope  of  endless  lite  which  thou 
last  set  before  us,  the  hope  of.  a  world  w  here  we 
ivhall  bo  free  trom  the  losses  and  pain  that  burden 
our  spirits  lute,  and  where  we  shall  rejoin  the 
loved oncn  who  have  passed  out  of  our  sight  In 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  "I  he  nearer 
und  the  dearer  the  tic*  that  have  knit  our  souls  to 
their-,  the  pnrer  their  live*,  the  more  blessed 
their  presence  has  been  to  us,  the  nmre  do  we 
thank  thee  that  through  Jesus  Chri-t  our  eyes 
have  been  turned  towaid  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  tlntt  are  to  be  the  home  of  the  soul, 
und    I  tie    more    earnestly  do  we    pi  uy  to  thee  for 

:  increased  confidence  in  the  realitj  of  tiiat  spirit- 
n:il  hou.-c  of  many  mansions  in  wnich  the  Master 
has  prepared  a  place  for  us.  We  thank  thee,  O 
tiod,  for  all  the  gtaceand   peace  and  beaut v  of 

;  tile  noble  life   thai  is   here  ended.    Thou,  ()  Hod, 

-  art  the  great  life  of  which  our  human  lives  are 
feeble  Images  and  reflections,  and  to  thee  our 
thanks  are  due  for  the  kindliness,  the  patience, 
the  v\  isdom,  and  love,  above  u II   lor  the   nameless 

.  charm  of  person  and  of  spirit,  such  as  are  cher- 
ished in  tiie  grateiul  memory  of  the  inmates  of 
the  household  to  which  he  belonged,  ol  the  com- 
luiiinu  in  wlui  h  he  lived,  and  ol  the  friends  near 
utnl  ilc.u'  tlirnugliotil  the  world.  Here?  O  (iod, 
an>ii|     the    sceniw    which    were    to     him    in    the 

.  woiKrliop  ol  Ids  genius,  here,  where  a 
great  mhiI  has  forged  noble  utterances  of 
truth  in  Is-  the  guide  and  the  blrcncth 
•»'  tin  ii  ,n  all  parts  of  tbo  earth, 
when- a  i-lcai  -cin^  and  Prav  heait  has  held 
coui'nuuioii  with  ii. if  .iiiil  received  from  thee 
UM'ssiii'i>.  tj;  h, ii  i  id  ami  lofty  Import,  here   no   we 
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pared  for  the  m,„I.  \\  e  praVhir  "Vhv  u\Z.l\\* 
upon  the  hoiisehcld  in  which  this  liglu'b.ist  now 
been  qui  mhcl.  ami  we  ask  that  the  light  ol  ,i,v 
spirit  may  more  than  make  good  tho  u,s,  wiihi, 
has  befallen  so  maii>  bcnsitlvcand  loving  |»-a,t« 
Ot.od.  to  the  widowou  wile,  to  the  lathorWs 
eblldr.ii,  to  the  limmato  frleiidg,  to  all  our 
JieatU,  et  thy  spirit  biingthat  same  serene  ,„,,. 
tent  and  t flint  which  bcauttlicd  the  noble  hi,, 
that  has  gone  fr,  tu  us.  Forgive  us.  u  (io<l  that 
under  any  stress  ol  giief  we  ever  doubt  tin  will 
jignef-saiid  power  to  provide  lor  thu  need- of 
ny  children,  and  ever  question  thai  thou  wdt 
preserve  thw  soul  that  nuts  Its  trust  in  thor 
Here  and  now  will  thou  meet  and  answer 
♦u^h  doubts  and  questionings,  aa  thou  alone 
fanst,  with  an  inwajd  assuianee  which  i«  |n. 
deed,  too  broad  and  deep  to  be  put  into  words 
that  It  is  well  with  the  soul  In  life  am!  in  iirath' 
which  walks  by  such  vi-lou  nt  truth  add  right  a_s 
m  louchJutmi  to  it.    Let  the  lips  aow  *ileut*naak 

to  us  forever  of  the  divinity  of  which  all  lile  Is 
lull, ana  which  attends  all  our  footstep«,that  so  ysv 
maybe  made  so  perfectly  aware  of  thv  presence 
here  as  to  know  that  we  can  never  drift  Is  voeij 
thy  lot©  and  care,  and  thaf  our  portion  tu  thy 
hplritual  onlverso  shall  be  endless  life  sml  nn- 
ceasing  love.  '  iua,  O  Hod.  may  the  i',reai  w..r,is 
which  thtse  s.ent  HpM  have  spoken  to  us,  ;i  ml 
which  will  live  long  In  the  page*  of  men'*  bonks 
and  ti|»on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts;  may  I  lie' 
fragrant  memory  of  this  pure,  complete  and 
saintly  life  help  to  make  all  iikmi  better  Hiroin'Ii 
all  time  to  come,  and  to  keep  all  souls  in  the  «  >v 
of  eternal  life.  We  ask  it  as  disciples  of  Christ 
Jesua  and  for  thine  infinite  mercy's  kakc.    Aim ■». 

After  the  prayrrwas  another  hvmn.suhg  by  the 
congregation,— No.  612  ot  the  collection,- a  liymn 

written  by  Mn.  Karbauld  and  sung  to  the  time- 
etideared  "Hebron":— 

II  iw  blexsnl  tlie  rlRtiteons  when  lif  dk'sl 
When  sink*  Uie  v.i'urv  soul  to  r<-*r.. 

How  mildly  beam  the  rlimlnj.:  eve*. 
How  gently  heavea  tlio  eipiriiit  liifsstt 

So  fades  a  summer  i-Unul  a«  ,u, 
S<>  mules  the  pule  wle-n  storins  aieo'ef. 

Bo  uenlly  glints  the  eye  of  day. 
Ho  dies  ft  wave  ulonj;  the  ulivre. 

A  holy  quiet  i»l>ms  srontnl   - 
A  calm  which  life  unr  ileatll  ilestrori. 

Mothlne  ilislnrl*  that  jiearc  proiouud 
Which  Ins  uutetlercl  soul «  njcjs. 

Lire's  ilutv  rton»,  n«  flnk«  thf  rlny, 

\j  Bhl-froin  it»  loml  tin:  st.iilt  tin'"; 
While  heaven  ami  lardi  ,-n»iil,iin-  to  »r.y: 
"How  hlesmil  the  il^Iitcuis  when  lie  ilii-.-" 

A   RONNKT  nV  A.    IIHONSON    Af.<  dl  I. 

Mr.  A.  Hronson   Alcott  then   stepped   forward. 

and  standing  by  the  side  ol  the  pulpit  read  the 

following  original  Bonnet:— 

His  harp  Is  ullent :    uliall  »iie<'p»«irs  rls*. 
ToueliiiiK  wiih  x  .'uturoii^  ri.iit-l  the  trriiil'llns  MtrinR. 
Kindle  irl.nl  raptures,  vi«lon«  of  s-irpji'i'. 
Anil  iv.iki:  to  wstasv  ea<h  sltinilsulliK  Hen-'' 
Hindi  life  und  thought  ft.i-h  nevr  Hi  hiiiiiIihiiU eyes, 
A«  when  the  »<it  tr:ms«  i-mlent.  swi»e|  ami  wise. 
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CONCORD  CONVERSATIONS. 


//  1  WTimilXF,      TIIOItEA  t ',     MA  Mi  A  ItKT 
,  Fl  J.LKIi  AX/t  )lli.S  IIOM'K. 

A !?Krt^»Jlhr!Sb«Jl>>^»  hilo«ophT-l«i»- 
srnuhir  Couvrrt.nti©nN,  tiuii  Ff miiiiur 
fvlhirw-llnwlhorui-'n  l»ny,  mid  the  »ny 
of  I.rnrnt'ri  Woiihh- Jlr*  Hone  nuil  »Bi*-» 
Venhody—  i'hv  lilrnl  Exclmime. 
From  Our  Special  Correspondent.  I»F 

Concokd,  Monday,  August  2. 
While  the  stream  of  philosophy  pours  cm 
through  these  elysiau  meadows,  and  while  the 
echoes  of  scholastic  debate  reverberate  from 
our  "low  hills  in  the  broad  intervale,"  there  is  a 
distinct  and  babbling  eddy  of  literary  history, 
setting  in  as  a  reaction  from  the  deep  flow  of 
self-determination  and  the  pure  intellect  into 
which  last  week  Mrs  Howe  sent  a  rippling  tor- 
rent of  feminine  ethics  and  woman's  wit,  which 
caused  a  sparkle  and  a  commotion  in  the  waters 
of  the  valley.  No  one  was  quite  prepared  for 
this  accession  to  the  attractions  of  Concord,  and 
Mrs  Howe,  herself,  accustomed  to  cold  and  criti- 
cising audiences  as  well  as  to  the  friendly  gath- 
erings in  which  her  best  words  have  been 
spoken, was  surprised  at  the  success  of  her 
essay  on  "Modern  Society."  The  name  well 
describes  the  paper,  which  occupied  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  reading  and  gave  in  that  time, 
a  cursory  but  inclusive  and  essentially 
just  glimpse  of  that  conglomerate  of  many 
nations  and  epochs  of  culture  which  con- 
stitutes society  to-day.  Foolish  scribblers  in 
the  newspaper  ofriees,  galled  and  nettled  by  the 
garment  of  wit,  with  which  Mrs  Howe 
'both  covered,  and  discovered  the  sore 
spots  of  journalism,  have  spoken  of  her 
criticisms  as  "cynical,"  which  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  if  one  should 
accuse  the  Boston  Journal  of  iHrxiftnije,  or  the 
Advertiser  of  telling  "the  whole  news  and  the 
truth  about  it."  Her  arrows  were  barbed  with 
wit,  and  feathered  with  graceful  diction,  so  that 
where  they  hit  they  stuck,— but  each  cry  of  the 
wounded  creature  has  more  malice  in  it  than  the 
whole  utterance  of  Mrs  Howe.  That  the  press 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  has  been  "largely 
salaried  by  the  enemies  of  freedom"  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  anything  that  journalists  glory  in, 
now  that  they  are  getting  above  the  custom  of 
taking  pay  for  their  opinions,  which  many  edi- 
tors seem  to  regard  as  the  proper  way  to  utilize 
a  position  of  trust  on  a  newspaper  staff.  To 
deny  that  editors  have  done  this,  as  lawyers 
have,  is  silly,  and  that  it  is  still  done  is  much 
to  be  feared.  They  do  not  always  march  boldly 
up  to  the  man  or  corporation  that  is  to  fee 
them,  and  hold  out  their  hand  for  it,— but  there 
are  other  ways  quite  as  effective  of  persuading  a 
journalist  through  his  pocket  that  certain  posi- 
tions ou^ht  to  be  maintained  in  his  newspa|>er. 
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Nothing  disguises  from  an  editor  the  guilt  of 
gambling  in  Rocky  mountain  mines  so  much  as 
the  ownership  at  cheap  purchase  of  a  little 
mining  stock  ;  nothing  so  enlightens  a  financial 
writer  concerning  the  intricacies  of  the  New 
York  stock  market  as  a  few  "puts  and  calls" 
from  the  great  grab-bag  of  Jay  (lOiild.  In  re- 
spect to  the  Jesuits  and  their  1  Jos  ton  friends, 
Mrs  Howe  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself,  and  of  imparting  a  little  logic  to  her 
critics,  who  never  seem  to  have  heard  of  the 
boy  and  the  mantle  at  Kin^  Arthur's  court. 
That  "kind  courteous  child  that  could  much  of 
wisdom"  did  great  mischief  with  his  pretty  man- 
tle that  he  pulled  forth  "between  two  nut- 
shells." 

"It  «hall  never  become  that  wife 

That  hath  once  done  amiss;" 
Then  every  knight  in  Arthur's  court 

Began  to  care  for  his. 

Forth  came  dame  Oneucver, 

To  the  mantle  she  her  hied; 
The  lady  she  was  new  tangle, 

But  yet  she  was  afraid. 

She  had  some  reason  to  be,  of  course,  and  when 
she  put  on  the  mantle  she  felt  toward  that 
"courteous  child"  much  as  the  Boston  news- 
papers seem  to  feel  toward  Mrs  Howe:— 

She  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walker. 

The  clothe  that  had  wrought, 
And  hade  a  vengeance  on  Ins  crown 

That  hither  had  it  brought. 

"I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood, 

Under  a  green  tree, 
Than  in  King  Arthur's  court 

Shamed  for  to  be." 

Methinks  1  spy  some  prophecy  of  the  Respect- 
able Daily  in  another  part  of  this  "cynical" 
ballad: — 

Forth  came  an  old  knight, 

Pattering  o'er  a  creed,— 
For  why  this  mantle  might 

Do  his  wife  some  need. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 

Of  cloth  that  was  made, 
She  had  ho  more  left  on  her 

But  a  tassel  and  a  thread. 


As  for  Tiie  Republican,  I  take  it  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sir  Cradock  in  this  parable:— 
Forth  came  Cradock's  lady, 

Shortly  and  anon; 
But  boldly  to  the  mantle. 
Then  is  she  gone. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 
And  cast  her  about, 

Up  at  her  great  toe 

it  began  to  crinkle  and  crowt; 
She  said,  "Bow  down  mantle! 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought. 

"Once  I  did  amiss, 

1  tell  von  certainly, 
When  1'kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Under  a  green  tree; 
When  I  kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Before  he  married  me." 

When  she  had  her  shriven, 

And  her  sins  she  had  told, 
The  mantle  stood  about  her 

Right  as  she  would, 
Seemly  of  color, 

Glittering  of  gold. 

Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  ladies  began  to  slan- 
der and  mako  faces  at  my  Lady  Cradock,  alter 
the  cynical  fashion  of  tlds  world,— 
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<if  the  Credit  Mobilicr  of  Amor-it1;),— anil  was  the 
fust  person  who  attempted  to  give  the  govorn- 
meiit  a  second  instead  of  a  tirst  mortgage.  The 
result  was  unfortunate  for  him,  ami  lie  could 
not  even  settle  the  property  on  .Mrs  Ananias,  so 
but  that  his  creditors  came  in  and  took  "\ery- 
thing— even  Sapphira  herself.  Hut  this  is  a 
case  not  often  cited  in  the  railroad  and  mining 
literature  of  to-day.  There  was  once  an  "Kui- 
ma"  mine,  hut  wlio  ever  heard  of  a  "Sapphira" 
mine?  I.et  me  recommend  the  name  lor  (ten 
(•rant's  new  company,  which  furnishes  so  good 
an  opening  for  the  journalistic  Ananias  and  the 
steck-wat'  ring  Sapphir:»,  unless*  the  moral 
heroism  of  ton  Grant  (displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage at  Samaria  hay  and  amid  the  St.  Louis 
whisky-ring)  shall  keep  the  enterprise  up  to  the 
ajnsto'lje  standard.  Hut  whither  am  1  wandering 
once  more?  What  Mrs  Howe  said  of  Margaret, 
Fuller  was  so  time,  botli  of  her  and  of  Boston, 
that  it  deserves  the  wide  currency  it  h  getting 

in  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  conversation  that 
followed  Mrs  Howe's    sister    (in  Margaret  Ful- 
ler's, time  the  wife  of   the    Sculptor    Crawford) 
bore  her  testimony  to  the  womanly  and  mother- 
ly devotion  of  Margaret  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life  in    Italy.     These    conversations    of    remin- 
escence  ahd   anecdote, — biographical   conversa- 
tions in  fact— are  the  most  charming  part  of  the 
Concord  festival,  and  that  which  is    hardest    to 
gather    up    and    record.    The    reporters  make 
some  attempt  at  it,    but  only    give    shreds  and 
patches     without    the    effect     of    the      whole, 
lhoreau's  life  was  thus  treated  one  evening    in 
conversation  at  a  private  house,  where  many  of 
the  students  of  philosophy    wen;    present,    and 
two  days  after  the  so-called  "woman's  day"  at 
the  school,  Hawthorne  had  a  morning,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  an  afternoon — at  both  which   con- 
versations Miss  1'eabody  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  gave  most  delightful    and    instructive  rem- 
inescences  of  those   two  friends  of    her    youth. 
Hawthorne,  as    you    know,    married  Miss  He  i- 
hodyV  sister,  Sophia,  and  with  Margaret  Fuller 
Miss  1'eabody  was   associated    in    Mr    Alcott's 
Temple  school  in  the  year  ISM. 

The  Hawthorne  conversation  Saturday 
morning,  took  the  place  of  a  lecture  by 
1'rof  Peirce  of  Cambridge,  whose  illness  will 
prevent  him  from  speaking  at  all  in  the  Concord 
course.  It  opened  with  the  reading  of  those  ex- 
quisite passages  from  Kllcry  Channing,  the  poet, 
in  which  he  describes  Hawthorne  as  he  was  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  early  married  life  at  the 
Old  Manse,  when  Channing  was  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages read  was  written  10  celebrate  another 
friend,  whom  Channing  styles  "Count  Julian," 
but  in  it  are  strangely  mixed  traits  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  even  features  of  his  personal  aspect 
such  as  these:— 

"As  in  some  stafclv  grove  of  Hinging  pine? 
One  tree,  more  marked  than  all,  decisive  rear* 
Us  grand  aspiring  figure  to  the  *ky, 
Remote  from  those  beneath,  and  o'er  whoso  top 
The  first  faint  light  of  dawn  familiar  plays,— 
So  In  Count  .Julian'*  face  there  was  the  soul 
Of  something  deeper  than  the  general  heart,— 
Some  memory  more  near  to  other  worlds, 
Tlme'H  recollections  and  the  storied  Past. 

"His  pure  Kllpht  form  bad  a  true  ({reditu  charm, 
Sott  a*  the  willow  o'er  the  river  swaying, 
Yet  sinewy  and  capable  of  action; 
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Surhiirarr  an  in  vfW/rt'*  Jkgitrt'lofh     ,,     ..,,,.,. 
Whm   h,    mm   m»viv«    the  still    «wM  inth  t»,ht. 
.  •  •  •  • 

"Those  soft,  still  hazel  orbs  Count  .Julian  had, 
Looked  dream-like  forth  on  the  familiar  day, 
Vet  eloquent,  and  full  of  luminous  force, 
Swooth  humane,  that  had  no  harsh  nes*  known, — 
Cnhroken  eyes  where  Love  forever  dwelt. 
This  art  of  nature  which  surrounded  him, 
Thin  made  Count  .Julian  what  hi;  was  to  me, 
>\  hieli  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  poet's  pen, 
Nor  sculptor's  chisel  can  e'er  mold  again.  ' 

In  a  later  prose  piece  Channing  speaks  of  a 
different  aspect  in  which  Hawthorne  can  be 
viewed,  ami  indulges  a  little  Ids  own  love  of 
humor.  "The  Concord  novelist,"  lie  says,  "was 
a  handsome,  bulky  character,  with  a  soft,  roll- 
ing gait.  A  wit  said  he  seemed  like  a  hon<<l 
fiiniti.  Shy  and  awkward,  lie  dreaded  the 
stranger  in  his  gates.  One  of  the  things  he 
most  dreaded  was  t  >  be  looked  at  after  he  was 
dead.  Lovely,  amiable  and  charming,  his  ab- 
sent-mindedness passed  for  unsocial,  when  he 
was  hatching  a  new  tragedy.  As  a  writer,  he 
loves  the  morbid  and  the  lame.  His  characters 
are  not  drawn  from  life;  his  plots  and  thoughts 
are  often  dreary,  as  he  himself  was  in  some 
lights.  Hawthorne,  swallowed  no  in  the  wretch- 
edness of  life,— in  that  sardonic  Puritan  element 
that  drips  from  the  elms  of  his  birth-place-— 
thought  it  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  any  one 
should  noHce  man's  miseries— these  being  his 
staple  pi  •. duct.  Thoreau  looked  upon  it  as 
equally  nonsense, — because  men  had  no  mis- 
eries at  all  except  those  of  indigestion  and  lazi- 
ness, manufactured  to  their  own  order.  The 
writer  of  fiction  could  not  read  the  naturalist, 
probably;  and  Thoreau  had  no  more  love  for 
fiction  in  hooks  than  in  character.  Vet  in  the 
stoical  fntui  of  their  characters  they  were  alike; 
and  it  is  believed  that  Hawthorne  truly  ad- 
mired Thoreau.  A  vein  of  humor  had  they 
both;  and  when  they  laughed,  like  Shelley,  the 
operation  was  sufficient  to  split  a  pitcher."  So 
far,  Kllery  Channing,— and  these  passages,  with 
others,  were  read  at  the  conversation  Saturday, 
to  serve  as  a  text.  Another  Mr  Channing,  the 
poet's  cousin,  was  present,  and  had  much  to  say 
of  the  serious  and  noble  ide  of  Hawthorne's 
life, — his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  patriotism, 
his  equity  and  generosity.  Miss  Peabody  dwelt 
on  his  inward  and  domestic  traits;  some  of  which 
she  ascribed  to  his  ancestry  and  some  to  his 
early  habits  of  life,  in  great  seclusion, 
not  even  taking  bis  meals  with  his 
mother,  though  living  in  the  same  house 
with  her  for  many  years.  She  secluded  herself 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  dressed  iuLwhite, 
took  her  meals  in  her  own  room,  and  urns  Tir!>k«* 
up  every  family  arrangement;  so  that  Haw- 
thorne once  said  to  Miss  Peabody,  "We  don't 
Hn  at  our  house, — we  only  vegetate."  She 
quoted  many  other  remarks  of  his  -"The  rea- 
son I  am  a  democrat  is  because  the  Salem  |>eo- 
ple  are  w bigs;"  "J  am  destitute  of  tin;  malice 
TrnTr~gf>nerairy  Kelonsrs  to  sensitive  natures." 
Miss  Peabody  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and 
asked,  "Are  sensitive  natures  malicious'.'" 
"Yes,"  replied  Hawthorne,  "they  are  wounded 
so  easily  that  self-defense  begins  even  in  baby- 
hood,—and  in  self-delense  they  use  malice!" 
Mi  Channing  said  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  Hawthorne  was  his  sympathetic  heart, 
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IHJVHous  in  the  Concord  school,  whirl)  she  attends 
twice  ii  day,  with  unwearied  devotion,  ami  in 
\yjtudi_she  often  has  the  host  thiny  to  say.    Shu 


inn  r,        •   m"'  coition  <if  nil  ,.i„      ,u  ",,r*  ami 
l»'«n- limn  Mav  to  rlav       Mr   r<   i <:hlMS'*  imsist  an. 
Mi"  Htwlman  of  N,.w  Vnrl    ...  *.' Vm  «»'  N'«w,k  r 
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Tie  Graves  of  tie  Hawthorues. 

U'MiU  JLIT ,itw 
M.r.r.rv   HT»m»\v\   \ni>  ki.nsal  «;iikkn. 


i:V    \NNI1'    SAWYKIt    inrtVNH. 

There  are  many  lowly  and  noted 
places  in  the  quiet  town  of  Concord. 
Mass.,  but  not  «»nc  lovlier.  of  more  uni- 
versally visited.  Hum  t lie  peaceful  ceme- 
tery (it  SlrepV    I  follow. 

People  w  ho  were  children  in  Concord 
iwenty-tive  years  h;mi  remember  ii  well 
a^  a  long  ridge  (»f  low  hills  covered  with 
pines  ;  where  \  iolets  and  anemone- 
abounded  in  the  spring,  where  birds 
and  siptirrels  made  nierrv  in  their  sea- 
son, and  where  they  themselves  ran 
wild  Sal  unlay  afternoons,  winter  and 
Himmer.  Kveii  in  tho.-e  dn\>  there 
was  a  broad  cart  road  through  it.  and 
r<»,it|iath>  in  evcrv  directieii.  to  1'cter 
uobhins'.  io  Deacon  Ilrown's.  to  l»ed- 
foi'd  and  to  Carlisle.       Adjacent  on  the 
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village    side    >lretched  the    voungcst    of 
the     three    graveyard-    of   the    ancient 
town.     'Phis  graveyard,  directlv  behind 
a  little  white  schooi-honse  known  in  the 
Concord  .speech  of  those  days  as    "Miss 
Hunt's  school-house,"     was  then  called 
"'the  new  graveyard,"  and   was  the  fa- 
vorife    pfay    place  of  the    restless    chil- 
dren.    Consequently  it  was  as   familiar 
to    them,    as    devoid  of  gloom,  as  their 
own  door-yards  :  and   it  was  not  an  in- 
frequent   tiling  to  see  the  good-natured 
old  sextort    followed  into  an  open    tomb 
by  rosy-checked  boys  and  girls.     Manv 
were    the    famous     visitors    who    hon- 
ored       4-Mis<     IfuntV     school-house:" 
the  Hoars    and    the  Kipleys.  tlie Manns, 
and  the    IVubodys.  and  even     Mr.  Km- 
erson    himself,    whom  the  childien  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  great    man    who 
had   people    from    Kuropc    to  see    him. 
Oftentimes    while  the  children    were 
playing   in   the    graveyard    their    noisv 
sports    would  be    hushed    suddenly    bv 
the  sight  of  a  funeral  procession   slowlv 
winding  its  silent  way  through  the  nar- 
row   paths  by  their    side,    and  sol  lie  of 
them  will  never  forget  when  Hiev  whis- 
pered to  each  other:    "Martha  is  to  be 
buried  thisnf'ternoon."  This  Martha  thev 
knew  well.  It  was  not  long  since  she  sat 
on  the  benches  they  now  occupied  :  their 
older    sisters    were    her    friends,    and  a 
couple  of  nights    before    she    had    been 
taken  out  of  the  slugglish  Concord  Uiv- 
er  bv  Nathaniel    Hawthorne  and  Kl.lerv 
('banning — drowned.        I >ut    they  little 
thought   that   tragic    death    would    live 
forever  in  the  wondrous  pages  of    The 
IJlithedale  I»oinanc  :  for,  word  for  word, 
the  finding  of  Zcnobia  is, but  the  linding 
of'  Martha,  the  daughter  of  the  ( 'oncord 
tanner. 

Years  Meat  bv  and  the  new  grave- 
yard became  too  strait  for  its  tenants  ; 
then  the  town  bought  Sleepy  Hollow, 
dates  were  put  up,  l»ut  they  arc  a  I  wavy 
left  open,  new  paths  have  been  cut,  and 
lot- that  may  be  bought  laid  out,  but  it 
has  not  lost  its  old  charm  :  it  is  still 
the  play  place  for  Saturday  afternoons. 
;hi'     home    of    violets    and     anemones. 
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ed  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  hook  written 
hy  aiivIkmIv  who  ever  lived  in  Concord, 
for  he  is  always  in  it  in  some  shape — 
and  scores  more,  aiiv  one  of  whom 
would  have  made  any  other  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  famous.  Hut,  over  all, 
the  grave  of  I^athanie!  Hawthorne 
draws  hither  worshipers  of  genius  and 
lovers  of  good  hooks. 

Sleepy    Hollow    was  well    known    to 
him.  and  was  his  favorite  walk  when  he 
lived    in    the     "Old    Manse"     between 
f.H-l.'j  and  IS  1(1.       He  hail  only  to  cross 
the  highway  opposite  the    Manse  gates, 
strike  into  the  woods,  and  thus  down  to 
the   postoflice  or  Mr.  Kiihtmi'u's.    -o  no 
figure  was  more    familiar  to  the  romp- 
iii"-  ehildren   than  his  tall,  broud-shoul- 
dered,   handsome  one.      His    face  they 
could  not -often  see.  as  he  usually  look- 
ed down  while  he  walked,    and  often  it 
was  muflled  in  a  heavy   cloak,    but    all 
were    sure  it  was  very  handsome    like- 
wise,   for    was    he    not   the    author    of 
Grandfather's  (hair  ! 

His  hair  was  very  noticeable  as  it 
hung  in  black  gleaming  masses  round 
the  averted  face  :  and  one  of  those 
'children  had  for  years  no  other  ideal  of 
the  j'rincc  who  woke  the  Sleeping 
Heauty  than  Mr.  Hawthorne.  After 
he  came  back  to  Concord  from  Lenox, 
and  bought  the  "YVavside"  he  still 
frequented  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  more 
that)  -ever  after  lie  returned  from  the 
long  sojourn  in  Kurope.  which  bleach- 
ed his  raven  hair  to  snowy  white.  So 
when  thev  brought  all  that  was  mortal 
of  him  from  Plymouth,  in  1*01.  they 
well  knew  where  he  would  be  laid. 

Thev  made  his  ''rave  on  the  highest: 
point  of  a  gently  swelling  ridge,  near 
to  manv  whom  he  cared  for  in  life,  but 
:«ilf)ieictitlv  remote  to  allow  tin*  feeling 
of  freedom  and  isolation  he  so  greatly 
prized.  The  lot.  in  which  is  no  other 
grave,  is  large,  but  long  rather  than 
w,de.  while  even  the  width  it  does  pos- 
sess is  not  uniform,  and  is  absolutely  in 
a  state  of  nature.  It  is  covereil  with 
short  grass,  vines  and  dwarf  shrub.-, 
and  on  its  front  is  the   low   white  stoi.o 
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no  bigger  than  the  fool-stone  of  it «<  more 
ambitious  neighbor,  whose  black  letters 
say  onlv  •■  I  la  wihorne. 

Looking  at  it.  you  feel  there  i-  but 
one  ii;  America  worthy  to  lie  beside  its 
joecu'i'iaut.  onlv  one  whose  genius  to 
|coucei\e  and  power  to  portray  eiptal 
his.  And  you  know  that  to  thn 
.-deeping  place  l<>\  inL'  hand-  w  ill 
dav— ( iod  grant  that  il  l>v'  not  soon- 
hat  one  :  ami  a-  the  Lake  Di-lnd 
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worut  ami  rvMithev,  so  Sleepy  Hollow 
will  be  regarded  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions.  because  of  Hawthorne  and  Kiner- 
son. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  whose  devotion  to, 
and  svmpathv  with,  her  gifted  husband 
are  everywhere  known,  has  found  a  tar 
different  grave.  Dying  in  London,  she 
was  buried  in  Keiisal  (1  recti,  the  plcas- 
nntest  of  all  the  outlying  cemeteries. 
About  three  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city,  an  omnibus  taken  on  Oxford 
Street  will  leave  you  at  the  gates  of  the 
crowded  burying  ground.  Instead  of 
the  liolv  quiet,  the  almost  heavenly  sol- 
itude.  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  you  have  all 
around  you  the  hum  of  business  which 
conies  from  the  necessary  care  of  such  a 
citv  of  the  dead.  It  is  said  there  are 
seventy  thousand  graves  here,  and  so 
one  must  stop  at  the  gate,  and  consult 
the  map  and  plan  of  the  ground,  if  a 
particular  spot  is  desired. 

The  land  rises  from  the  gates,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  swell  is  a  handsome 
chapel,  attached  to  which  is  a  row  of 
cloisters,  where  ...v  many  inscriptions. 
The  ground  is  divided  into  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  :  none  dying  outside 
'the  Church  of  Knglaud  having  any 
place  in  the  former.  Entering  a  huge 
uglv  monument  of  the  royal  Duke  of 
Sussex  confronts  you.  but  you  soon 
cease  to  be  annoyed  by  it.  as  your  eye 
catches  the  grave  of  Hugh  Litthjohn. 
the  fortunate  child  for  whom  Sir  Walter 
St  oft  wrote  "The  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father." 

Von  have  been  told   to    keep    to    the 
H'dit.  but  so  manv    are    the    diverging 
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it  hrnutitul  wrcntli  ol  white  immortelles 
cneireled  the  loot-stone.  She  keeps  il- 
lustrious rompnnv  in  that  distent  hiirv- 
in«r  place.  Tom  Hood  is  close  at  hand. 
Allan  Cunningham.  Sir  ('harles  Kast- 
lake,  Sidney  Smith  and  Thaekerav  not 
far  off.  while  her  own  countryman  Mot- 
lev  is  a  near  neighbor.  It  pleased  me 
well  that  she.  so  rarely  gifted  herself, 
so  rarely  blest  in  the  genius  of  husband 
and  children,  should  lake  her  long  rest 
tlifs  encompassed  l.y  the  great  of  liter- 
ature, but  more  distinctly  than  1  suv 
their  headstones,  I  always  snvv  closest 
hers,  that  1" '•'>'  mound  on  the  Ridge 
Path  in  Sleep;  Hollow  where  was  no 
need  to  wri.e  any  other  word  than 
••Ilnwtho  "i.e." 
Arnica  •  i*.  Mass. 
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An  Interesting   Sketch  of  Hi3 
Lite  at  Bowdoin.     fjtA 

Who  His  Friends  Were  and 
His  Classmates. 


A    Country     College    Sixty 
IcjU'S  Ag-o. 


In  "A  Virtuoso's  Collection,"  IlAwthorne 
commends,  a  poet  to  remembrance  became  hlB 
toicc  is  "scarcely  heard  Riuong  us  by  reason 
of  113  depth."  .Scarcely  known  was  Haw- 
thorne's life  by  reason  of  Its  depth.  I«  Is  not 
surprising  that  his  coUego  days  yield  few  Inci- 
dents to  6iigxcs»  what  manner  of  man  he  was 
In  the  years  1S21-1825,  when  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege ho  partook  of  each  a  measure  of  sweet- 
ness ami  light  as  was  vouchsafed  an  under- 
graduate of  that  day.  This  sketch,  at  best,  can 
do  no  more  than  throw  a  few  moments'  sun- 
shine on  this  period  In  Hawtborno's  life, 
which  time  has  folded  long  aeo  in  her  trailing 
rarjta.  In  the  general  catalogue  of  Bowdoin, 
Hawthorne's  name  stands  a  little  apart  from 
Longfellow's.    A  single  line  suffices: 

N'&lhtntei  Hawthorns,  Mr..  1^.4.  6a 

A  master  of  arts  dying  in  l^GI  at  the  age  of 
threescore;  that  i?  all  the  catalogue  has  to  in. 
dicato  concerning  him.  His  classmate,  Long- 
fellow, requires  much  ppace  for  the  record  of 
bis  decrees   froji   Cambridge,    Oxford,   liar- 
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vard,    together,  with   the  list  (if   »t*.J  i>rofcseor- 
ehips  ana  th.i  record  of  his  membership   in 
vario-.is    socktloi.      Tlic    fulness    of     detail 
about    Longfellow    sugjrc«ls    that    the    main 
features    of    his    lifo    an)    familiar    to    tlio»o 
who    earo    to  know  anything    of    the  ways 
of     authors,    while    the    brief    entry    abont 
Hawthorne  is  indicative  of  tho  unfrtillfulncss 
of  records,  early  and  late,  touching  his  char- 
acter  and    experience.    The    "Country    Col- 
lege," M  ho  calls  It  m  the  preface  to  "The 
Snow  Iraaae,"  remains  within  sound  of    tho 
whispering  pine?,  whose  fragrance  is  sweet 
a«  in  the  days  when  Hawthorne  stood  be- 
neath  their  far-murmuring  brunches.    Bow- 
dolu  has  not  waked  to  find  herself  famous; 
but     her      good      uarao     and     the     honor- 
able   roll       of     her     r-on^      have      shielded 
her      from      the      criticism      that      happily 
sela      a      mark      upon      leas      high-minded 
mothers.    The  village  of  Brunswick — the  feat 
of  tho  coBepe —  is  among  I  he  oldest  of   New 
Kngland  towns,  and  Us  annum  h-.y  a   flavor 
of  romance.     An  ancient  settlement  was  tho 
setting  for  the  jewel  of  learning  which  loring 
hands  had  borne  to  the  "vague  Orient,  known 
as-Down  East."      Less  than  10  years  after  tho 
I'lymouth  landing  the  firut  settler  came  to  tho 
region  of  the  Androscogein  which  now  Is  oc- 
cuoied  by  tho  town  of  Brunswick.      When 

HAWTTlottXK  Al'PBOACHKD  THK  GATI8 
of  tho  Institution  that  was  to  enroll  his  name, 
ho  trod  soil  which  had  been  for  two  centuries 
the  abode  of  sturdy  men,  and  women  »-•*►—* 
of  privation— a  circnmsianco  that  would  at« 
tract  his  receptive  mind.  The  shadows  of  2t0 
Tears  were  heavy  enough  to  lend  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  scenes  about  him  In  tho  young  col? 
lego  the  sobernos.3  and  dignitv  of  great  age. 
For  nearly  a  century  the  recurring  alarms  and 
ro|jcaied  massacre-1  served  to  mark  1I113  region 
with  scars  of  Indian  warfare,  which  fancy 
even  now  can  discern  with  tragic  dbliriCtncsH. 
The  dullest  observer  feels  a  quickening  of  his 
imagination  when  surroundings  like  Hie-e  are 
open  to  his  virion,  Hawthorne  wonld  disre- 
gard no  such  element  of  intercut.  When  he 
betook  himself  to  IIia  falls  which  enrich  the 
sccnci)  jilong  the  banks  of  the  Andro.-comrin, 
he  would  pass  the  site  of  the  fort,  which  was 
a  refuge  from  the  storm  for  long  year*,  and 
was  as  old  as  the  early  part  of  the  lMti  cen- 
tury. Over  the  stn  ct  leading  to  the  river 
side  had  marched  those  who  were 
to  share  In  the  L>"»unl;urg  ^xpfHlition, 
or  contend  in  the  revolution 'try  '»rci;«  for  a 
liberty  which,  even  now,  is  Imlu  understood. 
Hawthorne  would  enjoy  what  Wprds'.vorlh 
culls  the  harvest  of  a  <|tiiet  eye  in  tin-  enyii  nn- 
mrnts  of   the  unambitious  college.      II y   the 


"shadow  v  stream'— .Muir  brook—spoken  of  in 
the  "Snow  Image,"  he  would  make  hts  way 
through  the  alders  In  ptirsult  of  tho  discern, 
lug  tront,  which  have  lure  1  many  generations 
of  student-,  and  are  wont  to  accept  only  tho 
overtures  of  tho30  who  can  take  their  life 
with  graceful  skill. Shooting  gray  (squirrels,  ho 
tells  u-=,  wai  another  prttmo  in  t Ii o 
deep  woods,  odorous  and  profoundly  iitiiet. 
Across  the  Androscoggin  H  a  lull,  a  notiiblu 
object  in  this  level  region,  where  one  may 
look  off  to  the  outlines  of   tho   Whllo  moun- 
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-n  i .  iiubli*  lu  religious  impressions  than 
l3./,.:"ol  iur  <••.»-<•-,  ww    I  be  represented  In 
iho  andieuco,  ami  llawihorr.o  mny  have   l»ceu 
lil-'cnn.     At  alleoenlb  U  i--  -ato  to   c-oncludo 
l!,-it  ir-  memory  would  bo  impressed  with  tho 
(ircMUiM.rtnc'lhat   Mr.   'ox   wit*  told by    In- 
Put  Mitt  it  would  not  do  for  hun  to  Kheltcr   a 
Metb  <»>-t.  aim  >-o  the  prcacleu-   shook   od  the 
Ilu'-t  ..I  hi*  loot  and    dcparlid.  after    giving 
one     more,     sermon     hi     Iho     l»wn.  .    H     l« 
probable    that    Iho     line,     graven      in        in 
rice-  of  his  Puritan  rharaclurs   wonkl  bo  tho 
deeper  bv    reason  of    his    knowledge    of   this 
mis  "C<*tion  of  earlier  persecutions.    Wheeler's 
"1'lWUjry  of  Itninswick'' irivcs  the  account  of 
Xlii«.  ii»ho«pitalitv,    and    records    that,    In   10 
j ears  from  Hint  lime,  Methodism  was  baring 
free  course  in  the  town. 

The    taverns   of    tho    ullage    were    to    tho 
churches  as   two    to  one,    when    Hawthorne 
-mourned  in  Brunswick.    The  store*,   not  less 
than  the  Inns,  dealt  lu  the  liquors  whirl)  New 
Kiu  landers  then  consumed  with /.eslful  rccu- 
lartiv.    Tho  first  stoic  lu  town  where  no  liquor 
was'^ohl  was  kept -in   lv:.>--bY   a  man  who 
came  from  another  i>arl  of  the  5latc.  Tlic  local 
virtue.  It  would  anpoar,   was  not  sufficient  for 
these  things.  A  lew  years  iixior  to  this  date  tho 
talcs  r>t  intoxicants   in   the  village  amounted 
to  nearlv 'Jcoo  callous;  n  record  quite  momen- 
tous in  view  of  the  population.    The  details  of 
tlie  traffic  fhow  that  tiicre  was  sold  an  Intolor- 
Able  dctrr.ee  of   "West  lndi*    ruin,  and  a  little 
wine— potcnev    being  the    prcYailing  prefer- 
ence, It  is  evident,    ttno   inn  stood  In  the  cor- 
ner   of   t lie     eoliego     yard.       The     landlord 
advertised       that       he       had       a      "never, 
failing       well,"       but       tho       never  •falling 
bar    probablv    was    the   superior   attraction. 
A  year  before  llawthoi  ,.o  enteicd  college  ttid 
proprietor  committed  rtiic.de,  an  e\ent  which 
made  the  tavern  a  centre  of  morbid  interest. 
Tho  KalsfafT  was  the  alluring  name  of  one  ot 
ttic  inns  and  Hie  Pumpkin  Tavern,  two  miles 
away,  toward  Bath    >n  called  because  its  tdgit 
resembled  that  estimable  vegetable),  wa*  yet 
another  attraction.    Ihe  town  history  jjlves  A 
minute 

Kr.ronp  op  Titr.  iiArpyrviyas 

of  thee  years  nsof  i  Hit  period?,  and  the  stu- 
dent ovidet.llv  would  find  little  to  dispute  the 
preeminent  claim  of  In 4  studio.'-.  One  fore- 
noon during  Hawthorne's  sophomore  year, 
there  was  a  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  tho 
vibrations  occurred  at  a  felicitous  moment— 
just  as  the  recitation  bell  was  to  ring.  J  t  is  to 
he  hoped  that  the  phenomenou  gave  the  young 
men  ait  "adjourn." 

There  should  be  mentioned,  at  this  point,  an 
event  of  parallel   Importance,    the  vL.il  of  a 
caravan ;  a  novelty  then  -o  impressive  ns  to 
merit  a  special  remark  in  the    town  annals. 
This  Innovation   was  in   Hawthorne's  senior 
year.    A  Punch  and  .Judy  show,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  was   yet  a  subject  of  men- 
tion;   hut    the     variety   entertainment     now 
vouchsafed    would    eclipse    tho    womiers    of 
tlm  former  exhibition.     A   total  of  one  earth- 
quake  and  one  caravan  w>ul<j  -com  to  sum  ;m 
tnc  extraordinary   naiusemeiHB  of  tho-o  four  | 
college  years  of   Hauihoruc.     A  ventriloquist 
anpr-  li'i  to  have  ^  i-l'ed  the  academic  shade:', 
likewise,  but  his  atlntrJ.li  ns  are  nul  worthy  of 
nn  ht:   n  as  compared  with    the   rocking*   and 
the  roars  Indicated.     Purine  tr.c  fcnlor  var, 
furthermore,  n  course  of  lectures  on  ' ■i-.iui-.j.li 
<Jr::m;nai"  was  given   by  a  lady,     iho  tu!    :, 
were  $"!,   tho  lectures    )'•   .11  number.    S«  , en 
cents  a  lecture  was  a  moderate  chaiv,  p  nsusl 
be  admutC'J,  Ult  it  Is  doubtful    it     llav.  thocno 
hc.ird  ilie  two-score  exuo.dlio'ns  «>f  the  m  .•,.,-q 
of  language.  dc9i»ite  the  diverting  rea-oi>.ib!  •• 
ncss  of  tho  tickets.    A   Fonr.h  of  July  e'e'""- 
bration,  the  first  in  manv -years,  occurred  1:1 
1^.'»,  a  few  weeks  before  his  graduation— a 
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"■conl.  w ''  ^"  t ''",;;  'ffabo  d  diversion 
Ihoriie  would  .hare  <» '»L  V  f  aniH.  j!h 
pertaining  l«  lll<>  °0,  ,  r.  \,  m  J'-ank- 
friend    in     tno     class    »><>ve    In.    J^«£ 

,,n       I1'0"0'    Nation        tint      HawXrno 

r\t         1I111        or,TaTiutu'   Oil,        llll  l 

confuses  tint"  Pierce  'vmeml  In  in T  he  hu.b 
,,n,*  nr    i.H^tiino    wIMi    »"    carnbstnMJ  w»m 

uinpcie 


unVmUinK  an.ynaudlble  hmrUv  rrtraw  »»^r 

intimate  companion,  and  marvel  at  the  de- 
votion of  Pierce  whh-h  would  stooii  to  acqulro 
the  minute 

0KTA1I.S  Of  THE  J) KILL, 

so  that  In  the  crisis  of  march  and  manual  no 
error  should  hntniliato  the  commander  of  a 
Boctiim.  Hawtborue's  rental  friend  would 
display  non©  of  "the  insolence  of  oflicc,  nnd, 
atter  the  drama  of  military  achievement  was 
over,  the  two  would  resume  their  equality 
without  delay— no  chill  of  real  or  fnncicd 
tnjuettco  —  tho  private  soldier's  portion  — 
lowering  the  temperature  of  their  mutual 
regard!  The  llterarv  society  of  Hawthorne's 
clioico would  furniaha  modicum  of  amusement, 
together  with  the  sober  verities  of  culture. 
The  Peucinian  and  Atlicnaau  Eoclotica  were 
the  two  ortrani nation s  which  foreshadowed 
the  CJrcek  letter  fraternities  of  today  in 
Hawthorne  characterize*  them  as 
the  college  between  tbcm,  and 
respectively,  and  with  elngnlar 
of  feature,  th"  respectable 
proijrcsslfo  or  Deroo- 
i'ho        debates        of 


Bowdnin. 
"divkling 
tvpifylng, 
acenracv 

Couscrvative     nut 
cratk)  partifs." 


hUsocletv "would  enlht  bis  attention,  if  not 
his  actirb  participation  The  seal  of  the 
Athen.Turn  was  a  shield  with  a  Latin  motto, 
suggesting  that  science  would  smile  on  tho^e 
who  sedulouslv  cultivated  her.  On  the  shield 
was  depicted  too  Parthenon,  and  beneath,  the 
figures  1^17,  the  date  of  tne  founding  of  the 
society,  indicated  that  tho  cla&sio  structure  and 
Bowdom  College  were  somewhat  apart  in  his- 
toric space.  Hawthorne  was  one  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  society— -Pierce  was  ebair* 
man— and  this  posiuon  of  lrii"»t  shows  that  ho 
was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  affairs.  Ills  soccial 
friend,  Jonathan  Cilley,  whom  he  describes  aa 
8,a  person  of  very  marked  ability  and  great 
social  influence;"  Horatio  Bridge,  equally  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  William  Pitt  Fesscnden, 
were  In  the  pame  society.  The  rivalry  was 
sharp  be! ween  the  fraternities  but  I/jnc- 
fellow's  membership  in  the  Peucinian  was 
no  hindrance  to  Hawthorne's  friendship 
for  him,  albeit  many  were  put  asunder 
by  the  contending  alliances  who  naturally 
wonld  be  joined  in  sympathy.  Ho  win  drawn 
to  Pierce  by  beintr  in  the  society,  he  assures 
us,  but  the  charming  traits  \o  hit,  friend 
wonl-1  hold  him  to  "a  ftccper  fellowship. 
Pierce's  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  made  itin- 
ehine,  says  Hawthorne,  and  "no  shyness  of 
disposition  in  his  associates  could  well  resist 
its  influence."  This  obvious  personal  allusion 
Is  a  pleasant  surprise  where  so  little  Is  suffered 
to  take  on  the  form  and  hue  of  sclf-portrayaL 
The  cla:.?  of  lHKJ,  the  flrtd  that  graduated,  had 
becnat'argo  but  15  years  when  Hawthorne 
entered.  It  was  a  young  college;  aaomino- 
d- lions  were  limited.  In  his  Qrst  year  Haw- 
thorne roomed  in  a  honsc,  now  lost  to  sieht, 
opposite  the  college  campus,  on  tho  main 
itreet.  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Siilcm,  Maes., 
Mrs.  A'bims',"  is  the  entry  in  the  catalogue  of 
that  date.  His  classmate,  Alfred  Mason 
of  Por'.nnouth,  N.  H.,  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
Ma*-ou,    icKJiiicd     nt    tho    same    p'ace.     Two 
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pute  at  '""ny  period,  easily  Urd—  «ud  Vlic  earlier 
members  of  the  faculty  were  nlinon  ex- 
c-1  u  m vcly   grjidjialej    of    that    vcnuiaHo    hi i « 1 

illustrious  university.  Tho  usual  time 
of  tbo  examination  for  Remission  was  (he  day 
after  commencement.  Ilawtliorno  waB  pres- 
ent, undoubtedly,  a*  tlio  grnduntlng  exer- 
cises In  1821,  and  would  bo  duly 
Impressed  by  tho  unwonted  spectacle.  The 
valedictory  was  by  .John  Applclon,  now  chief 
Justice  of  Maine,  ily  the  terms  of  admission, 
Ilawtliorno  was  required  lo  write  Latin  grnm- 
maticalSy;  to  bo  versed  in  "Walsh's  Arith- 
metlc,,,  a  Ircatibo  not  of  tho  num- 
ber of  tho  Immortals  in  llfccra- 
tnro,  evidently;  to  know  geography;  and 
to  give  a  good  uceount  of  himself  In  tho  usual 
Works  of  Virgil,  Cicero  and  kindred  spirits, 
with  a  lest  In  Greek  not  disproportionate  to 
what  Is  now  demanded.  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 
who  was  then  a  tutor,  and  Uns  since  been  a 
teacher  In  Bowdoln  without  Intermis- 
sion, was  one  of  his  examiners.  Tho 
freshmen  numbered  3s*,  but  wlint  were 
those  among  20  sophomores?  It  is  to  be  pre* 
Bumcil  that,  tho  nstnranco  which  reaches 
Us  maximum  In  human  experience  early  in 
the  second  year  of  college  life  outweighed  tho 
u<\p5'  >i.y  in  numbers,  ay»d  tho  usual snbjoO: 
tion  was  the  lot,  it  Is  ti»  bo  presumed,  of  Chat 
generation  of  froshmen.  Prof.  Calvin 
K.  Stowc  waaono  of  tho  "grim"  sophomores 
of  that  day.  (>n  tho  first  Sunday  evening 
of  his  college  lito,  as  ever  thereafter 
during  the  four  yours,  tlawlhorac  would  be 
required  to  join  the  body  of  students  nnd  pre- 
sent himself  for  ,\  biblical  exercise.  Livy, 
Xenophon,  arithmetic  and  private  declama- 
tions would  cnptiEO  his  attention  during  tho 
first  term.  After  tho  freshman  year,  public 
exercises  in  elocution  and  English  composl- 
j  tiou  would  diversify  his  pursuit0. 

T1IKKK  WKHE  NO  KI.14CTIVEB 

In  those  days.     Latin  nnd  Urock   for  three- 
years  wero  not  absent  from  view.     Pnley  and 
Ptiitlcr,  Hlair's  rhetoric,  Stewart's  philosophy, 
Hedge's   lo^ic,    Henry's    chcntslry,    Locke's 
essay— on  these  Eubslr.ntial  things  did  ho  feed. 
The  mathematics  of    Harvard  tho  catalogue 
announces   as   a    pillion  ef    the  fea.-L      lie 
was  elected  to  Phi   Ileta    Kapoa,  Alpha  of 
Maine,  and  this  indicates  that  Hawthorne  was 
not  inattentive  to  tlie.-e  requirements;    nnd 
that     such     dcniamls     were     made    points 
lo     a     standard,    of    which    "not   high"   Is 
nn   inadequate   description.     Prof.    Packard 
remembers     Hawthorne's     excellent     Latin; 
themes,  and  the  bearing  of  the  young  man 
who  sat  on  the  front  bench  (Longfellow  being' 
two  scats  benlnd  him)  and  did  well  in  all  his 
classics.      His     Kngiish    compositions    were 
bo    noticeable    that      Prof.      Newman,      nn 
authority   in  rhoioric,  was  wont  to  summon 
tho  members  of  his  family  te  hear  the  remark- 
able productions  ot  him  who  was  "but  a  youth 
and  ruddy."    One  who  often  watched  li is  re- 
treating form,  and  would   then  steal  into  tho 
study    to   add    hor    childish    criticism,    still 
recalls  tho  indefinable  something  that  laid   its 
spell  upon  the  unformed  mind  of   the  young 
girl  who  was  to  delight  In  after  years  in  his 
pictures  laid  In  fair  colors.     The  commence- 
ment programme  of  JP25  nnuonnr.es  parts   by 
20  out  of  the  class   of   .".7,    but   Hawthorne's 
name  l»  not  among  them.     Longfellow  had  an 
"oration"      on     "Native     Writers."      Three 
had  a  "conference,"  of  whom  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott was  one,  and  discussed  Byron,  Scott  and 
frvtsfti.  unconscious   that    be    who    sat    and 
-":-,  himself  bearing  no  sharo  in  the  bur- 
";-i  beat  of  commencement  day,  was  to 
...  i«  acbfofemciit,  and  ontlivo  in  repute, 
■•(.  be,  the  three  authors  who  were  then 
..v40  wjjie  juvemlo  analysts  and  glowing 
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.■  ■'■1T.9KF.  his     classmates.      Hawthorne's 
'  \imn^  not    a    want    of    rank,    served 
.;<soi''nlm     among    iho<-e    not    figuring 
■taUto  And  orators  on  that  memorable  day. 
tOfliryof  Ilawtliorno  In  his  college  days, 
'„  ^merits  the  writer  of  this  paper  would 
,,rt-m!k  to  diKclo-e,  is  not  a  feature  of  thnt 
*4  Ilowd'iin  that  Is  so  uniiiual  as  lo  re  ,  eiro 
-    intent.     \  car*  after,  an  edition  of  P.owdoin 
■.rtits  was  prclaccd  with  the  regret  that  Haw- 
!  iTjle,  among  others,  had  declined  to  con- 
irifouto  to  its  panes.     What  man  13  ho  who 
graduates  and  has  not  made  two  verses  of 
poetry    bloom    where    only     oho     bloomed 
before?      This    tendency    to    -versify    Is    not 
needed  to  show  cause   why  a  decree  should 
issue,  but  the  moral  requirement  of  rhymlnir — 
for    to    that     imperative    does   the   custom 
approach  — was  fulfilled  by   Hawthorne  as  by 
otlicrR.    The  possibilities  of  prone  were  to  bo 
demonstrated  bv  him,  and  po  there  oneht  to  be 
lutlc  repining  that  litis  (Miclry  was  not  a  mar- 
vel.   "Fanshawo"  is  supposed  to  light  up  the 

BCKJfl  ItV   OP   1118  COU.I'OK     DAYS, 

but  the  pimple  detail  <  Hint  arc  hero  rehesrsr-d 
may  bo  even  more  effective.  The  expense  at- 
tending his  college  habitation  whs  not 
onerous.  Twentyifour  dollars  per  year  for 
tuition,  $0  for  room  rent,  whilo  th'»  usual 
price  of  board  was  %\.Vi  per  wrek.  This  Is  tho 
scale  of  price*.  Tho  "ni'licr  naked  walls" 
sheltered  him  for  a  pill  unco,  It  may  be 
affirmed,  when  later  outlays  aic  remembered 
oy  those  who  have  fallen  oti  less 
impecunious -times,  and  tho  fine  of  V0  cents 
for  neglecting  a  Ibi-mo  (nit  incident 
to  which  one  of  his  '-term  bills''  bears  witness) 
was  not  "Impressive,"  but  it  may  have  been 
enough  to  warn  iiiin.    11  is  playing  cards  for  a 

aunrt  of  wine-a  transaction  which  the  presl- 
cut  duly  reported  to  his  mother— was  not  a 
idlo.-B  contiguity  of  sh.'nlf!"  to  rest  upon 
oral  character,  though  not  to  be  free  from 
flgtienslon ;   and  this  inonllon   is  of   itself 
hec  of  tho  absence  of  Irregularities  hi  Iim 

college  life,  while,  to  many.Tho  wine  ni  cui~ 
le«o  would  seem  A  loss  evil  than  tho  fast- 
flowing  West  India  rum  of  tho  village. 
A  fine  of  50  cents  sot  tho  official 
seal  ot  condemnation  on  this  violation  of  tho 
laws  of  the  Institution.  This  escapade  Indi- 
cates that  he  was  not  n  recluse.  One  of  his 
classmates  speaks  of  the  rare  instances  when 
ho  laughed  outright  (thotur-li  his  face  evinced 
his  delight  In  the  jollity  that  might  be  abroad), 
and  of  his  serenity  unbroken  when  most 
would  be  demonstrative,  but  it  Is  not  a  faith- 
ful inference  to  fancy  tho  voting  iiuin,  whose 
tongue  was  tamed,  as  ihoroso  nnd 
repellent  in  his  demeanor.  The  beauty  of  his 
smile  lingers  la  tho  memory  of  those  who 
kucwhim  In  Ins  days  al  P.owdoin,  and  that 
wero  more  than  tho  immeasurable  talk  that 
distinguishes  moat  college  boy?.  Those  Who 
never  beheld  tho  illumination  of  his  coun- 
tenance read  his  works  with  a  veil  over 
their  faces.  The  remembraneo  of  that  light 
relieves  the  sombrcnonsof  his  gloomiest  pages. 
The  college  library  would  ceein  an  imposing 
array  of  works- known  and  unknown  to 
fame— to  him  whose  early  opportunlile3  had 
not  tmen  extended  lo  many  books.  The  mas- 
ters of  Kngiish  had  been  his  literary  meat  and 
drink  In  his  boyhood,  and  beforo  ho  was  14  tt 
8s  said  that  he  had  been  enamored  of  the 
Newgate  calendar,  while  n  few  other  unusual 
productions  were  under  his  notice.  Itunyan 
was  eminently  puggestlve  to  hltn,  and  tt  is  an 
easy  lnfcrcnco  that  the  power  and  pathos  of 
tbat  dramatic  dreamer  moved  Hawthorne  pro- 
foundly. 
#amea  C(wrdain,  dying  in  1811,  bequeathed  to 

tho  coiletre  his  librarv  of  •YcenUonai  esrcel> 
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of  toltlon  money  admitted  trim  to  vh.it  would 
charm  his  nnfolding  scuftibiUtics  to  an  nnox- 
peeled  extent.  This  outlay,  nlmogt  patheti- 
cally small,  opened  to  him  the  gate*,  and  lio 
entered' In  to  find  a  largo  In  hen  tattoo.  A 
collection- of  miuorats,  arranges  by  Unity, 
waa  a  further  offering  to  the  college  from 
Mr.  Bowdoiu,  and  this  was  rest  another 
token  that  tho  Institution  was  Intent  on  en- 
larging its  facilities  for  a  liberal  education. 
Infantile  now  would  sccra  the  yclcntifio  re- 
sources of  Hint  day,  but  such  an  it  had  gave 
tho  government  of  iho  college  to. tho  son*  who 
enmo  from  near  and  far.  Remarkable  young 
men  were  contemporaries  with  Hawthorne  In 
tho  poveral  classes.  Ills  own  class, 
whoso  COtli  reunion  was  commemorated 
by  Longfellow  In  iho  exquisite  verse* 
of  "Moriturl  Salntamiia,"  was  dlslvngoUbcd 
even  thou.  Following  the  alphabetical  Mig- 
gesllon,  tho  claae  list,  as  now  marked  and 
Inwardly  digested,  boars  witness  to  the 
strength  of  ttee  men.  James  \V.  Rraribtiry, 
United  Stales  senator  from  Maine  when 
Wcoster  and  Clay  nud  otnor  great  ligbta 
adorned  tho  Fonato  chamber;  George  U. 
tdiccver,  known  of  many  men  and  rend  of 
not  a  few;  Jonathan  Cilloy,  who,  at  8ft,  only 
10  years  after  his  commencement  day,  fell  In 
a  duel,  ou~cr)$h$ho  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  a 
mistaken  idea;  Patrick  Henry  Groenleaf,  an 
honored  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Henry  Wadswortb  Ixmgfcllow  and  Stephen 
Longfellow;  Alfred  Mason,  Frederick  Mellcn 
and  Edward  Hecring  Preble,  representatives 
of  families  of  distinction,  themselves  full  of 
pronrlcio  and  dying  loo  early  for  its  perfection  ; 
Samuel  1'nge  Benson  and  Cuilc.n  Sawtelle, 
racuabors  of  Congress;  John  8.  C  Abuott,  tho 
writer  of  many  books,  ami  others  who  would 
almost  exhaust 

WIK  ROLL  oy  TUT?  CtASS, 

from  Horatio  Bridge  to  Eugene  Weld,  both 
friends,  iu  particular,  of  Hawthorne.  In  other 
classes,  the  period  was  eminently  to  bo  re- 
marked, for  within  those  few  year*  Chief  Jus- 
tlco  Annloton.  United  States  Souator  James 

Bell,  Prof.  William  Smyt*.  Ur,  UavM  Ham- 
phrcys  8torer,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  William 
Pitt  Fesscnden,  Franklin  Pteroo,  Calvin  15. 
Btowo  and  Sergeant  Smith  Prentiss  were 
members  of  the  college;  nor  would  the  names 
of  their  fellows  bo  strange  (o  many  rcadors 
wore  they  eel  In  order  in  this  paper. 

Tho  atmosphere  was  not  heavy  oor  unin- 
spiring when  such  as  these  wore  about  the  nn. 
obtruslvo  *25  man,  for  whom  they  eagerly 
made  room  In  tho  high  plane  where  later  thoy 
were  thought  worthy  to  stand.  A  turning  to 
the  rogton  of  sentiment  is  never  nnwelooino, 
even  when  the  simplest  sketch  of  a  life  is 
undertaken.  Tbatcollogeandtown  which  wore 
estranged  socially  would  bo  anomalies.  Tho 
budding  affections  of  freshman  year,  and  the 
unkindly  frosis  of  the  graduating  period, 
when  the  blighting  effects  of  student  depar- 
tures, with  pledges  unsought,  fall  upon  maid- 
ens who  may  have  droamed  of  a  cooperative 
system  which  should  inclu.lo  themselves  and 
the  youths  who  now  "morrow  to  froth 
fields  and  pastures  now"— what  an- 
nalist can  ignore  this  phase  of  college 
life?  Tho  class  of  "2«  was  rarhor 
famous  for  lis  gallartrj',  and  tho  fair  daugh- 
ters of  the  town  were  In  nigh  spirits  in  thoso 
dnys;  gayoty  was  abundant,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  young  men  whose  bearing  was  lino, 
and  whoso  disposition  to  uvoid  an  excessive 
application  to  study  was  undisputed.  I'.u. 
Hawthorne  did  not  share  In  his  class- 
mates' watch  and  care  over  tho 
maidens  who  congrrgntcd  at  com- 
mencement,   and    win,,    through    tho    year, 
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wcro  not  unmindful  of  tho  existence  of  tho 
college.  There  Is  no  tradition  thai  h«j  was  an 
escort  frr  any  one  In  lhat  "garden  of  girls." 
Tho  library,  tho  Woods,  the  seclusion  of  tils 
room,  were  stronger  influence:*.  It  13  even 
possible  that,  when  his  friends  were  en- 
gaged In  nn  analysis  of  the  affections,  bo 
was  devoting  himself  lo  study  of  a  moro 
serious  nature.  The  ponlors  in  college  were 
permitted  to"  join  tho  medical  class  in  dh- 
seeling  and  Hearing  lectures,  Hawthorne's 
namo'ls  on  the  list  ul  thof.o  avrdiuu  tbnt'i* 
selves  of  this  privilege.  Afterward  ho  was  to 
disbect  the  heart  and  conscience  ol  hid  kind 
with  unerring  hanTl;"nowho  makes  tlio  body 
the  subject  of  his  sympathetic  nnd  pains- 
taking work.  Tho  reluctance  many  fool  at 
participating  In  tho  process  of  revolving  the 
iiumuu  fraino  Into  its  sci»arnto  factors  was  not 
his  portion,  and  his  untroubled  glance  would 
rest  as  poictioly  upon  the  panorama  of  the 
human  system  drawn  In  veritable  lloili  as  on 
some  anatomical  plctnro,  which 

DISTIL?. KI)   WO   DliW  Of  P-tOOn, 

and  knew  not  pangs  at  any  period  In  it«  ora- 
tory. 

"Idle  Lids"  Is  the  descriptive  title  Haw- 
thorne bestows  on  Bridgo  and  himself  when 
be  recalls  their  collego  days.  "Gathering 
blueberries  In  study  hoars"  13  one  count  in 
tho  Indictment,  ho  frames  against  their  con- 
duct; but  lie  says  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated 
"under  those  tall  academic  pines,-"  so  that 
conscience  was  only  sleeping,  seeing 
that  they  kept  within  right  of 
tlio  recitation  room.  "Doing  a  hundred 
things  that  the  faculty  never  heard  of,  or  else 
It  had  .been  the  wotko  for  us;"  lhat  la  a  gen- 
eralizing of  his  which  does  not  of  necessity 
argue  high  degrees  of  criminality,  while  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  waywardness  and  wanton 
departures  from  correctness  werecnn-ipicuous 
or  noticeable  features  of  his  eolleao  days, 
l'bo  love  of  letters  was  an  anchor  to  Haw- 
thorne, if  one  were  needed  for  him 
more  than  for  any  oilier  young  nan  In 
college.  The  fleeting  yearn  j;lido  away, 
and  there  Is  heard  tho  "Aiiis!"  which  always 
sighs  iuolf  out  upon  tlio  air  when  tho 
diplomas  are  displayed,' and  a  class  1*  about 
to  melt  Into  tho  vagueness  of  tne  alumnus 
state.  The  boys  of  'i">  hear  their  "acrendilt  liir," 
and  Hawthorne,  Longlellow  and  thy  rest 
press  forward  to  tho  elago  whore  the  presi- 
dent waits  lo  deliver  into  their  hands  the 
token  that  I  hey  ore  now  to  go  forth  to  be 
"brave,  loyal  and  successful" 

A  few  year-  oh-curo  Hawthorne— m  his 
solitude  he  is  prcparln?  to  lead  captive  the 
world's  intellect  and  stir  profoundly  Us  sensi- 
bilities—and  then  fame  is  no  longer  distant, 
but  comes  to  him,  ami  comes  lo  stay.  Vocal 
now  is  the  reticence  of  his  college  dayd.  His 
personality  Is  fedt  in  the  sccees  which  he  left 
years  bcJoro  with  few  of  the  Insignia  of 
greatness—  though  the  man  may  not  vtKit 
again,  save  rarclv,  Iho  halls  or  alma 
mater.  Seeing  tho  frnit,  It  Is  easy  to  look  hack 
and  discern  the  bud  and  blossom.  The  col- 
lege mind  is  haunted  by  his  pr.  soncc  as  if  Iho 
master  of  English  were  not  far  away.  More  a 
part  of  the  college  life  Is  he  than  when  he  sat 
upon  the  benches  and  went  In  and  out  before 
them  who  little  understood  liiin.  Hid  reserve 
Is  gone.  Evcrv  hour  ho  litters  his  message, 
nnd  they  who  remain  of  the  number 
that  saw  him  in  his  collego  davs.  and  not  less 
tho  long  line  of  tho  sons  of  Bnwdoin  that 
have  enmo  after  htm,  ara  dolightrd  listener:1, 
as  he  speaks  in  ton:-*  clear  and  moving,  and  Is 
ealu'ed  bv  tho  world  of  literature  a*  ono 
whopo  thoughts,  and  their  expression,  yield 
proot  that  thoy  worn  "born  for  Immortality. 
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very  wrong  Indeed.  That  was  merely  u  prtvotn  letter  ot 
congratulation.  Had  I  Intended  It  for  publication  I 
should  b»ve  cnlnlgcd  the  but  very  much,— enlarged  tho 
but,"  reimatirig  "enlarged  tho  but  "  twico  and  biting  tUo 
•>tnd"  off  vritit  his  lips,  aud  for  a  motucut  lookine 
thoughtfully  out  of  tho  window.  
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IKi*  IB.it  und  UEt*  Iiife— SSm  HiiiKtilir 
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rflnn»e-€oncord'rt  People  mad  llx  i"e- 
cutinriticM— Mr.  C/hannin*;. 

From   Our    Ktgular   Corrcwpondcnt. 

t  -  Boston,  Sunday,  April  1«,  two. 
A  day  in  Concord  can  be  made  a  rcd-lol  lor 
lay  in  ono'slifo.    Such  a  day  we  have  Just  lived, 
my  companion  to  tramp*  and  I.    And  what  wo 
Baw  and  beard  111  this  place,  whoso  name  and 
beauties  arc  bo  familiar  to  tbo  readers  of  Haw- 
thorne and  (TtioRBAtt,  ahd  which  Is  bo  pleasant- 
ly associated  -with  thoin  In  our  minds,  is  well 
worth  tho  telling.    We  sat  loot  in  the  town  not 
long     aftor'    \,     yesterday     morning,      and 
took     foot  '  out     of  It     H6t    loug     aftor     5, 
having   eiereiflod  that    important    aud    valu- 
able appcudago  most  thoroughly  and  "  done  " 
tho     town     to      our    ©om..  ete     satisfaction. 
Wo  walked  down  to  Walden  Pond  and  about  tho 
woods  that  snrround  it.which  formed  Thoreau's 
world  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  was  Haw- 
thorne's favorite  strolling-place,  and  is  Emer- 
son's now ;  we  bearded  the  new  hermit  of  tho 
woods  In  his  den  ;  visited  the  reminders  of  tho 
Revolutionary  War,  tho  skirmish  ground  and 
Conoord  River  ;  reverently  uncovered  our  heads 
at  Hawthorne's  grave ;  glanced  Into  the  "  Old 
Mauso,"  and  Into  what  was  HAWTifouNE's  last 
dwolUug  In  -this  world  :  saw; Emerson**  houao 
and  Thoreau's  homo  i  and  talked  with  many  of 
tho  Concord  people  about  men  and  things  In 
town,  and  gained  thereby  roitch  eholco  note-book 
stock.    We  were  most  fortunate  in  otir  choice  of 
a  day.    No  bettor  could  we  have  had  had  tho 
time  been  late  May  or  early  June,  Instead  of  mid- 
April.  Imagine  floecy  clouds,  a  warm,  stiff  brcoze 
from  tho  genial  quarters,  dustless  paths,  singing 
trees,  bright  snnnhino,  a  refreshing  half-hour 
shower,  brighter  sunshine ,  and.(  clearer  clouds, 
and  you  have  the  elements  that  seemed  £o  make 
our's  a  perfect  Spring  day.. 

THOREAU'8  SUCCESSOR.     

Wo  made  for  tho  pond  and  woods  the i  fir* t 
thing.  Our  main  objeot  was  to  h"nt  up  tho  si** 
oessor  of  Tiiqbbau,  the  young  !U«i'i  who  itfllYlJ8»r 
•  sort  of  hennlt  life,. itfter. the  Q*au)ple,;o£  Tuo* 
BEAD,  In  a  hut  of  jIh  owii  making  on  tho.  shore 
•f  the  pond,  studying  books-  a  little:  fwalviiature 
ft  good  d<al,r  and  getting  nouiishment  and 
strong!  h  from  eating  corn  andmeal  throe. times  a 
day  and  not  hing  else.  Wo  hod  hoard  that  such  a 
man  was  living  such  a  life  here,  but  about,  him 
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we  had  learned  but  little,  ftintof  his  whereabouts 
nothing  denude  whatever.    Tho  liuikcopor-r<-the 
only   poiron   wo  oatno  across,  while    st rolling 
through  tin?  village, sayooue good-natured  fellow 
whom  we  conoludod  was  Mn  Kmkkwn'8  Good 
Man  Friday,  for  ho  seemed  to  Im>  oxjri'Jsli'g  u. 
teudor  solicit  tide  over  the  place  of  the  "  thrifty: 
Sago  of  Concord/',  as  If.  ho  loved  his  iuiifttev  full 
as  well  as  hls.woru— the  innkeeper  could  lull  us 
nothing  about  him,  except  tliut  >mj  was  '*,*  queer 
sort  of  a  fellow,  and  lived  aomewhero  dow;n  yon- 
der hard   hy^thc  ,  pond ;  ho  guessed  he  didn't 
amount  to  much,  aud  wouldn't  boo  folks  any- 
how;  and    was   starving*   himself,  on    chicken's 
dough."    Therefore     wo.  found     it     no     ea*ty 
task     to     ll Till,     him,     not     unlike     "  hunting 
for     a     needle     m   , a    buy-mo  n,"     a-"*    .  !lhq 
homely     old  k  phrase  .-goes,     but    dctamHitod 
to  accomplisli.lt  if  tho  t)Uug(wa4  posslbje.   So  wo, 
ecourori  the  wpod*  that   skirt  the  )ioud,  pushed 
Our  way  through  tauglnd  bushed,  und  iu;uud  vitf, 
of  picturesque  trees,  ovpi;  sleep,  slipjiery  hdlrtr^, 
for  the  woods,  aro  in   great   part   of  pirn*— jnd 
across  kc;  cue, valleys,  coming  now  und  then  upon 
bits  of  landscape  v, hub  wouldjiavo.  ihurmed  a 
painter's  eye, and. noting,  as  v>o   passed  along, 
the  peculiarly  rich  deep  bhio  of  Iho  poim>w.*:tcr 
which  Tiiokeae  has  noted  and  dc  icribed  bo i ore 
us.    And  anally,  like  good  and  faithful  servanda, 
wo  were  reworded  Willi  tho  fnutsof   our  -labor; 
•  Over  aoross  the  pond,  looking  not  unlike  a  pile  of 
dirt  with  a  holo  in  its  front,  and  a   thin  ourl  of 
smoke  coming  out  of  its  top,  wtis    the    hut  for 
which  wo   wore   hunting.    Wo   had    found  our 
noodle  In  the  hay -mow.     Aud  now,  at  hist  on  tho 
trail,  we  makogood  progress,  aud  soon  brought  up 
to  tho  ppot  where  tho  hut  was  placed.    Wo  eamo 
upon  it  suddenly,  after  all,  notwilhstaiuling  our 
earo  not  to  brook  in  upon  the  hermit's  solitude 
too  abruptly,  ami  our  lutontion  to  attack  him 
carefully  andt  skillfully.    Wo  knew   wo  were  at 
our  Journey's  end  by  seeing  right  before  us,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  dozen  yards  distant,  the  rude  hut 
and  its  occupant.    They  formed  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture.   The   hut  is  built   of   rough    boards   and 
houghs,  faced  by  a  small  glass  window  aud  a 
glass  and  wood  door,  and  banked  up  nearly  to 
tho  top,  except  in  front,  with  earth  and  turf.    It 
Is  planted  In  ono  of  the  quietest  and  most  pic- 
turesque si<oU  about  the  pond,  where  tho  water 
makes  up  into  a  retired  cove ;  tbo   hills   aud 
woods   around  give  protection  from   the  cold 
winds,   nud   tho   water-ocapo   In    front,  framed 
by    Iho    trees,    is    beautiful     indeod.     In    full 
view   of  the   hermit,  as  wo  .were,  we  had.  no. 
chance  to  hold  a  council,  so  wo  made  boltl  ut 
once  to  address  him.    "  Good  morning,  rilr.    Can 
you  tfll  ii8  where  Mr.  Thobkau's  hut  wussitui 
atedl"    That  was  a  good  question  to  open  the 
heart  of  a  disciple  of  Tjioukan,  if  it  could  bo 
opened,  was  it  notl    "  A  few  paces  u>  tho  rear 
of  mine,"    he   answered  slowly,  looking  at  us 
Bcarchlngly    tho  while,    and    seemingly   unde- 
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up  Into  our  faces,  j mil  cordially  invltod  on  to 
enter  bis  modest  house.    Wo  accented  the  invita- 
tion with  alacrity,  awl  found  ourselves  iu  a  cosy 
find  comfortable  pluce.    In  one  comer  is  a  dhnln- 
tittvo  stove,  upoiLWUleawaa  then  boiling  a  put  of 
corn;  In  another  Ih  a  rough  cupboard,  and  along 
ouo  side  the  hermit's  bod  at  night  and  desk  at 
day.    Over  by  the  stove  hung  n  sack  of  corn 
aud   a   sack    of    meal,     a 
tin   cup    and   n    poker,    rind 
the  side  of  the  house  a  rural  broom,  or  ;i  broom 
made,  of  bought*,  -which,  by  the  way,  our  friend 
was  uslug  when  wo  came  up  to  the  hut,  so  that 
tho  floor  was  as  clean  and  white  a*  any  country 
Housewife's  kitchen  floor.    And  the  Avails  were 
rudely  adorned  with  bunches  of  leaves,  highly- 
colored  wings  of  birds,  queer  formations  of  bark, 
gnarled  branches  and  Indian  roil  cm,  tho  trophies 
of  his   walks.    Entering  Into  conversation  wo 
brought  out  out  host  by  degrees,  and  found  him 
a  genial,  pleasant  gentleman,  hi  spite  of  his  oddi- 
ties. We  talked  about  TiroRtiAU  and  about  him- 
self, his  life  In  the  woods  and  manner  of  Hying, 
and  got  his  whole  BtoTy  freely  given.  lie  has  been 
living  here,  we;  learned,  for  nearly  six  mouths. 
He  built  his    houtto    at    a    cost    of    a    trifle 
over   fifteen    dollars,  and    he  has  lived   com- 
fortably aud  fired   sumptuously  at  a  month- 
ly  expense    of"  Just   one   dollar.     His    house 
lias    been    so    warm     that    water     has    not 
frozen  in  it  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  though 
he  has  had  no  flro  during  the  nights,  and  while 
the  pond  by  the  door  has  been  bound  by  ice  the 
Season  through,?  Ho  brought  down  with  him 
frouTlown,  a  sack  of  corn  and  a  sack  of  meal, 
and  h«u  not  yet  exhausted  hie  store.    He  gen- 
erally  boils  his  corn  about  seven  hours,  and  eats 
It  cold,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot  after  tho  boil- 
ing, or  varies  tho  monotony  by  baking  It  Into  a 
hard  waffle— hence  the  waffle-iron  in  thcr  stove  - 
corner.    He  says,  now  that  Ida  stomach  is  fitted 
for  tho  corn  and  meal,  "the  only  true  food  for 
mau,"    it    will1*  receive    nothing   else,  ,  and 
ho    would   starve    ou    the     ''stuff. that    tho 
so-called    civilized,    people  pzlab    vn.'\    Once 
a  lady  in  tho  village  taking  pity  on  him  sent 
down  to  his  dcji;  a  loaf  of  brood  of  hei1  own 
making.    But  hq  could  not  eat  it.    He  could  get 
110  nourishment  from  It,  although  when  he  lived 
In  town,  and  before  he  had  learned  the  great 
goodness  that  he  says  Is  In  the  com  and  meal 
diet,  bo  would  have  considered  it  most  delicious 
food.    So  he  fed  his  rabbits  and  birds  with  the 
lady's  giU^a3Lihii4en^lmjQo  raoj-o^  We  aakod 
hiriKir  hoyfecpt  up  with  tho  times  at  all,  and  ho 
replied  that  ho  did  not,  for  ho  did  not  care  much 
for  what  was  going  on  outside.    Ho  didn't  care 
to  soo  any  papers  at  all.    His  time  was  fully  oc- 
cupied.   Ho  had  busied  himself  upon  a  certain 
work  that  ho  had  laid  out  for  tho  Winter,  read 
a   littlo,    walked     a    good    deal,   studlod    the 
woods    and    tho    hanks    of     tho     pond,    and 
t:uned  the  rabbits  and  the  birds.    Ho  had  quite  a 
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company  of  thoso  who  callod  regularly  every 
day  at  his  door  for  their  food.  Ho  had  calls  for 
the  birds,  and  some  of  them  wero  so  tamo  that 
they  would  light  on  his  head,  his  face  aud  his 
hand^  He  is  nOW'preparing  to  conio  out  of  his 
shell,  for  tho  Bummer  at  loast,  (obliged  by  the1 
force  of  circumstances,  or  in  other  words,  busi* 
ness,  to  come  back  fo  tho  city.)  And  so  ho  is 
educating  hlB  stomach  to  tho  groat  charge  it  Is 
to  oxporionoe  from  the  food  of  a  wild  111  v  as  ho 
expressed  Sty  "to  in&t  Of  a  wilder  called  civll- 
iBed.Jll%h»n  we  had  talked  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Ur"5o  we  started  out  for  the  promised  walk.  Ho 
pointed  out  to  us  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
woods  and  many  pretty  pictures,  showing  bis 
keen  perception,  and  how  carefully  ho  had 
studied  his  surroundings.  Uke  Tuoreau  ho 
scorned  to  have  &  f  great  tondnese  for  the 
troos,  and  to  regard  thoso  who  cut  them  down  as 
hie  personal  enemies.  Passing  by  afrcshly  clear- 
ed spot,  he  remarked  that  there  was  recently  one 
of  tho  finest  groups  Of  trees  In  the  woods,  but 
"  some  avaricious  farmer  cut  them  down,  think- 
ing thjit  they  would  bettor  bo  in  tubs  and  pails 
to  Soak  old  women's  feet  In."  Koachiag  a  well- 
worn  path,  lie  said :  "  This  is  mine,  good-bye ; " 
aud  we  parted  pleasantly.  I  trust  tha  if  ho  should 
chance  to  seo  these  words  about  him,  ho  will  not 
think  mo  "some  Jackass."  Wo  callod  on  him  in 
good  faith,  not  so  much  to  question  him  for  the 
boiioflt  of  curious  newspaper  readers,  but  because 
we  wero  reiiliy  Interested  In  himself  and  his 
ways,  as  we  said  we  were.  And  I  will  assure  nJm 
that  my  friend  docs  honestly  think  of  trying  a 
hut-life  lor  a  fow  months,  something  liko  his,  as  Ih) 
said,  but  with  a  (Met  what  wo  of  "  tho  wilder  Lifo, 
the  civilized,"  regard  as  more  palatable,  if  not 
substantial,  than  corn  and  mrial. 

'  i  HAwrmmNfc. 
Hawthorne's  gvave,  tho  Old  Mauso,  aud  the  last 
home  of  Hawthorne*  will  long  ho  objects  of  the 
liveliest  interest  iu  Concord.  Tho  first  is  in  the 
Woll-nahicd  village  burylng-gfound,  "Sleepy 
Hollow  Ce.i netory. "  Tt;  is  iu  a  rot  ired  part  of  the 
cemetery,  in  tho  midst  of  a  cluster  of  tall  pine 
trees,  on  tho  brow  of  a  picturesque  bill.  Tho  spot 
was  one  of  Hawthorne's  favorito  resorts,  and 
is  an  eminently  fit  [dace  for  tho  grave  of  uuch  a 
in. in.  Two  modest  miirblc  slabs,  one  at  tho  head 
of  the.  grave  ami  the  otiwr  at  tho  foot,  bearing 
Minply  the  name  "Hawthorne,"  nodato  of  birth 
or  ti;de  of  death,  point  out  his  body's 
restinr.  •-i.-'-'eo.  I  recall  his  funeral.  It  was 
in  Juno,  '04,  I  believo,  a  perfect  tiny.  A 
host,      ot      literary     |  people       wore      prewnt, 

iflCllldlllg      l,0\<;ITd.iOW,      nVH.,HE)»,    "f/OW-m.t,, 

Kmi.ks.jn,  riEEiis,  Wnn-j't.K,  Alcove  and 
I'ii.'.nm:.!;.  It'-v.  JAMES  Freeman  Clark rt  con- 
di'Hed  tliofptint  services,  ami  a  long  procession 
ol  sorrow fiti  mou.-uor.  foMowc.l  tho  author,  )tnM, 
^r'-.'iar  a:nl  friend  to  the  ip'uvo.  There  wfi.i  no 
h'jo  isc  or  carriage,  bid  the  old  friotidn  and  colla- 
horcrs  of  HawthdRNR  tenderly  bore  his  coffin 
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fr./iii  1778  toisej,  llvo  ill  tln»  Old  Manse  uow. 
II  \wnioitNi:V  la.st  homo  is  desolate.  It  i«  on  I  ho 
old  Host  on  road,  over  which  the  Jiiit IhIioi^  came 
in  the  llovoluiionary  days  to  inglorious  detent. 
Its  singula v1  tower,  in  which  IIawthoknij  ar- 
ranued  hid  study,  has  often  boon  described,  and 
said  by  many,  more  enthusiastic  than  sensible, 
to  have  bt'nn  tho  model  for  tlie  tower  in  the 
"  Marble  Fawn."  Hawthounic's  people  nro  now 
living  abroad,  and  so  tho  house  is  empty  und  y»d- 
lookiujj,  und  in  its  windows  is  the  placard,  "  For 
sale  or  to  let." 

CpNGOKD  l'fcOI'IE,  LITERARY    AND  OTHERWISE. 

There  seems  to  bo  but  little  lite  in  Concord.  Wo 
were  in  tho  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but  saw 
hot  moro  than  half  a  dozen  people  aud  but  littlo 
goiii^on.  The  place  was  as  qu let  as  mostcouu- 
t  ry  towns  on  Sundays.  Everything  is  «l_ill,  guiet, 
serene.  And  this  is  doubtless  tho  scoret  of  Its  se- 
lection ns  a  homo  by  so  many  literary  people ; 
indeed,  we  lead  that  "  the  njnet^u^repose^oT 
the  place  have  madolt  a  tavorile  with  men  e?let- 
fers,"  and  women,  too.    T  lie  re  is  doubtless  littto 


sociability  among  the  literary  people  of  the  place. 
They  have  no  club,  no  meetings,  no  "conversa- 
tions."^ I  don't  mean  to  s:iy  tiiat  they  havolioTTT- 
injf  what  over  to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  they 
.have  no  clique  such  as  tho  lit„ciiuar  neo.plo  in 
Cambridge  and  this  city  have.    Perhaps  they  are 
jealous  of  each  other;  or,  moro  "charitably,  per- 
haps they  have  too  much  to  do  to  cultivate  each 
other.    I  found  one  thing,  that  Concord   people 
do  not  appreciate  each  other.    Emerson  tells  us 
in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Tiiokeau  that  "  lie 
was  of  short  slat  nro,  tirmly  built,  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  strong,  serious    blue    eyes,    and 
,a   grave   aspect— his   fnco   covered  iu    the  late 
years   with  a  becoming   hoard."     But  a  neigh- 
bor    told     us     that     he     used    to   ,pasa,  her 
door  frequently,  end  she  was  always  reminded 
of  nothing  else  but  anjowl  when  she  noticed  him. 
Hi'  had  a  hooked  nose,  Imr.hy,  unkempt  Wnlbkpra, 
and  his  eyes,   big,    round,   aharp  and  piercing, 
looked  out    searehingly  through  his  hair  which 
hung  over  them.    Ilo  wa*  short   and  Ungainly, 
and  ho  had  a  stooping  figure  and  a  shullling  gait. 
And.    she   added,  VI  don't  under.- land  why  his 
books  should   be   so   popular."     Such   is  fame 
at     home.     The,      towns-people      have     a     ly- 
ceiiiu.     and     now   and ["then  'f  Emerson  reads', 
an  essay    before    them.     The     people    general-, 
ly    speak     of     him     with  awe,    but     all     ad- 
mit that  he  Is  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.    The  Auons, 
I  lie  venerable  Hiconson,  Miss  Louisa  M.,  who  is 
coming  out  so  well  In  literature,  and  her  sisters, 
are  liked  by  all.    They  live  in  one  of  tho  prettiest 
cottages    in   the   place,     though     Mr.    Alcott 
adorned  it  with  his  own  hands.    But  this  letter 
must  be  closed.    My  notes  are  not  half  exhaust- 
ed, but  I  might  as  well  leave  them  hero  as  any- 
where.   I  should  like  to  write  something  about 
the  river  and  the  monument  grounds,  and  give  a 
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bitof  exneii -nee  hi  hying  to  get  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Ciianmm,,  the  other  and  the  veteran 
hermit  of  Cone., i,i,  and  t(.„   him   Wt,  Wero  made 
togivet.poui    do.Mg:,},  |t,  i,js  direction   by  the 
narration  of  the  experioin-pof  one  who  had  tried 
before  us  and  was  better  armed  than  we,  having 
a   "letter   of   Introduction."      This   gentleman 
went  to  tho  houso  In  which  Mr.  Ciiannimj  lives 
with  an  old  housekeeper,  and  knocked  for  admis- 
sion.     The   housekeeper  coming  to  the  door 
ho     presented    his     credentials,    and    claimed 
an   audieuco   with    Mr.    Ciianmnc.      Noticing 
the  letter,  she  thought  that  perhaps  her  master 
would  make  this  petitioner  an  exception  to  his 
rule,  and  so  sho  lot  tho  gentleman  in. to  tho  entry- 
way,  and  went  to  announce  iiim.    But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Ciiakkino  appeared  at  tho  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  looking  fight  into  the  eyes  of  his 
culler,  ho  said:  "Tell  that  person  to  go  away. 
I  don't  want  to  see  him."  MUNROE. 


—A  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican  his 
a  few  words  about  the  celcbritu      of  Concord, 

tho  studio  of  May 

among  the  women 

tho  greatest.    «It 

me 


stern  or 
e  power 


Moss.  He  pays:  "  We  en 
Alcott 
sculpt 
"Winter/he 
boine  neafBost 
the  city  until 
boughs  in  the  gVmt  el 
house.  Louisa  Alcott, 
have  of  late  taken  mc)i 
industrious  writer,  and 
es,'  'Moods,' and  'Littlo 
followed  by  a  brilliant  and  origmal  nov 
sense  of  humor  is  strong  and  well 
Mr.  Aleott  himpelf  is  by  nofoeafas/'Of  a 
serious  temperament.  His  descrrf>tiv< 
in  conversation  is  rarely  equaled  ;^t  is  an  in- 
cessant spiritual  flame-  a  continuous  electricity 
of  wit.  He  might  almost  bo  called  tho  master 
of  Amcncnn  conversation.  The  cheerful  homo 
of  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  the  novelist  and 
feuilMenkle,  is  distinguished  by  less  of  the  po- 
culiarities  which  form  such  a  delightful  study 
in  Concord,  but  has  an  atmosphero  of  its  own 
which  is  irresistibly  charming.  Its  mis- 
tress, whose  facile  pen  now  amuses  so  many 
jreadeis,  is  a  rare  talker,  and  not  the  least  bit 
of  a  bluestockirg.  Her  novel  of  "  Cipher," 
just  completed  in  the  prosperous  Oalaxu,  and 
about  to  bo  issued  by  Scribner,  of  New  York, 
is  only  the  forerunner  of  numerous  equally 
entertaining  ones.  Mis.  Austin  has  one  of 
those  fresh  and  piquant  faces  which  few  women 
in  America  retain  after  thirty,  bat  which  con- 
trasts powerlully  in  her  case,  with  the  beauti- 
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hnt,  the  good  mother  would  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  let  him  go,  notil  ho  had  corrected  tho 
effect  of  bis  simple  diet  upon  bis  stomach,  by 
ta3ling  of  her  own  good  cookciy. 


[Correiqioudev.co  of  Tin"  dotirunl. 

Letter   from   Old  Concord, 


Muss. 


A  Queer  Town  itu<l  Sjiion-  S'cople. 

Cox.'oitp,  \Iii«^.,  Jim,  J(t,  1TJ 
'!'•'  the  r.'littmot  The  /lotion  Journal': 

KACT.s  lAM'OKTANt  IN   HlsroilV. 

l'vcrybody  reads  The  JJon/hn  Journal;  every  bod;  , 
jhircfore,  who  writes  for  l(  should  bo  carcl'iil  in  stale- 
friouts  which  rolute  to  historical  or  geographical  fact-. 
In  no  article  In  Tho,  Jourixd  some  weeks  ago.  n  writer 
locates  this  old  town  on  the  "Maine  Itailroad,  nn 
hour's  ride  from  Hoston."  Can  It  ho  so?  On  looking 
idioiit  I  fee  the  swelling  hills  when1  the  Indians  kindled 
llnir  wntch-IIros— old  I'unketux-ott.  Aunursnttek  and 
Na-hawtu<  k  ;  mid  yonder,  l"a!r  Haven  Hay,  where  thev 
ftahlishcd  (heir  winter  quarters.  From  the  south 
comes  the  placid  South  llrntich  Ulvei',  ami  from  th" 
ufo*t,  the  more  lively  As;!ubol,  meandering  through  one 
if  the  most  charming  \ alley s  In  the  world,  and  when 
urged  on  by  spring  floods  predion  the  waters  of  the 
iouth  Hrnneh  17*  slrrant  .'—Then  there  Is  Spencer 
III 00k,  which,  In  n  /<>»,'/  tlmntfi,  rend-  forth  an  1111- 
usual  volume  of  water  Just  In/ore  <i  fall  <>/  rain  .'  There 
ure  also  the  broad  meadows  sprond  out  before  me, 
imvn  in  the  slimmer  and  Hooded  in  the  winter.  On 
i lie  wee t  side  of  the  village  1  hear  the  rumbling  of  the 
.•ins  and  tni'  i-hrill  whistle  on  the  Filrhburfl  Railroad, 
jijid  therefore  it  cannot  be  Unit  Old  Concord  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Slate.  Mo!  ltlssilll 
herei  V>  ahlen  U  here,  nnd  the  stream  that  ruin  np  hill, 
nuil  the  obliging  brook  that  notlllo-t  us  when  the  lieuvens 
rhall  be  openi  d  and  ruin  defend  upon  the  pareheij  and 
hungry  soil.  All  thi"  evidence  declare"  that  Old  Con- 
cord bus  not  been  transferred  l<>  the  "  Maine  Railroad," 
but  si  ill  nestle*  in  Its  undent  scat,  where  the  Hat  of  the 
Creator  placed  li  at  lirst. 


Si 


A   (M.OKIOPfl  TOWN   MKKTINO. 

But  leaving  this  old  lore,  let  me  tell  voit  ahiltt  odr 
{'oiioiK  town  meeting  In  relation  to  the  railroad  al- 
udi  (I  to  111  n  former  loiter.  The  projectors  of  this  new 
transit  route,  bore  !n  kind  remembrance  the  great  ra.l- 
way  lutcrert  manifested  b>  the  people  of  Coucord  in 

former  times.  They  remembered  the  matchless  skill 
with  wlrrh  they  miinnped  the  Uiiih'rifmuiui  llailiwt 
pfvcrnl )  cars  ago,  nud  that  although  struggling  uud'r 
the  inn  t  udverM*  circumstances,  they  were  able  to  cou- 
v>  y  nil  passengers  and  frelirht  In  good  order  to  the  fa- 
11. on ..  port  Llbvrlfi  of  the North.  Hearing  these  things  in 
uiiiid  the  projectors  proposed  giving  our  people  a  dlreot 
interest  In  the  road  for  it  fn\r  quid  pro  tiuo.  It  was 
Ibis,  that  tho  townt  subscribe  »'2;V(.<X)  for  2(0  shares  of 
roiumou  stock  In  the  road.  This  was  what  the  meet- 
ing tift*  caVcd  U)  determine,  There  was  a  rousing  at- 
tendance; tuch  04  one  03  has  not  bceu  seen  sluce  the 
day  of 

"  Tippecanoe  nnd  Tiler  too." 
The  stout  yeomen  were  there  from  their  farms;  the 
lawyers  left  their  hooks  and  the  poteonry  his  pills;  ami 
doctors,  nud  ministers,  nnd  tradesmen,  mechanics  and 
I  hllnsopcrs  helpcri  to  make  uj)  the  goodly  throng. 
V.\ erybody  but  women, nnd  wo oxt>oct thorn  next  March. 
Our  Town  Hall  has  put  on  It*  best  apparel  for  their 
reception,  it*  wood  work  Is  glittering  with  fresh  paint, 
its  w  alls  rue  newly  frescoed,  mat  ling  linen  tlie  aisles,  nud 
everything  will  go  as  "  merry  as  marriage  holla  "  when 
the  dear  voters  como  Into  the  hustings  with  iw.'Thfl 
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masculines  mean  to  honor  the  occasion  by  now  nock* 


n  oy 
If  th 


ties  and  hoots,  nnd  more  costly  clothing  If  they  can  af- 
ford It. 

H>  the  Wfty,  Ifnny  of  your  Fraternity  nre  pining  In 
•it  gle  loneliness,  they  would  he  In  the  line  of  dutyto 
become  spectators  on  that  occasion.  1  can  assure  you 
that  there  are  those  bore  who  tiro  lit  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  that  highest  compliment  overpaid  to  woman,  by 
the  author  of  the  /•Tattler."  poor  l»lck  Steele,  who  Paid 
of  his  v\  ifi',  that  'Mo  have  loved  her  was  a  UIm'mI  educa- 
tion." In  the  midst  of  this  grand  assemblage  the  Di- 
rector ol  the  road  from  this  town  made  n  statement  so 
e'ear,  candid  and  unequivocal  that  little  argument  was 
in  •rer.»nrv.  Still,  there  were  earnest  voices  on  both 
"ides.  Hie  vote  was  by  ballot,  and  on  counting  there 
\\\\<i  "e'en  Jest."  enough  to  carry  the  proposition  by  a 
two-thirds  vole!  So  the  measure — hardly  expected  by 
anybody  to  be  adopted— wn«  lost.  Hut  no  good  temper 
was  lost,  Nohody  complained,  nnd  some  of  our  phi- 
losophers Wi  ut  away  full  of  rapture  at  the  working  of 
our  11  pulillctm  Institutions,  and  glorying  in  tin 


dure  at  tin 

i'  peace- 
ful submission  to  majorities.    SlrCharles  IMIkcot  Kng- 


land  ought  to  have  been  present  taking  notes.  What  a 
grand  spread  he  could  make  of  It  liefore  his  republican 
audiences  nt  home!  I  low  lie  would  oxtoll  the  "lllrd  of 
Freedom"  and  the  Town  Meeting  at  Old  Concord!' 
Hut  the  Hoston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Corporation  don'l 
-top  at  t ritles;  the  work  of  surveying  Is  con»tautly  go- 
ing on.  nnd  the  pound  of  shovels  and  picks  and  the 
ducking  of  ledges  Is  daily  expected.  Two-thirds  of  our 
people  are  undoubtedly  lu  favor  of  the  enterprise,  and 
will  encourage  It  by  voice  ami  purse,  but  Individually 


town.    Hodford  mid 


'IIIUIJIMll       VllVl'-s.  l«n-        IMIUII^n       Vf        '  I  UN       Ml         ' 

"  hermits,'*  like  condiments  upon  the  table,  have  g 
a  delightful  relish  nud  llavor  to  the  more  profound 


and  not  through  the  agency  of  th 
tlroton  have  come  nobly  to  the  work  in  their  Corporate 
rapacity,  and  Littleton  In  the.  most  liberal  spirit,  but 
by  individual  subscription. 

MI'.N  AMiV,'ii.\ID  "FloMonp. 

1  have -aid  that  1  oncord  was  a  queer  place      Tt  cer- 

,l,il,l>   ha-   I n   givatlv   distinguished  by   its  literary 

men.  Their  works  have  a  world-wide  reputallon,  jt 
ha*  nlso  men  eiftjicht  at  the  bench  and  bar,  in  thonilm 
Irlry,  and  men  bf  large  [Influence  and  worth  In  the 
Hnunclul   circles.       The    writings   of   ftwo   or    three 

rheii 
pro- 
ductions of  "  the  philosophers."  Thoroau  sounded  the 
clear  depths  of  >V ahlen,  nnd  the  more  Intricate  ones  of 
the  human  mind,  surrounded  by  dim  forests,  where 
the  owlj  bat  and  fox  were  his  triad  friends.         ' 

Hawthorne  wrote  on  the  hanks  of  hi «  loved  Concord 
river,  floating  lu  bis  favorite  boat  upon  its  placid  water-, 
or.  wearvlng  of  this,  midst  fragrant  apple  blossoms  in 
the  orchard  behind  the  "OlaAIanse,  Introduced  to 
us 

♦'  The  wolrd  sisters,  hand  In  hand, 
Forte.™  of  llui  sea  nnd  land"  — 
and  Fnicrson.  In  his  qnlet  retroat  under  murmuring 
pluos,  grnsped  the  levrr which  Archlmldes failed  to  find, 
and  moved  the  world  1  Aloott  sits  lu  his  secluded  man- 
sion, behind  his  queer  fence,  chnrmlug  fortunate  circles 
with  his  gentle  and  instructive  "Conversations,"  while 
his  gifted  daughter  has  put  the  wholo  nation  into  extu- 
sles  with  an  "Old  Fashioned  Olrl  "  aud  a  grout)  of 
"  I  .lit'*  Men  and  Little 'Women  I" 

Verily  Concord  <s  a  queer  town.  Its  waters  run  up 
Mil,  Its  brooks  now  when  there  Is  no  water  elsewhere, 
much  of  its  soil  Is  lean  nnd  poor,  nud  yet  its  people  are 
rich  !  And  now  that  my  hand  Is  In,  gentlemen,  lei  me 
lell  you  of  another  matter  which  has  transpired  here, 

WniCIt  PKLATEH  MOSTLY  TO  AHT. 

About  two  years  ago,  three  or  four  young  men  sat 
by  the  fire  munching  raw  Swedes  turnips,  m  young 
men  und  young  maidens  too  sometimes  do.  At  the  close 
ul  the  (bast,  one  of  I  hem  holdup  between  th  il>  and 
linger  a  huge  bug,  cut  from  the  turnip!  It  represented 
the  little  mi  .ister  frequently  used  as  u  match  s«fe,  und 
may  lie  seen  in  the  windows  of  funcy  stores.  Tills  was 
the  first  dawning  of  a  hidden  genius  which  In  destined 
greatly  to  adorn  the  world  ofurt.  In  a  short  time  other 
small  articles  uppenred  modeled  In  clay,  then  a  model 
ola  dog  of  11  friend;  this  was  followed  by  a  deer,  so 
exqultclv  represented  os  to  draw  high  praise  from  mod- 
elers of  large  experience,  who  were  applied  to  as  teach- 
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into  her  wiilinir  our  his  tale  of  devotion  tind  Iov<>.  In 
conception  ami  execution  it  i-  a  wonderful  production 
of  art.  As  the  clown  said  in  the  play,  it  is  more  natural 
ti.sm  life.  In  expression,  in  attitude,  in  flip  exact  dis- 
position of  every  feather,  this  work  challenges  compos- 
ition from  any  source  whatever.  Samples  of  these 
Hrds  mny  he  seen  at  Williams  &  Everett's,  and  at 
(.lark,  l'lunton  &  Co.'s,  VI  Summer  street,  Boston. 
Sumo  months  ago  the  latter  house  ordered  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  owls  in  Parian  from  England,  and  now  I 
notice  In  'I'lir  Ilnstuii  Journal  that  a  new  invoice  has 
Peon  received  hy  I  lie  good  steamer  Aleppo,  which  has 
iust  arrived  in  your  port.  Another  work,  width  I  have 
'not  seen,  "The  Cow  which  Hct  Chicago  on  Fire,"  ha - 
been  completed.  It  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise 
ly  tho-o  acquainted  with   objects  of  vertue  and  art 
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sold  to  u  commodore  in  the  {',.  S.  inivv, 
wle,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Whichloii.  It  is 
•worth  it  long  vi.dt  to  sec  it.  From  Mr. 
Whieldon's  ninny  of  the  party  went  to  the 
(/'uncord  library.  established  1*71'.  ami  spent 
a  short  time,  and  >  hor ti y  In  (ore  eight  all 
btonglit  up  at  the  town  hail  where  good 
S(  ats  were  tound  lesi  rvc.l  l'-r  the  parly. 


#* 


tVnldcit  and  Old  X'oncorcl. 


•<ftG#o1^< 


*7H 


I  hiring  these  ellorts  the  young  artist  passed  one  month 

with  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  of    to  Waldcn  Pond  and  Old    Concord,  yestor 

New  York,  and  Is  recently  under  the  instruction  of  one 

of  lUvit ou'h  distinguished  artists.   Dr.   llrramer.    JCrj  i- 

scarcely  i.'l  years  of  age,  and  son   of  the   Hon,  H.   V 

I'-reuch  of  this  town,  who  will  afford  him  e\  cry  facilit) 

lor  improvement  in  his  favorite  art. 


day,  was  shared  by  the  JJaplist  Society, 
which  mad (i  up  the  larger  portion  of  the 
company,  say  UU.j  out  of  400  all  told.  The 
day  wa>  as  '•perfect  as  a  (lav  in  June.'  anu 
litis  lac  ult  v  of  unitntion  did  not  seem  to  come  bv  do-  {„.,,.,.,.,,  the  mioi-K  !it  the*  5'om!  mil  tie. 
-roe,,  but,  like  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  was   horn'  full    l,uV,  M  ,  ', '   V\  ,      ■  ■ 

grown:  for  his  lirst  cubits  were  very  near  perfect ion  ""amok' about  Old  Concord,  it  was  unani- 
oi  their  kind.  How  much  time  and  thought  had  been  nmu-lv  voted  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
pen  to  if  bvtlie  inner  workings  of  themind  cannot  1*  affairs* of  the  season.  The  onvniuir'  of  the 
known,     lo  the  common  observer  the  progressive  si  ens  ,,       .    ,  ,  «.>.••  -.i  • 

of  improvement  are  slow,  not  because  they  were  not    ^v,'ton  "oa('    ''as    brought     Nasnua    within 
n  al  ai  d  important,  hut  b  c.ea  ethuerigiuul  cil'uri  -  w.  rt<    easy  reach  of  one  ol    the    most    delightful 
0  !""'''• •  S   I'.        picnic  resorts  to  be  found  in  New  limrland. 


PEA  II IS  FROM  COACOh'D. 

TlulixnusioH-A  <;<>bclin  Carpet— Lee- 
tiu-e  l>y  llnlpli  Wnltl©  Kiiiirsuii. 

The  excursion  to  Old  Concord,  Wednes- 
day night,  over  the  Nashua.  Acton  &  Boston 
Railroad,    was   an    enjoyable    occasion    in 

which  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
including  some  from  the  towns  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  participated.  Upon 
arriving  at  Concord  the  party,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  E.  11.  Spalding,  visited  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  \V.  Whieldon,  a  well- 
known  author,  where  it  was  shown  u  fine 
specimen  of  the  world-renowned  Gobelin 
carpet.  These  carpets  are  all  remarkable, 
both  artistically  and  historically.  They 
weie  manufactured  in  the  tif.ee  nth  century, 
and  although  the  specimen  shown  us  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  it  retains 
its  beauty  to  a  remarkable  degree — there 
being  only  some  slight  traces  of  fading  col- 
ors. It  i^  a  historic  fact  that  Louis  XIV. 
oi  France  purchased  the  manufactory  for 
the  Slate  and  since  that  time  it  has  belonged 
to  the  government.  The  art — each  carpet 
being  complete  in  one  piece  made  by  hand. 
the  operative  sitting  or  standing  behind  it — 
w  s  nearly  lost  in  toe  revolution  but  was 
r.-v>»rcd  I  y  Napoleon.  They  were  manu- 
fattured  only  for  the  royal  families  and  no 
cuiTjuotior ,  was  allowed  to  possess  one. 
In  the  revolution  manv  of  the  Kings  sui- 
feied  by  marauders  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  carpet  was  stolen  at  that  time  and 
kept  secreted  for  manv  vcars  when    it    \va« 


and  me.de  as  ;i  neighbor  to  one  of   the  most 

beautiful  and  interesting  of  New   England 

towns.     Tiio.-e  of  our  people  who  have  not 

strolled    about   the    broad   and     handsome 

street-  of   Concord  village,  nor  looked  into 

her  noble  public  library,  nor  paused  before 

the. granite  shaft    that    marks    the    opening 

fight      ol     freedom    at     Concord     bridge, 

nor  gazed  with  parlo*vnblo  furiosity  at  the 

hone,  s    of     the       mod     honored      name.- 

n       American       liter, dure,        can       spend 

no       more      healthful        and       rational 

ay  than,    at     Waldcn    and    old    Concord. 

ike  a  little  more    time    than  two  hours  at 

latter  phe-e.av  th:(  ;,  not  enough.      '1  he 

\ks  of  yesterday's  excursionist*  arc  due 

itu-niior.s-  to  the   courteous   gentleman 

ha>  i  barge  of  tin-  grounds  at  Waldcn, 

oluetor  (lidding.;,  ami  Mr.  to  lielden 

cord. 


Notes  an  ft  (Qucric0, 

5  ,  t   ( £  . , — „     /  g-  s  3 

li'or  the  New  York  Oboerver. 
An  Old    Surying  Ground. 

BY   IlKV.  J.  W.  CUICKKUING,  1>.  I). 

On  the  l'ith  of  April,  \~t7o,  the  British  troop*, 
closely  followed  by  the  heroes  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  passed  by  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge 
in  the  latter  village,  on  which,  even  then,  wa* 
an  ancient  burial  place. 

It  still  remains,  seldom  used,  but  not  neglect 
cd,  with  well-worn  paths  leading  to  houio  noted 
graves.  It  is  essentially  unchanged  for  the  last 
geo.  ration,  during  the   growth   and    improve- 
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This  stone  itt  designed  by  I'a  durability  i<>  pcrpetuato 

the  meuioiy,  ami  i>y  its  coiorlo  represent 

ttie  worm  chancier  of 

AOIIi  A  I  L      DUDLEY, 

Who  tl:cd  April,  1514, 
i  KO<i  ».'t. 

Another  commemorates  a  little  e;irl  of  11, 
"  L'xccllcnt  for  her  reading  and  soborno?,*." 
What  u  pen  picture,  at  a  bingle  stroke,  of  a 
prim  ami  proper  little  maiden.    Few  such  now- 
adays . 

The  most  remarkable   inscription,  deserving 

to  be  reprinted  every  few  year.-,  is  that  over  the 

grave  of  a  slave  who  died  just  a  century  ago. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

Cod  will*  u?  free. 
Man  wins  im  si  ivos. 

I  W.ll  U*  OOll  W  llH. 

(JoJ'h  w  ill  bo  done. 

m:nE  mks  tiu:  iiody  or 

JOHN  JACK, 

:i  native  Of  Africa,  who  dicl  In  Maxell,  lTTH. 

ai/f  il  ab   ut  UO. 

Tb on ph  bni  ii  in  n  I ■:  nd  of  slavery, 

Me  waa  born  five. 

Tlioujrh  be  l:v«>«l  in  a  laml  of  liberty. 

He  lived  a  s'  ivc, 

'Till  by  his  honest  t!>o'  sulcn  bibora 

lie  Mi'jiii'  I'd  thu  source  <>t  slavery, 

Win  oil  f,'- velum  his  Ire.  (torn; 

Tho'  nut  loan*  Imfoio  Oca  in,  t.'o'>  tffiu.d  tyrant, 

'i>.vo  liini  bin  Ma  1  emancipation. 

Ami   set   Ii  mi    on   a    touting  wita    kings. 

Though  a  slave  to  vice 
He  pr;i'  t .. « •  •  < I  ».nn>-o  virtues 
Witiiout  which  kinus  ::re  but  slaves. 

The  author  of  this  unique  specimen  of  an- 
tithesis is  unknown.  But  it  certainly  displays 
no  little  tab  tit^  and  proves  that  the  writer  h.id 
thought  deeply  upon  tho  anomalous  f-yst-jm. 
whose  entire  overthrow  within  a  century  ho 
'cv.il  I  hardly  have  anticipated. 

Would  that  all  t Tie  ancient  graveyards  in  our 
unaneient  country  were  as  caicfully  Kept,  and 
the.  most  noticeable  epitaphs  renewed,  as  t iris 
last  has  evidently  been,  on  fresh  stone'-,  before 
becoming  illegible* 


THE  GRAVIS  OF  THE  HAW- 
THORNES. 

~I.LI.IV    HOLLOW,  AND    KEXPAL   GKKK.W 

lucre,  are  many  lovely  and  noted 
places  in  (lie  quiet  town  of  Concord, 
Mas.*.,  but  not  one  lovelier,  or  more 
universally  visited,  than  the  peaceful 
cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

People  v,  no  were  children  in  Con- 
eon!  twenty-live  years  ago  remember 
it  well  a-  a  lonir  ridge  of  low  hills  cov- 
ercd  with  pines;  where  violets  and 
anemones  abounded  in  the  spring, 
where  birds  and  squirrels  made  merry 
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in  their  season,  and  where  they  them- 
selves run  wild  Saturday  afternoons, 
winter  and  summer,  liven  in  those 
days  there  was  a  broad  cart  road 
through  it,  and  footpaths  in  every  di- 
rection, to  Peter  Ilobbins's,.  to  Deacon 
P.rown's.  to  Hertford 'and  to  Carlisle. 
Adjacent  on  the  village  side  stretched 
the  youngest  of  the  three  graveyards 
of  the  ancient  town.  Thi*  graveyard, 
directly  behind  a  little  white,  school- 
house  known  in  the  Concord  speech 
of  those  days  as  '•  M-i.-s  Hunt's  school- 
hou-e."  was  then  called  k'  the  new 
graveyard," -ami  was  the  favorite  play 

•place  of  the  restless  children.  Conse- 
quently it  Mas  as  familiar  to  them,  as 
devoid  of  gloom,  ass  their  own  door- 
yards;  and  it  was  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  sec  the  good-natured  old  sex- 
ton followed  into  an  open  tomb  by 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls.  Many 
were  the  famous  visitors  who  honored 
"Miss  Hunt's  schoolhouse  : "  the 
Hoars,  and  the  Pupleys,  the  Manns, 
and  the  Peabodys,  and  even  Mr.  Em- 
erson himself,  whom  the  children  un- 
derstood to  be  a  very  great  man  who 
had  people  from  Europe  eomo  to  see 
him. 

Oftentimes  while  the  children  were 
playing  in  the  graveyard  their  noisy 
sports  would  he  hushed  suddenly  by 
the  sight  of  a  funeral  procession  slow- 
ly winding  its  silent  way  through  the 
narrow  paths  by  their  side,  and  some 
of  them  will  never  forget  when  they 
whispered  to  each  other:  "Martha  is 
to  be  buried  this  afternoon."  This 
Martha  they  knew  well.  It  was  not 
long  since  she  sat  on  the  benches  they 
now  occupied;  their  older  sisters  were 
her  friends,  and  a  couple  of  nights  be- 
fore she  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
sluggish  Concord  lliver  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Ellery  Channing — 
drowned.  JJut  they  little  thought  that 
tragic  death  would  live  forever  in  the 
wondrous  pages  of  The  JSlithedale  Ko- 
mancc;  for,  word  for  word,  the  finding 
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fortret  their  sorrow. 

Numerous  arc  the  noted  graves  of 
this  secluded  spot.  Samuel  Hoar,  .so 
renowned  as  a  lawyer,  so  much  more 
renowned  as  a  Christian  abolitionist, 
his  sweet  and  gracious  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, whose  presence  saved  'er  intrep- 
id father's  life  at  Charleston,  Mrs. 
Hoar,  her  mother,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Roger  Sherman,  Henry 
Thoreau  and  his  gifted  sisters,  quaint 
old  I>r.  Uartlett,  whose  personality  is 
so  marked  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  hook 
written  by  anybody  who  ever  lived  in 
Concord,  for  lie  is  always  in  it  in  some 
shape — and  scores  more,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  made  any  other 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  famous. 
Hut,  over  all.  the.  irrave  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  draw>  hither  worshipers* 
m1"  ^c!!:u<  ;itid  ioVcl's  of  .nood  books. 

Sleepy  Hollow  was  well  known  To 
him,  and  was  his  favorite  walk  when 
he  lived  in  the  "  Old  Manse  "  between 
lsb'i  ami  ISM.  He  had  only  to  cross 
the  highway  opposite  the  Mtinse  gates, 
strike  into  the  woods,  and  thus  down 
to  the  postollice  or  Mr.  Emerson's,  so 
no  figure  was  more  familiar  to  the 
•romping  children  than  his  !*tll,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome  one.  His  face  j, 
they  could  not  often  sec,  as  he  usually  ' 
looked  down  while  he  walked,  and  of- 
ten it  was  run  tiled  in  a  heavy  cloak, 
but  all  were  sure  it  was  very  hand- 
some likewise,  for  was  he  not  the  au- 
thor of  Grandfather's  Chair! 

His  hair  was  very  noticeable  as  it 
hung  in  black  gleaming  masses  round 
the  averted  face;  and  one  of  those 
children  had  for  years  no  other  ideal 
of  the  Prince  who  woke  the  Sleeping 
Ueauty  than  Mr.  Hawthorne.  After 
he  came  back  to  Concord  from  Lenox, 
and  bought  the  ';  Wayside"  he  still 
frequented  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  more 
than  ever  after  he  returned  from  the 
long  sojourn  in  Europe,  which 
bleached  hi<  raven  hair  to  snowy 
white.  So  when  they  brought  all  that 
was  mortal  of  him  from  Plymouth,  in 
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lsr.l,  they  well  knew  where  he  would 
be  laid. 

They  made  his  grave  on  the  highest 
point  of  a  gently  swelling  ridge,  near 
to  many  whom  he  cared  for  in  life, 
hut  suil'n.  ientlv  remote  to  allow  Hie 
feeling  of  freedom  and  isolation  he  so 
greatly  prized.  The  lot.  in  which  is 
no  other  grave,  is  large,  but  long  rath- 
er than  wide,  while  even  the  width  it 
does  possess  is  not  uniform,  and  is  ab- 
solutely in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is 
covered  with  short  grass,  vines  and 
dwarf  shrubs,  and  on  its  front  is  the 
low  white  stone  no  bigger  than  the, 
foot-stone  of  its  more  ambitious  neigh- 
bor, whose  black  letters  say  only 
"Hawthorne." 

Looking  at  it,  you  feel  there  is  but 
<-nc  in  America  worthy  to  lie  beside 
ils  occupant,  oblv  one  whose  genius 
to  conceive,  and  power  to  portray 
equal  his.  And  you  know  that  to  this 
\vvy  sleeping  place  loving  hands  will! 
some  day— God  grant  that  it  be  not 
soon— bring  that  one:  and  as  the  Lake 
District  of  England  is  a  shrine  be- 
cause of  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  so 
Sleepy  Hollow  will  be  regarded  by 
succeeding  generations,  because  of 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 

Mrs.    Hawthorne,   whose    devotion 
to,  and  sympathy  with,  her  gifted  hus- 
iband    are     everywhere     known,    has 
j  found  a  far  different  grave.    Drinsr  in 
London,   she   was    buried   in  kensal 
ICreen,  the  pleasantcst  of  all  the  out- 
lying cemeteries.     About  three  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  the  citv,  an  omni- 
bus taken  on  Oxford  Street  will  leave 
you  at  the  gates  of  the  crowded  hury- 
in<T     ground.     Instead     of    the    holv 
quiet,  the  almost  heavenly  solitude,  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  you   have  all   around 
you  the  hum  of  business  which  comes 
from  the  necessary  care  of  sucdi  a  city 
of  the  dead.     It  is  said  there  are  sev- 
enty thousand  graves  here,  and  so  one 
must  stop  at  the  gate,  and  consult  the 
map  and  plan  of  the  ground,  if  a  par- 
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paths,  that  only  after  many  mistakes 
do  you  lincl  that  for  .which  you  are 
looking.  Just  a  little  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  in  a  sunny  spot  sloping 
towards  London,  is  the  little  green  plot 
you  have  come  so  long  a  distance  to 
see. 

All  about  the  grave  is  a  low  stone 
curbing,  at  its  foot  a  small  scroll,  and 
at  the  head  a  very  modest  stone  on 
which  you  read  •'  Sophia,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. " 

"When  I  visited  it  first  the  grave  was 
so  covered  with  snowdrops  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which,  as  her  country-woman,  I  would 
fain  have    placed    there.     The    next 
time,  fragrant  hyacinths  had  taken  the 
place   of  the   frail,  brief-lived   snow- 
drops, and  a  beautiful  wreath  of  white 
immortelles  encircled  the    foot-stone. 
She  keeps  illustrious  company  in  that 
distant  burying  place.     Tom  Hood  is 
close  at  hand.  Allau  Cunningham,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  Sidney  Smith   and 
Thackeray  not  far  oil.  while  her  own 
countryman  Motley  is  a  near  neigh- 
bor.    It  pleased  me  well  that  she,  so 
rarely  gifted  herself,  so  rarely  blest  in 
the  genius  of  husband  and  children, 
should  take  her  long  rest  thus  encom- 
passed by  the  great  of  literature,  but 
more  distinctly  than  I  saw  their  head-, 
stones,  I  always  saw  closest  hers,  that' 
low  mound    on   the    Kidge   Path    in 
Sleepy  Hollow  where  was  no  need  to 
write  any   other   word    Uian   **  Haw- 
thorne." 

Ait'lof'  r,  .V<.w. 


THE    MINUTE    MAN. 

r    ■ 

n  author*  fM  old  UOME  <tT  voncord. 

»     ',  MASS.  I   i-  '•/  ./ 


Rc-mlnlKceiit-eg  of  Revolutionary  Day 
Where  the  Firaft  Battle  W 
Fought* 

rforrespondence  or   the    Chicago    lnter-Oceai 

I  drove   by    the    "OKI   Manse"    this    mornin  • 
*jn<J  it  never  scerued  so  beautiful  before.    Some 
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thing  in  the  autumn  Hunllght,  which,  though  it 
rhino  ever  so  brightly,  has  a  pathos,  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  tender  sadness  Inevitably  as- 
sociated with  that  old  house,  The  woodbine 
around  the  front  door  was  dead;  the  leaves  had 
lallcn  from  the  trees,  and  tie  waits  of  the  Manse, 
lar  irom  making  a  cheery  background,  were  as 
gray  and  barren  as  the  branches  themselves. 

Jl'ST  AS  HAWTIIOItNB  FOUND  IT, 

Just  as  be  lolt  it,  we  And  It  and  leavo  it  to-day. 
The  hinges  of  the  gate  are  still  rustv;  the  ash 
trees  are  apparently  no  whit  nearer  dying;  that 
dreaded  coat  of  paint  has  never  been  put  on.  The 
sole  addition  to  It  Is  the  most  precious  that  could 
be,  though  he  would  be  the  last  to  acknowledge 
it—  his  memory. 

it  Is  a  gray,  gambrel-roorcd,  big  house,  standing 
hack  from  the  road,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  an* 
proachabie  by  an  ash  tree  avenue.  Long  before 
Hawthorne  gathered  the  mosses  bo  tenderly  from 
Its  walls  other  great  men  had  lived  in  it.  Its  ori- 
ginal owner,  1  think,  was  the  Kev.  William  Kmer- 
son  (Ralph  Waldo's  grandfather),  who  saw  from 
his  study  windows  the  militia  and  the  red  coats 
meet  on  the  spot  where  the  mouument  stands  to- 
day. Us  next  owner  was  Parson  Ripley,  of  Con- 
cord, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  prandrather.  The 
north  windows  of  the  man°c  overlook  the  battle 
field;  In  lact  the  battle  was  fought  on  this  good  old 
pastor's  estate,  a  circumstance  of  winch  he  was 
pardonably  proud.  Whenever  he  had  a  visitor 
his  hired  hand  was  instructed  to  rap  at  the  library 
door  and  ask  where  the  horses  should  be  put, 
whereupon  the  parson  would  reply  with  noncha- 
lance:— 

«'lu  the  battlefield,  Nicoderuus,  in  the  battle- 
field." 

Of  course  that  never  failed  to  arouse  the  guest's 
curiosity.  Questions  followed,  and  the  host  had 
the  innocent  pleasure  of  exhibiting  his  ntstoric 
acres.  Parson  Ripley  was  the  idol  of  his  parish- 
loners,  among  whom  he  lived  for  forty  years.  He 
preserved  the  dress  and  notions  of  his  generation 
to  the  end.  He  was  a  handsome,  majestic  old  man, 
whom  every  one  admired  and  rejected. 

His  young  stepson  he  never  quite  understood; 
he  looked  at  his  philosophies  and  creeds  askant, 
feeling  very  much  as  old  Peter  Crooks  did  when 
he  heard  Emerson  lecture— "it  might  be  all  very 
line,  if  any  one  could  tell  what  It  was  about." 
Emerson  lived  in  the  manse  for  several  years  after 
his  fame  dawned,  and  in  the  same  little  study, 
overlooking  the  battlefield,  he  wroto  "Nature" 
and  home  othar  of  his  early  essays.  It  seems 
as  il  learning  lurked  in  thoso  dusty  corners  and 
dim,  low-studded  rooms— as  If  the  sunlight 
creeping  in  through  diamond  paucs  brought 
other  light  than  its  own.  One  of  the  great  people 
on  wliom  that  light  was  shed  was  a  woman, 
dauglitei-in-law  <>l  ttic  gracious  old  parson.  Not 
go  much  has  i«ceu  heard  of  her  as  ol  the  manse's 
other  denizens,  lor  sue  worked  more  in  the  by- 
ways than  t tie  high  roads  ol  the  world;  but  her 
memory  endures.  -Jn  her  were  joined  the  finest 
gntH  ol  heart  and  head.  Her  imnd  was  remark- 
able lor  Us  compass,  clearness  ami  brilliancy.  The 
wise  came  to  tcr  lor  lurthcr  knowledge;  students 
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plcturcH,  trunkfl,  the  lumber  of  four,  gttioratlons. 
There  is  a  ghost  lo  the  family,  of  course;  ft  ghost 
uud  a  Coiley  are  ladlnpeusable  to  true  pontillty. 
The  mause  ghost  in  not  a  boisterous,  com* 
monpmce  spirit  who  could  be  explained 
away  into  anything  ho  low  ah  rats,  but,  it*  might 
be  expected,  a  gentle,  femlnlno  thing,  trailing 
tier  phantom  draperies  down  the  dusty  garret  Rtatrn 
nt  luidiilght  to  an  old  bookense  in  the  second 
story,  whence  tthc  carries  off  a  volume  01  neirauiu 
how  and  then  to  her  hiding  place,  or  returm  it, 
somntlmes  sighing  and  weeping  os  if  the  orthodox 
view  oi  the  hcrcaitcr  was  not  comforting.  Xliu 
rooms  are  pretty  much  as  they  orlginnily  stood— 
low  cellinged,  oaKen  panelled,  or  covered  with  the 
quaintest  of  wall  oauers,  against  which  some 
European  palntlnits,  far  older  than  the  oldest 
beam  there,  hang  In  happy  harmony.  Its  present 
occupants  are  the  daughters  of  Parson  Itipley. 
'the  son  of  one  of  tlie.se  ladles  was  stroKe  our  in 
the  international  boat  race  between  Harvard  and 
'Oxtord.     . 

There  Is  to  be  a  bay  '•  indow  added  to  the  manse 
a  gay,  Unroofed  sunnj  oay  window  I    It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  civic  calamity  by  the  Concord  people, 
though  they  admit  that  the  inmates  should  not 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  comfort  to  Bentlraent. 

Tae  Concord  Ktvcr  dawdles  alonir— it  never  was 
known  even  to  walk— at  the  foot  of  tho  manso 
garden.  And  directly  next  to  the  manse  is  tho 
monument  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  first 
JMtisti  .soldier  fell.  Another,  and  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful memorial,  will  be  dedicated  the  loth  or  next 
April,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  on 
tne  spot  where  the  Americans  felL 

The  old  monument  was  erected  by  the  town  and 
State  In  1836.  and  has  something  on  it  about 
'•British  aggret-sion."  which  amuHed  "Tom  Brown" 
Hughes  mightily,  it  was  rather  a  oig  word  he 
thought  for  a  subordinate  coiony  to  use.  Closo  to 
the  shaft  Itself,  under  a  pine  tree,  is  a  little  round 
stone  that  looks  as  much  lllto  a  cobble  sionu  as 
anything  else,  which  marks  the  grave  of  the  three 
Englishmen.  The  story  Hawthorne  attributes  to 
Lowell  of  one  of  these  men  being  killed  with  an 
axe  bv  a  boy  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  cruoltv  in  a 
later  legend  told  in  rhyme  by  Miss  Hudson,  01 
Concord.  1  think  It  would  be  wiser  to  fonret  than 
to  record  the  Tact,  but  she  makes  the  best  of  it. 

Lexington  and  Concord  have  fought  as  bitterly 
with  each  other  over  tae  honor  of  precedence  a<4 
ever  they  old  with  the  British.  They  have  both 
erected  (lexterously-iuscrioed  monuments,  which 
may  we  perplex  the  would-be  impartial  tourist. 
Concord's  strongest  claim  was  that  In  her  ore. 
cincts  the  first  resistance  was  made  to  "Britisn 
agression,"  while  tne  Lexington  men  ran 
Various  etrorts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  tne 
antagonists,  and  one  was  a  ifchqnet;Sf  w«ch  i» 
sides  partook.  Ex-Attorney  General  How.  now 
member  ot  Congress  from  the  Middlesex  district 
am    a  resident  ot  Concord,  made  a  yen  KS 

enoretsS,,areeCh  but  llC  °^°\  «W*  «  »"*": 
eneris    are,    but     a     mile    i  natured    to    »»n,n- 

Lexington,  which  wns  m*<\e  bv  ddiKK' 
allnsion  to  her  inferiority.  An  honest  old  Aefnn 
farmer  answered  the  Judge's  speech  an d«i,i  ?,S 
lully  agreed  In  awarding  the  bono?  to  thS 
soil  where  the  Americans  had  dared  to  rcffnrn  nV . 
and  be  would  now  oropose  a  toast  whfch  he  w*« 
sure  Judge  noar  would  indorse.  So  tlii  ihdS 
a  ose  smilingly  aud  flattered  at  tne  read? mXXE 
m™^hJRCJa,ra'  Kvory  glass  was  ffl  ^ifi 
"rhDft°«1  ?!£  fe?t;  tben   the  Acton  farmer ''said- 

never  tires  or  fpiiinn.  **■     im..r»  ■gmn.    Miie 

"■ntoffiiJ'offtb^i^iiWilj!^    be  better 
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The  new  monument  will  be   due   to  the  genor 
oKity  of  a  Concord  citizen,  who  left,  a  legacy  lor 
the  purpose.    His  opinion  was  t  hat  the  other  made 
the  British  more  prominent  than  the  Americans 
The  site  of  tho  new  monument  wi ;  be  directly  op- 
posite tho  Old  one,  on  the  other  side  oi  the  narrow 
river,  exactly  where  the  Amoricatis  stood.    Th» 
bridge  winch  united  the  toes  has  sihoo  crumbled 
away,  and  a  pretty  rustle  on©  built. on  tho  old 
abutments  will  replace  it,    The  new  monument  im 
lo  be  a  base  of  granllo,  surmounted  by  the  statne 
heroic  size,  of  a  "Minute  Mini."     u  represents  ii 
larmer  who.  startled  at  his  work  bv  the  sound  ot 
firing,  has  pushed  aside  his  plough  and  grasped 
his  gun.    It  is  a  noble  flgure-thore  In  no  dramatic 
bravado  about  it-it  is  not   the  man  posinir  as  a 
hero  might,  but  a  hero  nctlneos  a  man  should 
From  the  handsome,   resolute  tace  to  the  firm- 
treading  foot  there  Is  purpose  and  power  in  cvorr 
leatiire  and  limb.  *  ■     "' 

Its  artist. panielC.  French,  Is  a  Concord  boy, 

2°  ,  Tn,?'fl/e&  Jrt'VWtleit  a  few  mouths 
with  .1.   Q. _  A. ._W_ard.    of    New    \of^t    aD(1     |>r- 

N  unm  or,  of  hostci.  -is  seli-taugitt  m~  his  nrr. 
He  in  mo  grandson  of  Chicr  Justice  Ittehnnb 
w«»n,  ot  New  Hampshire,  and  was  himself 
horn  in  Hint  stuic.  This  is  Ills  first  important 
Work.  The  Huston  artist.*  praised  it  generously. 
and  Bab'  and  Powers,  of  1'ioreiice,  pr  mourned  \t 
'•n'tnirvUlc.  Hulf-cd,  so  much  « t let  the  work  interest 
'he  latin-  /rfntlenian  m  tho  wor.er  that  Mr. 
French  I  as  t-TUiied  tor  l-'loretlce,  at  A?r.  Powers'  in- 
vltatl'Mi.  to  «p'tMid  a  year  in  Ins  m.ndlo  there. 
The  miuor  «K'li'iis  of  the  statue   are  entirely 

lalthinl.  The  garments  ana  implements  are  copies 
oi  those  worn  in  »,he  Concord  fight.  The  statue  is 
to  be  cast  in  bronze,  which  the  government  ap- 
propriately presented  in  the  shape  of  condemned 
cannon.  Tliip  was  done  at  Judjrc  Hoar's  instance, 
ior  wnicb  hlB  name,  blazoned  in  ail  the  colors  of 
*fae  rainbow,  is  hnug  in  the  Public  Library.  The 
statne  is  iiuw  at  the  Ames  Foundry,  at  Chicooce, 
Maps.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  to  write  trie  in- 
scription and  deliver  the  address.  Besides  hint 
sucii  Kentlemcn  as  p.  u.  Hanborn,  Judge  Hoar.  W. 
W.  Whieldom,  Frederic  Hudson  and  others  r,i 
local  icputatlon  are  associated  in  the  enterprise. 
The  importance  ot  the  commemoration  and  tne 
fame  of  the  commemoratois  will  make  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revo 
lutlou  a  truly  memorable  occasion. 
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NEEAL  SH«EMAW  It  CONCOED, 


He  Visits  Judge  Hoar  ami   Looks   About  the 
HlKtorlo  I'iace-Hls  Reception  rind  Speech. 

Generul  \V.  T.  Sherman  left  Botton  on  the  «.  15  train, 
>eelerday  mornine,  ti»  pay  a  short  visit  to  Concord' 
by  invitation  of  Me  Hon.  K.  Uoekwc  o  I  Hoar,  for  the  ! 
purpose  ot  viewing  the  historic  localltl.  a  In  that  town. 
The  Concord  Artillery.  Firth   Regiment,  forty  menj ' 
Captain  G.  P.  How,   with  the  American    Band  oi 
Boston,  and  a  large  gathering  of  citizens  Including 
the  Centennial  Committee  of  thirty,  awaited  the  ar- 
rival.   Judge  -Hoar  met  the  General  at  the  car  door, 
and,   after    shaking   hands    with    him,    conducted 
him  to  the  station,  where  they  waited  a  few  minutes. 
The    Band    played    "Hail     to    the     Chief,"    and 
the  citizens  cheered  heartily.    The  General   entered 
a  carriage  with  Judge  Hoar,  the  military  formed  as 
cecort,  and  members  of  tho  Centennial  Committee 
and  about  300  citizens  formed  in  line,  having  taken 
carriages  behind  General  Sherman's,  and  the  column 
marched    off,   to   the   tune   of    "Marching   through 
Georgia." 
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to  be  a  virtue,  nnd  tbnt  even  England,  proud  Knc- 
la nd.  row!  old  England  In  those  days,  mupt  be  told 
to  Mop.  And  lure  Is  the  spot  where  she  first  leitrued 
tbe  lesson  which  she  recognizes,  today.  1  feel  llku 
most  of  you  here  the  power  of  tblH  not  which  wan 
heard  the  world  over,  and  never  will  cease  to  be 
fieatd.  Every  one  of  you  who  lives*  here  must 
feel  tbe  Inspiration  of  the  thoughts  of  It  nod 
iis  consequences,  which  aro  hardly  yet  bo- 
gun.  At  that  time  this  wan  almost  a 
front iCI  Concord.  How  is  It  now?  Volt  can  travel 
to  Oregon  or  Southern  California,  over  3OU0  tulles, 
nnd  everywhere  they  will  show  to  you  this  little  sen- 
tence, so'simplc  and  grand,  by  which  so  many  aro 
inspired  with  patriotism.  Therefore,  all  honor  to 
him  who  resolved  to  stand  it  no  longer,  and  to  Hie 
good  and  true  nun  who  gathered  here  and  said,  "  Wo 
will  stand  by  yon."  Snmll  In  number  though  thev 
were,  that  resnh  e  changed  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
then,  tbe  hundreds  of  thousands  now,  and  the  mill- 
ions to  come.  I  believe  that  every  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  is  as  true  to  the  principles  of 
patriotism  as  man  can  be,  and  you  have  a  right  to  be, 

for  all  drink  inspiration  from  N'ew  England,  atvl 
New  England  from  the  spot  whereon  we  utand.  I 
thank  you. 

General  Sherman's  remarks  were  received  witU 
hearty  cheers.  At  its  conclusion  the  carriages  went 
ncnin  taken,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  residence  »f 
Judge  Hoar  on  Main  street. 
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BOSTON     AND    VICINIT*. 


GHsGX      INsTlTUTK. 


Field  Bay  at  Concord. 


The  l^sex  Institute  held  their  third  Field   l»ny  for 
tlib  season  at  Concord,  Mm.,  yesterday.    Ttaa  date 
originally  assigned  w..s  Friday,  the  2ld  Inst.,  but  a* 
that  day  proved  rainy  and  disagreeable  the  excursion 
was  postponed  until  yesterdaj .    The  second  attempt 
opened  dl<coi.ragiugly,  the  train  on  which  the  party  J 
left  Saltmi  arriving  in  Boston  ne  irly  three-quarters  of, 
an  hour  behind  time,  nnd  twenty  minutes  after  tbj 
regular  train  for  Concord,  on   which  they  were  to  go, 
had  lift  the   Fitch  burg  station.    A  special  train  was 
provided,  however,  upon  their  arrival,  and  they  left 
at  I  nlf-past  eleven  direct  for   Concord,  reaching  that 
town  about  half-past  twelve.    The  p/irty  in  the  train 
numbered  about  200.    As  soon  as  they  leached  Coj-i 
cord  thev  divided  into  small  parties,  and  went  iu[ 
diffeimt  directions,  some  examining  tlio  Town   Li- 
brary, some  visiting  the  battle-Held,  some  exploring 
the  wood.*,  and  some  the  Concord  river. 

At  half-past  two  the  various  parties  came  together 
a,' nin  at  the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  church,  from 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall.  The  hall 
was  very  wtdl  filled,  a  considerable  number  of  Con 
cord  people  taking  the  occasion  to  refresh  theuisalvcs 
siightly  In  their  knowledge  of  natural  history. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  President  of  the  institute, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  In  opening  the  meeting  briefly 
exi  res??d  his  gtatlflcatlon  nt  the  welcome  tho  Inslt- 
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Jute  bad  received  at  the  hands  of  Ills  people  of  Con- 
cord. 

Jt'DOR  lIOAlt 

Cf  Concord  said  lie  felt  ho  expressed  Ihe  feeling  of  the 
peo|  I«  of  Ihe  town  when  ho  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
see  them.  II «»  alluded  to  their  researches  on  nnd 
around  the  river,  and  to  Hawthorne's  declaration  that 
it  was  l ho  only  river  he  ever  knew  that  was  too  la*y 
to  keep  Itself  clean.  His  father,  the  Judge  said,  had 
a  different  Idea.  He  thought  that  the  river  hated  to 
h ave  Concord  I 

In  Illustration  of  tho  ignorance  of  many  peonlo  on 
subjects  of  natural  history,  ho  told  the  story  of  the 
English  railroad  guard  who  objected  to  allowing  a 
lady  to  carry  a  pet  rabbit  In  the  passenger  car,  while  a ; 
;  enllemau  was  allowed  to  carry  a  tortoise,  oq  the  | 
"louinl  Hint  "cats  Is  dogs,  and  rabbits  is  dogs,  and 
u  ust  go  In  the  baggago  van,  but  toirtoiscs  is  insects!" 
He  concluded  ns  he  began,  by  saving  th.it  he  was  glad 
to  welcome  the  members  of  tho  lustitttte  to  Concord.; 

PROF.   MOilSK  J 

Wh-"  called  upon  to  tell  what  he  had  found  in  his  ex-j 
plot  at  ions  of  the  river.    He  said  he  had  found  plenty  | 
of  beat,  but  very  little  else,   as   he  hail  had  but  very 
little  time  to  examlue  any  part  of  it  closely.    Ho  had 
l>een  thinking  what  ho  should  take  for  a  subject,  and 
Judge  Hoar's  story  of  the  tortoise  had  suggested  the 
subject  of  turtles.    It  was  astonishing  to  an  Engllsli-  ; 
man  to  s"e  the  great  number  of  turtles  In  this  country. 
In  England  they  are  very  rare. 

Frot.  Morse  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  similarity 
between  the  embryos  of  turtles  and  those  of  birds.' 
Now  two  families  of  vertebrates  seemed  to  bo  more; 
widely  dissimilar  In  tholr  development,  yet  there  w  is 
•  similarity  almost  amounting   to  identity  in  their 
embiyouL-  forms.    Ho  Illustrated  thl«  fact  and  the' 
gradual  changes  which  result  in  tho  difference  be- 
tween Ihoin  when  they  emerge  from   the  egg  by  draw- 
ings on  the  black  board,  and  briefly  alluded  to  tin 
points  of  ./.ir.ilniity  which  are  evident  to^a  naturalist. 
To  luiti.ei   Illustrate  this  similarity  hu  described  a 
fossil  skeleton  found  In  Germany,  which  combined  Hie 
vriu&s  tu..i  ft  athcrs  of  the  bird  with  the  vertebral  de- 
velopment and  te~th  of  the  reptile.    In  closing,  he 
alluded  with   great   respect   and  admiration   to  tho 
[labors  ot  Thoreau  in  Concord,  to  which  Ihe  naturalists  . 
of  the  vicinity  owe  so  much. 

r«OF.  Pt'TNAM 

Told  o*.  his  \lsit  to  the  shell  heap  on  the  river  from 
which  Thorcau  made  his  collection  of  Indian  relics. 
He  had  found  little  except  about  n  dozen  arrow-heads 
which  hid  been  picked  up  on  Clain  Hill.  These  ho 
exhibited,  saying  that  several  of  them  were  evidently 
rii!i''.o  awl  used  for  ki.. Ives  rather  than  nrrojV  or  spear 
In  a«N.  irelUluded  to  the  researches  of  Frof.  Wyinui 
along  the  New  England  coast,  nnd  especially  nnioiig 
tin  -hell  heups  of  Florida. 

OT11E11  SPEAKER*. 

Iti  v.  E.  ('.  Hoiks  of   Salem  described   brieily,  no 
win'  he  had  found  in  the  river,   but   what   probably 
could  be  found  there  by  microscopic  rcsearcli. 

Itev.  Mr.  liuynolds  of  the  First  Church  al<o  spoke 
briefly  of  the  features  of  historic  il  interest  in  the 
town.  At  half-past  five  the  meeting  broke  up,  the 
party  proceeding  to  the  station  of  the  Lowell  road 
white  llu-j  took  the  cars  for  home. 
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Concord  on  Tuesday,  having  been  postponed 
from  Friday  on  account  <  f  the  rain.  Morn 
than  two  hundred  and  liiiy  persons  attended 
from  this  vicinity,  the  unusually  largo  num- 
ber, eager  to  proceed  to  such  an  tm  wonted 
distance,  evincing  a  lively  continuance  oT 
the  patriotic  interest  in  the  historic  old  town 
inspired  by  the  events  of  the  19lh  of  April, 
1775,  and  freshly  awakened  by  the  com- 
memmoration  of  the  present  year. 

An  unfortunate  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Bangor  train  diminished  even  the  limited 
time  of  the  stay  at  Concord,  but  the  misfor- 
tune was  partially  remedied  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  Fitchburg  R.  It.  managcrsih  fur- 
nishing a  special  train  to  the  excursionists 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Boston. 

On  reaching  Concord  the  company  rendez- 
voused at  the  elegant  and  unique  Public  Li- 
brary building,  the  noble  gift  to  the  town 
from  Mr.  William  Munroe,  who  still  resides 
in  C.  This  place  with  It*  collections  is  wor- 
thy of  a  more  thorough  examination  than 
the  party  were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  it. 
Hero  may  bo  seen  lino  busts  of  Plato,  Agae- 
siz,  KmersoB.  Mann,  Hawthorne,  Brown, 
Munroe,  as  well  hs  several  valuable  histori- 
cal relbs.  One  alcove  is  devoted  to  the 
printed  works  of  Concord  authors  from  the 
settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  time. 
But,  attractive  as  is  the  Library,  wo  must  not 
linger  here. 

From  this  point  the  company  proceeded  in 
groups  to  visit  the  various  memorable  places 
and  "lions"  of  this  delightful  old  town. 
The  citizens  generally  seemed  to  have  jnit 
at  the  disposal  of  ttie  visitor,*  all  their  pri- 
vate vehicles,  and  themselves  acted  as 
guides  and  expositors.  There  was  an  out- 
pouring of  genial  hospitality,  from  first  to 
last,  as  rare  as  it  was  unexpected.  but  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  Concord  people. 
Gontlemen  of  the  highest  reputation  in  State 
affairs  and  in  literature  devoted  themselves 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  strangers  with 
an  impartiality,  earnestness,  cordiality,  and 
assiduity  which  it  was  refreshing  to  witness, 
and  town  officers  and  citizens  alike  united 
to  make  the  visit. agreeable. 
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*  Wo  shall  not  undertake  to  catalogue  the 

emorable  experiences  in    Concord.    The 

rst  objective  point,  of  course,  was  the  old 

brth  Bridge,  with  its  impressive  surround- 

jags,  but  we   will   not  repeat  the   story  so 

iften  rehearsed  within  the  Inst  few    months. 

e  newly  erected   statue  of    the  Minuto 

an,  designed   by   Daniel  French,  a  young 

ncord  artist,   now  in   Italy,   in   Pow era's 

udio,  excited  universal  admiration,  and   is 

ally  one  of  the  fi  nest  works  of  the  kind  in 

e  country.     An  cnchancetnnt  of  the  pleas- 

e  of  thoso  who  were  examining  this  sacred 

ijpot,   and   who  could  not  help  recalling  the 

II.  repeated  stanza — 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  flred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world— 

ifas  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  author  of 
\q  immortal  poem  of  which  this  verso  forms 
part. 

^  Among  the   places  interesting  to  Salem 
eoplo   because   of   their   connection    with 
leir  townsman,  Hawthorne,  was  the  Old 
lanse,  which  is  in  the  near  vicinity    of  the 
Sortli   Bridge.     Here    Hawthorne    resided 
tor  several  years.    Now,  as  ho  described    it 
ong  ago.   between   two  tall   gate-posts  of 
rough-hewn  stone,  we  behold  the  grey  front 
)f  the  old  parsonsgc,  terminating  the   vista 
bf  an  avenue  of   black   ash   trees.    It   was 
uilt  by  the  grandfather  of   Ralph   Waldo 
merson,   and   its    last    inhabitant    btfore 
lawthorno    occupied   it  was  ilio  venerable 
arson  Ripley,  who  nad  died  about  atwelve- 
onth  before.     It  was  from  Ihe  study   win- 
ow  facing  the    river  that    the  clergyman, 
bo  then  dwelt  in  the  Manse,  stood   watch- 
ng  the   outbreak   of    a    long    and    deadly 
Struggle  between  two  nations;    ho  saw   the 
Irregular  arrny  of  his    parishioners  on   the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  and   the  glittering 
line  of  the  British  on  the    hither   bank ;    he 
awaited,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  thi!  rat- 
jtle  of  the   musketry.     It  came— and   there 
needed  but  a  gentle  wind  to  sweep  the   bat- 
tle smoke  around   this  quiet  house.     Haw- 
thorne says  that  the  Old    Manse   had    never 
been  profaned  by  a  lay  occupant,  until    that 
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forth  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse/'  with 
the  declaration : 

'♦For  myswlf  the  book  will  always  retain 
one  charm,  »s  reminding  mo  of  the  river, 
with  its  delightful  solitudes,  and  of  the 
avenue,  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and 
especially  the  dear.  Old  Manse,  with  the 
little  utility  on  its  western  aide,  and  the 
sunshine  glimmering  through  the  willow 
branches,  while  I  wrote." 

The  Old  Manse  is  now  tho  residenco  of 
Judge  Ripley. 

We  must  pass  over  the  visits  to  other  pla- 
ces connected  with  the  memory  of  Haw- 
thorne— his  later  residence,  his  walk  on  the 
Ridge  Path,  and  his  grave ;  tho  homo  and 
haunts  of  Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist, — 
whose  favorite  Walden  Pond,  by  the  way, 
around  whose  borders  lie  studied  nature  so 
closely  and  of  which  he  wrote  so  delightful- 
ly, on  Tuesday  was  the  resort  of  a  cay  par- 
ty of  Pic-nic-ers,  not  one  of  whom,  probably, 
ever  heard  of  his  name; — and  of  the  many 
other  objects  of  interest,  which  crowded  a 
day  always  to  be  remembered  with  de- 
light. 

The  dinner  was  spread    in   the   vestry   of 
the  First   Church,   and   here   the   ladies    of 
Concord  took  entire  charge  of  the   prepara- 
tions and  left  the  Salem  lad  up  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  back  and  enjoy  themselves.     With   a 
lavishuess  altogether  opposed  to  the  simple 
requirements  of   the   Institute,   they  added 
largelyito  the  ordinary   refreshments,   laid 
the  tables  in  elegant  style,  and,  not    content, 
with  that,  a  bevy  of   the  younger   portion 
constituted  themselves  fair  wailing  maids, 
and    dispensed     the    viands    with   a   grace 
and  dexterity  that  added  zest   to   ihu    feast. 
It  was  a  novel  experience,  and  not  the  least} 
of  the  pleasurable  incidents  of  the  day. 

The  business  meeting  was  held  in  tho 
Town  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  a  large!, 
audience,  including  Judge  E.  H.  Hoar, I 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  venerable  A. 
Bionaon  Alcoti,  Wm.  W.  Wheildon,  and 
many  others  of  Concord's  wisest,  and  best, 
and  fairest  citizens.  Dr.  II.  Wheatland, 
the  President  of  tho  Institute,  called  to  or- 
der and  made  soine   in'roductory   remarks. 
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He  slatod  that  this  was  the  fourth  Held 
meeting  held  beyond  the  limits  of  Essex 
County.  Of  these,  ono  was  at  Wakefield 
and  another  at  Reading,  as  these  towns  wero 
willed  by  Lynn  people  and  were  known  t.s 
Lynn  Village.  Probably  at  one  period  they 
may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Es- 
sex County,  uutilthe  lines  between  Essex 
and  Middlesex  were  adjusted.  The  third 
was  at  Kittery,  Me.,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Wm.  Pepperrell,  who  was  connected  by  nia»- 
riage,  with  some  of  our  old  Salem  families. 

It  was  appropriate  that  tho  Institute 
should  visit  Concord,  for  several  reasons. 
In. tho  first  place,  to  see  tho  grave  of  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Salem,  which  is  marked 
by  two  small,  white  marble  stones,  with  tho 
simple  inscription  ••  Hawthorne."  of  whoso 
ancestry  and  birthplace  Dr.  W.  then  gave  a 
brief  sketch.  Secondly,  it  was  fitting  for 
the  Association  to  visit  the  town  to  which 
the  Legislature  adjourned  from  Salem,  in 
October,  1771,  after  having  resolved  iUiclfj 
into  a  Provincial  Congress  and  assumed  the 
|>owers  of  sovereignty— which  event  was 
duly  commemoratwd  by  the  Essex  Institute, 
with  an  address  from  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  I 
Esq.,  on  the  5th  of  October  last,  at  the  Insti- 
tute room9. 

Dr.  Wheatland  next  alluded  to  Concord 
as  the  home  of  Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  41s  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fauna  and  llora  of  Concord  by 
his  writings.  It  is,  likewise,  the  place 
where  was  originated,  some  two  huudred 
years  ago,  the  famous  Hunt's  Russet  apple; 
and  also,  tho  widely  known  Concord  grape, 
I  so  extensively  and  generally  cultivated. 

Tho  President  closed  his  remarks  by 
briefly  sketching  tho  history  and  objects  of 
the  Institute,  which  is  the   usual    custom   at 

j  meetings  held  in  a  new  locality. 

I  Judge  Hoak  thon  came  forward,  and  in 
behalf  of  his  townsmen  gave  the  mem  tiers 
of  ihe  Institute  a  cordial  welcome  to  Con- 
cord. He  felt  he  but  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  town,  when  ho  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  them.  The  Judge  con- 
tinued in  a  humorous  strain   which  elicited 
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tropin  tm  subjects  of  natural  history,  ho  re- 
lotted  n  story  told  to  bini  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  School-days  at  Rugby, 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  .ind  other  popular 
books,  when  ho  was  visiting  at  Concord.  It 
was  ut  the  expense  of  one  of  the  railroad 
guards  of  at\  English  train.  A  lady  in  the 
sauio  carriage  with  him  had  t&  pet  rabbit, 
and  the  guard  protested  that  the  passenger 
car  was  not  a  proper  place  for  it;  where- 
upon a  gentleman  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
turtle,  waying  that  he  [ihc  guard]  would  not 
think  of  ejecting  that,  ant!  thai  the  rabbit 
had  as  much  right  there  ms  the  turtle.  The 
guard  went  to  headquarters  to  determine  the 
question,  and  returning  said,  "  Cats  is  dogs, 
rabbits  is  dogs,  and  they  must  go  in  the  bag- 
gage van;  but  turtles  is  insects,  ami  they  go 
free;  and  rabbits  must  pay."  The  judge  re- 
marked that  that  was   the  only   lesson  that 

iff 

he  ever  received  in  natural  history.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  rivalry  between  the  North 
Bridge  at  Salem  and  that  at  Concord,  and 
claimed  that  tlio  latter  had  at  least  the  sub- 
stantial fact  of  the  graves  ol  two  British 
soldiers  killed  there.  He  further  referred  to 
Hawthorne,  spoke  of  the  imj>ortant  objects 
of  the  Institute,  and  concluded,  as  he  began, 
by  s.'i)ing  th:il  he  was  glad  to  welcome  the 
members  to  Con  eon  1. 

Prof.  E.   S.    Mouse  was  called   upon    for 
an  account  of  his  trip  on  the  rirei.     He  said 
he  had  found  plenty  of  heat,  but  vtsry    little 
else,  as  he  had  had  hut   very    little   time   to 
exnmino  any    part   of    it  closely.     He   had 
hcfn  thinking  what  he  should  take  for  a  sub- 
ject, and  Judge  Hour's  story  of  the  tortoise 
had  suggested  the  suljeol  of  turtles.     It  was 
astonishing  to  an   Englishman   to  see   the 
great  number  of  turtles  in  this  country;    in 
England  they  are  very  rare.     He  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  similarity  between   the  em- 
bryos of  turtles  and  those  of  birds.     No  two 
families  of  vertebrates   seemed   to  bo   more 
widelv  dissimilar  in  their  development,   yet 
there  was  a  similarity  almost  amounting    to 
identity  in  their  embryonic  forms.     He  illus- 
trated  this   fact   and    the   gradual   changes 
which  result  in  the  differences  between  them 


when  they  emerge  from  the  egg,  by  draw- 
ings on  the  black  board,  ant!  briefly  alluded 
to  the  points  of  similarity  which  are  evident 
to  a  naturalist.  To  further  illustrate  this 
similarity  ho  described  a  fossil  skeleton 
found  in  Germany,  which  combined  the 
wmgs  and  feathers  of  the  bird  with  the  ver- 
tebral  development  ami  teeth  of  the  reptile  . 
In  closing,  lie  alluded  with  great  respect  and 
admiration  to  the  labors  of  Tiioreatt  in  Con- 
cord, to  which  the  naturalists  of  tho  vicinity 
owe  so  much,  and  announced  himself  a  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  Darwin. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  vi*it  to  the  Indian  shell  heap 
on  the  river,  from  which  Thoreau  made  the 
valuable  collection  of  relics  now  under  the 
Professor's  charge  at  the  Archaeological  Mu- 
seum in  Cambridge.  !!«•  u as  glad  to  hive 
seen  the  place  where  Thoreau  nut!  U'yman 
had  collected  the  folio  alluded  to.  He  also 
exhibited  nix!  comnwuted  upon  about  a  doz- 
en arrow  heads  which  1uh!  been  pictcd  fp 
there,  some  of  which  were  evidently  intend- 
ed for  knives  rather  than  arrow  -or  spear 
heads,  and  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
composition  and  uses  of  the  so-called  shell 
heaps  found  on  tho  coasts  of  Now  England 
am!  Florida,  in  tho  Western  States,  and  in 
Europe. 

Prof.  Mouse,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Wheildon,  explained  how  the  balloon- 
ing spiders  were  sustained  in  the  air. 

Bev.  E.  C.  BoLT.ES,  in   some  eloquent  re- 
marks, spoke  of  the  microscopic  forms  of  life 
t<>  be   found    in  -Concord   river,   illustrating 
.upon  the  blackboard  and  explaining  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  simplest  forms  and  modes 
(of .growth  of  animal  life. 

Judge  Hoak  called  attention  to  the  ira- 
p  atnnce  of  accurate  observation,  and  to  the 
difference  between  the  observer  of  facts  and 
mere  theorists,  illustrating  his  |>oiiit  by  a 
pertinent  law  case  which  oneo  came  before 
him. 

Bev.  (rlilKDALL  REYNOLDS  of  Concord 
spoke  briefly  antl  admirably  of  historic  frets 
connected  with  the  Revolution,  of  the  North 
Bridge  of  Salem,  and  of  the  relationship  be- 
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Resolved,  ''I''1'  ,|,c'  l»ci»ity  thanks  of  tlie  Essex 
Institute  arc  hereby  preseuttil  to  the  Seleotmei)  of 
Concord,  for  the  courteous  invitation  extended  to 
the  lusfituto  to  meet  in  thin  place,  and  for  the  free 
use  of  their  Town  Hull;  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Firnt  Church  for  the  ncuominoilntiouH  kindly  af- 
forded  by  them;  and  to  the  ladies  ami  gentlemen 
of  Concord  who  have  ountrihUttiil  Bo  hospitably 
and  abundantly  to  the  eutcrtainmont  of  th«  Insti- 
tute. 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  will  hold  in  pratc- 
lul  remembrance  the  Field  Meeting  at  Concord,  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  in  ail  its 
history. 

Resolved,  That  the  tbankn  of  the  Institute  are 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  and 
Boston  &  Lowell  Rulroad,  lor  kind  attentions; 
and  t<>  C.  u,  Heywood,  Superintendent,  and  John 
Adams,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Fitch- 
burir  Railroad,  for  their  readiness  in  furnishing;  an 
extra  train  to  take  the  party  to  Concord,  and  for 
other  courtesies. 

The  company  returned  over  the  Lexington 
Brnoch  and  Lowell  Railroads,  and  reached  home 
at  tipht  o'clock,  after  one  of  the  most  interesting 
.and  delightful  excursions  ever  participated  in  by 
the  Institute. 

A  Noted  Town. 

The  little  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  with 
its  luuidfull  of  thrifty  people,   is  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.    Its  population  is  but 
twentv-nve   hundred,   but    among  them 
have  been  the  men  and  women  most  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  on  tliin  continent. 
Everything  "new"   is   tabooed    here  as 
U'in<C  altogether  unworthy  of  notice.    Old 
wine,  old  friends,  old  books,  mid  above 
jail',  old  families,  are  the  rule  in  Concord- 
and  woe  be  to  the  newcomer  who  dares  to 
put  on  a  new  air,  or  si  new  style  of  any 
sort.     The  houses  are  till  white  in  Con- 
cord—a sort  ofv  concord  of  color  rarely 
broken  in  upoi-  by  any  daring  innovator. 
It  was  attempted  once  by  a  New  Yorker. 
I who  painted  his  cottage  a  jet  black,  just 
[to  be  odd,  and   to  break   up  the   white 
monotony.   The  Concorders  bid  him  take 
it  down,  or  change  the  color,  on  pain  of 
instant  expulsion  if  he  refused.     He  re- 
fused, and  in  the  dead  of  night  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  took  with  them  a 
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score  of  painters  and  as  many  lanterns, 
and  iti  the  morning  the  "  hi  nek  spot,"  as 
it  was  called,   put   on   a  new  dress,  and 
has  worn  it  until   this  day.     Concord   is, 
therefore,  a  unit  in  its  whims  even,     lint 
then  the  town  has  a  right  to  put  on  a  few 
airs.      Here  have  lived,  or  in  it  have  been 
horn,  such  of  our  favorites  in  literature 
as   Italph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thoreau  the 
naturalist  and  the  most  eccentric  of  men. 
Here,  too,  lived   Louisa  Alcott  and   Han- 
nah  Huds-iii,  and   William  Hllery  Chan- 
niug,  "«'phi  w  of -the  givat  Dr.  dimming. 
Here   the  Brook  Farm   people,  a   little 
knot  of  Utopian  philosophers,  formed  the 
characters  out  of  which  Hawthorne  made 
his    "Biithedale   Romance."     Elizalxth 
Pcabody,  the  sweetest  of  spinsters,  whose 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation   of   other   people's   children,    and 
which  commenced  its  wane  with  patron- 
izing the   Kindergartens  and    bringing 
them  into  notice  and  list;  in  this  country, 
once  resided  here  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  the  charming  wife  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  delightful  novelist.     Geo.  W. 
Curtis  and  Horace  Mann,  Harriet  Burton 
and  Edward  Everett  once  called  Concord 
their  home,  and  here,  too,  John  Phoenix, 
the  humorist,  served  as  clerk  in  the  Con-; 
cord  Post  Office.    The  dislike  of  anything 
new  or  fresh  still  puts  all  (   aicord  in  a 
spasm.      They   never  salute   the    "  new 
moon  on  account  of  their  veneration  for 
the  old."     Its  people  use  foot-stoves  in 
winter,   take   snuff",    though   they   never 
sneeze,  that  would  be  too  uncivil.     They 
cat  their  pork  and  beans  after  they  have 
'been  a  week  out  of  the  oven,  and  never 
taste  fresh  meat  or   hot  biscuit     They 
live  on   cracked   wheat,  Boston  brown- 
bread — a  compound  of  rye  flour  and  tar, 
and  have  excellent  digestion.    No  rooster 
is  allowed  to  crow  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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C0NCO11D   CKLEllMTIKP. 

A  large  and  brilliant  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assembled  by  invitation, 
in  the  parlors  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  at  <;*»<» 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  Monday  evening,  ^pril 
S  to  listen  to  the  last  of  the  series  of 
"  conversations"   which  Mr.  A'jcott  has 
been  giving  at  that  place  monthly  during 
the  past  winter.     Ministers  of  widely  dif- 
fering views  were  present,  with  theolog- 
ical  and   other  professors  not  a  few,  to- 
other with  men  eminent  in  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  from  this  city  and  vicin- 
ty— in  all  some  fifty  or  sixty.     Like  those 
which  have  preceded,  this  gathering  was 
an  informal  one,  without  particular  refer- 
ence'to    creed — although  predominently 
■Orthodox— for  free  ami   friendly  discus- 
sion of  a  topic  of  common  interest. 

The  subject  for  this  evening  was  "  Con- 
cord Celebrities,"  and  the  conversation 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
taining of  the  season.  The  topic  was 
treated  with  rare  delicacy  and  apprecia- 
tion, because  of  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  in  some  instances  the  intimate 
friendship,  of  the  speaker  with  the  char- 
acters presented.  In  the  time  allotted  it 
was  possible  to  give  only  a  profile  sketch 
of  each,  but  these  were  more  or  less  filled 
out  afterward,  through  questions  asked 
and  answered. 

Ralph  Waldo  EmersOn,  who  has  done 
much  toward  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic lecture  system,  and  whose  writings 
have  exerted  so  large  an  influence  upon 
the  general  tone  of  American  literature, 
was  made  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 
He  was  pronounced  to  be  a  typical  Amer- 
ican gentleman.  Early  in  life  he  began 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  commonplace 
book,  in  which  were  carefully  stored 
such  impressions  as  grew  out  of  his 
own  thought,  reading  and  conversation 
with  others,  together  with  his  observa- 
tions of  nature  and  life.  This  habit  has 
not  since  been  suspended.  The  account 
of  Mr.  Emei  son's  methods  of  study  was 
amusing  and  suggestive,  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  seeming  unmethod  of  his 
Writings.     When,  for  example,  some  idea 
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seizes  his  mind  with  such  overmastering 

force   as  to  demand   immediate  and   full 
expression,  he  seats  himself  to  the   task 
of  compiling  from  his  note-books  whatever 
has  been  entered  from  time  to  time  bear- 
ing on  that  general   subject.     One  morn- 
ing, as  Mr.  Aleott  happened  in  his  study, 
he  found    Mr,  Elite! son  bending  over  the 
notes  thus  copied  out  on  separate  sheets 
and  spread  out  all  about  him  on  the  floor, 
in   the  endeavor  to  arrange   them  in  one 
whole  with  some   semblance  of  method. 
Some  choice   thought   or  paragraph  was 
chosen  for   the    introduction,  another  for 
the   climax,    and   other   paragraphs  were 
disposed  of  between.     The  final  result  of 
this  compiling  process  was  then  presented 
before  some  audience  for  the  sake  of  try- 
ing it  on,  then  another,  and  another,  un- 
dergoing various    modifications    in    the 
meantime,  till  at  length  it  was  left  in  the 
shape   in    which   it    finally  appeared    in 
print,  where  the  sentences  are  so  perfect 
that  hardly  a  single  word   can   be  spared 
or  altered  without  injury  to  the  whole. 

In  alluding,  by  request,  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son's religious  position,  Mr.  Aleott  did  so 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  friend,  saying  sub- 
stantially that  his  creed  was  unwritten. 
His  views  seem  to  have  undergone  some 
modification  during  his  later  years,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  who  shrink  from  the 
expression  of  their  deepest  religious  con- 
victions. His  sympathies  are  apparently 
with  the  Unitarians,  rather  than  any  oth- 
er distinctively  religious  body.  He  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  a  Christian  theist. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  spoken  of  as 
the  author  who  was  "  great  on  sin."  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  ferret- 
ing out  and  delineating  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  heart.  There  is  a 
weird  witchery  abo.t  his  writings,  and 
a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  dark  and  morbid  quality 
which  renders  them  in  some  respects  un- 
wholesome reading.  And  yet  on  the  whole 
they  make  for  virtue.  In  his  boyhood, 
Hawthorne  was  extremely  coy,  shy  and 
diffident.  Like  others  of  the  Concord 
group,  he  kept  up  the  common-place  or 
scrap-book  system,  out  of  which  most  of 
his  published  writings  grew.  More  or  less 
of   mythology  has  gathered   about  these 
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books.  Cuii versa! Ion  was  her  special  gift; 
Indeed  she  may  be  s»id  to  have  been  the 
most  brilliant  conversationalist  of  the 
Transcendental  Club,  upon  which  she  was 
a  regular  attendant.  Here  her  real  self, 
her  many-sidedness,  and  the  real  beauty 
of  her  mental  and  moral  qualities,  shone 
forth.  In  an  eminent  degree  she  was  both 
womanly  and  scholarly. 

Henry  Thoreau  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  and  honor,  truthfulness  being 
his  conspicuous  virtue.     In  the  speaker's 
judgment,  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  nature  that  ever  lived,  and  this 
fact  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated with  the  years.     As  a  companion, 
he  was  alwajs  entertaining,  always  bring- 
ing   with    him    a    subject    for    conver- 
sation    where     he    visited,    possessing 
jriso  the  rare  virtue  j^Mknowing  when  to 
leaver  lie"  was  not entirely  without  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  tenderer  sentiments,  but 
nature  seems  to  have   had    for  him  no 
mate.   At  one  time,  however,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  sentimentally  inclined  to- 
ward a  maiden  of  Hibernian  descent? 

A  vivid  picture  was  drawn  of  Thoreau's 
solitary  life  for  eighteen  months  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  pond.    It  was  when  he 
was   thirty-five   or   forty    years    of   age 
that  he  sought  by  this  seclusion   "to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  himself." 
jArmed   with  an  axe,  borrowed  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott, he  started  forth  to  build  him  a  cabin 
from   trees  cut,  by  permission,  from  Mr. 
Emerson's  grounds,  having  a  "raising"  ' 
in  due  time.    Here  he  lived  as  a  recluse, 
doing  his  own  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
receiving  such  friends  as  chose  to  visit 
him,  and. Spending  his  time  in  commun- 
ion wi  4h  nature  and  his  own  soul.    He 
though!  Concord  was  about  all  the  world, 
and.  that  there  were  only  two  persons  out- 
s,<te  of  it— John  Brown  and  Walt  Whit- 
man!   He  was  the  first  publicly  to  pro- 
nounce the  former  a  hero — a  judgment, 
thought  the  speaker,  which  coming  gen- 
erations will  more  and  more  adopt.    Im- 
mediately after  the   Harper's  Ferry  d is 
turbance,  which  he  declared  would  ulti- 
mately liberate  the  slaves,  he   wrote  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  which  he  wanted 
Concord  to  hear,  called  the  people  togeth- 
er  without  warning  as   to  his  purpose, 
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himself  ringing  the  bell,  which  the  sexton 

refused  to  do,  and  then  read  It  to  them. 

In  regard  to  his  love  for  nature,  a  little 
myth  prevails,  that  a  certain  flower  al- 
ways waited  his  appearing  before  opening 
In  the  spring! 

William  Ellery  Chanutng,  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Channing,  was  one  of  |. 
the  shyest  of  the  shy  all  through  his  life. 
He  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  practically  unapproachable.  lie  had, 
various  peculiarities.  He  never  wanted 
to  be  invited  anywhere,  but  If  he  came 
once  to  see  me  on  Friday,  said  Mr.  Alcott, 
I  always  expected  to  see  him  at  the  same 
time  on  succeeding  Fridays  until  he  began 
a  course  of  visits  to  some  one  else. 

Here  Mr.  Alcott  was  about  to  conclude, 
but  the  company  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  some  allusion  to  the  American 
Plato,  as  Mr.  Cook  termed  him,  and  his 
daughters.  Thereupon  an  interesting 
sketch  was  given  of  the  author  of  "  Little 
Women."  As  a  child  she  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  wild.  She  began  early  to 
keep  a  diary,  as  was  the  common  family 
practice,  and  little  by  little  began  to 
write  simple  stories,  which  were  read  in 
the  household,  then  played  in  the  attic 
with  the  assistance  of  neighboring  chil- 
dren, with  such  costumes  as  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  generations  past.  Some 
of  these  stories  afterward  got  into  print, 
when  a  demand  for  more  at  once  arose, 
and  thus  she  gradually  entered  upon  her 
literary  career.  During  the  War  she  went, 
to  Georgetown  as  hospital  nurse,  where 
she  remained  until  prostrated  by  a  fever 
from  which  she  has  never  entirely  recov- 
ered. Her  letters  home  were  afterward 
jmbHshcd  under  thcjilto  of  "  Hospital 
'Sketches."  After  this  she  continued  her- 
literary  work,  and  at  length  the  two  vol- 
umes of  "Little  Women"  were  pub- 
lished. 

During  the  questions  which  followed 
Mr.  Alcott's  conclusion,  some  of  his  own 
literary  habits  were  elicited.  Like  most 
other  Concord  celebrities,  he  has  kept  a 
journal  for  years,  beginning  when  lie  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  continuing  ever 
since,  till  now  some  seventy  volumes  of 
manuscript  have  accumulated,  some  of 
them  containing  a  thousand  pages,  and 
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ness,  which  everywhere  shines  through 
his  essays.  In  his  earlier  writings  there 
is  a  pantheistic  vein,  but  It  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  his  later  productions,  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  coining  years  he 
would  be  estimated  more  by  the  utter 
anersof  his  riper  age,  and  would  be  known 
rather  as  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 

Tbus  closed  our  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  this  scries  of  delightful  entertainments 
given  through  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Cook 
and  his  estimable  wife.  A  large  number 
have  been  placed  tmder  peculiar  obliga- 
tions for  the  privilege  thus  afforded, 
while  this  friendly  mingling  of  men  of 
most  diverse  views  cannot  but  prove 
wholesome  and  beneficial,  leading  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  each  other's  sincer- 
ity, and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  oppos- 


ing views. 
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Reminiscences  of  Old  Concord 

"OLD  CONCORD." 


Random    Recollections  of   an   Old 
Inhabitant. 

CHANCE  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 


[Wiuttkn  fur  rrtw  Journal  or  Commkrck.i 

Mtien  is  toeing  said  and  written  about  Old 
Concord,  Concord  authors,  Concord  men,  and 
Concord  manners,  and  no  better  lime  than  now 
could  be  chosen  for  Haying  It,  for  tho  ancient, 
town  Is  undergoing  a  change  which  will  ere 
many  years  leave  little  of  tho  celebrated  com- 
munity of  twenty  years  ago  but  its  name.  Not 
that  the  town's  people  are  becoming  less  Intelli- 
gent or  less  aristocratic,  not  that  they  less  per- 
sistently claim  to  have  discovered  the  meaning 
of  "Brahma,"  not  that  they  are  forgetting  the 
historical  and  literary  facts  that  have  mado 
this  Middlesex  town  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  rural  communities.  The  change  Is  In 
tho  outward  aspect  of  tho  town.  Twenty  years 
ago  Concord,  as  ow.v  walked  through  Its  ever 
dusty  streets  decidedly  suggested 

ITS  rOLOXIAFi  ANTKCI'.nKVTS, 

and  abounded  in  souvenirs  of  tho  Revolution- 
ary era.  Tho  landmarks  of  the  latter  period 
are,  11  la  true,  rellgously  kept  up,  but  tho  old- 
fashioned  houses  wllh  gambrel  roof,  door  yards 
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thick  with  lilacs  that  hid  the  lower  windows 
from  the  streets  and  (tiled  the  apartments  with 
their  fiUfjranco,  have  passed  away  with  the 
Hewers  that  bloomed  before  them,  giving  place 
to  French  cottages,  closely  shaven  lawns  and 
brilliant  parterres.  These  changes  have  Intro- 
duced a  new  beauty,  and  everywhere  one  sees 
evidence  of  assured  ease  and  refined  taste,  but 
to  one  who  looks  back  to  tho  Concord  of  his 
vanished  youth  there  comes  tho  feeling  that 
the  old  town  was  then  In  Ha  truest  character. 
Concord  has  become'  stylish,  decidedly  so,  and 
if  the  progress  of  modern  Improvement  Is  to 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  In  Its  unsym- 
pathetic course,  It  Is  to  be  doubted  whether 

T1IK  "  OLD    MANHI.  " 

Itself  will  escape  lis  devastating  hand.  The 
grand  old  house,  ns  Innocent  of  paint  as  In 
Hawthorne's  time,  still  rears  Itself,  a  mute  pro- 
test against  mutability,  and  though  weather- 
beaten  'iy  the  storms  of  far  more  than  a  century 
looks  as  if  It  might,  unless  disturbed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  witness  the  bl-centennlal  of  the 
battle  that  raged  around  It.  Hawthorne  loved 
tho  "Old  Manse."  His  whole  heart  went  out 
towards  It  as  It  never  did  towards  his  more 
modern  residence  on  the  boston  road.  The 
venerable  house  which  had  been  tho  home  of 
so  many  clergymen,  that  It  seemed  to  have 
Acquired  something  of  the  austere  aspect  of  Its 
clerical  occupants,  was  ever  associated  with 
the  delightful  years  of  his  early  married  life. 
Those  who  have  read  his  note  books  (are  there 
any  who  have  not?)  will  remember  his  long 
days  In  the  attlo  when  the  rain  was  on  the  roof; 
his  queer  makeshift  housekeeping  when  his 
wife  was  away  from  home,  and  his  frequent 
Indebtedness  to  his  neighbors  for  assistance  In 
his  culinary  efforts.  Hawthorne  Was  a  man  of 
many  peculiarities,  though  these  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  rumor  and  report.  He  was  shy 
but  not  sullen,  and  made  comparatively  few 
acquaintances.  H  was  long  the  boast  of  one  of 
the  townspeople  that  lie  heard  Hawthorne  un- 
add reused,, utter  one  entire  sentence,  his  emo- 
tions having  been  strongly  stirred  at  the  lime. 
The  occasion  of  this  excitement  was  his  partic- 
ipation In  the  labors  of  a  party  who  were  drag- 
glng  the  riverby  night  for  the  body  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  sought  rest  In  Its  dark  depths- 
The  body  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  Haw- 
thorne,  as  It  was  raised  dripping  and  pale  from 
the  river,  was  profoundly  moved.  Hevornl  spec- 
tators subsequently  thought  they  recognized  a 
reproduction  of  the  scene  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of 

TIIK  "ni.VrTlliO.U.T.  KOMANX'li." 

Singularly  enough  one  of  tho  most  incorrect 
estimates  of  Hawthorne's  social  character  wui 
published  by  one  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  uninterrupted  studies  of  his  pecu- 
liarities.    In    this    estmmte.    It    Is    nuld    that 
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lans.  Us  groat  and  now  undisputed  merits 
soon  won  for  lis  author  a  kindlier  reeling  on  the 
part  of  tho  people,  ami  a  ready  appreciation  of 
his  talents,  which  his  subsequent  works  have 
Hone  far  to  confirm.  U  must  be  said,  however, 
that  there  was  one  drawback  to  the  popularity 
of  "Hressunt"  In  Concord •  Its  author  had 
attached  Concord  names  to  some  of  Its  charac- 
ters, probably  because  they  were  typically  New 
England,  and  In  the  case  of  another  had  carica- 
tured the  physical  deformities  of  a  young  man 
whom  he  had  never  known,  but  who,  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  novel's  publication, had  left  one 
of  those  memories  Which  are  precious.  What, 
aggravated  the  case  was  lliat  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  paper  personage  bore  not  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  the  object  of  the  caricature 
but  the  two  attributes  were  Boclosely  connected 
In  the  novel,  the  true  and  tho  false,  as  to  cause 
this  mitigating  circumstance  to  bo  entirely 
overlooked,  and  made  many,  erroneously,  one 
can  but  think,  believe  Mr.  Hawthorne  guilty  of 
sacrificing  others'  sensibilities  to  his  own  love 
of  the  grotesque,  Hawthorne  had  two  daugh 
ters,  Una,  who  died  In  England  a  year  ago;  and 
Hose,  who  is  tho  wife  of  Mr.  George  1'arsoris 
Lathrop,  the  well-known  litterateur. 

Till-:  TIiOREAU'9. 

The  Hawthorne's  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Thoreau'8  (whoso  name  by  the  way  Is  nut 
pronounced  Torrcrm),  who  have  entirely  died 
out.    The  last  of  the  family,  Bliss  Sophia,  died 
at  llangor,  Ale.,  where  they  had  relatives,  a;cou- 
ple  of  years  ago.  She  was  the  belovod  sister  and 
favorite  companion  of  the  naturalist  whose  afTec 
Hon  for  his  sisters  .Sophia  and  Helen  was  such 
as  their  many  virtues  should  have  commanded 
hoth  were  women  of  rare  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments, sharing  in   their  brother's    tasles 
and  studies,  and,  It  is  said,  turning  their  talents 
to  a  practical  account  in  helping  him  through 
Harvard.    Helen  died  some  years  before  Henry. 
There  was  another  child,  John,  who  die*'  in  his 
young   manhood  and   Is  burled    not    far  from 
Henry    In    the    village    cemetery    of    "Sleepy 
Hollow."     Thoreau  was  very  chary  of  taking 
lire,  and  was  once  known  to  carry  some  canker 
worms  he  had  foOnd  in  his  bed-room  down  into 
the  yard  rather    ban  throw  them  out  the  win. 
dow,  saying  in  rfiply  to  a  remark  on  the  subject 
that  we  knew  not  of   what  value  they  might 


7eaTijT  T>eTn"^ome~of  the  subtle  processes  of 
nature.  His  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  com- 
bined with  his  habitual  dlindence,  once  made 
hlin  tho  hero  of  a  ludleious  Incident.  Desiring 
to  catch  a  woodehuck  alive,  without  permitting 
the  animal  to  injure  itself  In  its  fraullc  efforts 
to  escape,  he  applied  to  a  veteran  trapper,  a 
dissipated  Nlmrod  and  village  hanger-on,  for 
instruction. 
"Mr.  W — ,"  he  begin,  "is  there  any  way  to 


..._.   86 _ 

get  woodcliucka  without  trapping  them  with— " 

"Yes;   shoot  *em,  you  fool,"  replied  the 

disreputable  mentor,  without  waiting  for  the 
naturalist  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Thoreau's  nature  was  essentially  kind  ami 
loyal.  A  ripe  scholar,  and,  for  his  constant 
occupation,  a  prolific  author,  he  was,  to  the  few 
acquaintances  he  made,  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, possessing  the  manners  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  with  Just  enough  shyness  to 
make  him  the  more  Interesting.  Thoreau  when 
a  young  man  was  a  tutor  and  sort  of  factotum 
In  the  family  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
whom  he  always  maintained  the  most  cordial 
relations.  Quito  recently  a  statement  has 
gained  currency  that 

TltOUKAU'8  LlFtf  AT  WAI.DEN 

was  a  sort  of  fanciful  hermitage— -that  of  a 
hermit  who  had  his  cell  within  a  mllo  of 
churches,  schools  and  the  haunts  of  men.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Walden,  though  little  more 
than  a  inlle  from  the  village,  waB,  until  within 
fifteen  years,  as  lonely  a  lake  as  one  could 
desire.  Even  now  the  woods,  except  where  the 
railroad  company  has  set  up  the  picnic  build- 
ings, eoiue  down  to  the  water'a  ed^ej  and  In 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  day,  when  all  is  still, 
you  may  hear  the  loon's  lonely  call  come  across 
the  water,  or  mark  a  fox  starling  from  his 
covert  for  his  nocturnal  foraging.  The  truth  la, 
Thoreau  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  rare 
art  of  woodcraft,  and  ho  was  equally  well  lilted 
to  hll  a  professor's  chair  at  Harvard. 

Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Ellcry  ('banning  are  the 
three 

sinvivoits  of  Tin:  n.1.1  minati, 

Mr.  Emerson  outrank'3  the  others  In  the  matter 
of  continued  residence  In  the  town,  and  comes 
of  Concord  stock.  Ills  house  is  an  old-fashioned 
one  near  the  Huston  road,  and  Is  just  such  a 
residence  as  one  might  expect  of  him.  Ho  has 
three  children:  Edith  (Mrs.  Forbes),  Edmund 
Waldo,  a  physician,  nnd  Ellen,  who  makes  her 
home  with  her  parents,  and  Is  ono  of  those 
specimens  of  perfect  womanhood  to  bo  found 
in  quiet  New  England  towns.  She  is  her 
father's  constant  compnnlon  In  Ids  lecture 
tours,  and  is  conspicuous  among  his  most  at- 
tentive hearers,  and  not  infrequently  as  a 
prompter,  the  philosopher  having  an  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  disarranging  his  manuscript 
notes,  tho  proper  order  of  which  Is  ;is  well 
known  to  her  as  to  ldm. 

tiik  Ai.corr.q 

mix  more  with  the  generality  of  the  towns- 
people than  the  other  distinguished  families  of 
Concord.  Hy  those  who  are  bo  fortunate  as  to 
possess  her  acquaintance,  Miss  Louisa  is  dc 
scribed  as/  harming,  having  all  the  geniality  to 
bo  expected  of  the  writer  of  "Little  Women." 
I'.y  tho  v. iy,  It  would  not  bo  difficult  for  any 
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selves,  read  n  very  clever  story  of  this  charac- 
ter, which,  but  for  tho  express  declaration  In 
tho  title,  one  could  not  believe  camo  from  the 
pen  which  has  since  then  drawn  so  many  fresh 
pictures  of  Innocent  childhood  and  gracious 
youth.  Miss  May  Aleott,  whose  marriage  was 
recently  chronicled,  Is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability.  No  one  can  describe  Channlng'a  life. 
He  lives  In  an  old  house  not  far  from  the  rail- 
road depot,  tho  world  forgetting,  11  not  by  tho 
world  forgot,  a  recluse  In  tho  midst  of  a  thriving 
town. 

Tin:  ItOAItS. 

Another  distinguished  family  are  the  Hoars. 
E.  llockwood,  George  F.  and  Edward  are  nous 
of  the  late  Samuel  Hoar,  the  eminent  jurist. 
The  latter  long  had  an  ofTlao  In  Concord  in  tho 
days  when  it  was  a  shire  town,  thronged  with 
lawyers  during  terms  of  court,  and  when  such 
men  as  Webster  end  tho  elder  Hoar  struggled 
against  each  other  at  the  bar.  lint II.  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period  this  building  re- 
mained exactly  as  the  old  lawyer  closed  it  the 
day  he  went  homo  to  die.  The  open  book  he 
had  last  consulted,  the  pen  ho  had  put  down, 
ns  it  proved,  forever,  were  preserved  for  yt;.rs 
with  scrupulous  care  precisely  where  he  had 
left  them,  nor  were  the  accessories  of  tho 
apartmentdlsturbed.  Elizabeth  Hoar,  whodled 
recently,  was  his  daughter,  and  was  as  well  the 
heroine  of  a  touching  romance  of  woman's 
fidelity  and  the  love  that  survives  death.  In 
early  life  she  wan  betrothed  to  Chauncy  Emer- 
son, brother  of  tho  philosopher.  Death  pre- 
vented their  marriage,  but  she  always  consid- 
ered herself  the  widow  of  his  heart,  and  went 
about  In  mourning  robes,  carrying  his  memory 
as  her  most  cherished  possession  to  her  grave. 

ANOTHER  I'A.MILIAU  FKJURK 

has  disappeared  from  Concord  streets  Willi  the 
death  of  Dr.  Joalah  (I.  Harllett,  for  sixty  years 
the  village  physician.  He  had  seen  two  genera- 
tions grow  up  around  him,  and  sustained  rela- 
tions as  confidential  as  those  of  a  clergyman  to 
almost  every  family  in  the  town  and  country 
round.  Of  hearty,  if  somewhat  brusquo  man- 
ners, ills  outward  ways  reflected  his  kind  and 
compassionate  heart.  His  was  a  hand  always 
open  to  the  poor,  never  more  tender  nnd  con- 
soling than  in  some  luckless  home  where 

"-  lonely  want  retired  to  die," 

and  where,  ns  he  well  knew,  the  blessings  of  tho 
poor  must  be  his  only  recompense— and  lie  had 
them  in  abundance.  His  practical  Christianity 
and  ids  outspoken  frankness  are  well  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  one  of 
tho  older  residents  ot  Concord.  He  had  been 
called  to  the  bedside  of  an  old  lady  dying  of 
that  "vague  disease''  which  we  call  old  age,  for 
lack  of  a  butter  appellation.  Inclined  to  form 
her  own   opinions   on     religious   ns   well     as 


wo:  Idly  matters,  *,he  was  conspicuous  among  a 
church-going  family  by  her  non-attendance  at 
divine  worship.  Her  well-meaning  relatives, 
anxious  to  snatch  a  brand  from  the  burning, 
importuned  her  to  connect  herself  with  tho 
church  of  which  they  were  members.  One 
evening,  while  the  doctor  wan  seated  by  her 
bedside,  watching  the,  slow  ebbing  of  her  life, 
she  bethought  herself  of  asking  ids  advice  on 
the  momentous  question  agitating  her  mind. 
After  stating  her  case,  she  earnestly  affirmed 
that  all  her  life  she  had  "loved  marey,  dealt 
justly,  nnd  walked  humbly  with  Iter  Cod." 
•My.  faith!"    was   the   reply  of  her  spiritual 

adviser,"!  wouldn't  trouble  myself,  Mrs*  M . 

if   that  won't  save  you,  nothing  will."    Tims 
'fortified    lu   her   resolution,  the  old    lady  dis- 
missed the  subject,  and  her  relatives  did  like- 
wise. 

What  is  to  become  of  Old  Concord  when  all 
the  old  Concordlans  are  gone?  Time  must  be 
left  to  answer  that  question;  and  should  lis 
future  bo  marked  only  by  tho  continuance  of 
that  culture  which  signalizes  It  above  all  other 
American  communities,  the  world  will  not  for- 
get what  It  has  been,  or  find  fault  with  what  It 
'nay  lie. 


a         A    UU 
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Written  for  tho  Portland  Transcript. 

A  O0KO0KD    PILGRIMAGE, 


No  town'awakens  more  interest  to  lov- 
cn  of  books  than  Concord,  Mass.  Old 
Concord,  people  call  it  in  the  familiar,  con- 
fidential tone  with  which  one  speaks  of  a 
long-tried  friend.  Interesting  as  the  spot 
where  patriotism,  long  burning  slowly, 
first  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  fired  tho  im- 
'  mortal  "  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  it 
is  even  more  attractive  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  men  whose  writings  have,  also, 
a  world-wide  fame.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  forms  a  red- 
letter  day  in  one's  life. 

An  hour's  ride  over  the  Fitchburg  rail- 
road from  Boston  brings  one  to  1  he  village 
depot,  on  one  side  of  which  lie*  the  town 
buried  in  a  wilderness  of  everg-  ion  hedge 
and  grand  old  shade  trees.  <  )no  is  im- 
pressed from  the  first  with  the  dreamy, 
tranquil  air  which  lies  over  everything. 
There  are  no  noisy,  dingy  factories  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Concord  River, 
which  scarcely  seems  to  flow,  and  lies  al? 
most  asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  #U1owb 
clustered  along  its  banks.    Thc^  are  few 
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the  architect.    Within,  however,   there 
mn  be  nothing  but  admiration.    A  silken 
banner  h&»p  In  the  entrance  hall,  bearing 
the  dates  UTfi— 1873.    On  the  left  of  this 
is  the  reading-room,  in  which  ban^s  a 
portrait  of  Emerson  painted  in  Edinburgh 
in  1848.    Beyond  is  the  library  depart- 
ment, an  octagon  room  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and   ornamented  with   busts  of 
Plata,  Agassiz,    Emerson,    Hawthorne, 
and  others.    One   alcove  is  devoted  to 
Concord  authors  alone,  and  its  various 
volumes,  from  the  musty  files  of  Concord 
papers  of  the  last  century  down  to  Louisa 
Alcott's  latest  rollicking  story,  make  an 
interesting  and  unique  study.  Tho  library 
has    many  autograph   manuscripts,  and 
those  who  profess  to  guess  the  character 
from  the  handwriting  can  here  give  proofs 
.of  their  skill.    Certainly  the  neat,  *ound, 
precise  hand  of  Lowell  or  the  odd,  slant- 
ing, wayward    autograph    of     Thoreau, 
might  indicate  the  characters  of  the  re- 
spective writers,  — provided,  of    course, 
you  knew  them  before.    Here  is  a  pocket 
diary  kept  by  John  Brown  of  Gssawat- 
tomje,  containing  tho  names  of  his  little, 
band  of  Kansas  Regulars  and  the  rules 
for  their  government.    But  most  inter- 
esting of  all  iff  the  Mas.  of  the  romance 
which  Hawthorne  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  and  which  was  laid  upon  his  coftin. 
Thus  far  the  magician's  pen  had  built  the 
airy  structure,  and    no   other  hand  may 
ever  dare  resume  the  work. 

A  large  number  of  tho  unpublished 
papers  of  Thoreau  are  preserved  in  the 
library;  and  special  pains,  also,  is  taken 
to  collect  the  manuscripts  of  the  various 
articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
about  tho  town  and  its  people. 

The  library  everywhere  bears  marks  of 
careful  management,  and  is  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  William  Munroe,  its  generous 
giver.  Emerson's  name  stands  first  on 
the  library  committee,  aud  raises  the 
natural  query  whether  he  is  competent  to 
select  the  novels  that  form  the  usual  diet 
of  Young  America. 
_L_eaving  the  library  the  "isilor  next 


turns  down  Monument  Street  7u  search  of 
the  Old  Manse.  I  fear  that  the  house  Is 
not  always  known  by  that  name,  for  one 
native,  being  asked  its  whereabouts,  re- 
plied: "The  old  man's?  Well,  the  old 
man  Kipley  lives  here."  It  stands  just 
outside  the  village,  somewhat  back  from 
the  road.  Whether  Hawthorne  gathered 
all  its  mosses,  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  to 
lack  them  now;  though,  guiltless  of  paint 
and  weather  beaten,  it  has  a-  remarkable, 
if  not  a  romantic  appearance.  I  fear  that 
the  shortness  of  Hawthorne's  stay  was 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  century  of 
theological  atmosphere  and  the  huge  pile 
of  dry  old  sermons  stored  in  the  attic,  for 
the  house  seems  rather  the  home  of  some 
stern  divine  than  of  the  dreamy  story- 
teller. The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
rare,  old-fashioned  furniture,  some  of 
which  Hawthorne  used;  and  a  modern 
collector  would  be  driven  frantic  by  the 
quaint  heir-looms  of  many  generations. 

Here  Hawthorne  came  directly  after  his 
marriage  in  1843,  and  here  he  lived  the 
next  three  years  until  he  went  to  his  cus- 
tom house  duties  in  Salem,    A  strangely 
quiet,  hidden'life  be  led  here,  shunning 
his  neighbors  and  mingling  fact  and  fancy 
drudgery  and  dreamland  in  a  way  of  which 
we  catch  a  glimpse    in    his  note-books. 
Just  back  of  the  house  flows  the  river 
and  at  dusk  he  would  seek  its  banks  to 
bathe,  or  to  row  far  out  into  the  ni»ht  and 
solitude.     It  was  here    that  the  "dreary 
night  search  after  the  body  of  the  drowned 
Martha  took  place,— a  search  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  which  haunted 
his  memory  until  he  painted  it  in  all  its 
horror  in  the  pages  of    the    Blithedale 
Romance. 

The  "Wayside,"    Hawthorne's    later 
home,  stands  some  distance  in  tho  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  village.    It  is  in  a 
gloomy  looking  spot,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  well  fitting  the   melancholy  moods  of 
its  owner.    If  it  is  seen  in  early  spring 
When  dirty  snowbanks  cling  to  the  hill  in 
tho  rear,  a  dismal  meadow  of  mud  and 
water  stretches  in  front,  aud  the  ever- 
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aitlin0,  upon  it.  The  house  now  is  used 
for  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school,  and 
laughing  faces  and  bright  ribbons  dispel 
all  thoughts  of  gloom  and  give  a  practical 
tin^e  to  all  romance. 

A  shaded  walk  connects  the  Wayside 
with  the  Alcott  homestead,  a  wooden  house 
painted  a  dull  brown,  with  queer  little 
projections,  no  two  alike,  over  the  win- 
dows.   On  the  hill-side  in  the  rear  is  a 
summer-house  fast  falling  into  ruins,  the 
work,  no  doubt,  of  the  philosopher's  own 
hands.    The  good   old  Concord  farmers 
never    could    understand    the   Alcotts. 
Thev  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror, 
when  Mrs.  Alcott,  thinking  all  days  the 
"  Lord's  days,"   took    her    knitting  to 
"meetin' "  one  Sunday.     Furthermore, 
they  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Alcott  was 
lazy.    They  couldn't     understand    that 
ideas  and  potatoes   do  not  require    the 
same   cultivation.    Still,  although    they 
criticized  so  sharply,  they  could  not  but 
like  him.    He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  one  of  the 
then  scholars  speaks  of  him  as  a  white- 
haired  old  man  whom  all  the  children 
loved  and  called  "  Father  Alcott."    He 
was  fond  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
used  to  read  it  to  them  on  his  rounds.   At 
his  suggestion  many  of  tho  children  were 
supplied  with  diaries  in  which  to  write 
"the  thoughts  that  rose  within  them;" 
but  his  own  daughter's  note-book  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  which  was  truly  note- 
worthy.   The  lover  of  Miss  Alcott's  sto- 
ries,—and  who  that  reads  does  not  love 
them?— takes  the  most  pleasure  in  imag- 
ing the  childhood  days  of  those  little  wo- 
men.   What  wonderful  stories  were  told 
on  the  stoop  before  the  door,  or  on  the 
seat  bennalh  that  great  elm  in  front,  or, 
if  the  secret  of  that  first  published  story 
be  revealed,  in  that  more  secluded  arbor 
on  the  hill-side.    Concord  people  tell  how 
these  little  women  came  to  school  with 
luncheon  baskets  full  of  bread  and  apples 
which  they  munched  at  every  opportunity, 
and  with  huge  books  under  their  arms  to 
read  during  school-time,  for  their  father 
preferred  they  should  spend  their  time 


89 
thus,  rather  than  over  "ritin'  and  'rith- 
metic,"  like   their    neighbors.    Ilearty, 
romping  girls  they  were,  as  anvone  might_ 
guess;  no  one  threw  a  bettor  ball  in  sum- 
mer, or  coasted  down  steeper  hills  in  win- 
ter.   At  home,  too,  they  must  have  had 
jovial  times,    for   father    and     mother, 
adopting  simple  modes  of  living,  found 
time  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  children,  and  thought  it  their  duty 
and  pleasure  to  watch  over  their  welfare, 
and  devise  schemes  for  their  happiness. 

Somewhat  nearer  the  village,  at  the 
junction  of  two  old  turnpikes,  is  Emer- 
son's home.  The  house  was  built  somo 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  Boston  merchant, 
and  is  now  a  large  square  wooden  build- 
ing looking  substantial,  unpretentious, 
and  comfortable.  No  place  has  so  many 
visits  from  admiring  pilgrims,  and  yet 
there  is  danger  that  if  you  ask  the  way  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  simply,  you  will  be  di- 
rected to  a  livery-stablo  keeper  of  the 
same  name.  For  such  is  fame  in  on<  *s 
own  village.  Fearful  bores  somo  of  theae 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  must  be.  "  Mr. 
Emerson,"  said  one  of  them,  an  illiterate 
but  would-be-wise  old  fellow,  to  me,  "Mr. 
Emerson  is  a  great  man.  I've  got  all  his 
books,  and  I  like  to  read  them.  They're 
deep,  awful  deep,  and  I  can't  just  get 
hold  of  what  he'?  driving  at;  but  I  like 
to  read  'cm.  I  called  on  him  once,  but 
he's  a  kind  of  qiiiet  chap,  and  I  couldn't 
get  much  out  of  him."  Imagine  the  trial 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  dignified  and  courteous 
hospitality,  when  one  of  these  fellows  is 
trying  to  "get  something  out  of  him." 

Within  the  house  the  same  delightful 
flavor  of  age  lingers  which  is  noticeable 
everywhere  in  Concord.  Perhaps  in  the 
shady  rooms  and  sombre  furniture  there 
is  a  hint  of  the  long  line  of  Puritan  di- 
vines which  culminated  in  the  sage  of 
Concord.  Still  there  is  nothing  gloomy 
or  depressing  in  the  atmosphere,  but  only 
grave  thought  and  sober  earnestness. 
The  library  is  at  the  right  as  one  enters, 
and  is  connected  by  an  odd  little  passage- 
way with  the  sitting-room  beyond.  Its 
walls  are  lined  with  well-worn  books,  and 
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iu  Concord  which  we  cannot  now  de- 
scribe.   One,    however,    must     not    be 
passed  over,— Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
tho  beautiful  resting-place  of  her  immor- 
tal dead.  Upon  one  of  its  numerous  little 
hiils,  not  far  from  tho  grave  of  Thoreau, 
lies  Hawthorne.    Tall  pines  murmur  un- 
ceasingly above    a  little  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  8traggliD£_he_dge i_of  ever- 
green.   In  one  corner  of   this,  two  low 
rounded  slabs  bear  the  single  word  Haw- 
thorne.   There  is  nothing  else  to  mark 
the  grave  or  celebrate  the  genius  of  him 
who  lies  beneath;  and  yet,  what  more  is 
needed?    The  sonnet  of  Miss  Bates  in- 
voluntarily  comes  to  the  lips: 

"Oan  any  famous  marble  whose  broad  shaft 

Is  lettered  full  with  words  of  life  and  death, 
Whose  base  and  cap  assert  the  sculptor's  craft 

In  some  device  that  reins  the  rapid  breath ; 
Oan  any  meet  the  eye  with  such  a  power 

As  jost  this  fragrant  word  of  simple  place? 
Has  ever  small,  white  stone  so  rich  a  dower? 

Ever  such  sovereignty  so  little  space 
As  this?   Yet  best  befitted  in  a  word ; 

Nought  would  one  add  for  majesty  of  Fame, 
Yet  standing  here  the  fancy  in  me  stirred 

To  hedge  his  rest  with  that  which  bears  his 
name, 
That  nature  might  in  his  memorial  share, 
Divulging  with  her  blossoms  who  lies  there." 

D.    3 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


HEV.  JAMK8  B.    EATON. 


TT  wrr  not  much  like  a  pilgrimage  of 
*•  the  oldon  time  with  the  stored 
wallet  and  stout  staff,  by  which  tho 
pilgrim's  hunger  was  scantily  appeas- 
ed, and  his.  toilsome  steps  supported. 
Neither  was  it  undertaken  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  penitential  vow  ;  and  it  bore 
no  Bign  of  self-inflicted  pains.  It  was 
of  short  duration,  beginning  at  an  early 
hour  on  a  recent  morning,  and  closing 
on  tho  same  day  at  evening.  The  so- 
called  pilgrim  bought  a  ticket,  and  by 
rail  quickly  arrived  at  his  destination. 


90 n 

It  is  admitted  that  this  was  a  very  tin-] 
romantic  way  to  go  upon  a  pilgrimage ; 
but  although  his  surroundings  were  so 
commonplace,  in  tho  heart  of  the  soli- 
tary traveler  were  genuine  feelings  of 
romance  and  enthusiasm,  as  lie  set  his 
face  toward  that  New  England  town 
in  tho  affections  of  whose  people  the 
names  of  noble  men  are  enshrined, 
names  which  are  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

Once  before  had  this  traveler  been 
to  Concord  ;  but  that  was  twenty  years 
ago,  when  lie  felt  a  real  boyish  delight 
in  the  military  display  arranged  by 
Gov.  Banks,  who  had  summoned  the 
militia  of  the  State  to  a  three  day's 
muster,  and  went  into  eestaoies  over 
tho  bearskin  hats,  red  trowserp,  wav- 
ing plumes  and  flashing  sabers,  envied 
tho  Governor  the  privilege  of  riding 
the  horse,  "  Green  Mountain  Morgan," 
that  was  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
thought  if  \>as  very  brave  in  Banks  to 
sleep  for  two  nights  with   the  soldiers 

on  the  tented  fi eld.  The  only  thing, 
besides  which  could  claim  attention  in 
that  day  of  excitement,  was  a  visit  to 
the  monument  that  marked  the  scene 
of  the  Revolutionary  conflict.  This 
was  in  harmony  with  the  dust  and  fir- 
ing of  the  parade' ground,  because  the 
youthful  gazer's  blood  had  often 
mounted  in  patriotic  heat  as  he,  on  be- 
half of  the  blue-coats,  fired  with  toy 
cannon  upon  the  red  coats  with  as  dire 
results  to  the  latter  as  were  suffered 
by  the  six  hundred  in  the  charge  at 
Balaklava. 

But  on  the  clear  Summer  day  of  re- 
cent date  the  wayfarer's  mind  dwelt 
upon  tho  peaceful  achievements  which 
had  been  won  near   the   same  stream, 
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thought and  seiitimont  which  flow  from 
the  Concord  fountains,  although  one 
of  these  nations  can  not.  think  with 
any  satisfaction  of  the  Concord  fight. 
And  the  line  of  human  progress  will 
come  to  ho  less  through  physical  com- 
bats,  nnd  more  by  intellectual  and 
moral  conflicts. 

The  historic  town,  with  its  generous 
door-yards,  shade  trees,  and  often 
broad  streets,  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground  ;  and  one  who  attempts  within 
the  compass  of  a  day  to  visit  afoot  the 
leading  points  of  interest,  needs  the 
patient  endurance  of  an  old-fashioned 
pilgrim,  and  whatever  help  his  stout 
stuff  may  bring.  The  writer's  round 
of  exploration  might  be  represented 
by  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  an- 
tique Congregational  Church  ami  the 
modern  library  building  being  the  two 

hind  "corks," and   the   cemetery   hill 
the  front  middle  one. 

The  point  of  departure  was  this  old 
church  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  flattened  or  pushed  in  by 
some  means,  so  that  its  length  was  no 
greater  than  its  width  ;  and  the  first 
"  nail  hole"  in  the  rim  of  the  shoe  was 
the  shaded  retreat,  within  which  stands 
the  house  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  larger  part  of  the  grove  of  pines 
which  once  overshadowed  the  spot,has 
been  cut  down  in  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  philosopher's  wife  who 
is  an  invalid,  and  who  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  the  gloom  and  dampness.  But 
trees  in  abundance  remain,  and  to  one 
glancing  through  the  open  front  win 
dows  very  comfortable  did  Mr.  Emer- 
son appear,  as  he  moved  about  the 
cool,  darkened  room.  He  would  have 
been  left  unmolested  by  the  passer  by, 
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had  not  the  latter  approached  the 
house  by  the  wide  carriage-gate  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  a  lady  seated  in  a 
phaeton.  Just  then  a  gentle  voice  was 
heard  at  a  near  side  door,  speaking  to 
a  little  girl  about  some  peculiarity  of 
her  doll  5  and  the  writer  made  bold  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  holding  with  his 
own  that  right  hand,  which  has  written 
so  many  pages  to  stimulate  the  mind, 
and  strengthen  the  heart  and  nerve 
the  will  of  many  a  young  man  and  wo 
man, — pages  that  have  not  always  seem 
ed  to  read  so  much  like  our  Bible  as 
we  could  wish,  but  pages  generally 
helpful  and  always  prompted,  none 
doubt,  by  a  most  kindly  soul.  Any 
who  might  have  doubted,  could  never 
doubt  again  after  one  look  at  the  sweet, 
winning  face.  It  is  now  an  old  fact, 
and  the  leanness  of  age  serves  to  bring 
into  greater  prominence  than  ever  its 
peculiarities  of  feature,  some  of  which 
seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
phrenology  that  define  a  competent 
brain. 


narrow  forehead,  protrud- 
ing cheek  bones  and  prominent,  high 
set  ears  are  so  startling  as  almost  to 
make  one  unmindful  of  the  wonderful 
eagle  nose.  But  at  once  the  attention 
is  fixed  by  the  tender,  benignant  eyes 
and  kindly  mouth,  even  before  the  gen- 
tle voice  is  heard.  The  name  of  a 
friend  who  died  many  years  ago,  was 
instantly  recognized  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  said  he  remembered  perfectly  the 
gentleman  referred  to  ;  and  his  manner 
was  so -artless  and  kind  as  almost  to 
make  the  caller  feel  that  a  favor  had 
been  received,  instead  of  I  estowed  by 
the  famous  dweller  in  this  retreat. 

The  next   point  of   interest   was  an 
old,    yellow   house,    which    Nathaniel 
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full  the  trap  door,  and  drawn  his  table 
or  chair  upon  it,  ho  was  sure  of  being 
left  to  his  thoughts  unmolested. 

From  this  plare  to  the  "  Sleepy  Hoi 
low"  cemetery  the  path  leads  one  over 
a  high  hill  which  affords  a  momentary 
view  of  the  out-lying  farming  conn  try, 
diversified  with  groves,  streams  and 
lakelets.  The  surface  of  the  cemetery 
itself  is  broken  into  many  abrupt  slopes; 
but  the  name  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  deep  hollow  which  the 
sloping  hillsides  surround.  Taking  the 
left  hand  path  from  the  gate  the  as 
rent  is  made  rapidly  almost  to  the  crest 
of  a  prominent  hill  :  and  here,  within 
a  bare  looking  enclosure  of  small, 
straggling  evergreens  is  found  a  soli- 
tary grave.  Its  position  is  marked  by 
two  small  slabs  of  marble  exactly  alike, 
one  at  each  end,  and  both  inscribed 
with  the  sole  word,  "  Hawthorne." 

Across  the  narrow  pathway  to  the 
South,  and  not  twenty  feet  distant,are 
six  other  graves  clustered  together 
whose  headstones  bear  the  same  family 
name,  "Thorean."  Here  are  father, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters  ;  but  one 
son's  grave  rivets  the  attention  where 
is  seen  the  name,  "  i.enry  D.  Thoreau" 
with  "  1802,"  as  the  year  of  his  death. 
This,  then,  is  the  poet-naturalist,  who 
on  the  sliores  of  Walden  pond,  tried 
once  in  a  rude  hut  the  hermit's  life  in 
order  that  he  might  be  rid  of  the  con- 
vert ionalisms  of  society,  and  become 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  primitive 
Adam,  who  walked  in  his  garden  and 
lived  in  close  sympathy  with  the  fresh 
nature  life  about  him.  This  man  loved 
the  woods,  fields,  rocks,  brooks,  flow- 
ers and  fountains  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate ardor  :  and  when  there  was  re 
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called  to  mind  his  denunciation  of  the 
work  of  Maine  lumbermen,  in  felling 
the  noble  forest  trees,  as  "  murder,"  it 
seemed  fitting  that  here  his  grave 
should  l)e  overshadowed  by  tall  pines 
of  Nature's  wild  planting.  They  look- 
ed like  sentinel  dogs  guarding  with 
fidelity  their  master's  resting  place. 

The  first  chapter  of  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse"  contains  a  charming  de- 
scription of  the  next  house  visited  on 
this  pilgrimage.  To  this  antique  dwell- 
ing Hawthorne  brought  his  vounjr 
bride,  and  here  he  spent  the  first  two 
years  of  his  married  life.  On  one  of 
the  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  he  wrote  with  a  diamond  that, 
"on  this  window  stood"  his  daughter 
Una  one  wintry  morning,  and  looked 
out  upon  "the  glass  chandeliers"  (ice- 
clad  trees,)  seeming  to  "  enjoy  the 
sights  though  she  was  but  ten  months 
old." 

The  writer  will  not  violate  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  house  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced by  a  friend,  and  where  be 
received  the  kindest  treatment.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  an  ances 
tral  mansion  of  the  Emersons  and  the 
Ripleys,  and  that  the  present  lady  oc- 
cupants value  the  house  much  more  on 
account  of  family  and  revolutionary 
associations  than  because  of  Haw 
thorn e '8  residence.  It  was  here  that 
the  Rev.  William  Emerson  lived  whose 
famous  "  diary"  of  the  events  of  that 
April  day,  1775,  is  perhaps  the  best 
authority  we  have  upon  the  facts  of  the 
Concord  fight,  which  took  place  not 
many  rods  distant  from  the  parsons 
study-window.  A  far  xitnile  of  this 
diary  is  bound  up  with  the  "  Concord 
Centennial"  volume. 
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are  cut  deeply   the  words,   ,k  Grave  of 
British   Soldiers."    Over   the    stream 
1ms  lately   been   built  a  rustic   bridge 
large  enough  to  admit  the   passage  of 
carriages  :  and  on  the  further  bank  has 
been  erected  in  honor  of   the   (Jen ten 
nial  of   the  battle,  a   granite   pedestal 
holding  a  finely  executed   bronze  stat- 
ue of  u  k4  Minute  man. "    It  personates 
a  vigorous  young   farmer  standing  by 
his  plow,  upon  which  bin  coat  has  been 
thrown,  with  a  rolling  shirt  collar  dis- 
playing a  strong  neck,  while  the  whole 

figure  is  inclined  forward  in  eager  lis- 
tening, and  the  right  hand  firmly  grnsps 
a  musket. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  pedestal  fus- 
ing the  river  and  the  montiim.  r,t  »re 
chiselled  these  lines  taken  from  the 
Centennial  poem : 

44  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  fanners  stood 
And  tired  the  shot,  heard  round  the  world." 

The  next  call  was  by  invitation  at 
the  Thoreau  house,  now  occupied  by 
the  Alcott  family.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Louisa  M.,  is  known  everywhere 
by  her  "  Little  Women"  and  later  writ- 
ings. The  father,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
has  been  brought  into  fresh  notice  by 
a  report  of  one  of  the  **  conversations" 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston.  His  many  years  of 
residence  in  Concord  have  made  him 
very  familiar  with  its  history  and  its 
present  attractions,  and  he  is  exceed- 
ingly kind  in  his  efforts  to  acquaint 
strangers  with  the  locality.  On  this 
day  he  was  very  ready  to  converse  on 
questions  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
with  pencil  and  paper  constructing  di- 
agrams to  illustrate   his  meaning,  and 
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hospitably  insisting   that    the   writer 
should  keep   his  seat   when   the  latter 
repeatedly  rose  to  take  his  leave, 

The  full  day  was  rounded  out  most 
richly  by  a  visit  to  the  free  public  li- 
brary of  Concord,  which  was  establish- 
ed a  few  years  ago  by  the  munificence 
of  a  late  citizen  of  that  town.  The  li- 
brary already  contains  thirteen  thous 
and  volumes,  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  are  found  in  the  "  Con- 
cord alcove"  which  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  works  of  such  as  have 
lived  in  that  place.  A  well-stocked 
reading  room  in  connection  with  this 
is  open  to  all,  from  \)  to  12  A.  M..  and 
from  2  to  fi  P.  M.,  daily. 

Among  the  treasures  ot  the  library 
are  half  a  dozen  bound  manuscripts  by 
distinguished  authors,  which  may  be 
examined  by  any  respectable  person. 
They  were  all  presented  by  James  T. 
Fields  of  Boston,  who  has  had  so  ex- 
tensive an  acquaintance  with  literary 
men,  and  comprise  an  essay  on  "  Walk- 
ing" by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  a  poem  on 
"The  Cathedral"  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  the 
essay  on  "  Culture'  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
a  political  address  by  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  given  in   Boston,  October  20, 

18()8,  the  poem  entitled  "Dorothy  Q?' 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  un- 
finished "  Dolliver  Romance"  by  Haw- 
thorne, which  was  laid  upon  the  latter 's 
coffin  at  his  funeral.  Each  manuscript 
volume  was  prefaced  with  a  portrait  of 
its  author.  One  cannot  express  the 
emotions  of  keen  delight  which  are 
aroused  by  the  perusal  of  such  original 
manuscripts,  which  show  by  erasures 
and  interlineations,  by  pauses  and  par- 
agraphs, the  progress  of  the  writer's 
thought  as  he  worked. 
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New  York  Graphic,    Oct*    6,    1875 

Thclyccum  is  now  an  established  American  In- 
stitution, and  lecturing  has  become  one  of  the 
professions.      But  within  a  few  years  there  has 
grown  up  very  quietly  another  form  of  literary 
and  social  entertainment  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
it  in  popularity  among  cultivated  people.    Some 
of  our  readers    remember  the    fascinating  talks 
of  Margaret   Fuller,   who,  though  a  hard  writer, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  stimulating  con- 
versationalists this  country  has  produced.    Mr. 
Aleott  was  one  of  her  admirers,  and  has  devel- 
oped   what   with    her    was    au    occasional   and 
fitful  glare  of  genius  Into  something  like  a  sys- 
tem, nnd  for  twenty  years  or  more  he  has  taken 
the  lead  in  conversational  circles  in  different  cities 
which  have  proved  peculiarly  interesting  and  in 
tellectually  helpful   to  those  who  have  joined  in 
them.    His  talent  for  this  kind  of  intellectual  ex- 
ercise Is  peculiar  and  remarkable,  and  consists 
quite   as   much    in    eliciting   wit    and    wisdom 
from     others     as      in     the    utterance     of    his 
own    suggestive      ideas.      He     Is    a     man     of 
affirmation*)      pnd    provocations,    arousing    just 
enough  antagonism  to  produce  a  glow  of  exhil- 
arating mental  excitement.    Ills  circles  are   be- 
coming the  centres  of  literary  and  philosophical 
and  scientific  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  sprung  up  in  Western  citios 
as  well  as  InNewEntjland,  furnishing  au  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  wordy  nothings  of  too  many  of  the 
lecturers    who     have      merely     platitudes     to 
mouth,    and,  without    ideas   to   present,  simply 
exhibit    themselves.      All    sorts    of   topics   are 
talked     about     with      the      utmost      freedom 
consistent  with  the  t.sto  and  refinement  of  cul- 
ture, and  rll  tho  newest   and    richest   hooks   are 
brought  into    requisition    to    furnish   those  who 
engage  in  the  conversation  with  facts,  arguments, 
and  illustrations    In  this  way  the  circles  become 
edueativc  in  their  influence,  and  as  they  bring  all 
the  bright  minds  of  a  place  together,  like  so  many 
lamps    into    a    chandelier,     each     gathers    ad- 
ditional   heat    and    brilliancy     from     the    con- 
centration.      It     is     obvious     that     this     sys- 
tem   has     large    possibilities    of     development 
and     peculiar     attractions      for     people     who 
have  sufficient  originality  and  culture  to  engage 
in  such  intellectual  tournaments.  During  the  past 
summer  Mr.  Aleott  has  held  a  series  of  these  con- 
versations at  his  Concord  home,  and  sometimes  a 
hundred  persons  have  joined  in  them,  including 
Mr.  Emerson,  Judge  Hoar,  the  poet  Channim;. 
and  a  score  of  women  known  in  literature  and 
admired  for  their  wit.    Such  conversations  have 
one  redeeming  merit,  if  no  other — Ihey  afford  an 
agreeable  relief  from  speech-hearing. 
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) AT.  JULY  14,  1879, 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  00300ED  GRAPE 


The  tfJrnperr  at  Concord.  Ma«*achn<»crf",  nntS 
8»»  Owner— How  Hawthorne's  Friend  and 
Neighbor  Fonnd  the  Concord  Urape,  and  ii»w 
he  ha*  Preserved  the  Original  Viae  Alive— 
Did  Uerollection*  of  Hawthorne— The  Kmer» 
»en  and  Aicott  Homes. 


The  visitor  to  "Old  Concord"  (as  its  neigh- 
bors call  the  town  where  was  ,;  fired  the  shot 
beard  round  the  worlds  who  can  afford  to  give 
an  hour  to  other  than  historic  and  literary  land- 
marks cannot  do  better  than  to  go  to  the  grapery 
of  Mr.  E.  IV.  Bull,  who  was  the  originator— at 
lea»t  in  its  cultivated  and  marketable  form  -of 
the  celebrated  "Concord  grape."  It  is  a  notable 
neighborhood  in  whjch  he  lives;  and  one  must 
tarry  a  little,  as  he  goes  along,  to  see  the  homes 
of  Emerson  and  Miss  Aleott,  which  are  on  the 
way — provided  ones  starting-place  is  the  irregu- 
lar, hospitable  looking  and  altogether  delightful 
village  on  the  plain. 

Mr.  Emerson  lives  near  the  point  where  a 
country  road  turns  off  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare leading  Boston  ward;  a  lovely,  open  grove  of 
pines  fills  the  narrovr  strip  of  common  between 
the  roads,  and  another  grove  of  tall  pines  and 
chestnuts  shelters  his  home,  without  concealing 
it,  the  trees  having  a  sort  of  three- fold  Interest, 
seeing  that  they  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Aicott 
and  Thoreau:  evidently  for  a  pleasing  surprise 
awaiting    the    return    of    Mr.    Emarsoa,  wHo 
was     at     the      tune      absent     in     England. 
The    bouse    stands    back     from     the    street, 
and   has    a    smooth     lawn    in    front,    which 
loses  itself  iu  a  field  spreading  away  toward  the 
meadows  at  the  right;  a  thrifty  and  well-kept 
garden,  with  shrubbery  and   fruit   trees,  com 
pletea  this  picture  of  a  comfortable  country 
homestead.    The  large,  square  house,  roomy  and 
substantial,  is  that  of  a  plain  gentleman,  a  well- 
to-do  leisurely  person  of  quiet  tastes,  who  pre- 
fers simplicity  to  architectural  display;  and  it 
has  that  look  of  settledness  hard  to  define  which 
some  bow  indicates  that  it  has  been  long  in  the 
family.    In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Emerson  lias  oc- 
cupied it  for  about  forty  years,  having  bought 
the  old   house,    which     he    repaired    without 
modernizing  it;  a  few  years  since  it  was  some- 
what   damaged    by    fire,    jbujt    was     restored 
to  ite  former  appears  se,    (Fine  front  do  jr  sUni* 
open,  and  his  townspeople  are  pleased  to  say  to 
the  stranger  within  then-  gates  that  the  sage  is 
notwont  to  look  *pcra  a  «sUer  in  the  light  of  an 
intruder.    They  are,  as  ell  the  world  know*,  very 


proud  of  him,  and  on  his  return  from  his  last  vi  ,it 
to  Enrol'©  mad©  such  demonstrations  of  rej  >\- 
cicp,  ttirning  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  him  an  I 
his  daughter,  that  the  recipients  of  this  atten- 
tion inquired  what  erent  was  celebrating,  and 
on  being  told  were  atterlj  overcome.  Half  a 
mile  farther  on.  on  the  Boston  road,  is  Miss 
Alcott's  home.  The  road  winds  beside  green 
meadows  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other  the 
lard  lies  up  in  a  ridge,  against  which 
the  scattered  houses  are  built,  separated  from 
each  other  by  lovely  woods  and  screened  from 
the  street  by  such  soft,  feathery  growths  as 
larches,  Norway  spruce  and  hackmatack,  which 
thiive  as  if  this  was  their  native  soil  At  least 
such  is  the  character  of  the  surrounding?  of  the 
three  places  which  join  one  another,  the  Al- 
cott's, the  «*  Wayside  r  and  Mr.  Boll's,  all  bui;t 
under  the  shelter  of  the  long  hill,  which  is 
clothed  in  green  up  to  the  sky-liu?.  At  "  Apple- 
stump"—  Miss  Alcott's  home — the  ridge  has 
an  inward  curve,  as  if  it  had  fallen  back 
to  make  room  for  the  house  set  in  this  cosey 
nook.    The  house  is  brown  and  odd-looking,  but 


picturesque  with  its  pretty  gables  and  porches 
and  dormer  windows,  ivy-shaded,  and  its  irregu- 
lar, unique  style  of  architecture.  The  small 
lawn  ii  shaded  by  a  few  gnarled  apple  trees  and 
ancient  elms ;  beneath  are  rustic  seats,  and  most 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  handiwork  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fence,  made  of  branches,  which  divides  the  little 
green  from  the  roadside.  The  dark  purplish- 
green  larches  make  a  lovely  screen  directly  in 
■  front;  and  to  the  right  and  the  left  Is  the  green 
dimness  of  the  miniature  wood  threaded  by  paths; 
off  across  the  road  are  the  sunny  meadows,  and 
'  bright,  open  country. 

Next  comes  "The  Wayside,"  easy  enough  of 
communication  with  "  Applestamp  "  by  the  se- 
cluded walk  through  the  pines,  where  Hawthorn  e 
used  to  plan  romances  that  were  never  written, 
and  where  he  made  known  to  his  publisher  the 
plot  of  "  The  Dolliver  Romance." 

And  next  beyond  "  The  Wayside, "  with  the 
good,  green  wood  between,  is  Mr.  Bull's  gn»p?ry ; 
and  there  is  a  similar  secluded  walk  bet  we  ?n  these 
two  places.  We  found  the  grape  culturis*,  who 
is  his  own  gardener,  at  the  door  of  his  cottig^, 
which  is  like  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  of  rosas, 
vines  and  evergreen  trees  ;  a  stout,  grayhaired 
Englishman,  with  a  velvet  skull  cap  on,  who 
welcomed  us,  and  talked  not  only  about  his 
grapes  but  about  the  great  writer  who  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more  lived  next 
door.  He  said  that  when  Hawthorne 
came  to  the  Wayside  to  live  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  be  would  get  acquainted  with  his 
neighbor.    He  found  him  a  shy  man,  who  aroid- 
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ed  company,  who  preferred  to  walk  by  himself 
in  the  retired  wood-path  rather  than  mingle 
with  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  who  chose  an  un- 
frequented route  to  a  place  if  necessity  took  him 
forth.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Bull.  "  when  1  bocaon 
acquainted  with  him  1  found  him  a  peasant 
companion ;  if  you  could  once  get  inside  his 
jacket  be  was  genial  He  sometimes  cams  into 
my  house  and  smoked  a  cigar— he  liked  a  good 
cigar — but  not  ofttn."  Ha  spoke  with  admira- 
tion of  this  author-neighbor,  and  pleasantly  of 
the  children  who  had  grown  up  just  beyond  his 
grounds — the  two  girls,  and  Julian,  who  was 
"  tall,  handsome  and  fine-looking." 

At  the  door  of  his  "lodge"  Mr.  Bull  pointed 
out  a  fuchsia  of  unusual  delicacy,  with  narrow, 
pointed  leaves  and  lovely,  fragiio-looking  flow- 
ers, a  very  pendulous  and  graceful  specimen  of 
this  plant,  which  he  called  Fiiehsia  gracilis,  and 
said  it  was  a  lineal  descendant,  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  from  the  identical  first  fuchsia  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  story  of  which  has  of  tan 
been  told,  how,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
noted  London  florist  heard  of  a  rare  plant  owned 
by  a  sailor's  wife  at  Wapping  which  he  mads  a 
journey  to  see,  and,  though  the  woman  refused 
to  part  with  it,  because  her  husband  had  brought 
*t  home  from  the  West  Indies  on  hs  last  voyage 
{ >r,  as  another  version  had  it,  h?r  son  had 
brought  it  from  Sicily),  he  took  it  away,  leaving 
her  eight  guineas,  and  promising  to  replace  it 
when  he  should  have  grown  one  from  it,  which 
be  did,  also  increasing  the  plant  by  the  hundreds 
and  bringing  a  small  fortune  to  himself. 

With  a  genuine  gardener's  love  for  his  nurs- 
lings, Mr.  Bull  showed  us  his  grapery,  ani  gave 
us  the  history  of  the  Concord  grape,  which  be 
came  quite  famous  in  the  days  before  native 
grapes  had  been  made  so  much  account  of.    He 
came  out  in  the  country  from  Boston  by  advice 
of  his  physicians,  when  he  seemed  to  have  con- 
sumption, and  went  into  gardening,  growing  to 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  becoming  a  hale  and 
hearty  man.    He  tried  raising  foreign  grapes 
until  he  grew  weary  of  it.  there  was  such  un- 
certainty     about      their     ripening.      Finding 
a      wild      vine      uni»r      the      hill       at-      th.- 
rear      of      his      garden,       and       liking      the 
grapc^Tt  bore, "TieTsowed  the  seed  in  1^43,  and 
had  ripe  fruit  from  it  early  in  September  the 
sixth  year  after,  and  in  1854  exhibitedit.    It  was 
a  singular  fact,  bo  said,  that  there  was  not  an- 
other wild  vine  within  a  milo  of  his  place;  and 
"  I  bupposo  the  reason  why  this  was  there  was 
because  the  boys  had  some  time  brought  grapes 
up  from  the  river,  and,  sitting  there  on  the  fence 
to  eut  them,  had  thrown  down  the  skins,  and  a 
seed  bad  taken  root,  and  the  place  being  a  flavor- 
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namesakes  and  descendants  arq, now  known  all 
over  the  country,  and  though  surpassed  by  othors 
in  certain  ((uaiities,  are  to-day  recommonded  as 
having  "no  rival  hi  hardinoss  or  productiveness 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  localities."  So 
sensiblo  of  iU\  value  was  one  public-spirited  man 
that  a  few  years  since  "  ho  presented  a  Concord 
grapevine  to  each  and  every  family  in  the  town  " 
of  Northampton, 

Mr.  Bull  still  has  the  original  vine,  which, 
however,  he  came  near  losing  in  one  of  the  late 
severe  winters,  but  managed  to  save;  and  we 
saw  the  carefully-cherished  patriarch  In  the 
j  middle  of  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  slight 
hedge  of  rose  bushes— shorn  of  its  luxuriance 
and  past  its  prime,  but  petted  by  its  ownor,  wao 
regards  it  somewhat  in  tho  character  of  an  old 
friend  and  constant  companion.  A.  B.  H. 
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•She  cUrzens  of  this  historic  old 'town  had  a  gdla 
day,  yesterday,  by  a  cooeral  local  celebration.  A 
large  audience  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall,  tn  the 
forenoon,  to  listen  to  the  exercises  of  the  day  F 
Rock  wood  Hear  presided.  The  declaration  or  In- 
dependence  wjs  read  by  Ralph  Waldo  EmerBon 
and  a  beautiful  ode.  composed  by  George 
bartlett  was  mine  bv  a  choir  of  fifty 
voioea.  JFoIlowlna.  these  exorcises  tie  committee. 
S.  Ripley  Barrett.  WoodwardjHudson,  and  Shor- 
mun  Hoar,  took  charge  of  the  rowing  and  athletic 
feats,  which  Ir.sted  uritll  nlcht.  The  races  and 
tlietr  resuhi  were  as  follows:  Pulr-oar«'d  dorv  rare, 
won  by  Rookwood  and  Slieriunn  Hoar;  doubie- 
bladed  paddle,  won  by  J.  iM.  Ko5<>8;  Whitehall 
suiyle-seulJ,  won  by  Dousmtre  Hosmer;  pair-oared 
plea3uro  boat,  won  by  J.  F.  Ilosmer 
and  Silas  11.  Holdon;  tub  race,  won  by 
Stedman  Huttnok.  lu  the  aiternoon  the  Agricul- 
tural grounds  were  thronged  with  teams  and  peo- 
ple to  witness  the  athletic  exercises, which  resulted 
»s  follows:  One-mile  walk  w*9  won  bv  William 
MeUrain.  Sack  race,  first  prize,  Joseph  Burke; 
secotut  prize,  -lames  O'Brien.  Throwing  the  hum- 
mer, flr.-t  prize,  F.  Uankiti;  second  prize, 
Patrick  White.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  dasb,  Sherman  Hoar.  first  prize: 
Kockwood  Hoar,  second  prize.  Volociixido 
race  for  boys.  KU-hord  Wood,  first  prize;  Harry 
Harrott.  second.  On»-)iun<1red-yards  dash.  J.  Mur- 
phy, first  prl/.o:  Siiertnjia_Ji^anserond.  Running 
long  jump,  first  prizo.CLj.  KUnneiy)  gecondjWll 
liani  MoWriw.  GreasedHpoTfT^JTmn  Dcvine  took 
So  from  tbe  top.  Hurdle  race,  first  priz",  3her- 
uian  Hoar;  second.  C.  S.  Richardson.  The  com- 
mittee on  ath'etlc  sports  were  Kdwlu  S.  Barrett, 
Arthur  Mil. a,  Charles  S.  Richardson. 

In  the  evening  the  carnival  of  boats  took  place. 
About  lift*  boats,  illuminated  with  different  col- 
ored lanterns,  assembled  tn  tho  river  near  Judge 
Hoar's  residouce.  ami,  formiug  in  lino,  passed 
in  proco^sion  dowu  ilio  river  past  the 
bridges,  bolow  the  minute  man,  countermarched 
back  to  ihe  North  bridge  and  disbanded.  The 
brldeos  were  finely  Illuminated,  as  were  tho  boat*. 
Bond's  hrigauu  hand  of  Kooton  was  stationed  on 
the  Nrrth  bridge  turn  plavsd  durina  the  procession 
ot  the  boats.  Tbe  whole  scene  was  one  of  ereat 
beauty,  and  was  a  lilting  -lose  to  the  day's  cele- 
bration. * 
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/•  tlll<:   CONCORD   LYCKI'M. 

Jr%W.^'»      .     —  J*»*   5'.  »H| 

Th*>  Mfil«qii  Aimhprnary  IJB«fc'Kv«»nint»- Art 

AddroKH  by  .fiidf*^    Honr-Tliu   Origin  and 

Urovrth  of  the  lufttifuflon. 

Tho  firtleth  anniversary  of  the  Concord  Lyceum 
was  celebrated  last  evening  tn  the  hall  at  Con- 
cord. Among  the  leading  owusmen  present  were 
tho  lion.  E.  H.  Hoar,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
Kov.  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Grout,  Judee  Brooks. 
George  If  ay  ward,  Frank  1).  Sanborn,  John  si 
Kevcs,  General  S.  II.  Cbamberlaiu  and  others. 

Judge  Hoar  presided,  and  on  taking  tho  chair 
remarked :  Fifty  years  ago  tonight  the  citizens  of 
Concord  had  a  meeting  of  honored  cltlz:ns,  which 
resulted  in  tho  formation  of  the  Concoid  Lyceum, 
consisting  of  eighty-seven  members,  and  whose 
fiftieth  anniversary  we  meet  this  night  to  cele- 
brate. As  one  of  those  original  members,  you  must 
excuse  me  from  addressing  you  tonight.     The 
Institution  began  with  lectures  and  debates,  and; 
has  been  steadily  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
From  tho  first  our  meetings  have  been  charac- 
terized    by     strict    impartiality,    allowing    the 
advocates  of  ail  shades  of  opinion  to  be  listened 
to.    Among   ha   lecturers  ho  mentioned  Horace 
Greeley,   George    Thompson,  Agasslz,   WendoII 
Fhillips  and  others.    The  speaker  then  alluded  to 
the  0  Mb  of  George   Farron,    Kdward   Bliss  and 
Charles  Cbauncy  Emerson  and  others,    or  a  li«t 
of  lecturers  before  him,  Tbofcau  delivered  YD,  Dr 
Jarvls  17,  Dr.  Ripley  n  amTRTiTph  Waldo  Emerson 
98.    He  paid  a  glowing   tribute  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  spoke  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  town  and  of 
tho  lyceuni  In  having  the   residence  of  so  distin- 
guished  a  man   among  them.    Mr.  Hoar  closed 
his  remarks  with  many  pleasant  rcminiscencos  of 
the  past. 

Tho  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  dc-f 
livered  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Walcott,  aid  was  entitled 
"Ihe  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Concord  Lyceum."' 
He  spoke  of  the  people  of  Concord  as  having  met 
at  stated  intervals   to  commemorate   tho   good 
deeds  of  their  ancestors;  they  believed  in  such 
anniversaries  as  quickening  the  patriotic  and  so- 
cial feelings,  and  as  surviving  the  generation  In 
which   it  Is  born.     The  earliest  town   lyccums 
in       tho       State       were      formed      In      183G, 
in       Worcester      county;      four     years     later 
there  were  78,  sixteen  of  which  wero  in  Middlesex 
county.    They  owed  their  organization  niatnlv  to 
Mr.  Joslah  Holbrook,  who  wont  about  advocating 
this  means  of   educating  the  public.     The  first 
meeting  of  tho  Concoid  Lyceum  was  called  De- 
cember :i,  18'J8,  at  which  the  Hon.  John  Keyes  was 
chosen  chairman  and  Samuel  Shattuck  secretary. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  January  7,  18'JJ),  and 
tbe  venerable  Dr.  Ripley  was  elected  president. 
Ihe   founders   of  the  Lyccuui  were  the  leaders 
In     religious      thought,      politic*     and     town 
affairs.        One,      a     leader     of     tho     bar,     I*, 
still       mentioned        familiarly       with       Web- 
ster and  choate,  and  is  known  In  the  history  of 
tho  nation  as  the  agent  chosen  by  Massachusetts 
to  defend  tho  rights  of  her  colored  citizens  in  a 
hostile  State.    Mr.  Walcott  spoke  of  Dr.   Ripley 
as  the  father  of  tho  Lyceum.    He  attributed  the 
Interest  in  lyceums  In  the  early  days  to  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  railroad  and  telegraph.    Of  seven- 
teen lyceums  in  18.;o  only  two  have  preserved  t heir 
autonomy,  and  only  ono  association  of   the  kind 
in     the    Stato    can    boa«t  of  greater   age,    and 
its       fiftieth        anniversary       was      celebrated 
in        Salem       only       a       short       time      ago". 
The  original  signers   of    the   constitution    num- 
bered titty-seven,  ot  whom  six  only  are  now    liv- 
ing, among  them  the  Hon.  E.  It.  Hoar.    A  debat- 
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the  business  transactions  of  the  town.  The 
literary  history  of  Concord  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  centu- 
ry, and  in  that  tltno  nearly  all  tho  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  town  have  attained  their 
eminence.  Iuirinc  this  time  the  Lyceum  ha* 
been  doing  its  elevating  and  civilizing  work  and 
helping  to  make  Concord  a  pleasant  and  prohlaOlo 
place  to  live  in.       * 

After  Mr.  Walcott  a  nodreas  Judgo  Hoar  pro- 
posed this  motion:  "That  we  continue  tho  Lyceum 
tor  another  fifty  years."  It  was  received  hv  the 
audience  with  laughter  and  p.is"-ed  unanimously. 
Alter  this  the  meeting  wa>  adjourned. 


Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1878. 
Mink  Hiix  Camp. 
Dear  Journal  :— With  a  slight  expansion 
of  the  imagination,  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  letter  descriptive  of  Mine  Hill 
and  surroundings,  and  a  little  sketch  of  our 
camp  life,  might  interest  some  of  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  the  Journal,  and  for  that  pur 
pose  I  have  seized  my  pen-cil  and  paper  (F 
had  almost  written  it  pen ;  but  in  packing  for 
camp,  we  left  behind  us  all  articles  consid- 
ered unnecessary,  and  pencils  were  thought 
to  be  good   enough    for    what  writing  wc 
wished  to  do).     Mine  Hill  is  situated  in  the 
memorable  town  of  Concord,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Wright,  known  hereabouts  as 
the  Lee  Farm,  and  is  a  bluff  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet   high.      Along  its  base   runs  the 
main  road,  which  after  leaving  Lexingf  jii, 
leads  on  through  the  towns  of  Lincoln  and 
Concord  and  through  Vermont  to  Canada. 
The  old  turnpike,  up    which    the    British 
marched  to  their   warm   reception  in  Con- 
cord over  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  further  to 
the  north  of  us.     Also  at    the    foot   of  the 
bluffs  winds  the  Concord  river,  whose  chan- 
nel at  this  section  is  about  four  or  five  rods 
in  width ;  but  the  recent  heavy  rains  have 
flooded  all  the  lowlands  along  its  course,  sq 
that  in  place  of-a  narrow,  winding  river,  we 
have  stretching  away  before  our  view  quite 
an  expanse   of   water,  almost    worthy  the 
name  of  lake.     This  flooding  of  the  mead 
ows  is   a  great  tax  on  the  patience   of  the 
farmers,  as  their  haying  season  was  nearly 
over  when  our  wet  weather  commenced,  and 
it  is  thought  this  will  cause  a  delay  of  nearly 
a  month  in  getting  in  their   meadow  hay. 
which  is  no  small  portion  of  the  hay  which 
they  gather.      The  river  has  not  risen   ns 
high  as  during  some  years  previous,  but  it  is 
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an  extraordinary  occurrence  to  have  it  rise 
so  much  at  this  season  of  the  year.     Mine 
Hill  is  just  over  the  boundary  line  of  Lincoln 
and  Concord  (the  river  being  the  boundary) 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  supposed  wealth 
of  copper  ore   contained  within  its   rocky 
bowels.     A  n  attempt  was  made  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  extract  this  mineral ;    but 
oh  account  of  a  lack  of  facilities  for  mining, 
the  project  was  abandoned,  only  resulting  in 
the  digging  of  a  hole  about  eight  feet  square 
by  ten  feet  deep  into  the  side   of  the   ledge, 
which  hole  is  now   screened  completely  by 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  beautiful  hem- 
lock.    The  face  of  the  bluff  is  a  patchwork 
of  bare  rock  and  grass,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  small  pines  and  cedars,  and  along  the 
foot,  overhanging  the  driveway  leading  to 
Mr.  Wright's   residence,  are  a  row  of  oaks 
and  two  other  large  and  aged  trees,  one  a 
wide-spreading  chestnut,   and  the  other  an 
immense  elm,  which  towers  in  its  grandeur 
to  very  nearly  a  level    with    the  top  of  the 
clifl.      Directly   on  the  top  of  the   bluff  is 
nearly  an  acre  of  grassy  space,  which  siopts 
slightly  toward  the  south,  and  on  the  sloping 
sides  and  rear  is  »•  beautiful  grove  of  pines. 
Nature  could  not  have  ottered  much  greater 
inducements  to  camping  parties  than  Mine 
Siill  comprises.    The  advantages  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  as  there  is  ample  open  space 
and  plenty  of  shade,  and  the  sloping  ground 
makes  it  particularly  desirable,  as  after  a 
shower  the  water  runs  off,  and  the  earth  dries 
very  quickly,  leaving  no  lingering  dampne-x- 
to  cause  colds  and  sickness,   so   ofterj    the 
culmination  of  a  week  or  fortnight  of  camp- 
ing on  badly  selected  grounds.      Tjie  supe- 
rior facilities  of  this  bluff  for  camping  Mere 
discovered  by  a  party  of  Woburn  excursion- 
ists while  rowing  down  the  Concord  river. 
As  they  rounded  a  point  of  land  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  rivor,  this  prominence  came  full 
before  their  view.  Impressed  with  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  one  of  the  party  immediately 
exclaimed:  "  See,  Uncle  Sol,  what  a  glori- 
ous old  place  to  camp  out !    Left  go  and  ex- 
plore it."      Acting  on  this  suggestion,  they 
landed  near  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river, 
and  started   on   their   examinations,  which 
ended  in  a  determination   to   test  its  ad  van- 
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Lester  Partridge,  Elmore  A.  Fierce,  Her- 
bert L.    Moody  and  Elmore   Nichols.     Not 
heeding  the  many  reminders  of  the  danger* 
of  exposing  ourselves   to   the  treacherous 
weather  and  severe  storms  we  were  continu- 
ally having,   and  concluding  to    take    our 
chances  as  to  the   weather,  and  one  of   us 
suggesting  for  consolation  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  elements  must  have  pretty   nearly 
expended  themselves, — with  plenty  of  hard 
tack  and  salt  hog  in  our  pockets,  and  ample 
protection  against  all  kinds  of  weather,  we 
moved   out   of    Wohurn  just    before    nine 
o'clock,  and  after   an  exceedingly   pleasant 
ride  of  a  little  over   three  hours,  a   sign. — 
"  Mine  Hill  Camp,"  which  had  been  painted 
for  a  camping  party  last  year,  and   fastened 
to  Mr.  Wright's  barn,  told  us  that  the  end  of 
our  journey  was  reached.     After  lunch  we 
had  our  baggage  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
und  immediately    set   about    pitching    our 
tents,  and  at  2.30  I\  M.,  had  everything  un- 
der cover,  and  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  expected  daily  complement  of  showers, 
which  had  been  bestowed  so  copiously  and 
so  frequently  upon  us  during  the  two  or  three 
weeks  just  past.       But  what  a  happy  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  us !     What  glori- 
ous weather  we  have  had!      No  tornadoes, 
no  torrents  of  rain,  no  goose-egg  hail-stones, 
no  blinding ""lightning  Hashes,  no  deafening 
thunder  peals   for    us.       Nothing   but   the 
pleusantest  kind  of  pleasant  weather  in  which 
to  enjoy  ourselves  by.  day,  the  clearest  and 
brightest  moonlight  evenings,  and  most  com- 
fortable nights,    and  as  if  to   enhance  our 
comfort,  "Amos  Keeter  "  has  not  ventured 
within  our  tents.     As  I  write,  a  light  shower 
is  falling,  just  enough  to  give  renewed  re- 
freshment to   the   earth.      Truly    we  have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  blessing  us  with  such  ample  op- 
portunity for  enjoyment. 

A  short  description  of  our  camp  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  reader,  who  may  con- 
template camping  out.  We  have  two  good- 
sized  tents,  one  bell-shaped,  which  we  use 
for  a  dining  tent,  and  the  other  the  same  kind 
as  is  used  at  the  camp  of  our  State  Militia, 
which  we  use  for  sleeping  quarters.  We 
have  two   good  beds,  each    consisting   of  a 
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tick  filled  with  meadow  hay,  one  of  which  h 
set  on  a  camp  bed-stead,  and  the  other  on  a 
bedstead  which  we  have  improvised.  We 
ikre  not  enough  accustomed  to  out-door  life, 
10  dare  risking  taking  cold  by  sleeping  on 
the  ground.  We  have  blankets,  sheets,  pil- 
lows and  cases, — the  same  as  one  would 
have  at  home,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
sleeping  well.  Besides  our  tents,  we  have 
in  excellent  awning,  under  which,  seated  on 
■\  rustic  Tit  at  a  rustic  table,  your  corres- 
pondent is  enjoying  the  refreshing  breezes, 
while  he  pencils  you  these  lines.  Our  culi- 
nary department  is  complete,  consisting  of  a 
lolding  sheet-iron  stove,  made    specially  for 

9 

camping  purposes,  with  all   necessary  cook- 
ing utensils.      We  have  set  the   stove  on  a 
foundation  which  we  have  built  of  earth  and 
stone,  and  have  arranged  over  it  an  arbor  of 
hemlock  and  pine  boughs  as  a  protection 
from  the  glaring  rays  of  the  sun.     With  all 
these  facilities,  and  the  excellent  cooking  ca- 
pacity of  the  oldest  member  of  our  party,  we 
can  serve  a  dinner  fit  for  a  prince.     Our  ap- 
petites are  keen,  and  we  do  ample  justice  to 
whatever  is  set  before  us^  but  rvhat  is  left  is 
gladly  cared  for  by  Mr.  Wright's  noble  New- 
foundland dog  Duke,  who  is  a  regular  visi- 
tor to  camp  three  times  a  day,  and  he  knows 
well  what  time  to  come.      He  loiters  around 
quite  a  while  each  visit,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
camping  out  as  well  as  any  of  us.     We  have 
no  difficulty   in    obtainim:  whatever  provis- 
ions we  need  from  Mr.  Wright's  farm;  milk, 
jerries,  and  vegetables  in  plenty.      What  it 
is  not  convenient  for  him  to  spare,  or  what- 
ever he  does  not  raise,  we   can  obtain    from 
neighboring  farmers.     With  a  little  care,  we 
can  eat  anything   we    wish   without  fears  of 
serious  consequences.     To  the  open-hearted 
generosity  of  Mr.  Wright  and  his  estimable 
wife,  and  the  cheerful  assistance  of  a  young 
man  employed  on   the   farm,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  for  many  privileges  and  favors,  and 
we  shall  ever  hold  them  in   grateful  remem- 
brance.    We  have  spared  no  pains  or  labor 
to  make  everything  about  camp  convenient, 
and  in  rustic  form  we  have  everything  that 
camping  hearts  can  wish. 

The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  very  fine,  comprising  hills  and  low  lands, 
beautiful  pastures  and  meadows  and  grand 
forests  of  oak  and   pine,  superb  scenes   for 
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and  If  the  weather  continues  favorable,  we 
shall  lengthen  our  stay  from  four  days  to  si 
week  longer  than  we  at  .first  intended.  If  I, 
hear  anything  of  interest  for  your  tu'.xt  issue 
■I  will  write  you  again. 

Yours  wry  truly,  E.  A.  l\ 
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Aug.  21st,  1878.  j 
Dkak  Jouknal. — 1  perceive  by  your  last 
.week's  edition  that  you  have  considered  m\ 
letter  of  sufficient  interest  to  publish  to  yout 
readers  in  your  next  issue,  and  in  accordant** 
with  my  promise,  I  will  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  incidents  which 
have  bcfalled  us  since  writing  you.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  shortly  after  posting 
you  my  letter,  we  noticed  two  carriages  ap 
proaching  our  camp  from  the  southwest,  and 
as  they  drew  nearer,  we  heard  a  voice  from 
one  of  them  exclaim  "There's  the  flag!'" 
As  we  have  the  star  spangled  banner  floating 
proudly  from  a  staff  attached  to  the  top  ol 
the  most  prominent  pine  tree  on  the  bluff, 
we  concluded  that  whoever  those  carriages 
contained,  they  evidently  had  designs  of  at- 
tacking our  camp,  and  sure  enough  in  a  few 
moments  a  party  of  fifteen  young  and  activ« 
men  and  maidens,  who  proved  to  be  from 
Sudbury,  a  town  about  four  milles  distant, 
alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  boidh 
marched  to  the  top,  under  cover  of  the  grove. 
VVe  could  readily  see  that  resistance  to  such 
over  powering  numbers  would  be  folly,  ami 
when  they  displayed  to  our  distended  vis- 
ionaries, an  immense  quantity  of  fine  look- 
ing eatables  we  concluded  that  we  had  bet- 
ter quietly  surrender,  and  they  took  undis- 
puted possession  of  our  grounds.  We  were 
not  sorry,  however,  for  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
party  and  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  day  was 
passed.  They  dined  and  supped  with  us,  and 
after  joining  in  a  programme  of  singing, 
reading,  etc.,  in  the  evening,  they  evacuated 
Mine  Hill  about  9  P.  M.  Many  very  pleas- 
ing incidents,  and  a  large  stock  of  fruit  am! 
provisions,  which  they  left  behind,  will  caus« 
us  to  hold  this  day  in  remembrance  as  tin 
pleasantest  day  we  passed  in  camp.  Aftei 
so  lively  a  day  the  remainder  of  the  time 
lias  seemed   somewhat  dull   to  us,  hut   it  is 


only  comparison  that  has  made  it  appear  so, 
for  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  number 
of  ways  sufficient  to  break  the  monotomy  o1 
camp  life;  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors  is 
the  possessor  of  three  quite  good  row-boats. 


and  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  day  we  are 
allowed  the  use  of  either  of  them.  We  have 
made  several  excursions  up  and  down  the 
Concord  river,  and  as  fish  are  quite  plenty, 
we  have  indulged  quite  a  little  in  the  sport 
of  changing  their  residence  from  the  river  to 
the  frying-pan.  In  this  we  have  been  twice 
fust  rated  by  a  mysterious  power,  which 
scented  to  exhibit  itself  only  at  night.  On 
Monday  we  caught  quite  a  string  of  good 
sized  hornpotit,  and,  as  we  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  laid  them  on  the  grass  out- 
side our  tents,  and  regaled  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  a  good  fish  fry  for  breakfast 
Tuesday.  When  we  looked  for  them  in  the 
morning  we  beheld  nothing  but  a  row  of  ugly 
looking  heads,  with  horns  attached.  The 
bodies  had  been  wholly  eaten  off  by  some 
midnight  prowler,  and  completely  chopfallen 
we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  our  somewhat 
depleted  leader,  for  something  with  which  to 
satisfy  our  disappointed  appetites.  On 
Tuesday  we  hooked  another  mess  of  pout 

from  the  river  for  breakfast  this  morning, 
and  thinking  to  secure  them  from  our  un- 
known visitor,  we  placed  them  in  a  pail 
within  our  mess-tent,  but  the  keen  scent  of 
the  midnight  forager  enabled  him  to  ascer- 
tain their  whereabouts  and  without  disturb- 
ing us  in  the  least  he  served  us  the  same 
trick  as  the  night  before.  Determined  not 
to  be  outdone  in  this  manner,  I  obtained  the 
loan  of  Mr.  Wright's  shot  gun  and  had 
planned  to  wait  for  the  thief  to-night,  and  if 
he  came  I  should  give  him  a  warm  reception, 
hut  a  postal  card  from  Mr.  Davis  has  just  in- 
formed us  that  he  will  be  after  us  to-day,  as 
he  cannot  come  to-morrow,  as  we  desired, 
and  we  must  be  ready  for  him  this  noon,  so 
here  we  go  for  a  lively  time,  packing  tip  and 
breaking  camp.  We  shall  be  back  in  good 
old  Woburn  this  evening. 


Yours  trulv, 


e.  a.  r 


3mmaA 


fhua.K'.i^TBE  COyCORD  SCHOOL. 

As  is  generally  known,  an  effort  was  made 
during  the  early  part  of  this  Summer  to  es- 
tablish a  Bchool  of  philosophy  at  Concord, 
Mass.     It    was     so     mccessful     that    the 
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sion  of  the  school,  confined  bi3  labors  to 
being  present  at  tho  academy  "with  a  wise 
smile,"  will  repeat  that  pleasing  course  of  ■ 
instruction  on  three  evenings  every  week, 
and '  DrTJoNES,  an  eminent  Western  philos- 
opher, will,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  few- 
profound  remarks  on  the  "Pie-existence  of 
Pork."  These  evening  exercises  do  not, 
however,  form  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  the  academy,  and  attendance  upon 
them  is  optional. 

Of  course,  no  man  can  walk  in  a  grove 
and  discuss  philosophy  with  any  real  ability 
unless  he  is  philosophically  dressed.  Tho 
philosophers  of  the  Concord  Academy  are, 
therefore,  required  to  wear  the  ancient 
Athenian  costume.  In  the  early  and  ex- 
perimental sessions  of  the  school,  mauy  of 
the  philosophers  contented  themselves  with 
wearing  night-shirts  instead  of  the  genuino 
Greek  dress,  but  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
rule  XIII  of  the  laws  of  the  academy,  which 
Bays  that  "no  philosopher  will  be  permitted 
to  practice  peripatetic  or  any  other  style  of 
philosophy  in  a  night-shirt  or  other  substi- 
tute for  the  true  Greek  cbalmys.  '  With 
this  rule  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  the  most 
unphilosophic  person  can  readily  compre- 
hend that  to  revive  tho  ancient  Greek 
Academe  without  the  Greek  dress  would  be 
simply  preposterous.  Even  Plato  himself, 
wero  he  to  return  to  earth,  would  loso  half 
his  profundity  if  he  Bhould  undertake  to  lec- 
ture in  a  black  coat,  and  to  walk  in  a  grove 
carrying  an  umbrella  or  wearing  a  rubber 
overcoat. 

There  was  a  warm  discussion  among  the 
founders  of  the  school  on  the  subject  of  rub- 
ber overshoes.  The  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Concord  is  frequently  very  wet,  and 
except  in  connection  with  philosophy,  rub- 
ber shoes  are  certainly  very  useful  in  wet 
weather.  Dr.  Jones  advocated  rubbers  on 
the  ground  that  philosophy  was  a  matter  of 
the  head  and  not  of  tho  feet,  and  that  he 
himself  suffered  from  tho  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson  asserted 
that  iu  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Semitic 
literature  he  had  found  his  mind  greatly 
stimulated  by  wearingsandals,  and  he  hence' 
argued  that  the  nature  of  the  covering  used 
for  the  feet  might  seriously  modify  a  phil- 
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osopher's  perception  of  truth.  Col.  HlGoiN- 
son  claimed  that  tho  colored  troops  fought 
boldly  without  rubbers,  and  Mrs.  E.  D, 
Cheny  Hoftly  inquired,  "  Whaf  are  shoes  ; 
what,  dear  friends,  is  a  cold  in  tho  head, 
what  even  is  rheumatiz  in  comparison  with 
the  eternal  virtues  t"  Finally,  the  niaHer 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Alcott,  who  promptly 
mounted  his  tripod  and  gavo  tho  following 
Orphic  Utterance  :  "  Tho  great  spiritual 
senBorium  of  reflected  atmosphere  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universal  sea."  This  was  accepted 
as  a  cloar  and  convincing  decision  of  tho 
question  in  dispute,  and  ruboer  shoes  were 
strictly  prohibited.  Rule  XVIII.  reads: 
"The  uso  of  rubber  shoes  is  forbidden,  and 
philosophers  will  bo  required  to  wear  san- 
dals on  all  philosophic  occasions."  Most  of 
the  remaining  rules  of  the  academy  closely 
resemble  thoso  oP  other  schools.  Each 
philosopher  is  required  to  briug  with  him  a 
napkin-ring,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  aud  a 
classical  dictionary,  and  the  friends  aud 
guardians  of  philosophers  aro  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  supply  them  with  pocket- j 

inoney^ran^To^refrain  IronT^Wihg'l&em 

pastry  or  sweetmeats. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  oharactor  who 
firmly  disbelieves  in  the  vulgar  religions  of 
the  da}',  and  who  can  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations,  may  join  the  Concord  School. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in 
tho  elements  of  Profundity,  Paradox,  and 
Vagueness,  and  are  further  required  to  hand 
in  written  essays  on  subjects  belonging  to 
those  great  divisions  of  philosophy.  For 
example,  at  the  coming  examination,  prior 
to  the  beginning  cfcthe  next  term,  the  es- 
sayist must  discuss  tho  profound  and  eso- 
teric meaning  of  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Buoksok  Alcott's  writiugs,  "  Destiny  is 
threefold,  and  fate  shines  into  the  abysses.'' 
In  tho  Department  of  Paradox,  essays  must 
be  written  upon  the  theme  furnished  by 
Mr.  Emebsox,  "  There  are  depths  to  which 
the  lark  cannot  soar,  and  heights  to  which 
no  artesian  well  can  pierce;"  and  in  the 
Department  of  Vagueness,  candidates  may 
write  either  upon  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Jones, 
that  "  Anything  that  depends  upon  one  al- 
ways has  the  whole  work  to  do,"  or  upon 
Dr.    Bartol's  proposition,  that  "  There  ia 
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much  as  tboy  will"  &proselit  thieo  hundTetl 
different  sots  of  views,  thev  can  long  remain 
on  good  terms  with  one  another.  Nothing 
is  said  in  tho  rules  of  the  school  concerning 
punishment  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  there 
will  be  a  general  anxiety  to  know  if  the 
Faculty  are  able  to  preserve  order.  Sup- 
pose that  disorderly  philosophers  should  be- 
gin to  shy  sandals  and  other  missiles  at  Mr. 
Alcott  while  he  is  sitting  on  his  tripod,  or 
suppose  that  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wasson 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"tho  return  from  tho  Lapse,"  in  the  courso 
of  which  they  fall  into  the  use  of  painfully 
unphiloscphic  language — how  are  the 
guilty  ones  in  such  cases  to  be  punished  f 
No  careful  parent  or  guardian  will  care  to 
send  a  philosopher  to  Concord  until  this 
question  is  answered,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  neither  will  a  disorderly  philoso- 
pher be  treated  with  too  much  laxity  nor 
will  he  be  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment,  such  as  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Wassox's  essays  from  tho  Atlantic,  or  Dr. 
JuKEs's  articles  from  the  Philosophic  Review. 

{Daily  (Evening  Crauclict, 

TUESDAY,   JULY   29,  1879. 


i'onourd  Ifiwp. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Worcester 
fepy  has  been  writing  about  things  seen  by  her 
tit  Concord,  as  follows: 

Concord  itself  is  like  no  other  town;  it  seems 
utterly  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  and  agita- 
tion of  life,  utterly  free  from  worldly  ambition 
or  petty  rivalries  of  any  sort.  The  hospitality 
of  its  people  is  boundless:  and  so  Ls  their  t-'*  fined 
kindness,  and  the  beautiful  village  seems  the 
one  spot  where  there  is  abiding  "peace  oa  earth 
and  good  will  to  men."  Besides  its  historic  as- 
sociations, its  monuments,  its  library,  and  best 
of  all,  its  people,  Concord  has  its  slow,  lovely 
river,  of  which  Thoreau  wrote:  "Concord  river 
if)  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  its  current, 
Which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  some  have  re- 
ferred to  its  .influence  the  proverbial  modera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  as  exhibited 
ih  the  Revolution,  and  on  later  occasions. 
I  have  read  that  the  descent  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  How. 
Our  river  has,  probably,  very  near  the  smallest 
allowance.  The  story  is  current,  at  any  rate, 
though  I  believe  that  strict  history  will  not  bear 
it  out,  that  the  only  bridge  ever  carried  away  on 
the  mam  branch,  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
Was  driven  up  stream  by  the  wind.  The  slug 
gish  artery  of  the  Concord  meadows  steals  thus 
unobserved  through  the  town,  without  a  mur 
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Jmir  or  a  pulse-beat,  its  general  course  front 
Bouthwesj  In  northeast,  and  its  length  about  Hftv 
miles;  a  hu^o  volume  of  matter,  ceaselessly  roll 
jiik  through  iht.  j. litiiiM  and  valleys  of  the  sub 
gtniitiul  earth,  with  the  moeeasined  tread  of  an 
Indian  warrior,  making  haste  front  the  hl»h 
places  of  the  earth  to  its  ancient  reservoir."   " 

The  main  street  of  the  town  is  parallel  with  the 
liver,  and  the  comfortable  of  old  houses  which 
lace  the  street  have  gardens  at  the  buck  doping 
down  to  the   water.      The   numerous  landings, 
tacli  with  its  little  flee:  of  boats,  dories,  canoes, 
Wherries  or  other  small  outriggers,  make  the 
liver  very   picturesque  and   add  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  boating  in  it.     The  morning  we  were 
there  we  idled  for  hours  on   the  stream,  guided 
by  one  who  knows  every  Inch  of  Its   windings; 
we  rowed  across  the  sunny  reaches,  floated  "mid 
lucid  shallows,  just  eluding  water-lily  leaves." 
pushed  under  the  trees  and  drank  of  the  spring 
of  living  water,  which  gushes  out  there  in  some 
sylvan  hiding-place;  and  let  the  boat  rest  in  the 
Very    spot  .that    Hawthorne   describes   in    his 
''Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  '  where  "there  is  a 
lofty  bank  on  the  slope  of  which  grow  some  hem- 
locks, declining  across  the  stream    with    out- 
stretched arms  as  if  resolute  to  take  the  plunge." 
Only  a  few  are  left  now;  some,  as  our  friend 
said,  bent  every  year  closer  and  closer  to  the 
water,  and  the  quiet  stream  lapped  the  earth   at 
their  roots,  till  one  by  one  they  silently  dropped 
into  the  river,  and  floated  away.    Others  did  not 
have  that  peaceful  death,  but  were  cut  clean 
sway  to  make  room  for  the  new  railroad  which 
lias  replaced  them  by  a  staring  bank  of  yellow 
sand,  making  a  long,  aggressive  scar  on  the 
beautiful  shore.    Healing  hands  of  artist  and 
]>oet  have  set  willows  thick  in  the  sand. and  soon 
the    unsightly   bank   will    be  green  and    soft, 
though  the  hemlocks  can  never  grow  again.    It 
might  have  been  our  dav  on  the  river  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  about.    lor  us,  too,  "the  winding 
course  of  the  stream  continually  shut  out  the 
scene  behind  us  and  revealed  as  .calm  and  lovely 
a  one  before.     We  glided  from  depth  to  depth, 
and    breathed    new    seclusion    at   every    turn. 
The    shy    kingfisher    flew   from   the  withered 
branch  dose  at  hand  to  another  at  a  distance, 
Tittering  a  shrill  cry  of  anger  or  alarm.     Ducks 
that  had  been  floating  there  since  the  preceding 
eve  were  startled  at  our  approach,  and  skimmed 
along  the  grassy  river,  breaking  its  dark  surface 
with  a  bright  streak.    The  turtle,  sunning  itself 
upon  a  rock  or  at  the  root  »>f  a  tree,  slid  sudden- 
ly into  the  water  with  a  plunge."     But  we  saw 
one  congregation  of  seven   turtles  on   a   fallen 
tree  out  in  the  river,  and  they  went   on  sunning 
themselves  and  never  minded   us  at  all,  but  'lis- 
sippeared  in  a  flash,  or  rather   in   seven  flashes, 
v  hen  a  boat  load  of  boys  puddled   up  to  them 
v  Mb  a  whoop  of  delight. 

Like  Hawthorne,  we.  too,  found  in  July  the 
prophecy  of  autumn.  A  few  tall  maples  were 
the  col  t  of  the  purple  beech,  a  rare  color  for 

iimples  to  take  on,  and  laflen  crimson  leaves 
flecked  the  water  here  and  there,  and  the  golden 
rods  were  marshalled  in  stately  ranks  just  ready 
to  unfold  their  superb  yellow  plumes;  and  with 
all  the  peace  and  beauty  came,  too,  the  'half- 
acknowledged  melancholy,''  the  feeling  "that 
Time  has  now  given  us  all  his  flowers,  and  that 
the  next  work  of  his  never  idle  fingers  must  be 
to  steal  them  one  by  one  away," 
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grasses;  and  when  one  »um8  np  Its  charms  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  art  and  nature,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  of  the  most  delightful  people  in 
the  world,  the  story  seems  a  little  fabulous  j  but 
It  is  all  true,  and  yet  is  not  half  the  truth,  for 
that  would  require  better  and  warmer  words 
than  mine  to  tell. 


Detroit  Free  Press 
April  28,  1880 


The  .School  of  Philosophy* 

While  the  country  North,   South,   East  and 
West  will  fairly  steam  with  the  energy  and 
noise  and  verbal  riot  of  the  election  campaign 
this  summer,   there  will  bo   one   quiet  spot, 
standing  out  cool,  secluded,  ralm,   liko  a  de- 
licious island  of  the  tropics  in   tho  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  sea.    This  will  be  Concord,   Mas- 
sachusetts, whore  the  School    of    Philosophy 
Will  open  Its  annual  session  in  July,      In  this 
retreat  no  sound  of  the  hoarse,  harsh  note  of 
the  summer's  battle  will  I*  heard.    Tho  vener- 
able and  transcendental  people  gathered  there 
will  tis  little  care  who  Is  to  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent as  the  people  of   the    Sandwich    Islands 
cure     who     shall     bo    the     next     King    r,f- 
Kurrnah.    It  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
Kct     a     newspaper     there;    tho     telegraph 
oltico  very  likely  will  ho  closed  during  the  ses- 
sion; and  the  few  trains  that  run  in  the  vicin- 
ity will  bo  compelled  to  put  rubber  tires  upon 
their  wheels.     Professor  Harris  will  lecture  on 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Hegel,  FJehte,  Kant,  Soliciting; 
Spinoza,  and  William    Henry    Chinning  will 
lecture  on  "Oriental  Philosophy  and  lldigion." 
Seriously,  however,  nothing   i.s  more   agreea- 
ble than  to  imagino  people  capable  of  cutting 
so  aloof  from  tho  bustle  of  the  practical  world ' 
'around  them  and  finding  comfort  in  regions  of 
thought  which  in  no  ways  touch    t!io    experi- 
ence or  sensations  of  tho  hundreds  of  millions 
of  their  fellows.     It  is  like  coming  upon,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  and  busiest  part  of 
a  largo  city,  an  old-fashioned  mansion    inhab- 
ited by  old  fashioned  people  who  rarely  leave 
its  precincts,  but  live  surrounded  by    a    bit  of 
green  sward,  a  few  old  treos,  and  for  the  rest 
colossal  warehouses  and  tho  ceaseless   noise  of 
tho  streets. 
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THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  FHILOSO- 

THIi  various  international  inhibitions  which1! 
have  been  held  during  recent  years  hare 
given  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  our  achievements  in  the  departments 
of  mechanics,  manufactures  and  eugi nccr ing. ; 
in  which  we  stand  the  peers  of  even  country  on 
the  globe.  Far  different  is  it  in  regard  to 
science,  literature  and  philosophy.  We  act. 
Fngland  and  Ocrmanv  think.  This  is  a  natural 
necessity  of  our  so  recent  birth  and  rapid  growth 
as  a  nation.  Hut.  as  each  year  mote  and  more 
i time  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  and  the 
ranks  of  our  scholars  are  steadily  increasing  bv 
the  addition  of  men  trained  in  Furopcan  meth- 
ods, the  iinprovcinement  in  this  direction  i* 
becoming  marked.  One  of  the  most  promising 
signs  of  this  new  phase  in  our  development,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  I'hilos  .pin  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  dining  the  past  summer.  For 
many  years  the  scheme  had  been  ripening  and 
maturing  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  men,  and 
the  success  attending  its  realization  proved  con- 
clusively that  it  met  a  want  in  our  community. 
Jt  was  a  good  fortune  that  placed  the  school  in 
Concord,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty, 
the  home  of  Thoreau.  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  : 
Concord,  whose  natural  beauties  have  been  sung 
by. poet  and  portrayed  by  painter. 

To  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  school,  its  home 
and  its  workings,  let  us  join  a  group  whom  we 
see  strolling  out  of  the  village.  We  wander 
down  the  old  Lexington  road,  picturing  to  our- 
selves the  British  troops  retreating  in  disorder, 
and  harassed  bv  the  shots  of  the  Yankee  farmers 
safelv  ensconced  behind  walls  and  hedges.  After 
a  walk  of  half  a  mile  we  reach  the  Orchard 
House,  for  twenty  years  the  home  of  A.  IJi'on- 
son  Alcott,  the  scene  of  the  antics  in  "  Little 
Women."  now  given  up  to  the.  discussion  of 
such  weightv  themes  as  the  "Personality  of  the  i 
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Absolute  M    and     "  Physiological     Psvcholo^v." 
Half  Hidden  from  the  road  In  spruce  trees,  and 
overshadowed  In   great   elms,   it  stands,  a  two 
and    a  half  story    mansion    of  the  olden    tvpe." 
The  front  door  we  find  is  reserved  for  the  fac- 
ulty and  invited  guests,  and  we  make  our  en- 
trance   by  a   side    portico  to    the  studio,  whose 
walls  bear  signs  of  the  artistic  talent  of   Miss 
Man    Alcott,    the    well    remembered    k*  Ann." 
An  arched  passage  leads  into    the  front  room, 
where  the  scholars,  serious,  and  no  longer  young, 
are  assembling.     Through  the  narrow   panes  of 
glass  we  catch  glimpses  of  lilac  bushes  and  apple 
trees,  with  bits  of  meadow-land  beyond,   while 
the  low-studded  walls  are  covered  with  pictures 
and    books,  whose  antiquity    seems   in   keeping 
with  the  general  picturesque  eflcct.     Some  strik- 
ingly modern,  red-painted,  lawn  settees    placed 
around  a  large  table  complete  tin    furnishing  of 
■  the    room.      These  on    exceedingly  warm    days 
are  removed   to  the  shade  of   the   elms  close  at 
hand,  and  the  sessions  are  held  in   the  open  air. 
After  a  lecture  of  an  hour,  followed  by  a  conver- 
sation or    debate,  during  which   we  hear  much 
jof  entities,  and    infinities,  and  potentialities,  we 
leave  the  house  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  feeling 
quite  subdued  and   solemn.      We  hardly  utter  a 
word  as  we  return  bv  the  well-kept,  shaded  path 
past  the  graveyard  on  the  hillside,  the  old   Uni- 
tarian church  with   its   fluted    pillars  and    long 
rows  of   sheds,  and  the   inn  where    Major   Pit- 
cairn  breakfasted  and  swore  that  before  night  he 
would  stir  the  blood  of  the  Yankees    as  he  was 
then  stirring  his  brandy. 

The  average  attendance  on  the  school  was 
about  fifty,  while  at  the  lecture  In  Mr.  Emer- 
son on  '*  Memory",  the  audience  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Teachers  ami  students  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  and  so 
much  interest  was  manifested  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  school  will  be  made  a   permanent   in- 
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THE  C0NC0BJ)  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Wa*<n*A.  %*V*#*l (Uju.  10,  !M0. 

The    Spmngfield    Republican    announces 

that  this  school  will  open  its  summer  ses- 
sion on  the   12th  of  July  next,  in  a  new 
building,  the  Hillside  chapel,  which  is  sootf 
to  be  erected  near  the    Orchard    House, 
where  the  school  assembled  last  year.  Prof. 
Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  with  his  family,  will 
occupy  the  Orchard  House  during  the  sum 
mer,   coming  to  reside  there  in  June.     He 
will  give  ten   lectures  in  the  School  of  Phi 
losophy  this  year,  in   two  courses  of  five, 
one  of  which  may  be  on  Aristotle.     Mr. 
Wassons  failing  sight  has  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  course  of  five  lectures  on 
The  Philosophy  of  History,"  but  he  will 
perhaps  read  one  or  two  lectures  on  other 
themes.     Rev.    William   Henry  Channing, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  England  to  re- 
main in  the  country  all  summer,  will  take 
Mr   Wasson's  place,  and  give  three  or  more 
lectures  on  "Oriental  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion."   Other  changes  in  the  announced 
course  of  lectures  will  be  made  and  adver 
tlsed  in  the  summer  circular  of  the  school, 
which   will  be   issued  early  in   June.     Mr. 
Bartlett's  Concord  Guidebook  will  contain 
the  general  announcement  of  the  school, 
and  perhaps  an  engraving  of  the  new  chap- 
el, as  well  as  of  the  Orchard  House  itself. 
This  little  book  will  be  published  in  May  or 
June.     Mr.  French,  the  Concord  sculptor, 
will  soon    begin    his  bust  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
which,  when  put  in  marble,  is  designed  to 
stand  in   the  chapel  or   library  of  the  Con 
cord  school.     Mr.   French's  bust  of  Emer 
son  is  soon  to  be  put  in  marble,  and  copies 
of  both  in  plaster  will  probably  be  attaina- 
ble in  course  of  the  summer.     Mr.  Ricket- 
son's  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  remains 
the  only  considerable  likeness  of  the  poet- 
naturalist,  and  copies  of  this  are  to  be  had 
of  the  artist,  Walton  Ricketson,  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Blake,  the  possessor  of  ThoreauV  man 
uscripts,    will    read    once    or  twice   from 
them  at  the  Concord  school  next  summer, 
and  may   perhaps    publish    some  extracts 
from  the  journals  during  th?  present  year. 
Mr.    Sanborn's   "Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Brown,"  which  he   hoped  to   publish  this 
year  will  be  deferred  until  1881. 
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stilutioji,  an  endowment  fund  having  already 
been  begun.  In  fact,  the  alinott  icetncnt  for  the 
next  course  lias  just  appeared.  The  list  of  regu- 
lar lecturers  includes  Mr.  Alcott.  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  on  Mysticism.  Dr.  11.  K.Jones  on  The 
1'latonic  Philosophy,  Prof.  \V.  T.  Harris  on 
Speculative  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, Mr.  D.  A.  Wassoti  oil  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Charity.  Among  the  special  lecturers  are 
Mrs.  K.  I).  Cheney.  Miss  Anna  C.  Hrackett, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson, 
Prof.  H.  Pierce,  Rev.  C.  A.  Rartol.  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabodv,  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge  and  Mr.  (i.  II. 
llovvison. 

The  importance  of  this  undertaking,  if  rightly 
conducted,  cannot  he  overestimated.  The  de- 
mand is  for  deepand  earnest  thought,  not  for  the 
vagaries  or  fancies  of  a  prejudiced  and  dogmatic 
party  or  creed,  nor  for  sham  rhetoric  or  mere 
garrulity.  Let  the  habit  of  observation  and  re- 
search in  scientific  and  speculative  departments 
he  encouraged,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  will 
find  as  wide  a  scope  in  philosophical  inquiry  as 
they  now  do  in  mechanical  invention,  and  our 
growth  as  a  nation  will  tend  to  greater  symmetry 
and  harmony. 
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to  increase  &  interest  and  usefulness.  Be- 
fore its  establishment  there  was  no  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  real  philosopher  to  free 
his  mind  during  the  heated  term,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suppress  his  thoughts  until  the 
cool  weather  set  in  with  its  condensing  influ- 
ences. We  cannot  learn  that  either  of  the 
active  philosophers  care  much  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  others.  Each  is  so  much  en- 
grossed with  his  own  thoughts  and  fancies 
that  he  is  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. 
Nor  do  they  pretend  to  understand  each 
other.  If  they  could  do  that,  tho  school  would 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  philosopher 
who  can  moat  ingeniously  obscure  his 
thought,  or  use  language  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  thinking  in  the  domain  of  the  un- 
thinkable, easily  takes  the  cake  in  this  most 
advanced  BchooL      The  chief  difficulty  en- 


countered is  tho  disposition  of  each  philoso- 
pher to  scizo  upon  more  than    hia   or  her 
share  of  tho  time.     No  plan  has  yet  been  de- 
vised for  a  fair  "divvy"  of  time  with   any 
proportion  to  interest     The   only  effective 
method  tried  last  year  was  to  stay  away  from 
the  lecture  of  any  particularly  prosy  talker, 
but  in  most  cases  this  made  no  difference, 
the  lecturer  showing  that  an  audience  was 
by  no  means  a  necessity.      Philosophy  docs 
not  demonstrate  things  by  vulgar  proofs  such 
as  are  sought  for  in  the  exact  sciences,   but 
it  has  an  elevating  tendency  when  it  gets 
above  the  heads  of  the  hearers  and  roams  with 
perfect  freedom  among  the  stars,    The  labor 
is  to  get  up  high;  then  your  philosopher  can 
go  as  ho  pleases.     He  thinks  the  unthinkable, 
knows   the  unknowable,  and  expresses  tho 
unutterable.    Standing  on  some  dim  mote 
of  star  dust  in  the  remote  heavens,,  he  kicks 
up  hia  heels  and  invites  his  bou!  to  divine 
contemplation.     What  care  ho   for  the  din- 
ner bell  or  tho  din  of  toiling  millions? 


CONCORD. 

Town  Meeting -Appropriations  Com* 
pletcri-A  Town  fe»eai  Adopted-Reno* 
Itttiona  Knioglsloa  t&e  I^ate  Wit  Mam 
Mnnroe- Other  Business^ 

Tho  annual  town  mooting,  adjourned  horn 
Monday  last,  rc-coevened  at  half-past  S, 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  The  appropriation* 
wcro  flnlshod,  by  appropriating  $2250 
for  tho  support  of  the  poor  and  the 
expenses  off  tbe  town  farm.  The  Committee 
on  the  Town  8cal  reported  the  following  do* 
vice  for  the  game:  A  circle,  Inclosing  a  *l®w 
of  French's  statue  of  the  minnto  man  at  the? 
old  North  bridge,  with  tho  dato,  April  19,  1775.- 
Around  tho  circle  tho  legend  "Concord}  la*1 
corporated  Sept,  12,  1635,"  and  the  motto,] 
"Quam  firma  rt»  Concordia."  ThU  do*j 
vice  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  thej 
committee  were  instructed  to  procure  suitable/ 
engravings  of  the  same  to  be  used  borcafter  ott! 
all  documents  requiring  a  seal  The  commit-' 
toe  on  tho  enlargement  of  the  Town  Housd 
reported  a  plan  providing  fo?  the  erectloa 
of  an  addition  In  the  r«ar  of  the  building,' 
to  contain  two  commodious  antoroomay 
with  water  closets,  oto.,  and  with  two 
additional  staircases  from  the  hall  to  fhd 
street  floor.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  lm' 
provement  was  stated  at  9.1000.  After  a  some* 
what  hcalod  and  protracted  discussion,  the 
plan  was  rejected  and  tho  Jmprovemont 
abandoned,  in  tho  matter  of  warren  F„ 
Flagg,  formerly  a  soldier  In  tho  late  war,  who 
claims  a  bounty  of  9150  as  ono  of  the 
quota  of  the  town,  which  bounty  tho  commit* 
toe  bad  promised  In  1HC3  and  which  r.ftd  not 
been  paid,  the  payment  of  the  nmno  was  loft 
to  tho  discretion  of  the  Selectmen,  If  they 
should  And  on  investigation  that  eaid  Flagg  is 
entitled  to  such  bounty. 


lion.  E.  It  Hoar,  read  the  following  roflolu- 
Hon  (which  was  adopted)  with  regard  to  tuo 
death  of  the  lato  William  Munroo: 

"Among  the  deaths  within  the  town  during 
tho  past  year,  is  found-  that  of  William  Mun- 
roo, at  the  ago  of  70  yeara.  He  wm  a 
native  of  Concord,  educated  in  her  schools, 
and  his  character  formed  hy  tho  domestic, 
social,  religious  and  patriotic  Influences  of  his 
birthplace;  became  a  successful  trader  and 
manufacturer;  accumulated  a  considerable 
property,  and  returned  near  tho  close  of  his 
life  to  become  again  a  citizen,  and  to  ilnd  his 
Inst  resting-place  hero.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will,  of  great  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
perception,  of  refined  taste,  Beif-reliant,  just, 
laborious,  upright  and  charitable.  lie  was 
warmly  attached  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  was  a  good  *on,  brother 
and  nelchbor.  Ho  bore  the  suflerlugs 
of  a  long  and  painful  illness  with  un- 
shaken courage  and  fortitude.  He  was  help- 
ful to  thoso  who  nocded  help;  ready  to 
meet  every  call  upon  his  public  spirit,  and  his 
li to  was  governed  by  n  controlling  sense  of 
duty.  He  loved  tho  town  of  Concord.  He 
gav'o  to  tho  Vrfo  Public  Library,  for  She  use  of 
the  people  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,- 
000,  the  bountiful  library  building,  erected  un- 
der his  personal  pupcrvision.with  the  iucloscd 
grounds  surrounding  it,  and  a  fund  of  $10,00(5 
for  Its  preservation  and  repair.  He  contribu- 
ted $2500  to  the  purchase  of  books.  By  his 
will  ho  has  given  about  140,000  more  to  bs 
available  In  tho  next  generation,  for  the  en- 
largement of  tho  library  building,  for  an  art 
gallery,  for  tho  maintenance  and  increase  of 
ttie  librnry,  and  fur  lectures  on  science  and 
art.  He  has  also  made  a  provision  for  scholar- 
ships to  aid  young  men  In  need  of  assistance 
to  obtain  nn  education  at  Harvard  College, 
with  a  preference  to  tho*e  from  Concord. 

lu  token  of  the  public  gratitude  for  the  mu- 
nificence of  such  a  benefactor,  and  as  an  en- 
during tribute  to  his  memory,  the  town  di- 
rects that  this  brief  notice  of  him  shall  bo 
placed  upon  its  records." 

Upon  this  report,  it  was  further  voted  "that 
a  Copy  of  this  record  be  certified  by  tho  Town 
ClcrV,  and  sent  to  tho  f;»milv  of  Mr.  Munroe." 

The  Concord  Alilk  Producers'  Association 
was  granted  free  use  of  one  of  tho  smaller 
rooms  in  the  Town  House  as  a  place  of  moot- 
ing. The  Town  Treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  such  money  as  may  bo  necessary  in 
anticipation  of  taxes.  The  meeting  adjourned 
at  4:40  o'clock. 


SCRAPS  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY. 

•fc.jr.Wll  *VU~ 

*  Some  of  onr  old  New  England  divines  of 

the  last  century  bad  the  very  commendable 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  in  which  they  noted 
down  not  only  the   deaths,    marriages,  and 
parish  affairs  in  which  they  were  personally 
interested,  but  many  items  of  public  impor- 
tance, interspersed  with  moral  reflections,  and 
lexts  of~ sermons.    Such  an  old  diary  gives 
one  a  little  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  a 
pastor  of  those  days,  his  trials,  occupations 
and   spiritual   experiences.      Below  will  be 
found  the  jottings  of  occasional  days,  select- 
ed from  quite  a  voluminous  record  kept  for 
many  years  by  a  minister  settled  near  Boston. 
1760,  Feb.  7.    This  evening  was  presented 
to  me  a  handsome  gown.    The  bountiful  gift 


of  sundry  women  of  ye  Town  to  whom  1 
minister.  This  I  am  utterly  unworthy  of,  but 
1  hope  this,  and  all  instances  of  their  good- 
ness to  mo,  which  1  look  upon  to  be  the  good- 
ness of  Divine  Providence,  will  stir  me  tip  to 
fidelity  in  ye  service  of  ye  souls  of  all  my 

July  1, 1752.  Fast  Day  thro  Prov.  on  aoct. 
smallpox  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  &c,  ft  in 
danger  of  spreading  in  other  places  ft  a  mor- 
tal fever  in  and  about  Boston. 

August  12, 1752.  Exceedingly  burried  about 
baying. 

2  Sept.,  1752.  He?e  according  to  Act  Par- 
liament, eleven  days  are  to  bo  left  out  this 
month,  and  from  ye  second  wo  go  on  to  yo 
Fourteenth  according  to  New  Stile. 

Dec.  11.  1752,  N.  S.  went  to  Lexington  with 
Col.  Clark  and  Col.  S.  to  attend  ye  f unl.  of  ye 
Rev.  &  Venerable  Bishop  Hancock,  who  died 
suddenly  on  ye  night  of  the  5th  of  this  in- 
stant, New  Stile.    A  large  concourse  of  pple. 

1753.  25  May.  "We  attended  the  funeral  of 
Madam  Tyng.  1  prayed  at  ye  fninl.  Very 
much  fatigued,  and  my  wife  with  rain  & 
duskiness  of  ye  evening  and  a  broken  chair, 
Sec,    however,  got  home  at  last  safe. 

1753.  Dec.  20.  I  was  invited  yesterday  to 
attend  ye  raising  Of  ye  New  Meeting  house 
npon  ye  river  at  Lancaster,  but  chose  not  to 
go. 

I  Apl.  1754.  Ephraim  K.  buried  a  child.  I 
was  not  asked  to  ye  fun!.  They  being  of 
Hyde's  hearers. 

22.  Visited and  reproved  the  whole 

family  especially  his    Dr.   R.   for  disorders, 
quarreling  and  contentions. 

13th  Sept.  1754.  Visited by  his  de- 
sire to  discourse  with  his  wife  lately  carried 
away  with  Hyde  ye  Separatist  speakr. 

17.  This  day  there  was  a  Genl  Muster  of 
Col.  Tyng's  Regiment  by  Order  Govt.  To 
view  arms  &c.  Half  was  at  Woburn  and 
half  at  Chelmsford. 

22  Sept.  1754.  Notified  Catechising  at  ye 
South  End,  At  ye  School-house  next  Thursday 
P.  M.  and  desired  ye  young  pple.  To  be  pres- 
ent. 

Oct.  12.  1754.  In  a  Verry  poor  frame  for 
Studdy  or  anything  else. 

Oct.  13.  Lord's  Day.  I  preached  all  day 
from  1  Cor.  10.14.    New  Text  for  Old  Serms. 

4  Nov.  1754.  Went  to  Boston  with  my  wife 
—and  on  the  5  we  visited  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  there  met  with  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  lias 
Bin  preaching  abt.  considerable  time  and  this 
morning  preached  a  farewell  sermon  to  ye 
Toun  Boston. 

30  May  1755.  Wont  to  Noddle's  Island,  and 
saw  ye  Gov.  Reg.  encamped.  A  beautiful 
sight. 

II  June  1755.  Israel  B.  was  buried  about 
10  o'clock  by  agreement,  he  was  to  have  been 
buried  at  nine  A.  M.  and  I  tarried  Genl. 
Ministers  meeting  at  Nottingham  to  attend  ye 
funl.  at  ye  meeting  house,  but  was  Treated  'ill 
in  their  Improving  Hyde  ye  separate  teacher 
to  pray  at  ye  house  ami  when  ye  come  to 
Toun  desired  me  to  pray  with  in  which  1  re- 
fused and  ho  I  could  not  go  to  Nottingham. 

L'2  June  17.V>.  Read  a  pron.  for  pub.  fa-»t 
on  occasion  ye  warlike  Enterprise  now  on 
foot  upon  this  continent. 
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u  hou's  wife  v.udted  an<l  dined  with  rtie.  i'.trt 
of  ye  family  I  visited  yesterday.  There  are 
15  in  all— wo  had  considerable  pleasant  dis- 
course upon  various  subjects*-- the    Old  Fathr 

and  ye  J>r.  iu  law  speak  English uiid  especial- 
ly ve  latter,    she  talks  ye  beat. 

lb  March  ti/^  Last  night  about  half  an 
hour  after  10  nr  negro  servant  Veuas  died  of 
ye  Throat  disteiuper.  O  lis  a  sore  Providence. 
A  preat  loss.  1  think  I  can  truly  say  that 
considering  it  as  ye  death  of  one  of  my  family 
one  that  hath  lived  so  many  years  with  me; 
one  yet  that  hath  been  so  much  trouble  to  me 
in  her  behavior  and  con.  (thoth  one  yt  hath 
gone  thro  a  great  deal  hard  service)  one  that 
provokd  me  and  my  wife  a  multitude  of  times 
to  rash  and  unjustifiable  expressions  and 
hard  treatment  of  her  and  one  that  was  so 
wicked  and  ninf  ul  and  one  whose  soul  is  pre- 
cious as  any. 

liith  July,  17.10.  Attended  the  Thurs.  lee- 
tare,  heard  Mr.  Dennett  preach,  who  is  an 
Eng.,  had  his  education  under  I  >r.  Doddridge, 
in  Eng.,  a  very  modest  and  agreeable  preach- 

Oct.  12,  17.W.  In  ye  evening  heard  of  yo 
news  coming  to  Boston  this  morn  of  ye  taking 
of  Quebec. 

5  duly,  1761.  Very  Hotte  day— a  grievous 
droughth  prevailing  yet. 

3  Sept.,  1701.  Day  Pub.  Prayer  thro  Prov. 
on  acct  of  ye  grievous  droughth  this  summer. 

4  Sept.  A  most  plentiful,  warm  agreeable 
rain  this  day  &  evening— We  have  had  no 
such  rain  all  the  summer.  I  don't  remember 
one  Thunder  Shower. 

17ti.'»,  June  1!4.  Dined  at  Col.  Stoddard's 
with  his  Excellency  ye  Oovr.  &  ye  Honhie. 
Mr.  Powdoiu  «Sc  the  Honble.  Mr.  Flaher  & 
their  Ladies. 

1707,  i)  March.  Spent  day  in  read.  Dr.  War- 
burton's  Divine  legation  Moses.  A  frantick 
writer! 

17fit>,  May  "0.  Rode  to  Rox.  &  dined  with 
his  Ex.  the  (iov.  at  his  seat. 

1770,  2  Oct.  Met  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
of  Attleboro  at  Heywood's  in  Dunstable  who 
informed  us  that  Rev.  Mr.  Geo.  Whitefield 
died  suddenly  at  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  at  New- 
bury Port  early  last  Sab.  A.  M. 

1!>  Oct.,  1778.  Came  home  and  found  Mr. 
Ripley,  a  young  gentleman  called  to  settle  in 
ye  ministry  of  Concord,  at  my  house,  he 
dined  &  spent  P.  M.  with  us.  He  appears  to 
he  an  agreeable  person  &  I  hope  will  prove  a 
i  good  minister  and  a  great  blessing  to  (Jon- 
D cord. 

Nov.  i>,  1773.  Foul  day— made  some  prepa- 
rations for  ye  ordination  at  Concord. 

10.  Set    out    (P.    M.)    for    Concord      *      • 
\  Went  forward,  and  visited  Wid.  Emerson  )§• 

ye  way  iV  arrived  at  Mr.  Hubbards  where  yo 
council  was  directed  to  convene*,  towd  night. 

11.  The  business  of  the  council  was  easy 
and  agreeable— no  difficulty—  tokens  of  har- 
mony, love  &  good  order  were  observable 
in  ye  chh,  &  Town  &  with  &  pastor  elect. 
Tlie  Publick  Solemnities  of  ye  day  were  per- 
formed to  ye  acceptance  of  ye  pple  who  at- 
tended \-  there  was  a  ureat  degree  of  doceney 
&  good  behaviour  visible  in  all.  *  *  And 
tlius  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Ezra  Ripley  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  ve  Gospel  and  a  Pastor  of  ye 
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dau.  3,  17H0.  A  very  great  atnrm  of  snow 
again,  a  very  difficult  time  for  all  people. 

4.  A  very  difficult  time.  Roads  blocked 
up.     No  travelling,  or  very  little. 

,wte,l°;.17so-  *  *  Hut  a  VERY  GREAT 
DARKNESS  came  on  for  about  %  after  nine 
A.  M.,  iV  lasted  till  between  '1  or  ;t  P  M  It 
was  so  dark  by  11  o'clock  yt  1  could  not  read 
with  my  spectacles  without  a  candle.  We 
ate  our  dinner  by  candle-light,  several  lights 
were  To  h<>  seen  in  ye  neighboring  houses  I 
suppose  it  was  occasioned  by  ye  density  Of  ye 
clouds  wh'h  spread  over  every  part  of  ye 
[world]  Above  us  and  oven  to  ve  whole  vis'ble 
hori/on  and  no  wind.  Many'pple  were  terri- 
fied, and  full  of  fearful  apprehensions,  &o., 

L'0.  Last  night  there  was  a  great  &  unani- 
mus  Darkness  for  ye  night  as  yt  was  in  ye 
day  time  for  ye  day. 

17-.il,  Oct.  is.  Military  muster  here  A 
great  deal  of  confusion,  having  a  great  deal  of 
Company  by  night  and  by  day,  ministers  and 
others— men  »V  women,  old  &  yoiui"  from 
whh  lot  of  company  &  confusion  1  desiro  to 
he  delivered. 

.17JI2,  April  2  Town  meet  for  ye  choice  of 
f.ovnr  fc  Lieut  ,.,vnr.  I  went  and  voted  for 
,lno  Hancock    Goynr  &  Saml  Adams  Lieut 

:*.  May  -Election  day  -  tho't  a  good  deal 
upon  old  times.  h    u  UClU 


TaUine  up  trie  rtttfffToTiJeut.  John  Hayward 
—the  Belt -same  8  word  which  the  Revolutionary 
hero  carried  at.  Concord  Bridge  in  April,  1775, 
tho  speaker  thus  concluded  hiu  "Roll  of  Honor''  :] 

Well-tried  and  well-worn  blade  !  There  Is  rus»t 
upon  thco  now.  This  edge  is  battered .  Here  are 
,deep  donta  indeed,  but  they  are  honorable  deuts, 
| for  thou  hast  seen  an  honorable  service.  When 
the  10th  Regiment  of  British  troops  moved  out  of 
Boston  ami  invaded  Concord,  April  10th,  1775. 
thin  good  old  sword  was  there.  At  North  Bridge 
of  that  little  Massachusetts  village  the  Acton  mil- 
itia, combined  with  others,  were  under  the  first 
British  fire  of  tho  Revolution.  Capt.  Isaac  Davis 
was  hi  command.  But  under  that  first  volley  Capt. 
Davis  fell.  Then  sprang  there  to  the  place  of  that 
dead  man  Lieut.  Juhn  Hayward,  who  wore  this 
sword  that  day,  and  bravely  wore  it.  Full  eager-; 
ly  ho  foremost  sprang  upon  the  bridge,  and  first 
of  all  he  crossed  it.  So  daring  was  that  deed,  audi 
so  very  daring,  that  British  officers  confessed  it 
uwed  them  into  admiration  of  his  dashing  brav- 
ery, and  so  saved  his  lifo.  The  hot  lire  that  he  do- 
rectod  that  day   taught    Britishers  of  what  teui- 

Ser  New  England  men  were  made.  While  tho 
iscomfltcd  red  coats  fled,  John  Hayward,  with 
his  men,  flanked  them  on  every  side.  There 
might  have  been  seen  from  behind  many  a  tree, 
from  hehtnd  many  a  stono,  from  behind  many  a 
stump,  this  blade  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  that  inuntrtal  day,  aa  il'fia.-jiud  onward  John 
I  lay  ward's  horoivj  men.  When  British  regiments 
marched  up  the  elope  of  Bunker  Hill,  aud  patriots 
dared  confront  them,  this  sword,  with  John  Hay- 
ward grasping  it,  was  there!  When  White  Plains 
was  fought,  this  blade  gleamed  above  the  san- 
guinary conflict  of  that  fateful  field.    At  Trenton, 
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Old  sworJ,  the  day  of  thine  activity  Is  done. 
Like  the  hero  that  went  with  theo  hand  In  hand 
■II  throngh  the  American  Kivolutlcm  thou  too 
"icenost.  Thoji  gleepo-t.  And  yet  imdh inks  thou 
SSSmrt  W/n.ire  Una  »l«-p  for  inljfhty 
agencies  UibIi/miUI  the  world,  that  usher  In  now 
eras  for  Liberty  and  Greatness.  Weep!  Ihou 
wakest  rather.  "Thou  wakest  certainly  on  such  a 
day  as  thin.  And  the  spirit  of  thy  wakefulness  w 
Ehe  spirit  of  thl»  hour.  It  breathes  In  patriotic 
•one.  It  Is  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  sacred 
plsoo  and  in  these  wreaths  u!  fair  linmprtvUqn.lt 


AN  UNPUBLISHED    SPEECH  OF   MR.; 
[Ma/  86,    EMEKSON'S. 

The  MiLing  interesting  speech  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son referred  to  bv  .Judge  Hoar,  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  some  who  heard  it  nearly  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  is  printed  at  their  request  :- 

ttEMAHKB  Of  Bill.  K.  W.   EME1WON   AT    A    MEETIMO 
IN  CONCORD,  TO_CONSlDEK  tltfi_J^JI.ljp._t7.,,P.2t 
Mil,  SUMMKIt.   ! 

A,r.  C/i«»»»it«n-~ r-FywpatUlze  heartily  with  the 

spirit  ot  the  resolutions.    I'lic  events  of   the  last  | 

lew  years  and  months  and  days  have  taught  us  the 

lessons  of  centuries.    I  do  not  see  h"v:  *  barbarous  ! 

community  and  a  civilized  community  can  consti- 

tuteone  State.    I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  slavery, 

or  we  must  get  rid  uf  fieednm.    Life  has  no  parity 

of  value  in  the  free  .State  and  in  the  slave  State. 

In  one,  it  is  adorned  with  education,   with  skilful 

lal  or,  with  arts,  with  long  prospective   interests, 

with  sacred  tainily  ties,  with  honor  and  Justice. 

iu  the  other,  lite  is  a  fever;  man  is  an  animal, 

inten  to  pleasure,  frivolous,  irritable,   spending: 

Ins  dnvs  m  hunting  and  practising   with  deadly 

weapons  to  defend  himself  against  his  slaves  ancS 

against  his  com). anions   brought  up  iu  the  same 

idle  and  dangerous  way.  • ■ 

such   people  live  for  the  moment;   they  nave 
'properly  no  future,  and  readily  risk  on  every  pas- 
sion a  lite  which  is  of  .small  value  to  themselves 
or  to  others.    Many  years  ago,  when.  Mr.  Webster 
was  challenged  iu  Washington  to  a  duel  by  one  of 
these  madcaps,  his    fi  lends  came  forward    with 
prompt  good  sense,  and  said  such  a  thing  was  not 
to  he  thouuht  of;  Mr.  Webster's  life  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  friends  and  of  the  whole  country,  and 
was  not  to   be  risked  ou  the  turn  of  a  vagabond's 
ball.     Life  and   life   are   incommensurate.     The 
whole  State  of  South  Carolina  does  not  now  oflcr 
in  y    one,    or     any     number    of    persons,    who 
are     to     be      weighed      for      a      moment       ns 
the     scale      with      such      a      person       as     the 
meanest  of  them  all    has   now  struck  down.     The 
vcr\  condition  of  the  game   must   always  be— the 
worst  hie  staked  against  the  beet.      It  is  the  best 
whom  they  desire  to  kill.      It    is   only  when  they 
cannot  answer  your    reasons    that   tney    wish  to 
knock  you   down,      if,   therefore,  Massachusetts 
could  senti  to  the  senate  a    better   man    than  Mr. 
Sunnier,  his  denlh  would    be  only  so  much  more 
Hun  k  and  certain,    Now,  as  men's  bodily  strength 
or  skill  with  knives  and  nuns  is  not  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  their    knowledge  ami    mother  wit,  but 
olieier  in  the  inverse  ratio,  it    will  only  do  to  send 
foolish  persons  to  Washington  if  you  wish  them  to 
he  tafc.    the   outrage  is  the  more  shocking  from 
the  singularly  pure  character   of   its    victim.    Mr. 
Sumner's  position  is  exceptional  in  its  honor.     He 
b:oi  not  taken  his    degrees    in  the  caucus  and  la 
buck  polities.      It    is    notorious  that,  in  the  long 
tune  when  his  election  was  {lending,  tie  reluscd  to 
takeji  single  step  to  secure  It.    He  would  not  so 


lunch  ns  ^o  up  to  the  State   house  to  shake  hands 
witii  tins  or  that  prison  whose  good  will  was  reck- 
oned important  by  ins  friends;  lie  was  elected.    It 
was  a  hom.iuc  to  character  and  talent.  In  Congress 
he  did  not  tush  into  a  p:uty  position.    He  sat  long 
apd  studious.    His  friends.  I  remember,  wore  told 
that  they  would  11  ml  Sumner  a  man  of  the  world 
like  the  Vest; 'tis  quite   impossible  to  be  at  Wash- 
ington and  not  tienu:  he  will  bend  as  the  rest  have 
done.    Well,  be  did  not    bend.    Ho   took  his  posi- 
tion and  kept  it,     He  meekly  lore  the  coll  shoul- 
(b  r  fioni  some  of  his  New  Kngland  colleagues,  the 
hatied  of  hi9  enemies,    the    pity  of  the  indifferent, 
cheered  by  the  love  and  respect  of  good   men  with 
whom  he  acted,  and   has  stood    fur   the   North,  a 
little  in  advance    or  all  the  North,  and   therefore 
without  adequate  support.     Mo  h.is  never  faltered 
In  bis  maintenance  of  justice  and  freedom,     lie 
has    gone  beyond  the    large   expectation    of  his 
friends  in  Ins   increasing  ability   and  ins  manlier 
tone. 

1  have  heard  that  some  of  ln«  political  friends 
tax  blin  with  indolence  or  negligence  in  refusing 
to  make  clietioiiccilng  speeches,  or  otherwise  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  labor  which  party  organization 
requires,  I  say  It  to  his  honor.  But  more  to  his 
honor  arc  the  faults  which  his  enemies  lay  to  his 
chaige.  I  think,  sir.  if  Air.  Sumner  had  an>  vices, 
we  should  be  likely  to  bear  of  them.  They  have 
fastenedjtlieir  eyes  like  microscopes  now  for  n>e 
years,  on  every  act,|word,  manner  and  movement, 
jo  find  a  Haw';  andk|witu  what  result?  His  op- 
ponents accuse  hinij  neither  of  drunkenness,  nor 
debauchery,  nor  job.  nor  peculation,  nor  rapacity, 
nor  personal  aims  ot  any  kind.  No ;  but  of  what? 
Why,  beyond  tins  charge,  which  it  is  impossible 
was  ever  sincerely  made,  that  he  broke  over  the 
proprieties  of  debate.  Ijflnd  him  accused  of  publish- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  Nebraska  conspiracy  in  a 
letter  to  the  people  or  the  United  States,  with  dis- 
courtesy. Then,  that  he  is  an  abolitionist,  as  if 
every  sane  man  were  not  an  abolitionist,  or  a 
believer  that  all  men  should  be  free.  And  the  third 
crime  he  stands  charged  with  i?,  that  his 
speeches  were  written  before  they  were 
spot  eh ;  which  of  course  mint  be  true  tn  Sum- 
tier's  case,  as  it  was  tine  of  Webster,  of  Adams, 
of  Calhoun,  of  burke,  ot  Chatham,  of  Demos- 
thenes oi  every  fir-t-rate  speaker  that  ever  lived. 

IFis  the  high  coniplimerit  he  pays  to  the  ititelli- 
gence  of  the  senate  and  of  the  country.  When  ctio 
?ame  reproach  was  cast  on  the  first  orator  of  an- 
cient times,  by  some  caviller  of  his  day,  he  said, 
"I  should  be  ashamed  to  come  with  one  uncon- 
sidered word  before  such  an  assembly." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  think  of  these  most  small 
faults  as  the  worst  which  petty  hatred  ould  a'- 
leuc,  I  think  1  may  borrow  the  languago  which 
Bishop  Burnet  applied  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
say  that  Charles  suiuuer  "has  the  whitest  soul  I 
ever  kr.ew."    Well,  sir,  this  noble  bead,  so  comely 
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Address  of  R.  W.  Emerson  at  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Fair,  Sept 


29,  1858 
of  Sept* 


From  the 
30,  1858« 
V,  118* 


Boston  Courier 
See  Letters, 


MK  KMKHSO.n's  ADDItKSS. 
Mr.  Kmerson  said:— Mr.  I'renident,  Ladi<-s  and  Oentlcmen— 
I  fuppust-  tlicre  is  no  anniversary  th.it  meets  from  nil 
pn.tius  h  m'.re  entire  k<mkI  will  than  thi»  rurnl  festival. 
Town  and  country,  trade  and  mimufucturci,  church  ami 
laymen,  sailor  ami  soMitr,  men  and  women,  all  have  an 
'equal  k<"«1  will,  Ix  cause  an  coital  stake  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  well  witli  all  when  it  Is  well  wuh 
him.  lie  has  no  enemy.  All  arc  loud  in  his  praise.  Every 
wise  state  has  favored  him,  and  the  Inst  men  have  held  him 
highest,  t'ato,  *aid  when  it  was  said  that  such  or  such  a  man 
was  a  good  liusluimtmun,  it  was  looked  Uj.on  as  the  very  highest 


compliment.  Of  all  the  rewards  given  hy  the  Unmans  to  : 
great  public  benefactors,  the  most  valued  anil,  the 
rarest  bestowed  whs  the  crown  of  Orass,  given 
only  t>y  the  acclamation  of  the  army  for  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  nrntv,  hy  the  faith  of  one  man.  Since  the  dependence, 
not  of  the  whole  army,  hut  of  the  whole  State  rests  on  the  tiller 
of  th"  ground  who  glows  the  grass,  the  crown  should  be  more 
rightfully  awarded  to  the  fanner.  Lit  us  then  look  at  the 
c  milition  of  the  farmer,  or  the  man  with  the  hoe,  at  his  strength 
and  w.  akness,  at  his  aids  and  servant*,  at  his  greater  and  lesser 
means,  and  his  share  iii  the  great  future  which  ojiciis  before  the 
peo|  le  ot  this  country. 

The  glory  of  the  firmer  is  that  it  is  his  to  construct  and 
to  create.  |,et  others  borrow  and  imitate,  travel  and  exchange, 
and  make  fortunes  by  speed  and  dexterity  in  selling  something 
which  tliey  never  made;  but  the  whole  rests  at  last  upon  his 
primitive  activity.  He  stands  close  to  nature;  obtains  from  the 
earth  bread;  the  food  which  was  not  he  has  caused  to  be. 
And  this  necessity  at  d  duty  gives  the  farm  its  dignity.  All 
men  feel  this  to  be  their  natural  employment.  The  tiist  farmer 
was  the  first  man,  and  all  nobility  reMs  on  the  possession  and  use 
of  Unit  Men  do  not  like  hard  work  very  well;  but  every  man  has 
an  exceptional  resect  for  tillage,  and  a  f.-eling  that  this  is  the 
original  calling  of  his  race;  that  he  himseh  j4  only  excused  from 
it  by  some  circumstances  which  may  direct  it  for  a  time  toother 
hands.  If  he  had  not  some  small  skill  which  recommends  him 
to  the  farmer,  some  product  which  the  farmer  will  give  him  corn 
for,  he  mur-t  himself  return  to  his  due  place  among  the  planters 
of  com.  The  proiession  has  its  ancient  charm  of  standing  close 
to  (iod,  He  who  gives.  Then  I  think  the  piety,  the  tratujudity,  tin' 
inimeercc  of  the  countryman, his  ind-t  eudence,  and  all  the  pleas- 
ing arts  belonging  to  him,  the  care  of  lieast,of  poultry,  of  sic  ep,of 
fruits,  of  trees,  and  its  reaction  on  the  workman,  in  giving  l.ini 
a  strength  and  plain  dignity,  like  the  face  and  manners  of  na- 
ture, all  men  are  sensible  of.  All  of  us  keep  the  farm  in  reserve 
as  an  asylum  where  to  hide  their  poverty  and  th-ir  solitude,  if 
they  do  tmt  succeed  in  society.  Who  knows  how  many  re- 
inois'fal  glances  are  turned  thus  away  from  the  competitions  of 
th-  gimp  and  c  ninting-piom,  from  the  mortifying  cuutun.' oi 
curts  and  senates.  After  the  man  ha<  been  degraded 
so     that     he     has     no     longer    the    vigor    to    attempt  active 

labor      on     the     soil,    yet    when    he    has    been    poi.- ,|    by 

mwn  life  and  drilled  by  co..ks,  and  every  meal  is  a  fore"; 
pump  to  exhaust  by  stimulus  the  poor  remainder  of  his 
ftren«tli.lie  resolves.— -'Wei  ,  my  children,  whom  I  have  injur-d, 
shall  go  back  to  the  land  to  be  recruited  and  cured  by  that 
which  should  have  |Hvn  my  nursery  and  shall  now  be  th.'ir  hos- 
pital." 

The  fanner  is  a  person  of  remarkable  conditions.  j,M  (i|1-(., 
ispreei.r  and  important,  and  it  is  <•(  no  use  to  trv  to  paint  ho.) 
in  rose-c  dor.  \ou  iinisi  take  him  just  as  he  stands  Notion.- 
is:irbnr;,ry  or  sentunental  in  hisc..i,d.tion,  and  therefore  ,.,,. 
reacts  rather  the  elements  <•(  his  ollice  than  him- it.  if 
I"  nds  to  th-  ord  r  of  th...  s-asons'Hiul  the  weather  and  th-  -  '.;-, 
as  th-  !.,,,ls  ,.f  ,|.,.  <hxv  ,„.,,,,  (|   t)|i,  w.(!(J 

l"11"    '»>     little,    .„„!    |,v     hard    lab,.r. 
son,     t».  in»:      ivgulut-d    by     tun-     and 
City    wa;<  !i  s.      ||,-    t:«k*-N    the      l>~«t    ,  f 
•  plants,  and  of  chemistry.      N 
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alom,  Utile  hy  little,  Accomplishes  her  work.  The  lesson  one 
l<arns  In  lishmg,  yachting,  hunting,  or  in  planting,  isthe  knowl- 
edge of  nature;     patieuce   with   the  delays   of   wind  mid  sum, 

I  delays  of  the  seasons,  excess  of  water  Mid  drought,  patience 
with  the  slowness  of  our  feet  and  wi«h  the  littleness  of  our 
strength,  with  the  lameness"  of  sea  anil  land.  The  farmer,  <>f 
the  mau  with  the  hoe,  times  himself  to  nature  and  acipiii'  s 
that  immense  patience  which  belongs  to  her.  Slow,  narrow 
man— he  has  to  wait  for  his  food  to  grow.  His  rule  is  that  the 
earth  shall  feed  him  and  find  him,  and  in  each  he  must  he  a 
graceful  spender.  His  s|ieiiding  must  to  a  farmer's  spending 
and  not  a  merchant's. 

hut  though  a  farmer  may  be  pinched  on  one  side,  he  has  ad- 
vantages on  the  other.  He  is  permanent;  he  clings  to  his  Mini 
m  toe  ricks  do.  Here  in  this  town  farms  remain  in  the  same 
families  now  Pr  seven  or  eight  generations,  and  the  settlers  of 
IHB5  have  their  names  still  iu  town;  and  the  same  general  fact 
holds  good  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  the  county.  'Sins 
hard  work  will  dways  be  done  by  one  kind  of  men;  not  by 
scheming  speculators,  not  by  professors,  nor  by  readers  of  Ten- 
nyson, bui  by  men  of  strength  and  endurance. 

The  farmer  has  a  great  life,  and  a  great  appetititeand  health, 
and  means  tor  his  end.  He  has  broad  land  in  which  to  place 
ln^  hoinc.     ||-  has  wood  to  burn  great  fires.     He  has  plenty  of 
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plain  food.  His  milk  at  hast  is  not  watered.  He  has  sleep 
better  and  more  of  it  than  men  iu  cities.  Hut  the  fanner  has 
grand  trusts  confided  to  him  iu  the  great  household  of  nature. 
The  farmer  stands  at  the  door  of  every  family  and  weighs  to 
each  their  life.  It  is  f-r  him  to  say  whether  men  shall  marry 
or  not.  Marly  marriages  ami  the  number  of  births  are  indis 
solubly  connected  with  abundance,  or  as  Burke  said  — 
"  Man  breeds  at  the  mouth."  The  farmer  is  the  Hoard 
of  Quarantine.  He  has  not  only  the  life  but  the  health 
of  others  iu  his  keeping.  He  is  the  capital  of  health  as  his 
farm  is  the  capital  ol  wealth.  Anil  it  Is  from  him  and  his  in 
llu-nces  that  the  world  and  power,  moral  *nd  intellectual,  of 
the  cities  com*  9.  The  city  Is  always  recruited  (rout  the  coun- 
try The  men  in  the  cities  who  are  the  centres  of  energy,  the 
driving  wheels  in  trade  or  politics,  or  arts  or  letters;  the  women 
of  beauty  and  genius,  are  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  far- 
mers, and  are  spending  the.  energies  which  their  hard,  silent 
life  accumulated  in  frosty  furrow,  in  poverty  iu  darkness,  and 
iu  necessity,  in  the  summei's  heat  and  winter's  cold.  Then  he 
has  a  universal  factory.  He  who  digs  and  builds  a  well  and 
makes  a  ttone  fountain,  who. plants  , a  grove  of  trees  by  the 
roadside,  who  plants  an  orchard  and  builds  a  durable  houue,  or 
even  puts  it.  stone  seat  by  the  way  side,  makes  the  land  lovely 
and  desirable,  and  makes  a  fortune  which  he  cannot 
carry  with  him,  but  wnich  is  useful  to  his  country 
and  mankind  long  afterwards.  The  man  that  works 
at  home  moves  society  throughout  the  world.  If  it  be 
true  that  no  iby  tl  a  tiat  of  political  parties  but  upou  ex- 
ternal laws  of  political  economy,  slaves  are  driven  out  of  Mis- 
souri, out  of  Texas,  out  of  the  Middle  State-s,  out  of  Kentucky, 
then  the  true  abolitionist  is  the  tanner  of  Mass  iciiusetts,  who 
heed),  ss  ol  laws  and  constitutions,  stands  all  day  in  the  «lel.| 
investing  his  labor  in  the  land  »>.nd  making  a  product  with  which 
no  forced  labor  can  in  the  king  run  contend.  The  rich  man,  we 
say.  can  speak  the  truth.  St  is  the  boast  that  was  ever  claimed 
(r  wealth,  that  it  could  speak  the  truth,  could  afford  honesty, 
could  afford  independence  of  opinion  and  action,  and  that  is  the 
the  ir.y  of  nobility.  Hut  understand  thi«:  it  is  only  the  rich 
man  iu  the  true  sense  who  can  do  this,— the  man  who  keeps  his 
i  u'go  within  his  income 

The  boys  who  watch  the  spindles  in  the  Krtglish  factories,  to 
see  that  no  thread  breaks  or  gets  entangled,  are  called  "  mind- 
ers." And  iu  this  great  factory  of  our  Copcrnican  Globe,  shitt- 
ing its  slides  oi  constellations,  tides  and  times,  bringing  now  the 
day  of  planting,  now  the.  day  of  watt  ring,  now  the  day  of  reaping, 
now  th-  ti.iy  of  curing  and  storing,  the  farmer  is  the"  minder." 
His  machine  is  of  c-.l-'Ssat  propos  lions;  the  diameter  of  the  wa- 
ter wheel,  the  arms  of  the  lever,  the  power  of  the  battery,  out 
of  all  proportion;  and  it  takes  him  long  to  understand  its  abili- 
ties and  its  working.  This  pump  never  sucks.  These  screws  are 
never  loos-.  This  machine  is  never  out  of  .irder.  TYe  piston  and 
wheels  and  tires  never  wear  out,  but  are  self-repairing-  Let  me 
show  you  then  what  ar-  his  aids. 

Who  ar«  the  farmei'it  servants?  Not  the  Irish,  i 
him.  No,  hut  chemistry;  the  pur*  air;  the  water-hi'. 
lightning  cloud;  thf  <*  bids  that  have  blown  in  the  iniei 
.succession  of  years  b-f-re  he  was  b  >ni;  the  sun  which 
aires    soaked  the   land    willih.-ht    a   d    heat,  melted    ll 
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<ok;  the 

mliiabl' 
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tSr-conipixed  the  rock*  and  covered  them  with  foiests,  and  ae 
cumulated  the-  stagmuu  which  make*  the  heat  of  the  meadow. 
The.  s  U  lent  .-.of  ail  nations  have  j.i  past  years  been  dedicating 
taei  relocation  to  universal  sciei.ee,  Mini  they  h  &ve  re  formed 
our  seiiool-b  .oks,  arid  our  old  terminology.  J  he  four  quarters 
..("  the  «lolio  are  tiolong'  r  I'.urope.  Asia,  Africa  and  Ain-nca,  but 
'Cur  o  i  (NVKen.llydrog.-u  and  Nitrogen.  The  four  seasons  of  the 
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year  aie  now  tiravitati  ni,  Light,  ll-at  and  hlccnctiy. 
has  be-n  showiug  how  nature  works  in  regard  to  the  support  of 
iiianne  animals  by  m  ir.nc  j  Lints.  So  nature.  Works  on  the 
l;Ull||  _„n  a  plan"'  f  a'l  or  each,  and  each  for  all.  Von  cannot 
detach  any  poriii  n  ot  sis  b.ic  s  and  r»  tain  a  -perfect  nature. 
The  II  one  if  lire  that  comes  out  of  the  cubic  fool  oj  wood  or 
coal  is  exactly  th'"  sain-  in  amount  as  th-  light  ami  heat  which 
wis  taken  in  in  the  sunshine  in  the  form  of  |-ave*  and  roots, 
and  liow  is  given  "lit  after  ahunlpd  thousand  years.  Thus 
|je  in  th-  firm  in-xhaustilile  magazines.  The  eternal  rocks 
I  -ive  held  their  oxye.ui  and  line-  undiminished  and  entire  as 
il'ev  w«re.  N"  panicle  <  f  oxygin  can  run  away  or  wear  out, but 
has  the  same  energy  as  on  (he  first  morning.  The  gnat  rocks 
- '•  in  to  say,  "patient  wait.  r«  are  no  loser*."  We  hove  not  .>-t 
'•n  much  as  a  spasm  of  the  power  we  received. 

Ttv  earth  Wi  r*s  for  man.     Jt  is  a  machine  which  yields  n-u 

r       ...  t,,  evcry  application  of  intellect.     Kvery  plant  is  a  miin- 

'  'ictorv  "f  *  "'•     '"  l'"'  s"  "!  ,,f  ,n0   l>lilnl  I'evelopinent  Ix'gn.s 
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ittses  *»<>  rolling  wind.    They  do  not  believe,  what  Is  true,  thill 

one-half  the  rocks  which  Compose  the  great  globe,  ettry  solid 
substa-icc,  the  soils  we  cultivate,  are  made  up  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  Invisible  oxygen.  Nature  Is  as  subtle  as  she  is 
strong.  Her  processes  of  decomposition  and  reconstruction 
might  be  followed  out  in  higher  grades  of  existence,  rank  Into 
rank,  to  sentient  beluga.  They  burn  with  Internal  fire  which 
wastes  while  It  works.  The  great  agencies  work  In  man  as  in  till 
There  is  no  porter  like  gravitation,  who  will  bring  down  any 
weight  which  you  cannot  carry,  and  if  he  wants  aid,  he  know* 
where  to  find  his  fellow  laborers.  Water  works  in  manses,  and 
lets  his  Irrfcsbttble  shoulder  to  your  mills  and  your  ahops,  or 

KrJr  BrftFiSj!  C"«'ac,ty  to  e",er  the  8mal,eat  holc«  »™» 
solrjtlon  Am  »i!5? "C7  ,ne  vegetable  world  exists,  carrying  In 

"^oyms.aclo-  fc8Ub8tan»a8  explosive  as  fuopowdw.     TU 
'w'.ic  .orce  contained   in  a  drop  of   water  being  equal  in 
aoo.unt  to  that  which  Is  discharged  from  a  thunder-cloud.      I 
quote  from  the  exact  Farraday. 

Whilst  the  farmer  has  thee  grand  fellow-laborera  to  assist 
him,  and  these  majestic  tools  to  work  with,  it  must  be  owned 
that  be  Is  not  quite  competent  to  their  direction.  His  servants 
are  sometimes  too  strong  for  him.  His  tools  are  too  sharp. 
But  this  inequality  finds  its  remedy  In  practice.  Experience 
gradually  teaches  him,  and  he  is  thoughful.  The  farmer 
hates  Innovation}  he  hates  the  hoe  till  he  tries  It,  pre- 
ferring to  scratch  wl  h  a  stick-,  he  will  walk  till  he  has 
tried  the  railway  car;  but  the  oldest  fogies  among  u<, 
im#  that  the  Atlantic  Cable  li  laid,  would  hardly  set 
oi  t  to  despatch  a  letter  a  toss  the  oct  an  by  swimnlig 
with  it  in  his  own  mouth.  Whilst  such  great  energies  are  working 
for  the  farmer,  he  is  also  to  ntsollect  the  great  power  that  la  In 
small  things.  It  Is  very  iittli  that  Is  required.  Its  interna 
force  consists  In  a  few  simi  le  arrangements.  Look,  for  In- 
stance at  the  powers  of  a  cb«  stnut  rail.  Look  at  that  pralrlel 
hundreds  of  miles  off,  not  a  stick  or  a  stone  upon  It,  except  at 
rare  Intervals.  Well,  the  fanner  manages  to  put  up  a  rail  fence, 
and  at  once  seeds  sprout  and  crops  rise.  It  was  only  the  browse 
and  flre  that  kcp»  them  down.  Plant  a  fruit  tree  by  the  road- 
side and  it  will  not  produce,  although  It  receives  many  hints 
fmm  projected  stones  and  sticks  that  fruit  Is  des:red  to  Come 
down,  and  though  fruit  has  gone  crude  Into  the  bowels  of  small 
bnys.  But  put  a  fence  around  it,  the  boys  will  let  it  alone  and 
you  will  have  fruit  so  large  and  luscious  as  to  teem  almost  In- 
viting you  to  take  lis  picture  bufore  being  sent  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Fair. 

"i  Nature  drops  a  pine  cone  In  Maripnsi>,nnl  It  grows  0  r  c  »-r 
f  uir  centuries,  producing  trees  thirty  leet  In  circumference. 
How  was  it  done?  They  did  not  grow  on  a  ridge,  but  in  a  ba 
•In,  where  they  found  a  deep  and  dry  soil,  and  where  lh<  y  cou  '* 
protect  themselves  from  the  sun  by  growing  In  groves,  and  from 
the  winds  by  the  mountain  shelter.  The  planter  who  saw  them 
remembered  his  orchard  at  home,  where  every  year  a  destroy- 
ing wind  made  his  pears  and  peaches  look  as  bleak  ns  suffering 
virtue,  not  better  than  Abolitionists,  vhilethefat  Dem«»crats, 
that  had  not  their  tap  roots  Into  the  National  Treasury,  grew 
stout  and  hearty.  80  he  went  home  and  built  a  high  wall  on 
the  exposed  side  of  his  orchard,  and  after  that  his  peaches  grew 
0  the  slxe  of  melons,  and  his  vines  ran  out  of  all  control. 

I  have  heard  a  man  say  that  he  could  have  a  whole  farm  In 
»  box  a  rod   square.    He  would  taxe  his  roots  into  his  library 

A  »»nd  feed  them  with  the  food  thpy  like.  If  they  have  a  fancy 
for  dead  dog  he  wo  ild   let  them  have  It,  being  sure  that  the 

I  fruits  would  never  reveal  the  secreta  of  their  table.  Such  men 
we  need  to  bring  out  a  greater  degree  of  cultivation  of  our  soil, 
which  Is  capaith     of  as  great  an  increased  productiveness  a* 

l!  that  which  Kngland  has  achieved.  Concord  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est towns  in  the  country,— Jar  on  now  In  Ita  third  century.  The 
Selectmen  have  one-;  In  five  years  perambulated  its  bounds,  and 
yet  in  this  year  a  Very  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  discov- 
ered and  added  to  the  agricultural  land,  and  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint.  By*  drainage  we  have  gone  to  the  subsoil,  and 
we  have  \  Concord  under  Concord,  a  Middlesex  under  Middle- 
sex, and  a  basement  story  of  Massachusetts  more  valuable  than 
all  the  superstructure  Tiles  are  political  economist*. 
They  are  so  many  young  Americans  announcing  a  bet 
ter  er«»,  and  a  day  of  fat  things.  There  has  been 
t  nightmare  brought  up  in  England,  under  the  Indigestion  of 
the  Ute  su  ppers  of  overgrown  Lords,  that  while  the  population 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  crops  increase  only  In  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  The  theory  is  that  the  best  land  is  cultiva- 
ted first.    This  is  not  so,  for  the  poorest  land  is  the  first  eultl- 
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vated,  and  the  last  lands  are  the  best  lands.  It  needs 
science  to  cultivate  the  best  lands  in  thibest  manner.  Every 
day  a  new  plan,  a  new  theory,  and  this  political  economy  Is  in 
the  hands  o|  these  teachers.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  popula- 
tion Increases  In  the  ratio  of  morality,  and  the  crops  will  In- 
crease In  a  like  ratio. 

I  congratulate  the  farmer  of  Massachusetts  on  his  advantages. 
1  congratulate  him  that  he  is  set  down  In  a  good  place,  where 
the  soil  and  climate  is  so  good.  We  plant  more  than  In  any 
Northern  or  8out  hern  latitude.  "JVe  are  hereon  the  Northern 
bouiidary  of  the  tropics,  on  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
arctic  regions.  We  can  raise  almost  all  crops,  and  If  we  lack 
the  orange  and  palm,  we  have  the  apple  ami  peach  and  pear. 
In  Illinois,  It  is  often  said,  although  It  is  more  the  voice  of  their 
scorn  than  of  their  pity,  that  they  reckon  it  a  singular  leading 
of  Divine  Providence  that  Massachusetts  was  settled  before  the 
prairie  was  known,  else  unproductive  soils  would  never  havs 
lieen  settled.  But  the  Massachusetts  farmer  may  console  him- 
self that  if  he  has  not  as  rich  a  soil,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
market  at  his  own  door,  the  manufactory  In  tge  same  town.  I 
congratulate  you,  then,  on  this  advantage  of  your  position. 
Next,  1  Congratulate  you  on  the  new  territory  wh  ch  you  have 
discovered,  and  not  annexed,  but  sub-ncxed  to  Middlesex  and 
to  Massachusetts.  And  then  I  congratulate  you  at  being  born 
at  a  happy  time,  when  the  sharp  stick  must  go  out  witB  the 
arrow;  when  the  steam  engine  Is  in  full  use,  nnd  new 
plants  ami  new  culture  are  dally  brought  forward.  I 
congratulate  ynu  on  the  fact  that  the  year  that  has 
Just  witnessed  successful  employment  Ira  the  mill  room, 
and  on  the  plains  and  prairies,  has  also  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  The  cable  is  laid,  and  the  courage  of  min 
19  confirmed.  The  cable  Is  a  smiting  hand.  All  that  used  to 
iook  like  vagary  and  castle-building  is  to  be  solid  sense  hence- 
forth. Who  shall  ever  dare  lo  say  lm|w>nsiMo  again.  Hence  - 
f<  rtl»,  if  a  thing  is  really  desirable  it  is  in  that  degree  really 
Dractlcable,  and  the  farm  you  have  dreams  of — go  Instantly 
and  Ixgin  to  make  it.  I  congratulate  you  lastly  on  the  n*'W 
pn.itical  economy  which  takes  off  tll^  crape  and  l-ts  in  the  sun- 
light on  us,  and  which  teaches  that  what  is  good  for  one  humau 
body  is  irood  and  useful  f<T  ns  all. 

Mr.  Kmerson  ■» :-.  miiyn  ■»t,>,U>»>'»«  .j h«  t£BJ ' -, 'i'j. «fl»»- .», -£L 

[Correspondence  of  the  (Pbila.)  Press.] 

Two  Hours  with  It.  IV.  Em- 
erson. 


Vesterday  I  took  a  carriage  rido  of 
twenty-five  miles,  to  bear  a  lecture  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  .  It  was  deliv- 
ered in  Concert  Hall,  Poughkeepsie — 
subject,  "Manners  and  Morals.1'  A 
Urge  and  intelligent  auditqij  nearly  fill- 


ed tbe  ball  when  f  entered/  'butB  by  a 
lucky  chance,  I  made  my  wajf  to  a  seat 
quite  near  the  speaker.  A  moment  af- 
ter, Che  space  through  to  the  door  whith- 
er I  bad  come  was  so  completely  occu- 
pied that  egress  would  have  been -utter- 
ly impossible.' '  Mr.  Emerson  J  stepped 
forward  td;  the  desk  as  un«6ns'<jipUg  fcf  nn 
audience  as  if  be  had  been  an  his  own 
library  at  Concord.  He  read  from  a 
manuscript,  but  was  not  much  Confined 
to  it.     His  first  sentences   were  spoken 
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every  succeeding  sentence  fell  with  the 

weight  and   force   of   an   apothegm, 

Soon,  the  speaker  grew  warm    with  his 
subject  bis  face- allowed  In  electric  glow, 
and  spite  orhisonannerism  of  utterantee, 
he  grew  rapidly^doquent.     Me  repeats 
poetry,  especially  his   own,   with   most 
perfect  expression.     His  voice  seem*  to 
6t  the  rhythm,  and  he  gives  lh§  sjlla- 
bles  their  true  cadence,  earryrog  thjem 
with  military  precision,  step  by:  •_(*£,!  to 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  JBme'rson  does  fidtti- 
iog  conventionally. ;  Artistic  rules  exact 
from  him  no  obedience.    In  his  compo- 
sition, the  art  must  bend  to  him—not  he 
to  the  art.    If  a  previous  channel 'Jilts' 
hh  thought,  well  arid  .good;  but  if  aofe, 
it   ploughs    its    own    furrow,  and  gtes 
sweeping  down;  through   the   meadows 
and  rallies  with  startling,  and  sdraetlmes 
terrible  effect.    He  does  not  connect  his 
paragraphs   as   most   writers  do.     The 
union  is  not  a  physical  one  of  words,  but 
a  spiritual  one  rather  of  ideas.     Sle  does 
not,  therefore,  whittle  down  one  sentence 
to  make  it  match  the  next,   but    a  close 
spiritual  affinity  binds  them.     This  ac- 
counts for  the  criticism  once  pronounced 
on  one  of  his   lectures.     The  writer  re. 
marked  that  you  might  commence  in  the 
middle  and  read  it  in  any  direction  equal- 
If  well,  and  none  of  its   beauty    would 

be  lost.  I  think  if  each  page  of  his  man- 
"script  ended  a  sentence,  the  pages 
*»«lil  be  shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards, 
WO  »t  *auld  still  rend,  and  as  a  kaleido- 
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pocket,  as  to  give  you  his  speech.     Yet 
the   following  brilliants,    which  are  like 
handled  butterfly  wings,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  your  columns: 

Manners  are  not  the  "what"  but  the 
"how/'  and  are  as  oil  poured  on 
the  wheels  to  prevent  friction.  *  * 
Certain  manners,  once   established,  are 
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a  passport  into  society,  and  pass  current 
in  all  circles.     *     *     Ottr   manners  are 
constantly  observed,  and  win   us  prizes 
when  we  least  expect  if.     *     *     Con- 
suclo  boasted  that  she  moulded  the  man- 
ners of  the  nobles    by   her   acting,  and 
Talma  is  reported  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  real  life.     *     *     It  is  their  of- 
fice to  make  us  endurable  tc  each  other. 
They  raise  man   from    ihe   level  of  the 
quadruped,  and   place  him    on   end.— 
They  stifle  base  and  encourage  generous 
"jehavior.      *     *     The    old    Seneschal 
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scope  shaken  up,  adhere  tolls  symme- 
try. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  a  report 
of  this  lecture.  Mr.  Emerson  is  the 
most  unreportable  man  in  America.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  picking  up  the 
rainbow  that  sometimes  rtstsoo  our  eas- 
tern hill  sides,  and  bring  it  home  in  my 


mentioned  in  Scottish    poetry   could  tell 
«he  rank  of  the  guests  from   their  mien. 
*     For  good  manners  there  must  be 
culture  in  the  blood.     The  prejudice  in 
favor  of  blood,    and    which  lies   at  the 
base  of  the  feudal   institution,  is  true  in 
fact.     The   Orientals    are    orthodox    on 
this  point.     They  have  a  saying,  that  a 
thorn-bush  well  cultured    and  cared  for, 
will  bear  thorns;  while  a  date-tree   n'err.' 
lected,  will  still  bear  dates.  *    *    There 
is  great   power  of  manners  in  the    eye. 
The  late  Mr.  Stephenson  being  asked  by 
a  lady  what  he  considered    the  greatest 
(orce,  replied  that  it  was  a  woman's  eye 
exerted  upon  her  lover.     It  would  draw 

him  around  the  world      *     *     ti, 

,    , ,       ,  * "c  eyes 

"re  hold  as  lion*.    speak    all    lingua™ 
are  no  Englishman,   respect  neither  =a*e 

DOr  s"'  but   SO    though    and   ihron'b 
von  in   an   instant.     »     .     rbete   .' 

eye*  e°  d«P  7»u  might  fail  into   then,' 
«nd  others  searching  and  seein»  all    *    • 
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them  from  his  own  stundpoint,  but  with 
no  bias.  Foe  as  he  is  to  slavery  of  ev- 
ery sort,  yet  he  could,  see  that  even  feu- 
ili'lism  had  n  basts  of  truth,  and  that  the 
regard  for  blood  was  more  than  a  super- 
stition. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  a  tall,  slim  figure. 
His  face,  when  in  repose,  is  not  striking. 
The  most  marked  feature  is  a  large  Ro- 
man nose,  which  is  one  of  Lavater's  best 
signs.  Yet  you  would  not  pick  him 
from  a  crowd  as  an  uncommon  man. — 
The  writer  who  described  him,  some 
years  since,  as  looking  like  a  '-genteel 
farmer,"  pictured  him  well.  When  he 
gets  animated  in  conversation,  there  is  a 
glow  on  his  face  that  betokens  thought 
and  feeling.  lie  is  very  mild  in  man- 
ner; polite  to  a  degree;  wholly  destitute 
of  egotism  of  any  kind,  making  himself 
the  least  rather  than  the  greatest  in  the 
groups  which  collect  about  him.  1  have 
read  his  six  volumes  with  no  little  atten- 
tion and  great  interest.  I  do  not  trou- 
ble myself  with  his  philosophy;  but  no 
man  living,  I  think,  has  added  so  much 
to  the  world's  stock  of  ideas.  America 
has  produced  no  intellect  half  so  rich, 
so  subtle,  and  so  profound.  J,  B, 

America,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20.  J  860. 
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or  philosopher,  mid  still  less  it)  that  of  ft  historian 
or  a  Rtalesmuii.  It  is  Dot  in  tho  least  transceittteilM 
— whutover  tho  phrase  may  mcuti.  Liud,  race, 
manners,  character,  wealth,  aristocracy,  religion, 
literature,  the  universities,  and  the  Times  news- 
paper, are  the  chief  topics.  There  is  little  accouut 
of  persons  in  tho  book.  L.vndok,  Coleridge, 
Woudswoktji,  and  Oarlyle,  only,  are  described." 

EMERSON  A  T  CONCORD, 


PERSONAL. 

"English  Traits,"  the  long  expected  latest 
work  of  the  great  Transcendontalist,  RALm  Waldo 
Kmersox,  has  goue  to  press,  we  understand.  A 
Boston  correspondent  says : — '•  It  is  a  volume  of 
thrco  hundred  pages,  written  in  a  singularly  com- 
pact style,  iu  short,  sharp,  decisive  sentences,  al- 
most without  ornament  of  any  kind,  yet  betraying 
throughout  every  mark  of  tho  severest  intellectual 
and  literary  labor.  No  otl  er  work  of  Mr.  Emeu- 
son's  approaches  it  in  construct!  veness.  It  is  a 
thorough  analysis  of  English  character,  which  is 
considered  mostly  from  a  highly  favorablo  point  of 
view,  and  discussed  iu  tho  tone  of  a  sensible,  prac- 
tical man  of  the  world,  and  not  in   that  of  a  poet 


[London  W»rM,  April  SO.  ] 

The  Emersous  aro  said  to  be  descended  from  that 
old  Northumbrian  family  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  .gave  England  the  learned 
and  eccentric  mathematician  ol  Durham,  William 
Kroerson,  who  used  to  walk  to  London,  publish  Ids 
book  and  tnen  walk  back  to  Durham. 

Destiny  rather  than  temperament  carried  Etoei- 
son,  in  early  lifo,  into  the  thick  of  the  struggle 
which  attended  the  downfall  of  Calvinism  under  tho 
siege  of  Socimanlsm.  For  several  generations  his 
immediate  ancestors  had  been  ministers,  but  always 
in  their  several  times  of  the  kind  called  • '  ad- 
vanced. "  In  New  England  such  antecedents  repre- 
sented an  accumulated  literary  and  metaphysical 
culture,  and  indeed  the  history  of  tho  Emersous 
might  give  Mr.  Francis  Oalion  a  chapter  for  his 
next  work  on  ' •Heredity. ".  la  lialpa  Waldo  the 
stream  which  had  flowed  in  hidden  ways  beneath 
Puritanism,  Arminlanism,  and  the  like,  sprang  Into 
the  air  as  a  sparkling  fountain.  It  was  a  singing 
fountain  too,  at  first;  and  though  the  critics  of  the 

period  sat  in  high  and  dry  state  to  condemn  the 
metre  and  music  of  ids  "Poenn,"  these  are  cher- 
ished among  the  more  refined  scholars  of  our  time. 
Mr.  liuskin  has  more  than  once  quoted  with  homage 
tho  verses  of  Emerson;,  and  Professor  Tyu- 
dall,  in  nle  "Fragments  of  Science,"  speaks 
of  some  of  his  lines  as  outweighing 
bv  their  veracity  and  insight  all  the  formal  learning 
of  tils  ablest  critic."  "Tire  reader, "says  Professor 
Tyndall,  0I  of  my  small  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture which  deals  wit!  the  overlapping  margins  of 
science  and  theology  will  have  uutlced  how  fre- 
quently 1  quote  Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  so  maiuiy  be- 
cause In  him  we  have  a  poet  and  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious man  who  is  really  and  entirely  undaunted  by 
the  discoveries  of  science,  past,  present  or  pros- 
pective. In  his  case  poetry,  with  the  Joj  of  a 
nacchanal,  takes  her  graver  brother  science  by  tho 
hand  and  cheers  him  with  immortal  laughter.  JJy 
Emerson  scientific  conceptions  are  continually 
transmuted  into  theUner  forms  ar,d  warmer  lines  of 
an  ideal  world."  As  the  visitor,  respecting  the 
sanctity  of  the  phUoBopher's  mornings,  approaches 
tue  embowered  home  of  Emerson  its  quiet  seems 
that  of  "the  land  where  It  is  always  afternoon."  Ah 
he  passes  through  the  shapelv  fir  trees  on  the  lawn 
It  can  hardlv  be  without  recalling  tfao  poet's  "goo  t- 
by  "  to  tte  •  •  proud  world  '  when  he  sunltniriy  paid 
to  th-  offended  theolog.ans,  "Do  you  really  mean 
to  raise  me  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr?" 

Fortunate  especially  is  that  friendly  guest  who. 
entering  the  garden  gate,  meet*  tue  author  coining 
out  for  hiB  afternoon  walk,  and  stupid  were  tlmr 
prig  who  should  countenance  the  goutlomunly  Invi- 
la'lonio  return  into  the  house.  Whether  u  be  In 
summer,  amid  the  exceptionally  rich  wild  flo-.vcrs 
winch  make  tho  flora  ot  concord  and  the  deep  pin -s 
fringing  crystal  Waldon  lakelet,  or  In  tue  Indian 
sunnur  when,  aceo.-dinir   lo  the  aboriginal  myth, 
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he  i<htf««l  Um»  hull  inplior.  Mr.  (ionlit,  r>tw  n>w 
mftT'in  •!  til.'1  H'iii»"i  llifl'  lfii*rr  wai*  a  -nu">r  t;oit  me 
luiiivn  Uv>v.hm.tM  w*rn  j?'.it<|f  ?»  tmiil  «  nnsuJn 
hfi'i  to  MtiAton  llarbnr,  miiM'iB' •  tffntl'tnui  ttrt>l 
ti-«m«i  Mini  the  !•'»>#»  of  tiir  «<:ikm>i  should  jrive  on* 
<ia\  mi  uv-tin!  in  limiting  tip  deft  its  n  nil  Nohlk- 
Mii.n<',  und  that  all  who  were  ready  and  willinir  lo 
pv  s'H'iilil  he  at  Mm  i«»tioiii  of  ilMiovi-r  atr^c'  next 
tut*  a'  i>  o'i-ifirW.  when  ft  bnnf  would  he  In  wmtlnjt  to 
t?«tm  them  fo  ihr  Inland.  "Tho  wrch  acimot 
went.''  notied  Mr.  Kimrson:  "  !  wen',  Mil  I  cuntcM* 
1'iut  I  ratiuot  remember  a  mtoke  of  work  which  I  or 
my  8c'ii(H>!-fe)hmH  at"ompliahcil.  Whether  tu« 
new  ol  this  action  on  ibe  purl  of  (tip  l^ttla  kcIkkh 
rc:v  hc«t  Finland  and  dec  idert  the  fmvernmrnt  to 
Biif  tor  pem  e,  I  have  n«  ver  learned."  it  n  run  tin 
i;iou«li  that  il.cn  slioul ■;  t>c  a  i-vinlulic  :<icu  of  t  ml 
k  ml  it  UK'  'inn  it  »  of  :i  niiiti  aho  ha-  liuie  ^o  mum 
ti>  make  flucti  iik  ill  in.'  hectu  imvhi'  val. 

,Y,r,  Dnc-mi  j?  IcitiiHU'r  :u  bciti?  Biirroiin  I<mI 
Willi  .1  f.yinp-1  ii'.itic  Iio.ini -iiolj.  IJia  on'v  son  in 
uiit'ttih  A  |>iiiiiiii>>  n;  piivhiciuii  In  ti>i»'o»-«i  one  of 
iu.j   tin  u'lil'  rn  is  ij!«rr|.  if-,    hiH    irr:iii'u'tiiiil»f»    arc 

oronad  ftw,  bip  wife  and  another  dso^.'itcr  reaiftji 
with  aim,  acti  amoujET  Li»  o«-ApM>are  yp  rrliiu«*s  of 
tbefjumiJy.  Tafte,  reanerrootandeuJtOf'v  perTade 
rai«  o'«jni4car&S»oa«  home,  f  be  Pbrarr  H  ik*  ratf, 
buff,  cojft&naMnost  ?r*od  b<j»M  ana  none  ot&c. 
Ani-ttR  thm*  te&d&A  wv  £u*ruJ  &  Ur^c  number  oeot  to 
htm  by  &&?.  0Qtv>t>r»  from  vanoaa  p*na  of  tbs 
wor?d,  s»T3f  of  wWStj  i*o?«iWy  rotfr!:*  nerer  bare 
been  wrmen  U  Kmctfoa  bad  not  lived.  Oa  t&e 
wells  are  scow  tare  tngravingft  ax»d  a  toe  copy  in 
oUfi  of  Midinel  Angela  a  '  *  Par&ct. " 

Wbat  «vr.6ieB  ode  kk*?1  la  Ercfr?oti''p  conrerptttlou 
L«  a  certajr  trBxi7'SiTCCT  an'!  vtupiicn.  It  is  a 
marvel  ir.ax  any  oae  coaid  «?tr  bare  complained 
trt&i  be  ts  bard  to  andervtuid.  and  ali«r  teetsrine  him 
«pesi  Ui  pnvateor  pot»i:f  one  can  well  appreciate 
a  renuw-fe  &wd  Ui  finve  been  made  bT  bj/sbv  tsacoMe 
sorting- « omen  In  the  oei^hhornoxl  &o  iiielr  newly 
arrived  eiersyroftu,  "We  are  T^rj  Hmnle  people 
here:  wertout  BWJprPiacil  aajlv>i«"btii  Mr.  ErnT- 
«»n. "  He  ezsiers  wub  a  stoJI  yoatbfai  test  to:©  the 
jiiujosoptwai  proi»Jeajiii  «J  the  ajre.  and  tun  h>ftw 
poetic  ideaJi-ai  wwer*  life?  a  li^'it-otwo*'  above  the 
rsfnn?  ooBiy©verBii?®  of  tb««oiojr?.  Naw  and  then 
ibe  d«*p«-olng  of  Use  H>w-tcmM  Vo'.ce  and  the  por<», 
«e^d?  ii«M  of  tne  eye  repeal  the  eecrei  of  U»e 
old  cimrnt  «?liie&  hm  wosa  e®  ssanv  among  a  Nisj 
Mid  Uinrtr  |^>pn;Btx»n  to  t^oopht  ani  arodT. 
Tbe  dtp'is  of  big  eGQTkrtk>Q  and  ibe 
ffiicltr  o?  Mb  ^sprffsaakMi  are  pbypto$nomk«llr  rep- 
reaented  In  bis  ciu^ne  !aee  and  frame.  Bta  form  lo 
lender  sniboai  being  tbin,  hia  moTement  nn- 
SrsUeA,  w>  to  sat,  ■aritbont  8*eing  awkward;  toss  oom- 

?>exaoa.  witbont  hemp  esa-liy  biond,  tulnmioonB. 
he  bend  apprara  Mnait  but  erbea  nat-acured  bv  ibe 
ere  is  fo'j^d  to  be  of  fajr  pi.»e,  aa<i  pema4*H  tbe  idea 
of  JCiaLiDc-Bs  is  en^eeaied  by  sxtacraas  wiia  tbe  isrfre 
v  ^,i;np'<oc  oo®e,  m  ra-iuca  probab;r  hapoJeua  aon.J 
fare  fi>und  thr  g>est  ot  KTiirrrenj  power.  Ko  one 
»bo  bjw  viBited  and  oonTererd  wnb  tbe  «&fe  of  Con- 
cord can  wonder  at  tbe  love  wb>"^  sis  nfiffbbora 
feel  for  bun  rt  tbe  reTeren<«  wj;a  wbieb  be  ts  re- 
pardid  b»  ini  echolaia  of  England  and  America-  no 
one  cvn  leave  fr»  btan:;fm  and  no«7i;tB0:P  uon-e 
Mtbrrj*  knf.»ine  iha-  no-  «»nce,  at  lettat,  be  baa  b?cn 
m  be  pr  Bene*  «t  a  gicet  roan. 

(From  (he  Springfield  Republican.) 
Ralph   Waldo   Emerson. 

There  is  a  broad  and  hearty  sympathy 
between  the  old  country  and  the  new 
world.  Both  nationalities  have  the  same 
characteristic?,  and  an  Englishman  com- 
ing to  this  country  scarcely    feels  himself 
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to   be    "  a  stranger    in  a   strange  land.'* 
Notwithstanding  the    long   sweep   of  the 
Atlantic  wave?,    Kngland    and    America 
lie  very  near  together,  connected  as  they 
are  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  submarine 
cable.     But  the  two  countries   are  being 
welded  together  by  mutual   acts  and  ser- 
vices and  benefits,  which    neither  can  do 
without.     Robert  Colyer,  Drs.    McCosh, 
Taylor  and  Hall,  are  a  few   of  the   men 
who  have  found  a  work  and  home  in  th® 
United     States.      On    the     other  band, 
American   literati   and   preachers  find  a 
hearty   welcome  and   congenial  employ* 
ment   on    British   soil.     Mr.   Motley   is 
almost   an     Englishman,     and   but   fow 
Londoners  know  that   the   gifted    M,  D. 
Conway    is  a  Yankee.     The    portrait  of 
Artemus  Ward  occupies  a  place  of  honor 
in  one  of  the  leading    literary   clubs   of 
London.     Mark  Twain  is  made  much  of 
on  both  bides  of  the  Atlantic.     And  now 
we  understand  that  the  students  of  Glas- 
gow university  have  asked  Mr.  Emerson 
to  allow    himself   to   be    nominated  as  a 
canddiate  for  the  lord  rectorship— an  office 

now    held   by    Disraeli,  the    premier   of 
Great  Britain.     We  understand  that  Mr. 
Emerson  has  consented  to  stand    for  the 
election.     This  office   has   been  filled  by 
such  men  as  the  earl  of  Derby,  Macattiayc 
Huxlej,  Curly  lo  and  Stuart  Mill.    There- 
fore, it  will  be  an  honor  to  Mr.  Emerson 
and  a  graceful  compliment  to  his  country, 
should  the  students  of  Glasgow  university 
carry    their    point,    and    elect    him    lord 
rector.     This  would,  of  course,    necessi- 
tate a  voyage    across    the    Atlantic,    but 
Mr.  Emerson  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
Scotland.     It  is  now    40    years  since  ho 
paid  his  first  visit  to  England.     The  place 
to  which  he  was  most  drawn  wa<*  a  bleak 
moorland  farm  in    Dumfriesshire,  at  that 
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of  their  respective  nationalities,  should 
obtain  the  same  honor,  at  the  same  age, 
the  latter,  being  71,  when  elected  lord 
rector   at   Edinburgh. 

Rkv.  Hilary  Byorave. 
East  Milton,  Mass.,  April  21,  1874. 


TRUE    ELOQUENCE. 

-»•  /  —J.i^in^x^        — - —      hi  iGr,tk7$~ 

MtCTUKti     BY     RALPH     WALDO    EMERSON. 

ins  rmi.Y    appearance   on   tiik    platform   this 

SKAKOX— A    I.I.CTTJKE    IN    TTIF,    RKGULAR    COURSE 
AT  CONCOUD. 
friJOfc"  A  UKOUI.AR  COrtKKSI'ONPP.NT  OF  TttE  TnmUWB.l 

Boston,  Fob.  11. —Mr.  Emerson  has  boon  proof 
against  tho  many  urgent  invitations  to  lecturo 
Avhich  couio  to  him  from  ell  quarters,  and  bad  not 
spoken  in  public  once  this  season  until  last  ovon- 
ieg,  when  he  delivered  a  lecturo  in  tho  regu- 
lar Lyceum  course  at  his  own  homo.  Ho 
has  ir nut tued  even  more  close]}' confined  at  homo 
t It i 4  \\  iit-h-r  (ban  usual,  and  tbe  Radical  Club, 
whoie  !*«>  was  wont  to  be  a  regular  visitor,  has  soen 
loss  of  him  than  usual,  The  audience  last  evening 
was  large,  but  it  comprised  very  few  strangers. 
Doubtless  there  would  have  boon  many  present 
froni  the  city,  as  there  was  a  late  traiu  by  which 
they  might  have  returned,  but  no  public  notico  was 
givon,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson's friends  know  that  ho  was  to  speak,  llo  was 
introduced  in  tho  usual  form  by  tho  Chairman  of 
tho  Lecture  Committee,  and  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. 


TTIE  LECT URE. 
I  don't  know  of  any  kind  of  history  except  tho 
event  of  a  battle-  to  which  the  people  listen  with 
more  intercut  than  to  any  anecdote  of  eloquence, 
and  tho  wise  think  it  better  than  the  battle  It  is  a 
triumph  <>f  pure  power,  and  it  has  a  beautiful  and 
prodigious  surprise  in  it.  For  men  can  see  and  un- 
derstand tho  means  by  whicii  a  battle  is  gained. 
They  count  tho  armies,  they  see  tho  cannon  and 
musketry,  the  cavalry,  the  character  and  advantages 
of  tho  ground,  so  that  tho  result  is  often  .predicted 
by  the  observer  with  great  certainty  before  tho 
charge 'is  Hounded.  Not  so  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  a 
legislature.  Who  knows  before  tho  debate  begins 
what  the  preparation  and  what  tbe  means  are  for 
tho  combatants  T  Tho  facts,  the  reasoning,  the 
loi^ic,  above  all,  the  sentiment,  the  flame,  tho  passion. 
tho  continuous  energy  of  will  which  is  pres- 
ently to  bo  lot  loose  on  this    bench   of   judges  orofi 


this  mbcollincous  assembly  gathered  from  the 
streets-  these  aro  nil  invisible,  unknown.  Indeed, 
much  power  is  to  bo  expected  which  is  not  yet 
called  into  existence,  but  is  to  bo  suggested  on  tho 
snot  bv  tho  unexpected  turn  things  may  take  at  the 
appearance  of  new  evidence  or  by  an  unlooked-for 
bias  in  tbe  judges  or  in  tho  audience. 

It  is  eminently  the  art  which  flourishes;  the  art 
of  speech,  the  art  of  eloquence  is  that  art  which 
flourishes  in  freo  countries.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  every  people  has  its  prophet,  and  every  class  of ' 
people  its.  Our  community  runs  through  a  long 
Boole  of  mental  power,  from  the  highest  refinement 
to  savage  ignorance.  There  are  not  only  tho  wants 
of  tho  intellectual,  the  learned,  the  poetic  men  and 
womon  to  bo  met,  but  also  the  vast  interests  of 
property,  public  and  private.  The  mining,  tho  man- 
ufacturing interests,  trade,  railroads— all  theso  must 
have  their  advocates  of  each  improvement  and  each 
interest.  Then  tbcro  aro  tho  political  questions 
which  agitate  millions,  and  which  find  or  form  a 
class  of  men,  by  nature  or  habit,  tit  to  discuss  and 
deal  with  them,  and  makes  them  intelligible  and 
acceptable  leaders.  So  with  education,  art,  or  phi- 
lanthropy. Eloqnenco  shows  the  power,  the  poss- 
ibilities of  men.  Hero  is  one  of  whom  wo  took  no 
note,  but  on  a  certain  occasion  it  appears  that  ho 
has  a  great  virtue,  never  before  suspected  ;  that  ho 
ran  paint  what  has  occurred  and  what  must  occur 
with  such  clearness  to  a  company  as  though  they 
saw  it  done  before  their  eyes.  By  leading  their 
thought  he  leads  their  will,  and  can  make  them  do 
gladly  what  an  hour  ago  they  could  not  believe  they 
would  be  led  to  do  at  all.  He  makes  them  glad,  or 
angry,  or  penitent,  at  his  pleasure  ;  of  course  makes 
friends,  and  fills  desponding  men  with  hope  and 
loy.  After  Sheridan's  speech  in  tho  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Mr.  1'itt,  the  Prime  Minister,  moved 
an  adjournment,  that'  tho  house  might  recover 
trom      tho     overpowering     effect     of      Sheridan's 

oratory— -the  delight  that  sudden  eloquence  givos  at 
the  moment  is  so  rich.  An  old  Greek  orator  blico 
Baid  he  had  a  way  to  cure  tbe  distempers  of  men's 
minds  bv  words.  Tho  orator  is  that  physician,! 
Whether  he  speak  from  the  capitol  or  on  a  cart:  he 
is  the  belief  a  otor  that  lilts  men  above  themselves 
and  creates  a  higher  longing  than  he  satisfies.  The 
orator,  in  short,  is  he  whom  every  man  is  seeking 
when  ho  goes  into  the  courts,  info  the  conventions] 
into  the  popular  assemblies— though  often  it  has 
boon  witli  disappointment,  yet  never  giving  over 
the  hope;  ho  iinds  him,  perhaps, in  the  Senate,  when 
the  t..rest  has  cest  out  some  wild,  heavy-browed 
bantling,  to  show  the  same  en.  rtrv  in  the  court  or 
forum  which  he  had  learned  in  driving  tho  cuttle  to 
the  hiRs  or  in  scrambling  through  thickets  in  the 
\\  inter  frost,  or  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  his 
game.  In  the  nobility  of  his  brow,  in  the  m.ije-tv  <  f 
his  mien,  nature  has  marked  Iter  son  ;  and  in  his  ar- 
tificial auo  pi-rhans  unworthy  place  iu  rompany  she 
leniin  's  \i)u  of  i he  lconu.4  i. night  him  in  early  da\  < 


nv 


"ir  wi.  in    the   gloom   ,i(    ibiN   [tine  wo.' 
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where  he  wiri'idd-ed,  the  eompunion  ot  the 'wild 
birds  or  lilt;  hiiut'T  of  ilic  deer.  Or  you  may 
tind  In;. i  in  sniii"  lowly  ln'tlitj  by  the  sea-side, 
where  Hie  hard-featured,  Marred,  and  wrinkled 
Methodist  bee  omes  Hie  poet  ot  tho  sailor  and  fisher- 
man, while    lie  i>i>uh  mit  tin1  ahundant  shram*  of 


liis  thoncriit.  lltrot'icti  u  language  nil  glittering  and 
fiery  with  imagination.  A  man  who  never  knew  a 
looking-glass  or  t*  critic;  a  man  whom  college 
course  or  natronngo  never  made,  whom  proisi"  can- 
not spoil ;  a  man  who  carries  his  audience  by  infus- 
ing his  soul  into  them,  who  speaks  by  the  light  of 
being  the  person  iu  the  assembly  who  has  the  most 
to  say,  and  so  makes  the  other  speakers  appear  littlo 
and  cowardly  before  his  Jaco.  For  a  time  lie  throws 
all  others  info  the  shade,  and  every  listener  gladly 
consents  to  bo  nothing  in  his  presence,  surprised 
and  carried  away  in  the  new  Hood  of  his  eloquence. 
Me  instructs  or  he- is  instructed,  for  I  am  thinking 
bf  a  man  who  showed  well  the  power  of  mats  over 
men  ;  that  a  man  is  a  mover  to  the  extent  of  his 
using  and  having  this  power,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
elhcioncy  he  suggests  our  aetual  life  and  society 
appears  a  sleeping-room.  Who  can  wonder  at  the 
influence,  of  eloquence  on  .voting  and  ardent  minds  f 
Uncommon  boys  follow  uncommon  men,  and  1  think 
every  one  of  us  can  remember  when  our  first  experi- 
ence made  us  for  a  time  the  admirer  or  the  wor- 
shiper of  the  first  master  of  this  art  whom  wo  hap- 
pened to  hear  iu  the  court-house  or  in  the  caucus. 
HEROISM  OE  THE  TRUE  OKATOR. 

We  recl'on  the  bar,  the  Senate,  journalism  and 
the  pulpit  peaceful  professions,  but  you  cannot  es- 
cape the  demand  for  courago  in  these,  and  certainly 
thoro  is  no  truo  orator  who  is  not  a  hero.  Mis  atti- 
tude in  tho  rostrum  or  the  pulpit  requires  that  he 

counterbalance  his  oratory.  lie  is  the  challenger,  and 
must  answer  all  comers.     Tho  orator  must  often 
stand  with  forward  foot  in  the  attitude  of  the  de- 
fensive.   His  speech  must  be  just  ahead  of  tho  as- 
sembly, aht  ad  of  tho  whole  human  race,  orjit  in  su- 
perfluous.   His  speech  is  not  to  be  distinct  from  ac- 
tion.   It  is  tho  electricity  of  action*    It  is  action  as 
i the  general's  word  of  command  and  tho  chart  of 
battlo  is  action.    He  must  feel  that  as   the  speaker 
he   compromises   himself;    his   oratory    counts  for 
something  or  nothings  it  is  the  ory  to  the  charge  and 
tho  light,  or  let  him  Po  silent.    You  go  to  a  town 
mooting  where  the  people  are  called  to  some  dis- 
agreeable duty,  such  as  often  occurred  during  the 
war— on  an  occasion  of  a  new  draff,  for  instance. 
They  go  unwilling.    They  have  spent  their  money 
ouco  or  twice  very  freely ;  they  have  sent  their  best 
men,  the  young  and  anient,  tlioso  of  a  martial  tem- 
perament,    who     answered     the     first     draft    or 
the    second,    and    it    is    not    easy    to     see     who 
elso    can    bo    spared    or    induced    to     go.       The 
silence    and    coldness     of     the     assembly,     after 
tho  meeting  has  been  called  to  order  and  tho  pur- 
pose stated,  are  not  very  encouraoring.    Then  a  good 
man  rises  in  tho  cold  and  malicious  assembly,  and 
they  Sny  :  "Well,  sir,  it  would  be  prudonter  to  bo 
silent ;  why  not  rest,  Sir,  on  your  good  record  ?  No- 
body doubts  your  power,  but  for  the  present  busi- 
ness, we  know  all  about  it,  and  aro  tired  of  brine 
pushed  into  patriotism  by  people  who  stay  at  home." 
Hut  he,  taking  no  counsel  of  best  tiling,  but  onlvof 
tho   inspiration   of   his   to-day's  ledums,  surpi..ies 
them  wilh  his  tiding',   wilh  his  better  knowledge, 
his  larger  view,  his  steady  gaze  at   the  new  and  tu- 
turo,  of  which  they  had  not  thought,  and  they  are 


interested  like  so  many  children,  and  he  gains  the 
victory  by  prophesying  whero  thev  expected  rendi- 
tion. He  knew  they  thoy  were  looking  behind,  and 
ho  wjw  looking  ahead,  and  therefoi  o  it  was  right  to 
apeak.  Then  tho  observers  say,  "  What  a  godsend' 
is  this  manner  of  man  to  a  town,  and  what  faculties' 
ho  has!  He,  is  put  together  like  a  Waltham  watch, 
or  like  a  locomotive  just  finished  at  the  Tredegar 
works." 

THE  INGREDIENTS  OP  ELOQUENCE. 

No  art  indicates  moro  universal  health  than  elo- 
quence, and  the  special  ingredients  of  this  force  are 
clear  perception,  memory,  power  of  statement,  logic,; 
imagination  or  tho  skill  to  clothe  your  thought,  pas-! 
sdon,  which  is  the  koy,  and  tho  grand  will  which, 
when  legitimate  and  abiding,  we  call  character,  ami 
is  the  idr.a  of  highest  manhood.  1  do  n't  know  but 
1  nmy  RB  well  state  frankly  why  1  chose  this  danger- 
ous subject,  which  of  course  only  calls  attention  to 
iiku  detects  of  tho  speaker  who  ha^ardj  it— -it  was 

simply  bcoanse  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
reading  to  yon  a  few  examples  of  eloquence  that 
have  given  me  great  pleasure  in  their  different  styles.! 
As  soon  as  a  man  Rhows  rare  power  of  expression, 
like  Chatham,  Erskine,  Webster.  Patrick  Henrv, 
Phillips,  all  tho  great  interests,  whether  of  Stale 
or  of  property,  seek  him  to  be  their  spokesman,  so 
that  ho  is  at  once  a  potentate— a  ruler  of  men.  A 
.  worthv  gentleman,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  listening  to 
tho  debates  in  tho  Scottish  kirk,  and,  himself  at- 
tempting to  speak,  failing  in  his  first  endeavor,  and 
delighted  by  the  talent  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  called  on 
him.  nnd  offered  him  £1,000  sterling  if  he  would 
teach  him  to  speak  with  propriety  in  public,  it 
sounds  like  a  simple  proposition,  nnd  if  it  wore  kept 


by  tho  scholar,  and  wifli  equal  earnestness  bv  the 
master,  it  might  be  successful,  in  1848 1  was  in"  Eng- 
land, and  saw  Mr.  Austin,  a  barrister,  who  was  said 
to  receive  £.10,000  a  year  for  services  rendered  rail- 
road companios.  Ho  prcsonted  the  desires  of  rail- 
road companies  to  tho  railroad  committee  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  such  was  his  power  that  it  was  found  to 
be  well  desorved.  The  groat  and  growing  interests 
at  stake  in  this  country  must  pay  proportionate 
prices  to  their  advocates  and  defenders. 

UNIVERSALITY    OP     ELOQUENCE— HOW    DEVELOPED- 

Hut  tho  powor  which  so  fascinates  and  astonishes 
and  commands  is  a  talent  which  is  uni- 
versal.      All    men  are    competitors    in  this    art. 

meetings  called  for  some 
no      one       had     before- 


ll 


all 
in 


attended 
which 


We  have 

business 

hand  any  great  interest.  Every  speaker  rises  un- 
willingly, and  his  speech  is  bod  apology.  But  it  is 
only  tbo  first  plunge  which  is  formidable;  a  deep 
interest  ami  sympathy  thaws  the  ice,  loosens  the 
tongue,  and  will  carry  the  cold  and  fearful  person 
into  self-possession  and  possession  of  tho  audience. 
Go  into  an  assembly  well  interested— some  angry 
political  meeting  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  Then  it  ap- 
pears tbat  eloquence  is  as  natural  as  swimming,  on 
art  which  nil  can  learn,  but  so  few  do.  It  oufy  needs 
that  they  should  be  pushod  forward  into  deep  water 
without  corks,  aud.  aftor  struggling  for  a  row  mo- 
ments, fhey  soon  find  their  clement.  The  most  hard- 
fisted,  brawny  laborer  sometimes  turns  out  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  to  bo  a  fluont  and  effective  orator.  He 
is  filled  with  a  certain  creative  heat  which  perhaps 
eomo  to  him  only  onco  in  his  life.  Whenever  there 
is  grand   eloquence  there   is  great  accumulation  of 


beat;,  which  expands  all  the  faculties  into  fulled 
power.  Every  man  may  huvo  that  experioitoo 
ouce.  Those  whom  wo  admire,  the  groat  orators, 
bavo  some  habit  of  heat,  and  moreover  a  cer- 
ium control  off  it,  an  ait  of  husbanding  it,  as  if 
their  hand,  was  on  tho  organ  stop,  and  they  could 
use  it  temperately,  and  now  lot  it  on  in  its  full 
power,  i  recollect  that  Jennie  Lind,  when  in 
this  country,  complained  ef  tho  halls  that  they 
did  not  give  her  room  enough  for  her  voice,  and 
she  exulted  in  an  opportunity  pi ven  her  in  great 
halls.  Shw  even  sometimes  sang  in  halls  above  rail- 
road depots.  It  is  so  with  men  with  this  talent. 
They  sometimes  lind  themselves  cold  while  in  pri- 
vate company,  and  pressed  for  words;  but  give  thorn 
a  commanding  occasion,  tho  inspiration  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  they  surprise  by  new  and  unlooked- 
for  powers.  Uoforo  they  were  out  of  place  and  unlit 
as  cannons  in  a  parlor.  To  bo  sure  there  are  physi- 
cal advantages  in  some  eminently  fitting  for  this 
art.  A  good  voice  has  a  charm  in  speech  aa  in  song  5 
sometimes  itself  chains  attentio??,  indicating  a  rare 
.sensibility,  especially  when  trainod  well,  in  all  its 
powers.  Tho  voice,  like  tho  face,  often  indicates 
what  is  tho  range  of  tho  speaker's  mind.  Many 
;  people  havo  no  ear  for  music,  but  every  one  has  an 
jear  for  skillful  reading.  Every  one  of  us  has  at  some 
'time  been  a  victim  ot  a  well- trained  voice,  perhaps 
been  repelled  once  for  all  by  a  harsh,  indelicate 
Speaker.  The  voice,  indeed,  is  so  delicate,  and  in- 
idicates  the  state  of  mind  so  minutely,  that  I  havo 
heard  au  eminent  preacher  say  that  no  loams  from 
the  first  tones  of  his  voice  on  Sunday  morning 
Whether  he  is  to  have  a  successful  day.  A  singer 
cares  littlo  for  tho  words  of  a  song.  A  good  singer 
will  inako  any  words  glorious.  The  samo  holds 
with  tho  orator.  I  call  him<2in  a  church  a  good 
reader  who  can  weave  poetry  into  any  hymn  in 
the  hymn-book,  a  thing  which  any  orator  can  do. 
In  moments  of  highest  thought,  the  voice  will  at- 
tain a  power  which  surprises  tho  spoaker  as  much  as 
tho  auditor.  Tho  famous  tragedian,  liarrick,  used 
to  say  that  his  great  passages  on  tho  stago  aston- 
ished himself  as  much  as  the  house.  I  believe  some 
orators  go  to  tho  assembly  as  to  the  closet,  to  lind 
their  best  thought.  One  with  a  disagreeable  voice 
was  reading  tho  Koran,  when  a  just  man  passing  by 
asked  what  was  his  monthly  stipend.  He  answered, 
"  Nothing  at  all."  "  VVhv  then  do  you  take  so  much 
trouble  t"  Ho  replied,  "I  read  for  the  sake  of  God." 
Tho  other  rejoined,  "For  God's  sako  don't  read,  for 
if  you  load  tho  Koran  in  this  manner  you  will 
destroy  Mussulmanism."  [Lau.'ihtor.l  Thou  there 
aro  poisons  of  winning  manners,  almost  endear- 
ment in  their  style,  what  the  French  historiau  calls 
"  caressing  in  their  speech." 

THK^DLD  MAN  ELOQUENT." 

But  all  this  is '^io  gymnastics,  tho  education  of 
eloquence,  and  not  eloquence  itself.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  tiqpo  was  the  lato 
President  John  Quiney  Adams.  I  havo  heard  that 
no  man  could  read  tho  Bible'with  such  powerful  ef- 
fect as  ho.  I  ran  easily  helieve  it,  though  I  never 
heard  him  speak  but.  twice,  and  then  in  bis  old  aire, 
when  liis  lino  video  wan  much  broken,  but  tho  words 
he  could  speak  with  that  cracked  organ  showed 
what  power  might  havo  belonged  to  it  in  earlier 
mauiu)./d.  If  indignation  ma*  03  gwKf  veriest  "as" 
Horace  «.ars.  it  Is  not  les.s  trie  that  cvxwl  indignation 
makes  an  excellent  speech.  Jn  the  early  day*  of 
this  man.  wine  of  the  audience  will  recall,"  Mr. 
Adams  was   drawn    while  a  senator— no,  w.ts    ap- 
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[minted  prbie^of  of  rhetoric  or  oratory  in  Harvard 
Colletf".  Wu»n  he  read  bis  first  lecture  there, 
in  1Sh3,  not  only  tho  students  beard  him  with 
delight,  but  the  hall  was  crowded  by  prof  envois 
and  by  unusual  visitor.*,  J  remember  when  1  en- 
tered college  hearing  the  story of  the  number  of  the 
coaehfs  iu  which  in  that  old  time  his  friends  carao 
out  from  Boston  to  hear  him.  While  still  Professor, 
he  was  eieete<l  to  the  luited  States  .Senate,  and 
while  there  took  such  grounds  111  the  debates  of  that 
Session  a*  astonished  and  grieved  his  f .lends  in  Bos- 
ton. When  on  his  return  tr.  in  Washington  he  resumed 
Ins  lectures  at  Cambridge  his  cla.*s  attended,  bnt  the 
coaches  from  Bo-ton  did  not  come,  and  Indeed  many 
of  his  p  st  !i  lends  deserted  him.  In  l&W  he  was 
appointed  Minister  Jo  Kussia.  and  resigned  Lis 
charge  at  the  University.  His  last  lecture  contains 
some  nervous  allusions  to  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  hia  old  friends,  which  showed  how 
much  it  had  stung  him,  and  wnich  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  cla>s  of  student?  t><  which  he  said 
it.  1  will  read  t^e  closing  paragraph,  which  long 
resounded  in  Cambridge.  It  is  in  the  lecture  of 
July  25,  1509,  in  taking  leave  of  his  class  on  his  de- 
parture for  Kusdi : 

"  At  no  hour  of  your  life  will  the  love  of  letters 
ever  press  you  as  a  buiden  or  t.iil  you  as  a  resouree. 
In  the  vain  and  foolish  exultation  of  the  heart, 
which  the  brighter  pietuiesof  Hie  will  sometimes 
excite,  the  pensive  portress  of  science  shall  call  you 
back  to  the  8ub«-r  pleasures  of  her  holy  cell.  In  the 
mortification  of  disappointment  her  soothing  voice 
shall  whisper  serenity  and  peace,  ia  social  con- 
vene with  the  mighty  dead  of  ancient  days,  you  will 
never  smart  under  the  sailing  seusation  nl  depend- 
ence upon  the  lnigutv  living  of  the  present  age; 
and  in  y  :mr  strugjrL-s  with  the  world,  should  a  crisis 
ever  occur,  when  even  fuendship  may  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  desert  you,  when  even  your  country  mav 
seem  ready  to  abandon  herself  and  you  ;  when  even 
priest  and  Levite  shall  come  and  look  on  you  and 
pass  by  on  tho  other  side,  seek  refuge,  my  unfailing 
Iriends,  and  be  assured  vor»  will  find  it  in  the  friend- 
ship ot  La;hus  and>cipio,  in  the  patriotism  of  Cicero, 
Dt-mostnenes,  and  Biirie,  as  well  as  in  the  pnet  j>ts 
and  examples  of  Rim  whose  whole  law  is  love,  and 
who  taught  us  to  leineinber  injuries  only  to  forgive 
thorn. 

TOE  ELOQUENCE  OP   THE  FTREET. 

Everyone  has  felt  how  superior  in  force  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street  to  that  of  the  a^idemy.    The  i 
6treet  must  be  one  of  the  orator's  schools.    Oaght  | 
not  the  scholar  to  be  ab:  1  to  convey  his  meaning  in 
terms  as  short  and  strona  as  tho  porter  or  truckman 
j  uses  t*>  convey  his?    Lord  Chesterfield  taught  that 
Ivritbont    being   instructed  in    the  lanmiage  of  the 
J  butchers  in  Fans,  no  man  could  be  a  complete  mas- 
ter of   French,     the  srxecb.  of   men  in    tue  street  is 
strong,  nor  can  you  m.ndit  by  what  vou  tail  parlia- 
imntarv.    Vou  say  :  "  If  he  coald  ouU  express  him-  | 
,9  If."'    F  it  he  tlo.-s  already  better  than  any  one  can  | 
do    it    f ■  r   him,     1  he    man    wb.i    knows  the  most  | 
ab  mt     re     matter     in     band    can     always    got  1 
car     of  ^  the     audi  nee     to      the     exclusion      of  i 
evc-ryl  ody  elee.    'ihat  something  which  each  man 
wa.s  cieattd  to  say  or  d't  he  oniy,  tr  he  bc^t  can  tell 
yon.     1  tie  pvver  .if  su  -a  spe*  u  is  that  it  i...  i^if-^  tly 
understood  bv  ail.  and   £   believe   it  to  he  true  tiiat 
wh*»n  any    orator  at   the  bar  or  (senate  ri>cs  In  his 
thought  i>e descends  i.i  r)i«  iancnag"      i  hat  i>.  wi..,n 
he  n»<  -  t  <  ..   y  LigUt  < I    thought   or  of  p.gvd  m,  tie 
come?  down  fo  a  ue^ir  kv.l    with   tie  ear  of  ail'-bis  ! 
audience.    It    i*  the  oratory  ot  JoUu  Biown.  or  ot 
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Al«n»bam  i,inulu,  one  at  Charles! own,  one  at 
Gettysburg,  in  the  two  best  specimens  of  el>  q nonce 
we  have  hud  1.1  lias  country.  1  observe  thai  all  ui- 
tincuisbe'J  poetiy  is  written  in  the  oldest  and 
simplest  Ewchsh  words.  Ibis  style  is  to  bo  song  lit 
m  me  co.uuiou  intcicourse  of  Lfe  anion g  men  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood  without  ambition  of 
eloquence."  '1  here  is  a  p  nut  above  coarseness 
auu  below  refine men t  where  propriety  resides. 

riivsi  AL<jrALiikATio.vs  ron  oratory. 
Ifl  sbuuld  make  the  Shorts;  list  of  the  pbvsical 
qnalitbationa  of  oratory,  I  should  begin  with  manli- 
ness, or  perhaps  it  rnt-uuc  our  presence  of  mind.  It 
needs  a  dial  heat  to  enable  the  cold  man 
to  come  np  to  those  who  hold  the  key— sensibility. 
Therefore,  we  hive  kn^wn  men  -who  l^e  their  wit. 
their  Cil-nts,  their  fairy  :it  any  sudden  call.  Some 
mm  undt  r  Mich  pressure  expire,  or  cannot  rally. 
Ihis  maniim*>s  slioiiid  be  the  resell  if  common  t du- 
ration. The  English  parent  send*  his  moM  tender 
child  awny  1r^;:-  Lome  ^mingle  witn  strangers.  nnd_ 

luose^uaTVfTanB  who r'kTep 'their  cnajw*  ■ «c\uueo 
Si  itheroiiff..  world. nreoulyl*JU»iuBUiemtc..play;i 

couteulptib.e    part  w.en    they  trow  to  ^  in  an  howl. 

lb«   is  a   mazier  of    oratory 

favorable    account    any 


to    a 

an>e. 


who   can  turn 
even;    that    may 

Lord  AahJj.  in  10C*>  while  the  bill  for  relat- 
ing trial*  fri  eaaea  of  higb  treason  was  r*o din r  be- 
fore the  House  of  Parliament,  atte  mpnne  to  utt*»r 
a  premeditated  speech  in  favor  of  that  clause  ortne 
bill  which  allowed  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  roup- 
sel,  fell  into  such  a  disorder  that  be  wn«  not  able  to 
proceed.  Bat  having  lecovered  hb  spinta  and  oom- 
mandof  his  faculties  somewhat,  he  drew  such  an 
argument  from  hi*  own  failure  as  more  auvantazw 
his  cause  than  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  couJ- 
have  done.  "If,'*  said  he,  "  I.  who  had  no  pefr.uit.sl 
coocern  in  the  question,  was  'no  overpowered  by  my 
own  apprehension  that  I  could  not  nrnt  words  to  cy- 
pres myself,  what  must  be  the  ca*e  of  one  who*, 
life  depends  on  his  own  abilities  to  defend  it  i      . 

An  incident  occurred  sometime  ago  which  so  illus- 
trates the  thine  in  band  that  1  may  be  pardoned  for 
recalling  it,  although  oiot  perhaps  really  pertinent. 
Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clav  and  Wendell  Phillips  w*re 
borh  to  speak  at  >ew-Haven  at  one  day  and  almost 
at  the  same  hour— Mr.  Clav  on  "  AeTicnlture"  before 
the  State  Societv.  at  C:3)  o'clock:  Mr.  Phillip*  before 
theLvcenrn  at  7:4o.  Mr.  Clay  really  pave  Mr.  Phillu* 
hi*  audience  b.v  closing  bi«  own  address  before  'r.-i.K 
and  went  himself  to  Mr.  Phillips's  and  Irctuxe  the- 
whole  audience  went  with  him.  bo  Mr.Pbillii'S  vimed. 
his  discourse  with  som*  compliments  to  Mr.  Clay, 
acknowledging  the  kindness  ail  tbe  more  because, 
he  sai<t  it  was  known  bow  widelv  tbev  differed,  and 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  "Mr.  Clay  bad  s,.id 
;  that  if  a  contest  should  aiise  between  the 
whites  and  negroes,  his  own  part  w.mld  l>e  taken 
with  the  whites.  The  audience  then  trav  three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Clav.  "Well.*'  Mid  Mr.  Phillips, 
"this  then  seems  reckoned  the  r<»ll-rall  on  that  side 
— tbe  dbtinsruished  Senator  and  the  white  perils 
tion  of  tbe  States.**  The  audience  instantly  sweat- 
ed their  c beers.  Mr.  Pniliio?  tbougot  hiiu^.if  in  a 
bad  plight  for  the  be*nnrjing  of  hi«  «?prech.  but  re- 
covered himself  by  saving  :  **  Well, 'gentlemen,  iiow 
let  us  see  the  other  side.  Thoma*  JcuVrs^n  eay>  that 
in  this  contest  the  Almigbtv  Pas  no  .'•ttiibute,  but 
murt  take  part  with  the  slave.  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
southern  gentlemen  on  one  Hide  ana  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  on  the  other."      The  audience  wcie 


dumb,  silenced,  and _Mr  Phillips  proceeded  v. it h  his 

speech. 

THE  BOOT  Or  TCT.  WHOLfc  MATTTTU 

These  are  ascending  stairs  wnich  we  have  Vratned 
—good  voice,  winning  manners,  plain  speech,  and 
we  must  come  to  the  main  matter— power  of  state- 
ment Know  your  fact,  give  your  fact — for  tbe  es- 
sential thing  is  heat,  and  heat  comes  of  einceiity. 

Speak  what  vou  do  know  and  believe,  as  if  yon  j 
were  personally  answerable  for  every  vrorrt.  He  j 
who  could  convince  the  excellent  Mr.  Dunderbecd  | 
of  anv  truth  which  Dunderhead  doe*  not  see,  must 
be  the  man  of  high  art  of  eloquence  ;  not  he  who  has 
the  power  to  trans'ate  the  truth  into  1  an gr. aire  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  Is 
this  a  vulgar  power?  Declamation  is  common,  but 
such  possesion  as  is  here  lequired,  such  transforma- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  truth  written  in  <Jod's 
lanmiage  into  the  truth  written  in  Dunderhead's 
language,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
forged  in  the  forge  of  the  Almighty.  Transcendent 
eloquence  does  not  appear  till  there  is  high 
(temperature  somewhere;  somewhere  is  the  avoirdu- 
'pois  which  is  essential.  "  For  words  must  sparks 
be  of  those  tires  they  strike."  But  whatever  your  | 
cause,  there  are  always  men  on  the  other  "sid'\ 
Your  arcument  is  ingenious,  your  lanmaire  copion*, 
.vour  illustrations  million,  but  vonr  major  proposi- 
tion absurd.  You  are  a  verv  eloquent  oral  or,  but 
you  can't  write  up  what  gravitates  down.  Will  v-u 
establish  a  lie  f  ft  was  said  of  Lafayette  that :  "He 
looks  forward  to  a  free  Government  with  the  entire 
conhdence  with  which  a  Christian  anticipates  a  fu- 
ture life,*'  Charles  X..  when  he  wa.?  driven  out  of 
Paris  in  the  revolution  of  1S£I,  remarked  that  he 
had  known  only  two  constant  men  in  hb  lime— 
himself  and  Lafayette;  and  he  staud*  by  eminence 
almost  alone  in  that  period. 

In  closing,  the  lecturer  detailed  the  history  of  th? 
immediate  events  which  led  to  Laf.ivette's  election 
to  the  Chamber  of  12epresentativea,  and  Lb-  unmc  ra-  i 
ble  words  on    mtrcKiucing   the   resolutions  whb  ' 
established  tbe  Chamber  in  permanent  session,  and 
declared  all  attempts  U*  dissolve  it  high  trc.ison.  Hi  : 
also  read  from  Canning's  speech  in  the  English  Tar-  i 
liameut,  when,  by  ridicule,  be  turned  tie  House  j 
against  tbe  act  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  bill  to  stop  c- : 
tain  scandalous  publications,  and  also  from   Kos- 
suth's last.speech  in  Liverpool. 
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iwotis,  a  unions  axd  a  rt. 


Some  fjieinb  of  Rlr  Emerson  interested  In  the 

centennial  celebration  at  Concord  have  persuaded 

him  to  permit' the  re-publication  of  bis  "Historical 

Address*  delivered   before   his  fellow-citi?cu»  of 

Concord  40  years  agu  (September  11,  lb.'lrt),  when 

the  town  celebrated  its  2U0th  anniversary  of  not* 

tlemcnt.    The  pamphlet  had  long  been  out  of 
print,— it  contains  an  abstract  of  the  town  his- 


tory,  written- bcrote  Lemuel  Bhattuck  paBlteliett 
hi»'"HiKtory  of  Concord,"  which  in  also  out  of 
i)riiit.  The  old  pamphlet  wart  printed  at  Concord 
ill  18)55  by  George  F.  Bcrois,— It  contains  about  50 
pages,  of  which  seven  or  eight  were  Riven  to 
Concord's  share  in  the  Revolution  and  thieo  or 
four  to  Concord  Fight!  It  Is  evident  that  Mr 
Bancroft  bud  profited  bv  It  in  writing  his  account 
of  the  19th'  of  April,  and  it  will  now  be  read  with 
great  interest  in  the  new  Boston  edition,  'It  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Mr  Emerson's  publications 
which  have  survived,  being  Written  about  tlie 
same  time  with  his  "Nature,"  whictii  however, 
was  published  a  year  or  tWolflter.  Mr  Kmersor's 
grandfather,  a  page  from  whose  diary,  descitbtn % 
the  Cotcord  light,  is  printed  With  the  address, 
lived  but  a  year  of  so  after  the  battle,  dying  lu 
Vermont,  where  he  was- chaplain  to  one  of  tho 
regiments  Sent  against  Cariada.  Up  Was  the  first 
occufaut  of  the  Old  Manse,  and  bis  son,  Mr  R. 
VV.  Kmerson's  father,  was  oltboi*'  born  there  or 
went  there  as  a  child.  Rev  William  Emerson's  <, 
widow  married  Dr  Ripley,  whd  succeeded  him  in 
his  parish  in  5778. 


Arcjcnt  fallcr-in  with  Emerson  renorts  some 
of  his  familiar  discourse  He  spokeof  Carlylc, 
and  confessed  that  when  he  first  went  to  Eng- 
land he  sought  out  Carlyle,  who  was  then  living 
at  Craigcnputtock,  and,  unknown  nnd  unan- 
nounced, presented  himself,  and  was  very  fa- 
vorably received.  Emerson  is  very  fond  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  lie  said,  with  some  appearance  of 
pleasure,  if  not  pride,  "We  arc  all  sons  of  min- 
isters. James,"  as  he  called  him,  "has  been 
of  late  writing  such  good  poetry  that  his  Song 
silence  can  be  excused.  Holmes  is  so  full  that 
he  can  write  at  any  time.  Lowell  broods  over 
his  subject  for  a  time  and  then  composes  with 
great  swiftness.  He  does  not  like  to  write  to 
order,  though  desirous  of  employing  the  stim- 
ulus of  great  occasions.  We  asked  him  to  read 
a  poem  at  Concord  on  the  100th  anniversary  ol 
tho  fight,  but  he  said  he  could  not.  His  wife  a 
day  or  two  before  wrote  to  me,  saying:  'I  can- 
not speak  for  James,  yet  I  think  you  may  ex- 
pect a  poem  from  him  on  the  nineteenth.  He 
I  has  been  going  about  for  some  time  in  that  pe- 
I  culiar  way  which  is  a  promise  of  something;' 
and  on  the  nineteenth  Lowell  was  on  the  ground 
witli  Ins  poem — and  a  grand  one  it  was.  Long- 
fellow prepares  his  poems  to  he  read  on  any 
great  occasion,  as  a  minister  who  lives  near 
Boston  prepares  his  sermons,  nearly  a  year 
ahead.  He  wrote  the  poem  read  at  Bowdoin 
College  last  summer  early  in  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  well  it  wai  that  he  did  so,  for 
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the  months  intervening  have  been  fruitless  as  far 
as  literary  labor  is  concerned,  owing  to  phyuJLcal 
prostration.     He  is.  happily,  better  now." 

BUB    Miftlern     Propflhtfl    nnd    iipa* 


Tn»    Jti <f dorm     FroiiHfT««    nnd    Apa*timk 

It  is  not    our    purpose    to    discuss  tho 
merits  or  even   to  catalogue  the  names  of 
recent  writers  on  religion  who  lay  no  claim 
to  orthodoxy,    although   somo  of  tho   most 
gifted  of  them,    like  Kenan   in  Eranco  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  England,   are  attractive 
subjects  of  comment    and    criticism.     We 
venture  to  trend  upon  this  delicate   ground 
at  hi!  only  because   nno  or  two   fresh  pub- 
lications in  our  own  country  bring  it  within 
tho  domain  of  journalism.    It  is  not  less  tho 
duty  of  tho  journalist  to   tako  note  of  the 
groat  movements  of  contemporary  thought 
than   of    tho    wars,    treaties,    negotiations, 
pa-liamcntary  contests  and  political  events 
of  liiB  time.     The  journalism  of  this  age,  in  i 
becoming  nioro  independent,  has  also  be- 
come more  various  and  comprehensive  than 
tho   mcagro  gazettes    and    decaying    party 
organs  that  satisfied  the  demands  of  a  former 
period.     That   splendid    passage   of  Cicero 
which  declares,  in   tho  highest  strain  even 
of  his  eloquence,  that  all  human   interests 
are  linked  together  and  that  nothing  which 
concerned  humanity  was  foreign  to  him,  is 
destined  to  becomo  the  motto,  in  spirit,  at 
least,   of  the  journalism   of  tho  immediate 
future.     Art  and  scienco  and  literature  nnd 
ethics  and  religion  nre  to  become  staple  topics 
of  discussion    In  the   daily   press,   ns   well 
as  politics   and   commerce,  the  only  limita- 
tion being  the  sound   rulo  of  nil  true  jour- 
nalism   that    tho     discussions     nro    to    be 
founded  on  emerging   events  and  to  "catch 
the    manners    living    as    they    rise."     Im- 
promptu   discussions   of  such   topics   may 
Fouietimcs    b<J    hasty   and    crude,  but   th*y 
will  at  least  serve  as  an  index  to  what  is  en- 
gaging  the   attention  of  the  best   minds  of 
the  period,  nnd  even  when  most  fuulty  Mill 
be    redeemed    from    contempt   by   evident 
interest  in   great  questions   and    by  setting 
an  example  of  independence  and  candor  in 
handling    them.     It    is    tho    business   of  a 
journal  to  bo   always   on    tho   very  crest  of 
tho  ever  advancing  waves  ol  public  thought, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  indulgence  for  that  lia- 
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.interesting  nrticlo  on  "Tin1  Sovereignty 
of  Kthirs,"  by  Jliiljtli  WnlrJo  Kniorsnn, 
(ho  subtlest  mid  most  nooomplishod 
of  mir  native  f'.copticnl  or  smii-scopticnl 
writers.  The  only  point  of  r.csrmblnnnc 
between  these  spooillntors  on  religious 
ipiestions  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
I'X.-olefi.'ymen,  Froiido  Imvitig  In  gttti  his  cii- 
rrer  as  u  minister  of  the  ( 'Inn eh  of  K upland, 


and  Emerson  oft  ft  Unitarian  minister  in 
Boston.    No-two  minds  eonld  be  more  un- 
like.    Emerson  is  like  a  rich  potcelain  vase 
montded  of   the  finest  clay  into  a  form  of 
exquisite    elegance,    while    Fronde  is    a 
good    specimen,    not    without    flaws,    of 
mote    common    crockery.     Mr.    Fronde's 
recent     article     being     only     introduc- 
tory    we     will     not     notice    it    further 
at  present;  bnt  Mr.  Emerson's  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  is  so  characteristic 
and  unique  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
bestowing   npon   it  some  attention.    Mr. 
Emerson's  modes  of  thinking  and  exquisite 
literary  execution  are  redolent  of  a  refined 
spirituality  which  makes  his  productions 
pleasant  and  suggestive  reading  ovon  for 
those  who  most  widely  differ  from  him.  His 
productions  arc  a  splendid  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  American  literature  has  no  orig* 
inality,  but  consists  of  mere  imitations  of 
European  models.     Nothing  could  bo  more 
absurd  than  the  suggestion  which  used  to 
be  made  of  a  resemblance  between  Emer- 
son and    Carlyle.      Ono    might   ns    well 
liken  a  conservatory  of  rarest  flowers  to 
a  huge  and  gnnrled  oak  wreathing  its  fan- 
tastic  boughs.    There  is  a  dclioate  spiritual 
aroma  in  the  writings  of  Emerson  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  more  rugged  and 
masculine  productions  ot  Carlyle. 

It  is  a  juBter  criticism  on  Enieraon  that 
ho  lacks  sequence  and  logical  connection. 
As  a  mere  statement  this  is  (rue  ;  as  an  accu- 
sation it  only  illustrates  tho  intellectual 
narrowness  of  the  critics.  Mr.  Emerson's 
mind  is  intuitive  rather  than  logical ;  but 
the  highest  order  of  intellect  is  intuitive. 
Tho  light  whioh  Shakespeare  so  often  flushes 
upon  tho  deepest  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  is  worth  cartloads  of  tho  regular 
deductions  of  philosophers.  The  teaching 
of  Christ  (to  recur  to  tho  highest  of  all 
models  for  awakening  spiritual  onpnoities)  is 
never  consecutivo  and  logical,  but  the  fruit 
or  intuitive  insight  clothing  itself  in  popu- 
lar aid  fignrativo  language.  If  Emerson  is 
sometimes  ohsouro  or  meaningless  to 
those  who  aro  not  habitually  convorsant 
with  tho  deeper  spiritual  problems  it  is 
for  tho  snmo  reason  that  tho  oolcbratod 
"Minims"  of  Itochefoncauld  (which  nlso 
Imvo  no  logical  connection)  would  bo 
obscure      or      meaningless      to     renders 


who  hnd  not  mtxod  largely  with 
tho  world  and  qualified  themsolves  by 
observation  to  appreciate  the  fineness  and 
acutonoss  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
intimately  convorsant  with  nil  moral  sys- 
tonifi  and  all  forms  of  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  Oriental  and  Western,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  strip  them  all  of  their  husks  in 
the  hope  of  finding  nutriment  in  the  ker- 
nel. Many  of  the  things  in  his  writings 
which  scorn  emptiest  to  an  average  reader 
aro  full  of  deep  signifioanoo  for  the  initi- 
ated, 

Although  Mr.  Emerson  is  now  venerable  by 
tho  weight  of  years  his  recent  essay  ex- 
poses no  symptoms  of  intellectual  decay. 
There  is  the  same  fineness  of  spiritual  in- 
tuition, the  nr.me  abundanoe  oi  apt  illus- 
tration, tho  samo  neat  foiioity  of  epigram- 

matie  language  whioh  marked  his  earlier 
productions. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  no  vulgar  denier  of  ac- 
cepted creeds,  much  less  a  scoffer  at  things 
which  other  men  hold  sacred.  He  is  more 
inclined  to  lament  than  to  exult  over  the 
decay  of  faith  which  ennobled  the  believing* 
ages  of  the  past.  He  perceives  thai  the  4a- . 
tellect  of  this  age  has  outgrown  the  old 
formularies,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  aim  to 
afford  what  help  ho  can  toward  saving  the 
precious  cargo  if  the  decoyed  ship  should 
be  wrecked.  His  "sovereignty  of  ethics," 
if  we  understand  him,  means  the  ir- 
repressible supremacy  of  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  over  docaying  creeds 
and  perishing  forms.  His  "sov- 
ereignty of  ethics"  is  really  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  although  he  prefers  to  avoid  this 
theological  mode  of  expression.  It  must  be 
considered  that  he  is  addressing  the  intel- 
lectual class  ot  our  time,  whioh  is  pro- 
foundly soeptical,  and  that  he  fashions  his 
arguments  to  their  points  of  view. 

The  sovereignty  of  ethics  is  really  the 
supremaoy  of  God.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  call  God  just  or  righteous  or  holy 
or  benevolent?  Simply  that  he  possesses 
the  attributes  which  make  np  the  ethical 
charaoter  of  the  human  soul.  If  justice  or 
benevolence  in  the  Deity  be  different  from 
justice '  or  benevolence  as  human  qual- 
ities we  are  incapable  of  forming  any 
conception    of   God    at    all.      It    is    only 


through  our  moral  nature  that  we  can  ap- 
prehend Him,  and  if  justice  in  Him  be  dif- 
ferent from  justice  In  the  human  taind  there 
is  nothing  to  which  the  religions  sentiment 
of  mankind  can  anchor.  The  "sovereignty 
of  ethics"  is  therefore  the  supremacy  of 
those  attributes  whioh  we  ascribe  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  If  we  oan  save  and 
uphold  human  reverence  for  thoso  qualities 
wo  havo  all  that  is  fundamental  and  most 
precious  in  religion. 

The  Bibio— with  reverence  be  It  spoken—' 
is  the  mere  scaffolding  of  religion.  Do 
glorified  saints  or  angels  around  tho 
throne  need  a  Bible?  Not  at  all.  They 
know  by  immediate  perception  all  the 
divine  truths  requisite  for  their  spiritual 
sustenance  and  growth.  Is  it  not  posNible 
that  man  on  earth  mny  rise,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a  similar  communing 
with  the  divine  naturo  ?  The  divine  attri- 
butes are  most  clearly  appreciated  by  those 
human  souls  who  have  grown  most  into 
their  likeness,  and  this  ethical  perception  is 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  spooics  ot 
evidence.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still,  or  whether  any  other  alleged 
miracle  was  really  performed,  to  a  soul 
whioh  has  grown  into  snob,  a  likeness  to 
the  divine  attributes  that  it  knows  them 

■»— i-*«.j««j  jiM»Mthii  ? Imnninn  «n  arch- 


A  BIX    OF  BBADLAVBW6    BXPMUBlHm 

m  BOBtom     /k^ii 

(Bradlangh's  correspondence  with  his  paper,  the 
National  Reformer.) 
Again  (or  more  than  a  week  my  wounded  band 
his  played  me  false  and  my  pen  has  been  straaao 
to  mjr  fingers,  and  even  now  l  write  witu  naipand 
difficulty.  Op  Wednesday,  December  81, 1  had  my 
first  interview  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at  a 
reception  given  to  bum  by  Mrs.  Sargent  at  h?r  resi- 
dence in  Cbesttint  streec  The  rooms  Were  filled 
by  a  company  of  probably  tbe  most  chosen  among 
New  England's  Illustrious  man  andweman,  tain. 
ered  to  give  greeting  to  the  "sage  oi  <J  jtoori." 
Among  tbe  guests  were  Vice  President  Wilson, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  Wendell  Phillips,  Edward  Eve- 
rett Hale,  Mr.  Alger,  air.  Aloott,  Dri  Bar- 
tol,    Mr.     C.    P.    Crunch,     Mrs,     Howe,    Mrs. 

emend*  and  Virginia  Vanghan.  My  hostess  gratl- 
fled  me  sooh  aiter  my  arrival  by  searching  me 
out  among  the  crowd  with  the  welcome  words:— 
"Mr.  Emerson  la  specially  inquiring  for  you."  I 
soon  tound  myself  face  to  faoe  with  a  kind,  truth- 
mi  looking  man,  reminding  mo  somewhat,  in  hi* 
Countenance,  of  the  Lite  Robert  Owen.  After  a 
few  words  ol  In'roduotory  converse  I  wai  assigned 
a  chair,  which  bad  been  specially  preserved  for 
me  nekt  to  Mr.  Emerson.  Tbe  afternoon  win 
always  be  memorable  to  me.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son commenced  by  quietly  ana  unerreotedly 
reading,   to  a  clear  measured    voice,    bis  new 

Soem  on  "The  Tea  Party  Centennial.*'  Bis 
tanner  was  ao  penile  that  he  seemed  only  read* 
Ing  It  to  one  person,.  «nd  yet  bis  voice  was  ao 
distinct  that  it  tilled  tne  room  in  Its  lowest  tone*. 
Wben  air.  Emerson  ceased  roadiax,  a  little  to 
my  Surprise,  and  much  to  my  delight  I  was  called. 
upon  to  speak.  Twenty-six  years  before,  wben  too 
p  our  to  bay  the  book,  I  had  copied  out  parti  ol  toe 
famous  lecture  on  -Be  if- Reliance,"  and  now  I 
stood  in  tho  presence  of  the  groat  preacher,  at 
least  an  examplo  of  a  self-reliant  man.  Alter  my 
tribute  oi  respectful  and  earnestly  tnankiul  word* 
to  Emerson  as  one  of  tbe  world's  teachers,  I  could 


not  retrain  iroitt  using  the  spirit  of  his  Huos  to 
around  a  comparison  between  tbo  ptlbllo  opinion 
of  Boston  in  ins  and  ma.  Mr.  Emerson  smiled  an 
almost  fatherly  approbation  or  my  very  abort 
speech  s  but  wuat  me  Traveller  terms  my  rtltndiy, 
courteous,  but  frank  recuke  or  tbe  spirit  or. tbo 
tire."  called  fortn  quite  a  lively  debate,  wniob  was 
opened  by  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  followed 
bi  Henry  Wilson,  the  Vice  President  or  toe  United 
States)  by  the  (lev.  Mr.  Alger  and  Dr.  Bartot,  then 
by  Mr.  Aloott,  and  last,  though  b/  no  moans  the 
least,  by  a  notable  woman,  Julia  ward  Itowo.  Mrs. 
Howe  strongly  recalled  tt>  me  tbe  cold,  latalieotual 
lace  of  Archbishop  Manning,  but  she  manifested 
feeling  as  well  at  Intellect  In  her  brier  address 
Wendell  Phillips  spoke  a  second  time,  and  to  my 
immense  delight,  lor  It  nave  me  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  Judging  the  greatest  orator  la  New  Eng- 
land. I  rally  expeotedlhat  Mr.  Gmeraon,  who  had 
listened  with  marked  attention  and  evident  in- 
terest to  tbe  conflicting  ntatements,  would  give , 
tome  opinion ;  but,  m  tbe  oraole  remained  silent,  8 ' 
was  Obliged  to  be  content  with  his  pleasant,  per- 
sonal words  of  promise  to  seek  me  out  tor  another 
meeting  before  my  departure  for  England. 

'»— A 
i  Actable  Ciatlterlng  ll  the  Woolen's 
fl Clute  Koos».  ' 

Tne  attempt  to  gather  those  who  desire  to 
see  ttaljdi  iveUlo  Emerson  In  Ms  old  ace,  and 
to  hear  again  Ills'  familiar  voice  on  thg  lecture 
pisiform,  was  highly  successful  at  4n« 
.Women's  elub  room.  No-  *  Park  street,  yester* 
day  afternoon.  Mr.  Kmeiaen  is  now  uoeqnal 
to  tbe  effort  to  sneacc  to  a  laree  audieuoe.  His 
form  Is  still  erect ;  his  piercing  aye  is  as  keen 
as  ever;  tow  smile  bos  lost  none  of  its  Ineffable 
sweetness:  but,  IU1L  U  Is  evident  that  old 
«re  It  coming  upon  hlra  rapidly.  He  read  hit 
lecture  at  a  small  desk.  In  a  sitting  posture, 
Jits  faithful  daughter  goidingl  and  prompting 
jhlra  whenever  her  lost  his  place,  with  his 
andlenee,of  some  two  hundred  persons,  so 
jHoroughly  touched  with  emotion  by  hla  ln- 
JtaBltlee  that  tbey  did  .  not  mind 
ftrbst  they  lost,,  provided,  only,  they 
tould  look  Into  hla  serene  face  and  watch 
p»  varying  expression.  It  was,  an  event  In 
fine's  itTo  to  be  pre  Am  tin  those  parlors  and 
look  upon  one  who  has  done  so.  mu«h  for 
American  thonght  and  life;  and  the  young 
persons  present  evidently  regarded  the  occa- 
sion In  that  light.  Mr,  Emerson  begged  that 
no  report  of  bis  lecture,  which  was  on  "Mom 
ery,"  should  bo  made,  lie  need  not  have  done 
this,  for  at  times  be  spoke  so  indistinctly  that 
tow  could  hear  him;  sixi  then  again  there  was 
tbe  freedom  of  hi*  old  mannerand  ftts  earl  load 
enthusiasm.  But  he  must  pardon  the  reporter 
for  taking  a  sentence  bere  and  there  from  n 
lecture  which  must  bo  given  entire  If  it  is  to 
be  properly  enjoyed.  Memory,  eaid  be,  Is  tbe 
prime  faculty  of  tbo  mind,  without  which  &h$ 
others  cannot  werir.  Iavgtws  solidity  to 
knowledge  All  facts  In  the  chart  of  mem- 
ory are  property  at  interest.  The 
past  will  not  sleep.  Memory  is  acutely 
and  creatively  alive**- It  does  not  lie,  cannot 
ba  corrupted.  Memory,  in  tbe  sense  of  con- 
science, Is  tbe  police  of  the  universe.  It  M 
toot  a  pocket,  but  a  living  instructor.  It  is  a 
Scripture,  written  day  by  day  from  tbe  birth 
or  nan.  It  U  provided  with  perfect  sptmratug 
for  lis  work.  No  book  is  like  It  or  could  be 
more  perfect.  It  la  called  by  tbe  sctioolraon 
•f  the  middle  ages  the  e renins  as  distinguished 
tram  the  morn  in*  khowletbre.  People  are 
Often  reproached  for  living  in  the  memory. 
«  plays  a  great  part  in  settling  tbe  Intellectual 
xaok  of  men.  Sometime*  it  nas  a  personality 
SU.-i0Wrn*.^l,i,a*  'bo  bull-dog  bite;  you  have 
»  out  off  the  bead  to  loosen  tbo  teeth.  De- 
fective memory  is  not  always  doe  to  want  of 
i !  .  "*  «u  '•  OItcn  due  to  excellence  of 
gen  Ins.  Some  men  can  think  one  moment  as 
w5lLu.fnotn8r'    M  l°ey  don't  remember  tbe 

I  5^!i,^.*IS?nl!lTe,,iOD0-  8«?  Haac  Newton 
'  eouid  not  remember  about  blsown  discoveries. 
mt,  if  qnaatlonett.  could  give  tbe  reasons  for 
SSJn.?"  *.&  tp?K  w®  "v»  '»«•»  <n  '"e  by 
bn»T£Jt  ?  "5  nd*  «f  most  men  are  nothing 
aSL^^"  d.larr.  bm  •«>«  minds   bol8 

JiLW^fi<t-..w^,n  *  ulK  wllh  th«  genealogist 
•EJFiJ?  ,m  wi,b  B  «wpse.  The  memory  of 
2  l5i!^,on,M  °°*  baaJy '•  Always  strong; 
Sek«^«.ni.*."/''J,'0?,r  '<**««»•?•»  thai 
m.???."!* ,ufc  .Ur'  ^«^not>  quoted  nouer- 
S?J&kn!*a  of  "•B  wno  "d  marvellous 

SLiu-^^  ,,t«.«*«b  man's  memory  is  in 
™ii2!?IbU  •e,u>B-    Wt  "*•  longevity,  and 
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aoap  we  most  otioo  tborongftiy  possess.  W® 
forget  rapidly  what  should  be  forgotten.  The 
best  security  of  memory  is  to  understand  »«»» 
aublect  of  titougtit,  Memory  is  made  up  of 
bMor  memortesi  and  tttoro  was  something  es- 
Mtlntr  older  tban  tbe  oldest  memories.  » 

i  When  the  lecture  was  over,  too  audience, 
vblcb  filled  every  available  seat  or  standing 
(place  In  the  rooms,  slowly  dispersed.  Many 
remained  to  greet  Mr,  Emerson  as  an  old 
Irlond,  others  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
.Others  lingered  simply  to  take  a  last  look  of 
tbe  old  gontloman  in  the  waning  snnllght, 
(Mr.  ICmerton  thoroughly  doservos  Tbe  title  of 
one  of  tbe  benefactors  of  the  Old  Bomb,,  No 
bne  has  done  more  la  special  ways  fonts 
Jburcoasa  fond. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


tgi  of  tlM  Concord  alga, 


At  tne  Mvanosd  *g8vt  ttea  Conoerd  alga,  H 
in  hardly  poaslbto  thftt  n9  can  appear  In  poblns 
again,  thongh  then  are  t bonsandl  who  would 
bn  glad  to  look  Intd  iiJ  nerenn  knd  into!- 
iectnal  faea  If  they  could  not  near  a  word  bo 
said.    This  gives  emphasis'  t*  the  rewocea- 
elona  when  he  consents  io  eervo  aonsci  pnblis 
Interest,  aa  toe  did  yesterday"  aftornoott,  toy 
reading  a  leatnra  or  a  poem  in  pnbiia.   tttms 
feeling  toward  him  ta  pocnitar  ana  aotabl*. 
With  many  it  is  an  admiration  that  amovnta 
to  homage;  with  all  is  la  a  aincore  feallng 
of  Interest    and    respect     It    la    toarcUr 
too   much    to    say   that   Mr.   Emerson   Is 
ew  most  noted  writer  in  Europe,  and  that 
almost  no  one  it  before  tittn  in  this  country. 
Men  who  agree  with  him,  and  men  trhe  read 
his  writings  as  they  do  poems,  seem  equally 
Interested  in  the  prodnetions  of  hi*  genius. 
He  touches  no  snbjeog  whwto  he  does  not 
freshen.    This  was  apparent  yesterday.    Few 
sights  could  be  more  touching  than  to  tee  tilt 
daughter,  a    middtoaged*" woman,   at   Iter 
father's  tide,  prompting  him  #hen  ho  lost  kit 
place  and  feeling,  evidently,  a  conscious  joy 
that  tbo  was  helping  otnort  to  understand 
what  he  had  to  say.    It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal the  faet  that  the  daughter  waa  glad  to  he 
the  wltnesa  of  tbe  honor  paid  to  her  father, 
and  tbe  educated  American  Is.  yet  to  be  found 
who  does  not  appreciate  and  value  what  thtt 
great  living  author  and  poet  has  said.    The 
occasion  yesterday  was  as  unique  In  Its  de- 
fects as  in  the  noble  and  striking  utterances 
of  the  lecturer.    It  cannot  be  that  be  will  ap- 
pear In  public  many  timet  more,  and  to  moet 
present  the  memory  of  what  he  bad  been  to 
them— how  he  had  helped  them— was  almost 
more  in  (heir  thought  than,  jbe  livlot;  W0r3i 
they  hoard  from  bis  lips.   And  this  Interest 
In     oar     great     national''    Jeaohera,    our 
men    of   genius,    Is.  healthful  in  the  high- 
est   degree.     Mr,    Emerson    did   mora    for 
those    wh»    were    yesterday    privileged    te, 
listen  to  him  than  simply  lecture.    All  thai  i 
be  bat  been  In  life  was  concentrated  In  the 
man  that  spoke,  and  be  unconsciously  Ins-  < 
pressed  those  who  beard  him  with  bis  own 
unique  sreniut  and  personality.    It  mutt  be 
tbe  wish  of  all  that  bit  decline  may  be  at  gen- 
tle as  possible.    It  n  bard  to  think  him  eld. 
It  la  not  possible  to  think  of  him  as  other 
than  one  of  the  ethical  teaebere  who  have 
done  very  much  to  create  the  atmosphere  OS 
tne  new  day  ta  which  men  live.  - 


When TfalpPwamoEmef son  was 
ewBfiy  on  the  future  of  America  ta  a  nwejll  '&*&& 
select  audience  a  while  ago,  his  feyosight  tapped 
so  that  he  said  "The  couctry."  But  there  his 
faithful  daughter  Ellen  Interrupted  him. 
"Father,"  she  said,  "St  is  thin  country."  Mr 
Emerson's  face  radiated  &  smile  as  he  replied, 
"Well,  thit  country  Is  the  country."  Perhaps 
the  philosopher  never  said  anything  more  preg- 
nant $rltb  hope  than  that,  for  H  embodies  what 
we  all  want  to  think  about  tho  republic.  Is  it  not 
the  country  .—the  hope  of  the  world,  whose  exist- 
ence works  now  as  a  leaven  In  the  despotisms 
and  grinding  empires  of  the  elder  civilizations? 
Europe  has  always  taken  a  wrong  view  of 
America  as  a  new  world;  St  is  not,  but  the 
old  world  transmogrified  working  out  its  germs 
of  centuries'  growth  where  they  are  free  of  the 
choking  thorns  of  outgrown  social  conditions. 
We  are  not  new,  or  young,  but  the  youth  and 
manhood  of  the  people,  Without' hampering  of 
kings  and  nobles,  primogenitures  and  serfdoms, 
and  altogether  in  tbe  advance;  We  go  to  no 
school  for  pnbllcism,  nor  should  we  any  more 
subordinate  our  social  dignities.  These  too  are 
onr  own,  let  us  dare  a  true  order  of  society. 


Part  of  letter  of 
Josiah  Quincy  to 
Moses  K±ng$  dated 
April  9,  1881* 


WutXAsfiM,  A|wil  •*  gum. 
M"«ii*  Ktim,  F.ty.  :  — 

Mv  J  »t  i«  mm,—  ViMi  **k  me  to  Irll  y,ni  Ihc  nam* 
of  iiiv  lb>«  I'" A  in  iX*i,  ami  tialr,  if  I  know,  Ms  •«• 
dilution  .iri'l  n-Hlili-nrr  after  ttra<ltuting.  Mv  ah«»rr 
is  StU  name  m»*  Kalph  W'altio  Kmer«m,  9ha«  he  wa« 
at  fir»t  a  ilititMsun,  that  flur  many  yraMhr  tut  Irrn  a 
writ.*,  an'l  hi*  te-.|iirme  h  Dmn*d  ,\%  be  ban  tint* 
Item  vi  ill.tinitiii.hiil,  8  ropy  .i  U  *  Vi«  ■>  li>in  a  |n|»er  >A 
mine  (miIiIMhiI  In  N'e*  Vn»u,  >ni<ii«  i  -  il4r«ari|  «Uty 
V«-ar»  Aip>."  "  It  trvm%  fcnti-rvw  au.^iteij  tbe  dMtjr  of 
ii.'li\rrini(  tbe  j»ieni  n«  t.'lao*  l>a»,alliv  tivr  otbrv*  b»B 
lie.M  ait<ii  «!•••  j«rtl«i»rlr  MumiL  Nt  It  R|<)irar«,  in  the 
tfiinion  <4  Sl>l»  rrllk«l  CU>v  thr  authof  of  the  •  Wi««t- 
iMitn'  ah'l  llt«  'Humble  iler'  lanknl  ai*Mtt  «i«th  M 
jNwtkal  aU'ltv.  It  can  on  If  lie  lircatiw  lb*  ir<»li«  uf  the 
mtbet  Ave  have  been  '  hit okally  anatittra  '  that  a  diHrf. 
Chi  ImjirtuM'  m  ha«  cume  to  g«rt«ll  to  the  iMt%kl»  Mil" 


.  nu.tw  U'aMx)  EMKUsolfkOabC  noiienrcd  dur- 
ing Die  delivery' of  a  reeent  teeturo  at  Uio  Old 
Bnuili  Odurch,  lloston,  it  tkstchad  n*  a  man  of 
tall,  sender  c^u-e,  now  i  tittle  bent  with  years, 
bis  grny  hair  straggling  ever  a  avows  psrifcilly 

■b*ld,  his  ftslorss  more' sharply  cat  tban  ever, 
hi*  mimner  nseof  and  bashful  at  that  of  a  maiden 
ciit'Ttitg  society  1«r  tne  first  time,  hla  eye*  as 
ti^ri>rtabti>nrtist^adialmr«snatthard>Tdim)ned. 


His  Vo'tce  «s  HoulJ^rafaijf  i{  &/£, TfetAi^ . 
11  is  voiee  or  us  sauwvtwa.  st  KftMl,  thai  BB^an • 

not  betafcrd  sum  «ueu»i!ieti«  by  Ibora1  i^h.tB  loo 

people.    It  taut .  rmacarM  to  loar  Jtbtdaaglitar,  ' 

altilett  bv  air^leoU'apteV  eoeairoM'ir  prompt  ! 

her  father  to  apeak  loader*  and  te  tasl  tin  cjiu- 

tattiy  of  tat  great  aadiene*  vlib  her  eaert* 


Qjdr.  tot  cioncj 

y  Kaljh  W 


NCORIL 


lUdo  Etnci-son  in  I  lie 
before  his  Friends  uiul 


A  Leclu.«e  by  Kalrf 
Concord  Lyceum 
Neighbors. 

The  residents  of  Concord  bad  the  pleasure  last 
evcuing  of  listening  to  their  irlcnd  and  neighbor 
lialph  Waldo  Emcr&on,  who  delivered  tbo  closing 
lecture  in  the  lycoom  course  in  that  town.  It  has 
beeu  bis  custom  for  years  to  speak  in  this  course, 
giving  bis  services  freo  for  Its  benefit  j  and  when 

his  extreme  reluctance  to  address  public 
audiences— which  bas  of  late  grown  upon  litru  to 
such  an  extent  that  bo  bas  row  retired  almost 
absolutely  from  the  platform— is  considered,  the 
value  oi  the  gift,  judged  thus  by  the  sacrifice 
tbe  giver  made,  was  inestimable.  It  was  thank- 
fully received  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Not  only  the  literati  of  tbo  town  testi- 
fied by  their  presence  their  prolound  regard  for 
tbsir  venerable  compeer,  but  the  ordinary 
average  attendants  upon  a  country 
course  of  entertainments— for,  after  all, 
Concord  bas  a  pobulatlou  which  is  much  like  that 
of  any  other  Massachusetts  vlllauo— occupied 
their  Jregular  seats  and  listened  witu  the  utmost 
rcs-pect  and  attention  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  renowned  sage. 
The  lecture,  tbo  subject  of  which  was  •'Memory," 
sparkled  with  bright  goms  of  prose  and  poetry, 
and  its  charm  was  heightened  by  the  qualnt- 
ness  of  delivery.  Tbo  beauty  of  its  seu- 
timeut  was  mellowed  by  the  ripe  experience 
of  its  author,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  proverbs 
which  were  scattered  thickly  through  it  was  the 
unmistakablo  impress  of  the  mind  that  conceived 
thom.  Mr.  Emerson  seemed  to  speak  with  more 
vlcor  than  the  last  few  times  he  bas  given  public 
utterance,  and  showed  no  signs  of  the  weakness 
ot  ace.  Ho  was  loudly  applauded,  both  before 
and  after  the  lecture,  but  while  be  was  speaking 
the  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  In  respect  to 
bis  expressed  wish  no  report  of  the  lecture  Is  pub- 
lished. 

-«»* 


A^ijl^  Iffy 

tSmcrAon'N  Essay  on*  ('Memory,"  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Fund— A  Large  Audience, 
and  a  Handsome  Sum  liaised. 
Jtalph  Waldo  Emerson  read  his  essay  on  "Mem •' 
oiy"  at  the  Woman's  club  rooms.  No,  4  i'ark  street, 
yesterday  afternoon.1  The  audience1,  which  filled' 
the  spacious  parlors  to  their  utmost  capacity,  was 
composed  mostly  of  ladies,  Mr.  Emerson. spoke 
of  memory  as  the  cement  which  held  the  events  ot 
the  past>  together,  as  gravity  held  matter  in  its 
place.  It  was  a  chest  filled  with  property  at  Inter- 
est. It  was  hot  a  pocket,  but  a  living  instructor 
There  was  no  book  like  it.  furnished  as  it  is  with 
an  index  arranged  by  names,  and  person?,  and 
colors,  and  dates,     it  wa3  iikc  a   looking-glass 

carried  through  the  world,  retaining  on  its  clear 
plate  every  imacc  which  passed,  and  the  date 
was  iodized  so  that  every  image  sunk  into  it  and 
was  held  there.  Ami  in  addition  to  this  property 
it  had  one  more— namely,  that  of  all  the  million 
Images  that  were  imprinted,  ibc  very  one  that  was 
wanted  reappeared  in  the  centre  of  tbo  plate  on 
the  moment  that  it  was  wanted.  "We  can  toll 
much  about  It,"  he  said,  "but  you  must  not  ask  tie 
what  it  is.  On  seeing  a  face  1  am  aware  that  I 
have  seen  it  before   or   that  1  have  not  seen  ifbe- 
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fore.  On  hearing  a  fact  told  1  am  aware  that  I 
know  it  already.  You  say  the  first  words  of  aii 
old  song  and  I  finish  the  line  and  the  stanza, 
but  where  they  were  or  what  became  cf  them, 
certainly  I  am  not  thinking  of  them  for  months 
and  years,  that  they  should  lie  so  still  as 
though  they  did  not  exist,  but  yet  so  nieh  that 
they  come  on  the  Instant  when  thoy  are  called  for. 
Never  any  man  was  so  sharp-sighted  or  cauld  turn 
himself  Inside  out  quite  enough  to  find  memory 
bad  a  personality  of  its  own ;  sometimes  It  refused 
to  do  our  bidding  and  seemed  to  have  a  will  of  its 
own.  It  had  the  art  of  sifting  out  the  ?>aln  and 
holding  the  joy.  Wc  remembered  the  things  we 
loved  and  those  which  we  hated.  The  memory  of 
all  men  was  robust  on  the  subject  of  a  deljt  to 
them  or  as  wrong  inflicted  on  them.  They  could 
remember,  as  Johnson  said,  who  kicked  them 
las'  Men  remembered  best  what  they  under- 
stood, and  understood  best  what  they  liked.  The 
closing  thought  of  the  lecture  was  that  there  was 
:in  ennless  increase  In  the  power  of  memory,  and 
sir.ee  the  universe  opeued  to  the  mind,  the  mem- 
ory must  be  as  large  as  the  universe. 

The  proceeds  of  the  lecture  will  be  added  to  Hie 
Old  South.lund  and  expended  in  part  or  entire  iu 
painting  the  building, 


&hxK 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON, 

fne   Concord  "-Sage   Appears    for    the  One 
Hundredth  flfne  Before  the  Concord  Ly- 


An   Era  of    Re- 


cenm— Reminiscence! 

form.      ''.,.'  .,."*  ;. ,.J '' ' 

Mr.  Ralpn,  IvV.dd  fcmerson  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evening  in  the  regular  course  ot  the  Concord 
Lycctlm*  The  event  was  a  notable  one  in  many 
inspects, and  peculiarly  »6  in  that  the  lecture  was 
the  ooft  bpndredth  that  during  his  long  literary 
career  Mr.  Broereonii&Y read  before  tbislyceum 
oil  his  own  town;  The  customary  request  was 
as  ade  at  the  opening,  that  if  any  reporters  were 
present  they  would  make  no  report.  What  here 
follows  muss  noirbe  regarded  as  a  non-compliance 
with  the  request; it  presents  no  more,  if  so  much, 
of  the  lecture  as  any  receptive  and  retentive 
beater  rxay  tdday  convey  orally  from  house  to 
bouse  for  the  delectation  ot  his  or  her 
appreciative  friends  who  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained at  home.  Not  many  of  this  appreciative 
i  umber  permitted  themselves  however,  to  bo 
thus  detained.  The  spacious  town  ball  was  quite 
lull,  though  there  was  no  uncomfortable  crowd* 
iug.  The  Boston  trains,  especially  that  of  the 
Lowell  road,  brought  up,  a  very,  considerable  num- 
ber. The  occasion  passed  off  very  successfully, 
tor  the  lecturer  appeared  in  excellent  voice  and 
vigor  for  one  whose  years  count  up  to  Beventy  and 
seven,  and  bis  eyeautnt  prove)  also  equal  to  the 
task,  for  in  only  one  woid  did  bis  reading  vary 
from  tbo  manuscript  so  far  as  to  obscure  the 
sense,  and  ibis  wss  nromptly  rectified  upon  iho 
suegettion  of  bis  daughter,  who  sat  near  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Emerson  announced  tbe  subject  to  be  "His- 
torical Notes  Of  Lite  and  Literature  in  Massachu- 
setts."|He  said  that  tbereare  always  two  parties  — 
the  party  Of  tbe  past  ana  that  of  the  future,  or 
that  of  the  establishment  and  that  of  movement. 
It  is  not  easy  to  date  tbe  eras  of  activity  which 
from  time  to  time  are  manifest  witb  anything  like 
precision,  but  the  period  beginning  about  tbe  year 
]&*>.  and  ending  twenty  years  Uter,  Is  to  be  ro- 
unded as  such  an  one.  It  may  be  characterized 
as    a   war   between    institutions     and    nature, 
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bam  and  Professor  Motion  also  contributed  In 
making  fauiiUar  tbe  latest  results  ot  German 
thought* 

Hut  more  potent  than  any  of  tbese  Influencos, 
as  a  paramount  source  of  the  religious  revolution 
ot  the  peilod,  was  modern  science,  especially  t  ho 
sell  nee  of  astronomy.  It  came  to  bo  apprehend- 
ed  tbat  as  tbe  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse so  it  is  not  tbo  special  scene  or  stn^o  on 
which  tbe  drama  of  Olvino  justice  is  played  beforo 
tbe  assembled  angels  of  heaven,  tbo  planet  bolufr 
but  a  speck  in  the  created  universe,  too  minute  to 
he  seen  at  tbe  distance  of  many  of  tbo  fixed  stars 
which  are  plainly  visible  to  us.  These  new  per- 
ceptions required  of  men  an  extension  and  up- 
lifting of  their  views  as  to  the  dealings  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  they  received  a  confirmation  in  the  then 
uew  science  of ,  ceoloey.  The  writlnsrs  of  Dr. 
(.banning,  especially  bis  papers  on  Milton  and 
Napoleon,  the  first  specimens  In  this  country  of 
that  large  criticism  which  bod  given  power  to  tbo 
Edlnbuig  Review,  were  among  the  sources  ot  tbts 
oew  intellectual  activity.  (Jbanmog,  said  tbe  lec- 
turer, was  regarded  as  the  star  of  tbo  American 
chinch  while  lie  lived,  and  wo  thought  then,  it  we 
do  not  think  now,  that  ho  had  no  peer. 
His  sermons  and  addresses  are  printed, 
but  the  eye  and  the  voice  could  not 
be  printed  ;  his  discourses  lose  their  best  in  losing 
him.  Itcfeieiice  was  made  to  the  beginnings  of 
cooperation  anions  the  new  order  of  thinkers,  and 
it  was  Btatcd  that  nobody  knew  who  gavo  or  when 
was  first  applied  to  these  the  name  of  "Transccn- 
detitallsts.''  The  organ  of  this  now  order  of 
thinkers,  tbe  "Dial,"  was  mentioned*  and  quite  a 
lull  statement  was  made  respecting  the  Urook 
Farm  experiment,  witli ^incidental  comment  on 

the  theories  of  Owen, Your lerjanH  otBeFsociaiistio 
reformers.  Mneh  oi  this  comment  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  amusing,  and  called  forth  the 
laugbter  of  tbe  audience.  Two  specimens  must 
here  suffice.  The  married  women,  be  said,  nni- 
loimly  disliked  the  Brook  Farm  way  of  life. 
It  bad  4oo  much  of  tbe  hotel  about 
:t.  A.  common  school  might  ,  do  very 
Well,  but  a  common  nursery  Was  not  to 
be  tolerated.  It  might  be  admitted  that  tbe  in- 
cubator bas  its  advantages,  but  tbo  ben  0%  her 
own  account  must  prefer  tbe  old  way.  Amid 
these  scenes  ot  "attractive  labor,"  he  said,  tbe 
country  members  were  astonished  to  see  that  one 
man  of  the  association  ploughed  all  day,  and 
that  one  looked  out  of  the  window  all  day,  and 
perhaps  drew  the  first  man's  picture  as  be  appear- 
ed wben  ploughing;  but  both  got  tbe  same  wages 
at  tbe  end  of  the  day.  He  thought  thaUirook 
f?rm  bad  not  proved  wholly  a  failure,  but  that 
many  ptacflcal  lessons  had  come  from  the  exper- 
iment, and  that  America  of  today  is  no  longer 
tceentric  or  rude  in  its  strength, but  begins  to 
show  traces  of  a  continuous  and  steady  growth 
whose  proportions  shall  befit  the  spaces  of  the 
continent. 

js   emermox  anh  Joseph  court. 

Tl.e  following  leiferTmitru  son   of  Ralph   Waldo 

tmer^on  is  an  answer  to  a  letter   wrlttcu  lo  tbe 

Concord  Philosopher: 

Concord,  Feb.  17. 
Dear  Pm:  Some  weeks  aeo  oiy  father  received  a 
leuer  from  von,  inquiring  if  a  statement  made  to 
yon  by  a  trieiul  iu  Ronton  with  regard  to  him,  was 
true.  The  statement  was  that  under  the  influence 
or  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  he  had  changed  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  accepted  the  doctrine?  of  the 
orthodox  Conzregationalisis.  My  father  receives 
many  letters,  but  now  very  seldom  writes  one. 
More  than  once  before  letter's  have  been  received  by 
him  from  perrous  in  the  \V,gt,  asking  almost  the 
same  question  that  voua&k,  one  ueDtleman  stating 
tbat  at  Minueapolis  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  bad  stated  in 
a  public  licture  tbat  Mr.  Emcrsou  and  Mr.  Alcott 


baa  publicly  renounced  their  early  religious  beliefs, 
accetded  Jeans  as  their  Savior,  the  Rible  as  divine, 
and  joined  the  01  tbodox  church.  Paragraphs  havo 
lately  appeared  tn  the  newspapers  swung  esseu* 
tially  tbe  same  thing.  Therefore  It  seems  to  me 
f Jir  that  persons  v»  ho  have  been,  perhaps,  led  out  of 
the  old  paths  by  Mr.  Emerson's  tcaciitiigs,  and  arc 
now  told  tbat  be  has  admitted  that  he  wcat  astray, 
and  has  returned  to  even  a  stricter  fold  than  tbat 
from  which  he  wcut  forth,  should  know  the  truth. 
1  therefore  asked  and  received  leave  froin  my  f«th°r 
to  answer  your  note.  The  statement  is  in  every 
respect  incorrect.  Mr.  Emerson  is  acquainted  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  who  bas  called  upon  him  when  b; 
bas  exchanged  with  the  otthodox  clergyman  of 
Concord,  and  by  invitation  of  the  latter  gentlemin, 
Mr.  Emerson  went  on  one  or  t  ,vo  occasions,  several 
veais  since,  to  bear  Mr.  Cook  preach  in  Ibis  town. 
Except  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Emerson  has  never 
bad  any  relations  with  Mr.  Cnok.  He  never  reads 
bis  lccinn.s.  He  has  not  joined  aov  church,  nor  has 
he  retracted  any  view-  expressed  in  his  writings 
after  bis  withdrawal  from  the  ministry.  Ills  -last 
words  given  lo  the  public  on  matters  of  morals  and 
religion,  may  be  found  in  his  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  dune,  iSTS.ou  "Tbe  Sovereign-1 
ty  of  Ethics,"  and  in  Ids  Seeuire  entitled  *Tr»e 
PTeacher,"  delivered  to  tbe  divinitv  students  at 
Harvard  Cniver^ity  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  now 
printed  in  the  Coltarian  Review  for  Januarv,  18**. 
Xlr.  Emerson's  friends  and  readers  can  judse  for 
themselves  whether  these  paper?  confirm  the  truth 
of  tbe  tale  tbat  is  going  about,  as  to  bis  conversion 
to  orthodoxy.  Truly  vours, 

EOWARD  VVAI.OO  EMRR^OS*. 


It  is  understood  ttant  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Cabot, 
who  bas  been  for  soma  rears  Kalph.  WaHo 
Emerson's  confidential  literary  adviser,  will 
be  intruded  with  his  unpublished  paperi, 
and  iJIll  have  authority  to  t?Tit$  bis  life. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Increasing  Taste  for 
Intellectual  Straining:,"  The  Spectator  says  of 
Dr.  Emerson :  "  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  tbe  greatest  of 
living  sages.  And  certainly  his  career  has 
been  calm  and  sedate  enough  and  there  is  real 
penetration  in  his  glance.  But,  though  he  has 
never  thrown  much  of  emotional  excitement 
into  his  teaching,  his  philosophy  means  noth- 
ing if  it  does  not  mean  that  you  get  a  truer 
riew  of  life  by  standing  on  intellectual  tiptoe 
and  straining  at  a  universal  truth  that  is  not 
quite  within  your  reach  than  you  do  by  hum- 
bly putting  together  what  you  may  really  be 
said  to  understand.  There  is  no  greater  con- 
trast between  intellectual  men  than  there  is 
between  the  sedate  calm  of  Emerson  and  the 
transcendental  exultation  or  anguish  of  Victor 
FJajjo." 

The  w'fc  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  of  tho  Louisville 
Com  ier-Journal,  who  has  been  visiting  Concord, 
Mass.,  as  "tall  and  slender,  with  a  thoughtful,  rc 
tlned  face  and  silver  bair.  Her  dress  was  a  b'ack 
silk,  severely  simple  and  elegant,  in  harmony  with 
her  seventy  years,  and  heightened  the  fairress  of 
1-er  very  fair  complexion.    She  reminds  one  o*  a 
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with  a  bow  of  sky  blue  ribbon,  constituted 
tho  only  ornament.  She  scarcely  touches  the 
floor  when  she  walks,  but  glides  along  and 
vanishes  as  a  spirit  la  supposed  to. 

The  mother  of Kalph  Waldo  Kmer- 

-on.  --Fifty  years  ago,  tho  Reverend  William 
Kmerson,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, was  a  prominent  man  in  the  religious  in- 
struction aud  the  literary  enterprises  of  the 
town.     Ho  was  of  an  active  spirit,  bent  upon 
doiny;  goine  thing  considerable  in  his  place  and 
time.     But  his  time  waa  appointed  to  be  -short 
In  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  honourable  la- 
bours, he  died  in  1*11,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
leaving  in  widowhood  the  excellent  lady  who 
has  now  followed  him.  at  a  little  more  than 
double  that  number  of  years      She  was  born 
in  Bo-ton.  November  Oth,  1708,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Haskins.  and  died  in  Concord,  her 
husband's  birthplace,  aged  eighty-five  years 
and  one  week.     Mr.  Kmerson  s  death  lett  her 
with  the  care  of  six  children,  five  of  them 
sons,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  yet  at  school.   In 
that  year  of  her  bereavement,  such  a  heavy, 
responsible  and  precarious  charge  seemed  to 
the  eyes  of  many  persons  to  cast  upon  her  an 
increased  burden  of  trial.     But    she    showed 
hprself  equal  to  tho-o  anxious  circumstances 
She  knew  how  to  exerci-e   a   prudent  f  re- 
thought,  economy  and  self  denial:    and  her 
position  and  personal  worth  raised  around  her 
many  friends.     Fuur  of  her  live  sons  she  car- 
ried through  Harvard  College,  where  they  all 
distinguished  themselves,      fhey  were  the  joy 
and  pride  of  her  widowed  life.     They  were 
more  than  her  jewels.     They  were  evidence- 
to  the   world  of  her   motherly    wisdom    and 
faithfulness.     Of    these.    Fdward    Bli.-s    and 
Charles  Chauncey  not  only  carried  away  the 
first  honours  of  tho  I  niversity.   but  attracted 
public  admiration   as  very  few  such  young 
leaders  do.     They  both  gave  the  highest  pr<<- 
mise  of  eminence,  aud  both  died  young,   two 
vears  apart  from  each  other.     The  eyes  of  the 
writer  fill,  as  he  remembers  their  faces.     It 
night  not  seem  delicate  in  us  to  speak  of  the 
other  t.vo  ;  and  we  will  add  but  a  word     The 
elder  is  a  counsellor  at    New-York,    and   has 
been  ajulgi'  —  beloved  wherever  he  is  known, 
and  universally  confided  in.      I'hc   other  Laa 
t'uc  least  of  his  praisen  in  his  fame.     We  should 
riot  kn>\v  where  to   find  a  nobler  anl  gentler 
spirit,     'lhe   family    was  not  broken    up  tiil 
1m2d\      Mrs.     F.merson    then    accepted    the 
preying  invitation   of  the    venerable   Doctor 
Kipley.   of  Concord,   to  make   his  house   In  r 
home,    thus   supplying   the   place  of  Ins  de- 
ceased daughter,  who  was  her  husband's  half- 
sister.     In  1630.  a  new  home,  and  her  la»« 
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earthly  one,  was  found  in  the  family  of  her 
son,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  had  resided  for 
several  years  before,  though  not  in  the  same 
dwelling.     "  Never  was  person  more  blessed  in 
natural  temper,"  says  one  who  knew,  ''more 
calm,   amiable,   self  respecting,  self  helping. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  patience  and   for- 
titude, of  tho  serenest  trust  in  4n>  I.   of  a  dis- 
cerning  spirit,  and  a   must   courteous    be  .r- 
ing  ;  one  who  knew  how  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  her  own  house,  as  Ions  as  she  wa-  responsi- 
ble tor  that,  with  the  sweetest  authority  .  ana 
wiio  knew  how  t  ►  give  the   least   tr  able   an  i 
the  greatest  happiness,   after   that  authority 
was  resigned.     Both  her  mind  and   her  eh  i- ' 
raotcr  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  se'. ' 
their  stamp  upon  manners  of  peculiar  softness 
and    natural   grace  and   <juie:   dignity.     Her 
i  sensible  an  J  km  ilv  «.;•>  eeh  was  ahvayVas  -  •    1 
|tk<  instruction .  her -smile,  though  it  was  ever 
| ready,  was  a  reward      IU>r  dark,  liquid  eyes. 
from  which  old  a^e  could  not  take   away  "the 
expression,  will  be    :!ti'-a>  the  remembrance? 
of  all  on  wlum  they  ever  rested.     Her  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  ail   tho  .disposition?-  which  u 
nourishes  wore  her  support  to  the  end  of  Ur1 
life.     Her  death  was  hastened  at  las:  by  a  ca- 
lamity that  often  befalls  the  aged,  the  tract ur-: 
of  the  neck  k<(  the  thigh-bone --a  part   wuL;j 
is  apt  to  become  thin   and  '  brittle  with  ttmt. 
Tints  sad  acacknrcxoi-jfiwed  her  long  to  h*r  M 
and  gave  terse  room  -fortke  cxerdse  dt  Aer 
meek»es$  and  coMfancy  —  Chmha/i  £aW 
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KALPil    WALDO    EMERSON 


\ 


FltOVBSSOR        OILHIOREtS       WlXAh 
lEOTURH     e,i     BNGLISH 

(     fclTBISATL'IIK, 


A i  the  rrfl*  .rttfdWf  1>«»|   UrcWtay~ 

4fca  toMKMaa,.3tUl*ir¥-'t'l»«  oft- 
neurit?  4t  hie  ttt/te,  hie  Hkeptfcui 
Tendenclea  «m4  i*«rtontfl  Character-* 
Not  a  Phllaaopherj  bat  a  roel,  Per- 
haps «« the'*  American  Poet. 

The  lent  of  Professor  J.  H.  Gtlraore's  lec- 
tures on  English  literature  was  delivered  nk 
tl  o  Free  academy  last  erening,  l>efore  the 
kwgeet  audience  gathered  at  any  of  the  leo- 
ti i res  during  the  couree.  The  addreM  wat 
cnbstantlally  aa  follows : 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson— the  son  of  a  Unifca- 
Han  clergyman  of  noma  local  reputation— was 
horn  at  Boston,  Maes. ,  in  1803,  and  grad- 
ea'ed  at  Harvard  college  in  1 891.  A  writer 
lit  ;the  Literary  World  says : 

•  •  In  college  Mr.  Emerson  did  no*  dlitln- 
!  guhh  himself  as  a  scholar.  He  Indulged  his 
fondness  for  literature  at  the  expense  of  les- 
sons. There  were  fifty -nine  In  Mr.  Emer- 
son's rises,  and  commencement  parte  were 
g'ren  to  twenty -seven  of  them.  Emerson 
1  stood  high  enough  to  have  a  share  In  a  confer - 
,  erre— a  part  usually  given  to  the  duller  men  ; 
i aid  accordingly,  he  and  two  others  conferred 
I  «on  the  character  of  John  Knox,  William 
Ptnn,  and  John  Wesley.  •  " 

1  or  a  short  time  after  graduation  he  taught 
K'bool  with  an  elder  brother  in  Boston,  but 
etrntually  studied  theology  and  became  pa»- 
t<  r  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  the  same  city. 
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more  comprehensibly  with  every  volume. 
Bis  "Society  »nd  Solitude  •»  certainly  em- 
bodies vigorous,  just  and  sensible  thoaght  In 
lai  guage  which  ought  to  be  comprehensible  to 
a  person  of  average  culture. 

Mr.  Emerson's  sceptical  tendencies  have 
been  frequently  nrged  in  objection  to  his  writ- 
ings. He  is  by  nature  and  training  a  skep- 
tic-a  question.  In  that  capacity  he 
rtrsders  what  service  he  may  to  humanity— 
piopounding,  with  subtle  Insight,  problems 
which  are  likely  to  be  wived  by  other  men 
then  he.  But  there  is  nothing  mean  or  malig- 
nant in  hl<*  scepticism.  He  is  an  earnest  in- 
quirer for  truth;  and,  however  mistaken  we 
may  conceive  his  views  of  truth  to  be,  he  ac- 
cepts them  with  judicial  impartiality  and  in- 
difference.  * « My  wife,  '  •  said  he  to  me,  ' '  Im 
an  old-fashioned  religionist;"  and  im- 
mediately added  :    "I  beg  your  pardon,  you 


tills!* 

life 


Ah  sermons,  we    are    told,  were    noted    for       know  what  I  mean."     I  understood  him  to 


their  plainness  and  simplicity  ;  but,  owing  to 
his  speculative  tendencies,  he  soon  resigned 
hN  charge  and  retired  to  Conoord,  Mass. , 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided;  though  he 
hw  made  frequent  lecturing  tours  lu  this 
couutry  and  even  In  Kurope. 


The  poem  which  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  on  re- 
turning to  Concord « *  Good  bye  I  proud  world, 
I'm  going  home,  "  la  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

Mr.  Emerson's  first  Introduction  to  the  lit- 
erary world  was  in  1837,  when    he  delivered 
a  Phi  Beta   Kappa   oration   at  Harvard  on 
1  •  Man  Thinking.  "     In    the  following    year 
he  delivered  an  address  before   the    Harvard 
Divinity  school  on  * '  Literary  ethics. ' '  Both 
tlese  produotlens  won  for  him  deserved  repu- 
tation.    In   1840,    Mr.  Emerson    began  the 
pi  location  of  The  Dial,  a  raagaxlne  designed 
|to  expound  and  advocate  the  •  •  transcenden- 
tal   philosophy, M  which  then    prevailed    In 
p»w  England.     Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards 
tl  e  Countess   Ossoli)  and  A.  Bronson    Alcott 
wire  among  Mr.  Bmerson's    principal    asso- 
ciate* in  this    undertaking,  which    was  con- 
tinued throughout    four    years.       The    Dial 
(e<  mplete  sets  of  which  are  now  very  rare  and 
v.  >y  costly)  is  well .  worth    careful    study,  bb 
II'   .trating  a  period  of  ferment  and  change  In 
I^w  England  throught.     \ 

In  1844,  Mr  Emerson  ipnbjished;  hii  first 
.v'  '*mie  of  essays,  which  has  h*en  succeeded 
!  bt  m  tor  si  other  volumes  /among  the  most  im- 
j  pc  rtaht  of  whioh  w*  niaj  mention  English 
!  Traits,  Representative  men,  and  Society  and 
jSditude— which  are  all  worth  owning  aud 
trading. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Emerson's  prose 
sty  1a  that  It  Is  obscure  and  incomprehensible — 
an  allegation  which  is  not  without  foundation 
in  fact.  Mr.  Emerson,  however,  unlike  Car  - 
ly  !e,  of  whom  he  haa  been  un justly  regarded 
as  a  senile  Imitator— Is  writing  clearer  and 


rrran,  that  his  wife  and  myself  might  be  what 
we  choose  so  that  we  granted  him  the  same 
priviJcge. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Emerson  is  utterly 
Jrreprochable ;    and,     despite     his     studious 
habits,  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  courteous 
of    men.     I  was   introduced   to  him,  on   a 
stormy  evening  a  few  years  since,  by  his  own 
fl?  :>-side,  as  a  profensor  In  the  university  of 
Rochester.      '-'In!  by  its  cradle,  ■»  •  be  fsld, 
"I   wi   very  sure   I  ?h*H   hot   follow  its 
hearse;"  and  then  he  inquired,  byname,  for 
Dr.      Kendrick,      whom        he      had     met 
only     once,      and     that        twenty     years 
before.         Such        complaisance        towards 
ti  e  of  onr  '  •  fresh -water  colleges  ' '  was,  of 
ccurpe,  irresiatable,  and  hours  were  spent  in  a 
free  Interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.      In 
conversation,  Emerson  is  ready,  stiggeptlve, 
fi  r.nk.     He  never  degenerates  into  monologue 
like  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  who  has  managed,  by 
dint  of  persistent  self -assertion,  to  monopolise 
the  title  of  '  •  The    Concord    Philosopher.  ' » 
Tl  o    thing  that    most    impressed   me    about 
Eti  crpon  was  his  kindliness  and  geniality.       I 
nil)  not  learn  much  during  the  evening  J  spent 
with  him,  bet    I    enjoyed    a   great  deal.      I 
hhal!  never  forget  the  enthusiasm— the  glow 
of  personal  pride  In  a  friend's  succes*-  with 
which  he  read  to  me  Holmes's  lines  to  (Jeorge 
fVabody.  which  had    just  been  r'jbliahed,  hut 
whlrh  I  had  wfever  s«rt. 


exemplified  In  IJs  *  *  Farnassus, ' '  which  Is 
ciuiply  hi»  poetic  common-place  book.  His 
appreciation  of  our  roovt  objective  p^et 
(<  haucert  and  our  most  religious  poet  (Her- 
bert) was  a  revelation  to  me. 

Mmerton  I*  commonly  regarded  as  a  philoso- 
pher ;  but  he  reems  to  me  rather  a  poet.  He 
bss  give  u  to  the  world  no  system  of  opinions. 
Be  is  characterised  by  aruteness   rather  than 
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In  Emerson 'i  poems  his  entire  philosophy 
may  be  found  in  a  condensed  form.  For  the 
multa  of  Bmereon's  observatioa,  one  may 
like  to  read  his  * '  English  Traits ;"  to  get  the 
reeidtsma  of  bis  reading,  one  may  run  over  hia 
• '  Representative  Men' '  or  his  '  •  Society  and 
Solitude ;' '  but  Emerson's  pure  thinking  Is  as 
satisfactorily  embodied  in  the  blue  and  gold 
volume  of  his  poems  as  in  his  voluminous  prose 
works. 

According  to  Lowell,  to  be  a  poet  is  "  to 
make  beautiful  conceptions  mortal  by  ex- 
quieifcenere  of  phrase.  ' '  That  la,  there  is  es- 
sential to  poetry : 

First— A  poetic  thought. 

Second— Poetic  diction— by  which  we  do  not 
mean  rhyme  or  metre,  but  simply  language  as 
far  exalted  above  tho  language  o!  ordinary 
dipootirse  as  the  thought  which  it  embodied  is 
i  .x sited  above  ordinary  thought. 

Now  of  the«e  two  elements  of  poetry  the 
first,  and  by  far  the  moat  important,  (».  r. 
poetic  thought)  Bmer son  exempli fles  in  an  un- 
gual degree.  The  leading  thoughts  in  his 
juiloeopLioal  system  (If  be  may  be  said  to 
Lave  a  systeir.)  are 

|     First-That   Uod   is  in  all   things  and   all 
i  are  tbinc-  in  CcJ. 

!     Second— Thai  each  created  existence  is  ee- 
Fential  to  every  other  created  existence. 
j     Third—  That  nothing  which  has  once  existed 
>ver  cesses  to  exist.     It  mar  suffer  assantlal 
t  ran*  mutation  ;  but  it  lires  on  forever. 

To  illustrate  these  points  the  professor  read 
and  explained  one  of  Hmeraon's  most  cele- 
brated poems  « '  Each  and  All.  "  Now  thaw 
ideas,  whether  true  or  not  that  is  not  the 
question  just  nowi  are  essentially  poetic. 
They  always  have  appealed,  and  they  always 
j  will  appeal,  to  the  heart  of  man;  for  man 
must  always  desire  to  identify  himself  with 
Qod,  man  must  always  feel  a  latent  sympa- 
thy with  every  living  thing,  man  must  al- 
ways sspire  to  enter,  as  a  permanent  factor* 
into  the  sum  of  existence.  It  it  because 
Frederick  W.  Robertson's  sermon*  embody 
these  ideas  that  they  have  that  subtle  charm 
for  those  even  who  dissent  from  his  theologi- 
cal opinions.  It  is  because  Mr.  Emerson's 
p^ry  embodies  them  that  I  regard  It  as 
pregnant  with  poetic  thought. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  element  in  true 
poetry— poetic  diction— Mr.  Bmersoa,  in  his 
earlier  '}>ceuu.ai  least,  certainly  lack*.  They 
are  too  frequently  rude,  harsh  and  unmetri- 
eaJ,  and  seldom  attain  even  to  the  average 
tt)l«  of  our  second-rate  poets.  Mr.  Em  arson 
seems,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  compositions,  to 


have  utterly  despised  expression  and  to  bars 
given  his  attention  wholly  to  thought.  Bat, 
as  he  Is  writing  himself  dearer  and  less 
Carlylidh  in  prose,  so  he  Is  writ- 
ing hJrmelf  smoother  and  less  Walt- 
vrbitcankh  In  poetry.     Bmersoa\  was  always 
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teiee  and  strong.  That  he  can  be  elegan4  and 
graceful  is  illustrated  by  • '  The  Exile, ' »  from 
the  IVreian  of  Kermani.  BtUl,  kis  poetry  Is, 
to  many  minds,  mysterious  an4  Jncomprebeq- 
sJWo  j  a,ad,  lb**;  ^  certainly  passages  which 
Jjidify  this  lmpre£sioo,  for  Instance, 
1 '  Brahma. » '  Yet  evea  here  there  Is  a  mean  - 
irg.  if  we  bear  In  mind  that  • »  Brahma  • '  Is, 
in  the  Hindu  mythology,  that  creative  en- 
ergy wbf(h  enters  into  9rwj  form  ot  actual 
existence,  and  which,  however  transmuted, 
never  ceases  to  maintain  Its  Identity.  The 
pressor  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  this 
much 'S bused poem.  Kmerton  is  aof  $Jw*v,. 
thus  inf».^BMBJitiMible>*  £*  Q»n  bethornughb 
JErfiie.-rsonian  a/id  yet  lev*!?  with  Uie.mpacity  of 
chlidl*n»  as  U  seen  by  J  *  A  F*bi«. '  \t$"r 

The  professor  added  one  or  two  examples 
whJch— though  not  so  simple,  and  hardly  so 
Emersonian  as  this— were  sufficiently  com- 
prehensible and  characterised  by  rare  felicity 
of  diction— e  long  them  the  opening  stands  ot 

•  •  A   Snow  Btorm,  » '  which  is  the  theme  of 
Whit  tier '  s '  •  Bnow  Bound,  » '  a  selection  from 

•  •  The  Adirondacks,  "and    • '  The    Humble 
Bee." 

The  latter  poem  Is  not  only  exquisite  in  ex- 
pression but  characterised  by  a  delicate  play 
of  fancy.  Mr.  Emerson's  Interpretations  of 
nature  are  ordinarily  subtler,  however,  and 
more  pronounced  than  tnis.  Specimens  were 
given  from  bis  longest  poem,  ' l  May  Da/,  '  • 
to  illustrate  at  once  his  subtle  Insight  into  na- 
ture and  his  sympathy  with  her  varying 
phases. 

One  i --election  the  professor  r«ad  was  as  f ol  - 
Sows: 

' '  Not  for  a  re^menfs'  parade 
Ner  e»  il  laws  or  rulers  mads, 
hlu*  Walden  rolls  fte  i-aanoaade. 
But  for  a  lofty  Bt^ro 
Whiofa  the  Zodiac  threw. 
That  t  i»o  bondage  days  are  told . 
And  waters  free  as  winds  shall  flow. 
Ijo!  how  all  the  tribes  combine 
To  rout  the  flyinff  foe. 
Kee,  t'Tery  patriot  oak-leaf  throw-* 
His  elfin  lenxta  upon  the  soews. 
Not  Idle,  since  the  leaf  all  day 
T'rawii  to  the  spot  the  solar  ray, 
Kre  snn»et  'luarryio*  tnebe*  dowa. 
Ard  half  way  to  the  moes^  browa  : 
*v  hi!e  the  xtsrs  beneath  the  rime 
Has  bints  of  the  propitious  time  4B 
And  upward  pri**  and  perforates 
Though  the  cold  slab  a  ihout>and  g»<e». 
Till  pr^en  lances  peerinjr  through 
¥>fiid  rappj  in  tbe  melkiu  blue.  * ' 

Xote,  in  the  extract  just  read  how  Mr. 
Knxrson  attains  to  rare  scientific  exactness  of 
description  without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
sacrificing  poetio  feeling.  Such  Illustration* 
eculd  be  almost  Indefinitely  multiplied,  were 
there  time. 

For  examine,  he    writes  in  his  ''Adiron- 

'  lu  <lrlet  w*<«i**v. 
Tlu-pp  c  on.fer*.  whr.e.  pile!,  and  N  >rw*y  pinf 
.Fire-Jea»ed,  thrre  •!.»»**  J,    »ui  ("olri^l.   ^r«w 
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THE  mOVtRA, 

'ON  IH4INU  A6KK0,  WHKNCJM8  1  HK  >'l.  HtfR. 

Irt  Mar,  wb**)****'1110*  &***&  our  nplh«J«*t 

1  huad  th«  frfsh  Rhodor*"!n  tl.e  wooda, 

Kpn'a<l!n«  its  Jeflil«»*s  blooms  In  ft  dump  n»JUk, 

•i  O  plea**  thod«w<*rt  and  the  sluggbh  brook. 

The  pintle  petuld,  fallen  lu  tho  pool, 

Made  the  blur.k  water  with  their  beauty  g*y: 

ber*»  mhrbl  the  rfd-bIM  com*  his  plumed  lo  coot, 

And  court  the  ilower  that  cheapens  als  ax  ray. 

Rbndora!  if  tho  sage*  aHk  thoe  why 

This  charm  h  wa*U»a  on  the  t  artta  »od  sky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  If  eyes  were  made  tor  seeing 

Then  beauty  Is  it*  own  excuse  for  being ; 

Why  llinji  wort  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 

1  newr  thought  to  aslr.  I  never  knew; 

But  In  my  wimple  Ignorance,  suppose 

The  pelf  fame  Tower  that  brought  roe  there  brought 

you. 

There  is  a  vein  of  eadness  fn  Emerson's 
poetry  which  naturally  cotnraendi  it  to 
humnn  sy m pa tby— illustrated  by  • '  The  Day 'fl 
Ration' '  and  ' '  Terminus.  ' ' 

Despite  ail  this,,  it  must  be    conceded    that 

Emerton  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 

popular  poet.     His  thought  is  too  profound— 

his  intJght  too    subtle    for    the    masses.      A 

writer's  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  people  may 

be  estimated  from  his  contributions    to  those 

pbiAses    which    hare    pasted    into     common 

speech  ;  and  Emerson,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 

contributed,  in  this  direction,  but  two  Urns. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Emerson,  however,  that 

one  of  these  lines 

' '  Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  tired  the  ahot  heard  round  toe  world. ' 

occurs  in  what  is,  ordinarily,  the  most  com- 
mon- place  of  human  productions  -  a  didicatory 
hymn. 

The  other  occurs  in  what  many  regard  ai 
the  be«t  of  bis  poems,  ' '  The  Problem, ' '  and 
is  as  follows : 

1  The  band  that  rounded  Peter's  dom* 

Am! grained  the  aisles  of  Christian  Homo 
Wrought  In  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  be  court  not  free ; 
Ha  builded  better  than  he  knew, 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew,  ' 

lit  conclusion,  the  professor  read  the  whole 
of  this  poem,  which  many  persons  regarded 
os  Emerson's  best. 


THE  PLATFORM. 
Emerson's  Present  Attitude  Toward 

A  UHPLY  TO  URONSON  ALCOTT  AND  JOSEPH 

COOK. 

UV    KKV.   GEORGE    W.  COOKB. 

Sonic  recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
a  change  in  Emerson's  religious  views.  What  he 
has  had  to  say  on  these  subjects  he  has  always 
said  plainly  and  in  his  own  way ;  has  always  said 
the  same  thing ;  been  thoroughly  consistent  with 
himself;  yet  he  has  never  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  been  a  dogmatist;  has  bad  no  system  to 
teach;  and  has  in  no  wise  committed  himself  to 
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any  sect  or  any  school  in  theology.  A  theolog- 
ical student  from  Harvard  once  went  to  him  with 
an  account  of  tho  differences  of  opinion  there 
among  the  Unitarian  divinity  students.  "I  am 
not  much  interested  in  these  discussions,"  said 
he ;  "but  still  it  does  seem  deplorable  that  there 
is  such  a  tendency  in  some  people  to  creeds 
which  would  take  man  back  to  tho  chimpanzee. 
I  have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian,  too.  I  need  not  nibble  for- 
ever at  one  loaf,  but  eat  it  and  thank  God  for  it, 
and  earn  another."*  In  his  latest  published  es- 
say— written  for  a  company  of  theological  stu- 
dents— ho  says  :— 

"Speak  the  afllrmative ;  emphasize  your  choice 
by  utter^  ignoring  of  nil  that  you  ji.\)*ct,  saeing 
that  opinions  are  temporary,  but  fiouvicTions 
uniform  and  eternal;  seeing  that  a  sentiment 
never  loqes  its  pathos  or  its  persuasion,  but 
is  youthful  after  a  thousand  years.  I  do  not 
love  sensation-preaching— tho  personalities  for 
gpite ;  the  hurrah  for  our  side ;  the  review  of  our 
appearances  and  what  others  say  oi*  us!  That 
you  may  read  in  the  gazette." 

To  class  him  as  a  champion  and  defender  of 
any  party  in  religion  would  bo  unjust.  No  man 
has  greater  or  deeper  convictions  than  ho,  but  he 
does  not  hold  them  m  by  the  charm  of  any  name. 
He  sees  on  ..'t  sides,  respects  the  truthful  in  all 


sects,  loves  the  good  in  all  religions.  He  is  no 
Christian  in  any  sectarian  sense  whatever,  nor 
by  any  means  a  rejecter  of  Christianity,  much 
less  a  foe  to  it.  lie  sees  the  good  in  it ;  loves  its 
noble  and  pure  spirit;  but  is  not  carried  away 
by  it;  will  not  be  committed  to  its  defense.  He 
has  been  called  a  pantheist,  and  of  late  claimed 
as  a  theiat.  He  is  as  much  one  as  the  other,  and 
neither  in  any  exclusive  sense.  He  sees— what 
many  others  begin  to  discern — that  both  theism 
and  pantheism  are  true — both  necessary  to  a  full 
and  perfect  thought.  Either  is  limited,  imper- 
fect, untrue,  when  stated  alone,  and  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  tho  other.  All  who  have  read 
Emerson  sympathetically  will  understand  what 
is  here  meant;  how  he  sees  the  partial  truth 
both  phases  of  thought  express,  and  how  he  has 
molded  and  blended  them  into  one  consistent 
whole.  An  out-and-out  pantheist  Emerson  never 
has  been,  nor  is  he  to-day  an  out-and-out  the- 
ist.  He  never  identified  nature  with  God,  and 
he  does  not  now  believe  in  a  God  entirely  outside 
of  nature,  guiding  it  by  his  almighty  fiat.  He 
has  always  spoken  as  a  po^:,  not  as  a  theolo- 
gian; not  in  rigid  terms,  but  in  flowing,  volu- 
ble spoech.  He  has  spoken  poetically  of  God, 
with  constant  confession  that  the  idea  is  too  large 
for  any  words,  so  has  used  any  words  that  came 
readiest  to  hand.  He  has  claimed  no  monopoly 
of  knowledge  about  deity;  no  ability  to  define 
with  precise  terms. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  in  a 
series  of  lectures  on  pantheism,!  had  this  to  say 
in  the  lecture  he  devoted  to  Emerson:— 

"I  do  Emerson  no  wrong  in  ranking  him  with 
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There  can  oe  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Em- 
erson is  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  Spinoza,  that 
he  has  been  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that  phil- 
osophic movement  which  took  its  origin  in  mod- 
ern times  with  Spinoza.     That  ho  has  been,  and 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  a  pantheist  it  is  very  ev-  i 
ident.    The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  says  he  first 
catuo  before  the  world  "as  the  representative 
of  the  hogelian  vapors."$     He  quotes   Emer- 
son's statement  that  subject  and  object  are  one; 
that  God  is  a  third  party  in  all  conversations; 
that  each  individual  is  an   incarnation  of  the 
universal  mind,  and  that  he  is  owner  of  Plato's 
brain  and  Lord  Christ's  heart.     As* a  conse- 
quence of  such  ideas,  Mr.  Cook  thinks,  are  cer- 
tain dangerous  inferences,  as  that  no  law  is  sa- 
cred but  that  of  one's  own  nature;   that  the 
right  is  what  is  after  one's  constitution.     Other 
passages  are  quoted,  which,  taken  alone,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Emerson  regards 
paying  debts  and  not  paying  as  equally  defensi- 
ble, and  that  all  moral  actions  are  of  like  na- 
ture.    Whoever  is  at  all  familiar  with  Emerson 
knows  that  these  inferences  are  wholly  untrue, 
and  that  he  is  most  grossly  misrepresented  by 
separating  such  passages  from  the  context.     No 
man  ever  more  strongly  than  he  taught  that  all 
actions  must  be  accounted  for;  and  he  has  al- 
ways tanght  the  moral  doctrine  of  strict  respon- 
sibility. 

Among  the  few  critics  who  have  undertaken 
to  correct  Emerson's  theology  may  be  numbered 
the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.§  At  first  he  was 
very  hearty  in  his  praise,  but  from  time  to  time 
became  less  warm,  until  at  last  he  could  not 
point  his  arrows  of  theological  dislike  too 
keeuly.  He  accuses  Emerson,  in  his  last  essay 
devoted  to  him,  of  dealing  in  mere  negations, , 
of  double  dealing  and  intentional  omissions,  to 
please  his  audiences.     He  is  charged  with  being 

"Inconsis  tenT  and  hopelessly  wrong,  "while  it  is 
/'high  time  his  egregious  nonsense  was  ex- 
posed." The  occasion  for  this  language  is  to  be 
found  in  a  heresy,  which  is  thus  characterized : 
''Emerson  is  one  of  the  few  sceptics  who  has 
personally,  and  by  name,  insulted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

To  all  such  charges  as  these  Emerson  has  re- 
plied by  entire  silence.  There  has  been  no  word 
in  any  of  his  essays  indicating  that  he  was  even 
irritated  by  them,  much  less  any  attempt  to  de- 
fend his  positions.  He  has  continued  to  speak 
as  ever  before,  in  the  same  honest,  candid  way ; 
with  an  affirmative  and  positive  tone,  always. 
There  is  perceptible,  however,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  his  later  and  his  earlier  writings. 
Any  one  who  will  read  his  books  through  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  published  will 
perceive  this  change.  It  is  not  a  change  in  ideas ; 
by  no  means  a  change  in  beliefs ;  for  he  has  held 
steadily  to  the  same  great  opinions  from  first  to 
last.  He  ia  as  much  of  a  pantheist  now  aa  in 
"Nature,"  as  little  of  a  believer  in  any  dogma. 
Tho  change  has  been  rather  one  of  expression; 
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there  is  less  vehemence;  more  of  calm  and  per- 
feet  poise.  He  says  very  much  the  same  thinga 
in  his  Lst  essay  on  "preaching"  that  he  did  In 
tho  divinity  school  address;  but  more  peratt&> 
sively,  in  a  gentler  spirit.  The  one  is  the  quiet, 
loving  counsel  of  an  old  man;  the  other  the  on- 
set and  battle-cry  of  tho  young  reformer;  but 
both  entertain  the  same  theological  opinions, 
There  is  plainly  evident  that  changed  mental 
look  which  comes  to  every  m^n  in  the  change 
from  youth  to  old  age.  This  is  shown  in  a  grad- 
ual dropping  of  the  more  special  features  of 
transcendentalism,  its  extravagance  of  thought 
and  expression.  In  his  later  writings  there  is 
very  little  of  this,  but  probably  no  real  abandon- 
ment of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  ideal- 
ism. His  mind  has  been  expanding  of  late  years,  j 
widening  its  sympathies,  and  becoming  more 
universal  in  its  expression.  Some  of  his  later 
essays  have  been  notable  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  science,  but  he  has  in- 
terpreted these  always  in  the  light  of  idealism. 
Ho  has  interpreted  the  universal  reign  of  Saw  to 
be  moral  and  spiritual  quite  as  much  as  physi- 
cal, and  that  it  is  the  same  law  throughout. 

As  often  happens,  his  changed  expressions 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  change  in  be- 
liefs. Alcott  has  reported  that  his  friend  has 
become  a  Christian  theist  in  the  full  sense,  while 
Joseph  Cook  attempts  to  show  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  pantheism  of  his  earlier  years.  There 
has  as  yet,  however,  been  no  evidence  produced 
to  indicate  such  a  change,  and  it  probably  has 
been  found  because  it  was  desired.  It  may  be 
rightly  doubted  whether  Emerson  ever  was  prop- 
erly a  pantheist,  while  the  evidence  Mr.  Cook 
produces  to  show  the  change  of  opinion  could 
be  more  than  paralleled  with  evidence  to  show 
there  has  been  no  change.  Such  a  man  is  too 
large  for  any  labels ;  too  noble  to  make  it  of  any 
moment  what  the  name  given  him.  He  can^ 
adorn  and  dignify  any  liu-ue,  but  there  is  no 
name  whatever  capable  rf  adding  any  greater 
luster  to  his  character.  His  mannor  of  literary 
work,  his  lack  ot  logical  method,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  from  his  writings  the  most  antag- 
onistic opinions,  but  whoever  enters  heartily  into 
sympathy  with  his  thought,  and  looks  only  for 
the  real  meaning,  will  find  no  such  antagonism, 
no  inconsistency,  and  no  changed  opinions.  He 
cannot  be  justly  criticised  by  any  single  sentence 
or  paragraph.  No  writer  needs  so  much  to  bo 
viewed  in  the  whole.  This  is  the  error  Joseph 
Cook  has  fallen  Into*  of  culling  here  and  there 
a  few  sentences,  out  of  which  to  make  up  an 
opinion,  while  other  paragraphs  directly  of  the 
contrary  opinion  can  be  found  in  the  same  essay. 
Only  when  viewed  as  a  whole  can  any  of  his  es- 
says be  rightly  estimated.  Especially  is  it  de- 
sirable to  consider  all  his  later  essays  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  opinions  on  religious  mat- 
ters.    Indeed,  he   himself  desires   to   be   thus 

judged  by  his  contemporaries.     A  rocent  visi- 
tor* at  his  home  inquired  what  wero  his  present 
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bring  asceticism,  duty   and   magnanimity  into 
voguo  again." 

"2.  I  confess  our  later  generation  appears  un- 
girS  frivolous,  compared  with  the  religions  of 
the  last  or  Calvinistio  age.  There  was  in  tho 
last  century  a  serious  habitual  reference  to  the 
spiritual  world  running  through  diaries,  letters 
and  conversations— yes,  and  into  wills  and  legal 
Instruments  also— compared  with  which  our  lib- 
eration looks  a  littlo  foppish  and  dapper." 

"3.  A  sleep  creops  over  the  great  functions  of 
man.  Enthusiasm  goes  out.  In  Its  stead  a  low 
prudence  seeks  to  hold  society  staunch,  hut  its 
arms  are  too  short.  Cordage  and  machinery 
never  supply  the  peaoo  of  life." 

"4.  Luther  would  cut  his  hand  o(F  sooner  than 
write  theses  against  the  pope  if  ho  suspected 
that  he  was  bringing  on  with  all  his  might  the 
pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism." 

Il5.  You  say:  Cutaway.  My  tree  is  Ygdrasil 
—tho  tree  of  lifel  He  interrupts  for  tho  mo- 
ment your  peaceful  trust  in  tho  divine  Provi- 
dence. Let  him  know  by  your  security  that 
your  conviction  is  clear  and  sufficient,  and  if  ho 
were  Paul  himself  you  also  are  hero  and  with 
your  Creator." 

"6.  Virtue  is  tho  adopting  of  tho  universal 
mind  by  the  individual  mind.  Character  is  the 
habit  of  this  obedience,  and  religiou  is  the  ac- 
companying emotion  of  reverence  which  the 
presence  of  the  universal  mind  exe.tes  in  the 
individual." 

"7  'Tis  a  sort  of  proverbial  dying  speech  of 
scholars— at  least,  it  is  attributable  t)  many — 
that  which  Anthony  Wood  reports  of  Nathaniel 
Carpenter,  an  Oxford  fellow:  'It  did  repent 
him,'  he  said,  'that  he  had  formerly  no  much 
courted  the  maid  instead  of  the  mistress'  (mean 
ing  philosophy  and  mathematics),  to  the  negloct 
of  divinity!  This  in  the  language  of  our  time 
would-be  ethics." 

It  would  certainly  puzzle  one  familiar  with 
Emerson's  writings  to  discover  anything  here 
not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  writings.  The 
same  criticism  of  the  present  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  his  essays.  It  is  one  of  his  most  con- 
stantly reiterated  criticisms  that  the  former  times 
were  more  truly  religious  than  this.  He  has 
always  loved  the  spiritual  side  of  things,  ever 
been  a  pleader  for  divinity  and  its  superiority 
overall  other  studies.  In  this  very  essay  his 
pantheism  comes  out  unmistakably,  as  when  he 
says:— 

"I  see  the  unity  of  thought  and  morals  run- 
ning through  all  animated  nature;  there  is  no 
difference  of  quality,  but  only  of  more  or  less. 
It  is  the  same  fuc'  existing  us  sentiment  and  as 
Will  iu  the  iuin  I,  which  woiks  in  nature  a:  irre- 
sistible law,  exerting  influence  over  nations,  in- 
telligent beings,  or  down  in  the  kingdoms  of 
brute  or  of  chemical  atoms.  Nature  is  a  tropi- 
cal swamp  in  sunshine,  on  who9i»  purlieus  we 
hear  the  son«  of  summer  birds  and  -see  prismatic 
dewdrops;  hut  her  interiors  are  terrific,  lull 
of  hydras  and  crocodiles.  In  tho  preadamito 
she  bred  valor  only;  by-and  bye  she  gets  on  to 
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man  and  adds  tenderness,  and  thus  raises  virtue 
piecemeal." 

He  speaks  of  the  eternal,  beneficent  necessity 
which  is  always  bringing  tilings  right,  and  says 
tho  evils  from  which  we  suffer  will  at  last  end 
themselves  through  the  incessant  opposition  of 
nature  to  everything  hurtful.  We  always  have 
a  pilot,  he  says,  and  must  drift  when  wo  can  not 
-8feer.  __  Thenjio LP}.ajn]y_stjdj^__wJiaU>e  thinks  to 
be  the  true  religion  and  its  real  foundation,  when 
he  says:  — 

"Natural  religion  supplies  still  all  the  facts 
which  arc  disguised  under  the  dogma  of  popular 
creeds.  The  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to 
its  identification  with  morals." 

It  is  true  that  stoicism,  always  attractive  to 
the  intellectual  and  cultivated,  has  now  no  tem- 
ples, no  academy,  no  commanding  Zeno  or  An- 
toninus. It  accuses  us  that  it  has  none;  that 
pure  ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted 
into  a  cult  us,  &  fraternity  with  assemblings  and 
holy-days,  with  song  and  book,  with  brick  and 
stone.  Why  have  not  those  who  believe  in  it 
left  all  for  this,  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
write  out  its  scientific  scriptures  to  become  its 
valgate  for  millions?  I  answer,  for  one,  that 
the  inspiration*  that  we  catch  of  this  law  are 
not  continuous  and  technical,  but  joyful  spark- 
les, and  are  recorded  for  their  beauty,  for  the 
delight  they  give,  not  for  their  obligation,  and 
that  it  is  their  priceless  good  to  men  that  they 
charm  and  uplift,  and  not  that  they  are  im- 
posed." 

The  commanding  fact,  which  I  never  see, 
is  the  sufficiency  of  tho  moral  sentiment.  We 
buttress  it  up  iu  shallow  hours  or  ages,  with 
legends,  traditions  and  forms,  each  good  for  the 
one  moment  in  which  it  was  a  happy  type  or 
symbol  of  the  power,  but  the  power  sends  in  the 
next  moment  a  new  lesson,  which  wo  lose  while 
our  eyes  are  reverted  and  striving  to  perpetuate 
the  old." 

In  his  essay  on  "Perpetual  Forces'  "J  he  ex- 
presses similar  opinions,  which  as  fully  indicate 
his  pantheistic  outlook,  and  his  trust  in  ethics  as 
the  natural  and  truest  outcome  of  nature.  "In* 
tellect  and  morals,"  ho  says,  "appear  only  the 
material  forces  on  a  higher  plane."  Material 
nature  runs  up  into  the  invisible  world  of  mind. 
We  must  bend  to  the  laws  of  nature;  they  will 
not  bend  to  us.  The  methods  of  the  brain  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  material  world.  Tem- 
perament rules  as  tyrannically  as  gravitation. 
Man's  "whole  frame  is  responsive  to  the  world, 
part  for  part,  every  sense,  every  pore,  to  a  new 
element,  so  that  he  seems  to  have  as  many  tal- 
ents as  there  are  qualities  in  nature."  All 
forces  play  through  him,  but  his  power  in  ac- 
cording to  his  acceptance  of  their  laws.  Thus 
does  he  indicate  his  continual  belief  that  nature 
is  alive  with  God,  and  that  through  if  we  come 
into  His  presence;  which  is  pantheism.  Indeed, 
he  appears  hero  to  bo  more  of  a  pantheist  than 
ever  before;  for  while  he  formerly  looked  for  all 
truth  to  come  through  man,  now  he  would  seem 
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lalns,  so  Uiat  each  triinaintca  the  other  5  is  only 
the  iame  spirit  applied  to  new  departments, 
ifhlngs  are  saturated  with  the  moral  law.  There 
is  no  escape  from  U.  Violets  and  grass  preach 
It;  every  change,  every  course  in  nature  is 
nothing  but  a  disguised  missionary." 

In  bis  last  published  essay,  on  ''IVeachirtj?," 
there  are  many  indications  that  ho  continues  to 
think  and  Bpeak  as  ever.     lie  severely  criticises 
the  present  attitude  of  religion  5  think*  it  in  a 
transition  and  very  unsatisfactory  state.     ••Vir- 
tuous sentiment,"  however,  "appears  arrayed 
against  the  nominal  religion,  :md  the  true  men 
are  hunted  as  unbelievers."    That  he  is  return- 
ing to  an  acceptance  of  any  historic  form  of 
faith  does  not  appear  from  this  passage  :•— 
i_^Tho  object  of  adoration  remains  forever  un« 
SiuTrairdTientieal.     Weare  In  transition  Irom 
the  worship  of  the  fathers  which  enshrined  tin.' 
Ill*  In  a  private  and  personal  history  to  a  wor- 
ship which  recognizes  the  true  eternity  of  la*, 
its  presence  to  you  and  me,  Us  good  energy  in 
what  is  called  brute  nature  as  in  what  is  called 
■acred  history.     The  next  age  will  behold  God 
Jo  the  ethical  laws— as  mankind  btgins  to  see 
I  them  in  this  age,  self-equal,  self  exacting,  instan- 
taneous and  self  affirmed }  needing  no  vouchers, 
!  no  prophet  and  no  miracle  besides  their  own  irre- 
sistibility—and  will  regard  natural  history,  pri- 
;  vate  fortunes  and  politics,  not  for  themselves,  as 
we  have  done,  but  as  illustrations  of  those  laws,  oi 
that  beatitude  and  love.     Nature  is  too  thin  a 
(Screen;  the  story  of  the  one  breaks  in  every-, 
where."  | 

Sensible  men,  he  says,  are  alt  of  one  relig- 
ion, that  of  well  doing  and  daring.     "All  posi- 
tive rules,  ceremonial,  ecclesiastic,  distinctions 
of  race  or  of  person,  are  perishable.    Only  those 
distinctions   hold  which  are,  in   the   nature  of 
things,  not  matters  of  positive  ordinance."    He 
fears  that  what  is  called  religion  is  only  pew- 
holding,  and  exclaims :  "Anything   but   unbe- 
lief, anything  but  losing  hold  of  the  moral  in- 
tuitions, as  betrayed  in  the  clinging  to  a  form 
of  devotion  or  a  theological  dogma  a*  it  it  was 
j  the  liturgy  or  the  chapel  that  was  sacred,  and 
I  not  justice  and  humility  and  the  loving  heart 
'and  serving  h  .nd." 

When  the  Free  Religious  Association  was  or- 
ganized, in  1867,  Emerso..  took  part  in  its  first 
j  public  meeting,  an  I  he  has  since  expressed  him- 
self as  favorable  to  its  objects.     0a  that  occa- 
sion he  said  :— 

"We  are  all  very  sensible,  it  is  forced  on  us 
■  every  day,  of  the  feeling  that  the  churches  are 
outgrown;  that  the  creeds  are  outgrown;  that 
the  technical  theology  no  longer  suits  us.     It  is 
j  not  the  ill  will  of  the  people— no  indeed,  but 
I  the  incapacity  for  confirming  themselves  there. 
iThe  church  is  not  large  enouuh  for  man;   it 
cannot  inspire  the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  par- 
lent  of  everything  good  in  history,  which  makes 
the  romance  of  history.     For  that  enthusiasm 
tou  must  havo  something  greater  than  your- 
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selves,  and  not  less.*' 

At  the  second  meeting  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  disputed  long  enough.  He 
felt  glad  a  more  realististic  church  was  coming, 
and  that  we  are  to  drop  our  obstinate  polemics 
In  the  effort  to  excel  each  other  in  good  wotks. 
Rejecting  any  wish  to  proselyte  reluctant  minds, 
he  yet  said  :— 

"1  am  ready  to  give,  as  often  bifore,  the  first 
simple  foundations  of  my  belief— that  the  au- 
thor of  nature  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  In  any  sane  mind;  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment speaks  to  every  man  the  law  after  which 
the  universe  was  made;  that  we  flnu  parity, 
identity  of  design,  through  nature  and  benefit, 
to  be  the  uniform  aim;  that  there  is  a  force  al- 
ways at  work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the 
worst  good.  I  believe  that  not  only  Cliristhn- 
Sty  is  aS  old  as  the  creation — not  only  every 
sentiment  and  precept  of  Christianity  cau  be 
paralleled  in  other  religious  writings— but  mo^e, 
that  n  man  of  religious  susceptilvlity,  and  one 
at  tlie  same  time  conversant  wnli  many  men, 
can  find  the  same  Idea  in  numberless  conversa- 
tions. The  religious  find  religion  wherever  they 
associate.  I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of 
miraculous  dispensation— certainly  not  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  This  claim  impairs, 
to  my  mind,  the  soundness  of  him  who  makes 
it,  and  indinposes  us  to  his  communion.  This 
comes  the  wrong  way;  it  comes  from  without, 
not  within.  This  positive,  historical,  authorita- 
tive scheme  is  not  consistent  with  our  experi- 
ence or  our  expectations.  It  is  something  not 
in  nature;  it  is  contrary  to  that  law  of  nature 
which  all  wise  men  recognize,  namely,  never 
to  require  a  larger  cause  than  is  necessary  to 
the  effect." 

"It  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint  asj 
a  worker  of  wonders,  a  thaumaturgist,  I  am  re- 1 
pelled.     That  claim  takes  his  teachings  out  of 
logic  and  out  of  nature,  and  jermits  official  and 
arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings. 
It  is  the  praise  of  our  New  Testament  that  its 
teachings  go  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  hu- 
manity—that no  better  lesson  has  been  taught 
or  incarnated.    Let  it  stand,  beautiful  and  whole- 
some, ,  with  whateveMs  most  like  it  in  the  teach- j 

ings  and  practice  of  men ;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
elevate  it  out  of  humanity  by  saying,  'This  is 
not  a  man,'  for  then  you  confound  it  with  the  fa- 
bles of  every  popular  religion;  and  my  distrust 
of  t'ie  story  makes  me  distrust  the  doctrine  as 
soon  as  it  differs  from  my  own  belief.  Whoever 
thinks  a  story  gains  by  the  prodigious,  by  add- 
ing something  out  of  nature,  robs  it  more  than 
he  adds.  It  is  no  longer  an  example,  a  model; 
no  longer  a  heart-stirring  hero,  but  an  exhbi- 
tion,  a  wonder,  an  anomaly,  removed  out  of  the 
range  ot  ind  lence  with  thoughtful  men.  1  sub- 
mit that,  in  sound  frame  of  mind,  we  read  or 
feraemb'T  the  religious  sayings  and  oracles  of 
other  men,  whether  Jew  or  Indian  or  Greek  or 
Persian,  only  tor  friendship,  only  for  joy  in  the 
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no  change  of  opinion!.  His  position  is  that  of 
deep  and  sincere  belief  in  man  as  a  religious 
and  spiritual  being,  to  whom  the  truth  is  ever 
open,  lie  rejects  all  creeds,  forms,  books  nod 
special  revelations;  has  no  faith  in  any  of 
them  as  such.  He  is  no  more  of  a  theist  than 
ho  has  always  been;  none  the  less  a  pantheist. 
He  doubtless  regards  Christianity  as  the  noblest 
and  purest  religion,  and  accepts  its  great  moral 
teachings ;  but  Christianity  as  a  creed  or  a  sepa- 
rate revelation  he  does  not  accept.  That  it  has 
any  monopoly  of  salvation,  any  truths  that  be 
long  to  It  exclusively,  or  any  exclusive  claim 
Upon  mankind  of  any  sort,  he  does  not  believe. 
These  seem  to  be  the  facts,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  stated;  yet  he  has  always  been  charmed  by 
the  more  spiritual  phases  of  religion ;  has  been 
•no  enemy  to  true  devotion  and  faith  in  divine 
things.  While  he  utterly  rejects  the  miracu- 
lous, and  all  claims  that  Christianity  is  the  sole 
means  of  salvation,  yet  he  greatly  loves  the  true 
spiritual  ideal  out  of  which  this  great  faith  has 
grown,  which  is  the  real  truth  that  gives  to  it  its 
power.  In  the  essay  on  ••Preaching'*  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  churches  :— 

"1  agree  with  them  more  than  I  disagree.  I 
agree  with  their  heart  and  motive;  my  discon- 
tent is  with  their  limitations  an  I  surface  and 
language.  Their  statement  is  grown  as  fabu- 
lous as  Dante's  'Inferno.'  Their  purpose  is  as 
real  as  Dante's  sentiment  and  hatred  of  vice. 
Always  put  the  best  interpretations  on  a  tenet. 
Why  not  on  Christianity,  wholesome,  sweet 
and  poetic?  It  is  the  record  of  a  pure  and  holy 
soul,  humble,  absolutely  disinterested,  a  truth- 
speaker,  and  bent  on  serving,  teaching  and  up- 
lilting  men.  Christianity  taught  the  capacity, 
the  element,  to  love  the  All -Perfect  without  a 
«tingy  bargain  for  a  personal  happiness.  It 
(aught  that  to  love  him  was  happiness— to  love 
iiim  in  others'  virtues.  An  era  in  human  history 
is  the  life  of  Jesus;  and  the  immense  influence 
for  good  leaves  all  the  perversion  and  supersti- 
tion almost  harmless.  Mankind  have  been 
subdued  to  the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  and 
caunot  spare  the  benefit  of  so  pure  a  eervant  of 
truth  and  love.  Of  course  a  hero  so  attractive 
to  the  hearts  of  millions  drew  the  hypocrite  and 
the  ambitious  into  his  train,  and  they  used  his . 
name  to  falsify  his  history  and  undo  his  work." 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Emer 
sun's  mind  is  seen  in  his  lessened  faith  in  the 
occult,  and  his  greater  faitii  in  the  scientihc. 
In  his  first  book,  in  accord  with  all  the  tran- 
scendentalism, he  expre»3bd  great  trust  in  the 
powers  manifested  through  the  miraculous,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  animal  ojagnetism.* 
In  all  his  recent  writings,  on  the  contrary,  he 
tlods  the  deepest  assurance  of  the  spiritual  in  the 
jreal:»  of  law  and  of  order.     He  now  laysf  :— 


"Btiare  we  acquire  great  power  we  must  ac- 
quire wisdom  to  use  it  well.     Animal  mag&et- 
ism  inspires  the  prudent  and  moral  with  a  cer 
tain  terror  5  so  with  the  divination  of  contingent 


events  and  tlfe  aTtegedriecorjd  sight  of  the  pseu- 
do-spirituallats.  There  are  many  things  of  which 
a  man  might  wish  to  be  ignorant,  and  these  are 
euch.  Shun  them  as  you  would  the  secrets  of 
the  undertaker  and  the  butcher.  The  best  are 
never  demonical  or  magnetic;  leave  this  limbo 
to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  The  low- 
est angel  is  better.  It  i«  the  height  of  the  ani- 
mal; below  the  region  of  the  divine." 

His  whole  faith  is  in  the  moral,  and  he  would 
have  life  supremely  devoted  to  its  attainment  in 
the  fullest  measure.  The  way  to  it  is  always  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  cosmos,  outward 
and  inward  alike.  There  is  no  luck,  he  thinks, 
aio  short  way,  no  special  methods,  nothing  but 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Every 
moral  element  is  "under  the  dominion  of  fatal 
law.** 

•'Coincidences,  dreams,  animal  magnetism, 
omens,  sacred  lots,  have  graaf  interest  for  some 
minds.  But  suppose  a  diligent  collection  and 
Study  of  these  occult  facts  were  made,  they  are 
merely  physiological,  semi-medical,  related  to 
the  machinery  of  man,  opening  to  our  curiosity 
how  we  live,  and  no  aid  on  the  superior  prob- 
lems why  we  live  and  what  we  do.  Mesmerism 
is  high  life  below  stairs.  Tis  a  low  curiosity  or 
lust  of  structure,  aud  is  separated  by  celestial 
diameters  from  the  love  of  spiritual  truth.  It 
is  wholly  a  lalse  view  to  couple  these  things  in 

any  manner  with  the  religious  nature  and  senti- 
ment, and  a  most  dangerous  superstition  to  raise 
them  to  the  lofty  place  of  motives  and  sanctions. 
The  whole  world  is  an  omen  and  sign.  Why 
look  so  wiBtfullv  in  a  corner?  These  adepts 
have  mistaken  flatulency  for  inspiration.  Wero 
this  drivel  which  they  report  the  voice  of  spirits 
really  such,  we  must  find  out  a  more  decisive 
suicide.  They  are  ignorant  of  all  that  is  healthy 
and  useful  to  know,  and  by  law  of  kind — dunces 
seeking  dunces  in  the  d  trie  of  what  they  call  the 
spiritual  world — preferring  snores  and  gastric 
noises  to  the  voice  of  any  man.  I  think  the 
rappings  a  new  test  to  try  catechisms  with.  It 
detects  organic  skepticism  in  the  very  heads  of 
the  church." 

Though  Emerson  rejects  all  which  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  the  very  truth  of  religion  yet 
he  is  none  the  less  religious.  The  natural  order 
and  health  of  the  world  best  expresses  to  him 
those  great  truths  on  which  any  real  faith  must 
rebt.  Religion  does  not  htdontr  to  the  special, 
the  miraculous,  the  occult,  the  dark  side  of  life; 
but  to  the  orderly  and  progressive,  the  realm  of 
law,  the  land  of  light.  The  cos  nos  itself  is  a 
revelation  of  God,  its  law  is  his  law,  its  order 
the  token  of  his  presence,  and  its  health  and 
beautv  the  hint  ot  his  perfect  will.  The  need 
of  worship,  of  sincere  communion  with  the  eter- 
nal, he  ever  inculcates.  In  ms  last  essay  he  has 
stated  this  desire  in  expressive  and  eloquent 
words : — 

••When  we  «o  alone,  or  come  into  the  house 
of  thought  and  worsuip,  we  come  witii  purpose 
to  be  disabused  of  appearances,  to  see  realities, 
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unity  under  all  the  many  tortus.  It  is  no  in- 
coming of  any  external  influence  he  observes, 
no  supernatural  he  delights  in.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral unfolding  and  perfecting  of  what  is  involved 
To  the  very  constitution  of  the  cosmos  and  the 
nature  oi  things,  that  is  religion  to  him— all  th  8 
as  the  expression  ot  an  Infinite  Soul  that  fills 
all  the  bounds  of  being.  His  life  flows  through 
all  the  world,  in  all  its  forms,  giving  it  law  and 
purpose.  Harmony  with  this  order,  obedience 
to  this  law— seeing  the  divine  through  all  forms, 
and  having  fir  it  reverence  and  trust — this  is 
religion,  and  the  whole  of  It.  On  its  human 
side  it  is  identical  with  ethics,  with  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  cosmos  as  expressions 
of  divine  truth.  The  healthy  and  pure  spirit  in 
which  Emerson  has  set  forth  these  great  and 
sublime  truths  cannot  be  found  surpassed  in  any 
other  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
author  in  any  age  has  so  nobly  stated  them, 
with  so  clear  an  insight  into  truth.  Certiinly 
no  writer  has  so  well  expressed  them  in  modern 
language,  or  so  clearly  shown  their  unity  with 
all  material  facts  and  physical  laws.  Emerson 
has  put  the  world  immensely  in  his  debt  for 
his  loyal  and  inspired  interpretation  of  science, 
ethics  and  religion  as  one,  all  rusting  on  the 
same  facts  and  laws. 

*Frascr,a  Magazine,  August,  1864. 

f'Half  Truth  and  the  Truth."  Delivered  at  And<V 
yer. 

f'After  Emerson,  what?  or  the  ConBcquoncos  of 
Concord  Theism."  A  lecture  at  the  Old  South  church! 
Boston,  Nov.,  1879. 

jjUallery  ot  Literary  Portraits,  first,  second  ajftff 
third  scries.    Mr,  Gilflllau  was  a  Scotch  writer. 

♦A  friend  of  the  writer's  who  \vad  to  Coueord^nl 
cially  to  collect  information  for  him.  J 

jXortli  American  Review,  September,  lb'77. 

7*Miscellanie.«,  p.  70.  ^\ 

Worth  Amtrtwn  Jleview,  Maroh,  1877.  Essay  of 
"Domonology."  r 


,     THE  LYCEUM   PLATFORM. 

Ralph  Waldo  Em  pin  on  at  Concord. 

Mr.  Itniph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evening  In  the  regular  course  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum.  The  event  was  a  ijofal  >1e  one.  in  many  re- 
spects, and  peculiarly  so  in  that  ths  lecture  \v.:s  th" 
one  hundredth  that  during»fita  long  literary  career 
Mr.  I\niti>on  has  read  beXoix-  this  lyeeuni  of  his  own 
town. 

Mr.  Emerson,  announced  the  aiihject  to  be  "His- 
torical Notes  of  Life  and  Literature  in  Massachu- 
setts." (It-  said  that  there  are  lilwavs  two  parties— 
the  party  of  th-  past  and  thai  of  tluTfnturc,  or  that 
of  the  establishment  and  that  of  movement,  ir  Is  not 
easy  to  date  t  ho  ...••<•?  -vfj.;,  which  from  time  t.t 
time  are  manifest  with  anything  like  precision,  but 
the  period  beginning  about  the  ye.ar.jH.'O,  and  euding 
tweiuy  years  later,  fcrto  be  regafdotHiis  su<*h  an  one. 
It  may  be  characterized  as  a  war  between  institu- 
tions and  nature,  and  which  cnu»<x1  a  split  in  every 
Church,  as  of  Calvinids  into  old  ami  new  schools, 
end  Quakers  Into  old  nnd  now  schools  and  now 
divisions  ti|>oti  questions  of  politic*,  temperance  and 
flsvcrv. 
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Thi:  general  mind  hud  become  aware  of  fnc'f 
Men  grew  conscious  and  intellectual.  In  literature 
there  appeared  a  decided  tendency  to  criticism,  nnd 
voung  men  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with  knlvi  in 
tiielr  brains.  |  he  popular  religion  of  our  father-  ■•- 
celvednmnv  shocks  during  this  time,  but  much  i,.  to 
lie  attributed  to  the  slow  but  extraordinary  Intluouce 
of  Swodenborg,  a  man  of  prodigious  mind,  tainted, 
a*  I  think,  with  a  certain  suspicion  of  insanity,  but 
exerting  u  powerful  effect  upon  no  fnflncnttnPelatti 
As  among  flte  more  immediate  causes  of  this  inte'- 
leclual  nnd  reformatory  activity  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred the  lecturer  named  the  Impression  made  noon 
the  young  men  gathered  nt  CnmhrM-m  >,...  y,\r}  > 
Everett,  who  had  ju-t  returned  from  Euiupt  uU<  .  a 
five  years'  residence  there,  and  who  presented  with 
natural  grace  and  splendid  rhetoric  some  of  the 
phases  of  contempornry  German  phi iosophy  and  lit- 
erature. l)r.  Frothhigbnm  and  Professor  Norton 
also  contributed  In  niaKing  familiar  the  latest  results 
of  tier  man  thought. 

I!nt  i  lire  potent  than  any  of  these  Influences,  as  a 
paramount  source  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the 
period,  was  modern  science,  espeeiallv  tb«  science  of 
astronomy.  The  wr'dih;  *  of  t »j-.  1  hutiiiing,  especial- 
ly ids  papers  on  Miitou  and  Napoleon,  the  Hrst  speci- 
mens in  this  country  of  that  large  criticism  "which 
bad  given  power  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were 
among  the  sources  of  this  new  intellectual  activity. 
Chnnmug,  said  the  lecturer,  was  regarded  as  the 
star  of  the  Americuu  church  while  he  lived,  and  we 
thought  then,  if  we  do  not  think  now,  that  he  had 
no  peer.  His  sermons  and  addresses  are  printed, 
but  the  eye  and  the  voice  could  not  be  printed;  his 
discourses  lose  their  best  in  losing  him.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  beginnings  of  co-operation  among 
the  new  order  of  thinkers,  and  if  was  stated  that  no- 
body knew  who  gave  or  when  was  first  applied  to 
these  the  name  of  '-Trunscciidentallsts."  The  organ 
of  this  new  order  of  thinker*,  the  Dial,  was  men- 
tioned, and  quite  a  full  statement  was  made  respect- 
ing the  Urook  Farm  experiment,  with  incidental 
comment  on  the  theories  of  Owen,  Fourier  and  other 
socialistic  reformers. 

Much  of  this  comment  wa«  evidently  designed  to 
be  amusing,  and  called  forth  the  laughter  of  the  au- 
dience. Two  specimens  must  here  suffice.  The  mar- 
ried women,  he  said,  uniformly  disliked  the  Brook 
Farm  way  of  life.  It  had  too  much  of  the  hotel  about 
it.  A  common  school  might  do  very  well,  but  a  com- 
mon nursery  was  not  to  lie  tolerated.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  the  incubator  has  its  advantage  ,  but 
the  hen  on  her  own  account  must  prefer  the  old  way. 
Amid  these  genes  of  "attractive labor,"  he  said,  the 
countrv  members  were  astonished  to  see  that  one 
man  o/thc  association  ploughed  all  da  v.  and  that  one 
looked  out  of  the  window  all  day,  and  perhaps  drew 
the  first  man's  picture  as  he  appeared  when  plough 
ing;  but  both  got  the  same  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  He  thought  that  Jit ook  Farm  had  not  proved 
wholly  ii  failure,  but  that  mattv  practical  Isssons  had 
come  from  the  experiment,  and  that  America  of  to 
day  is  no  longer  eccentric  or  rule  in  Its  strength, 
but  begins  to  show  traces  of  a  continuous  :md  -Oily 
growth"  whose  proportions  shall  befit  the  spice  ■>  of  th'> 
rotdimnt. 


THE    EJtKKSuNd    AT    HOME.   c  , 

t/VW  &uus. ■  &<*  */•  n<;i  • 

A  correspondent  ot  lliu  ludlanapolll  Journal  writes 

of  a  rec»ut  visit    to    Concord,  during   wuicli  »uo  hob' 

uoubea  with  Alooil  and   Kmersoc,  as  follows:— 

Ttio  former  is  as  sereuc,  IJcuvtnly-minaed  an<i 
au(jcl-lik«  us  ever,  growing  younger  in  »|>int  as  ilia 
yeurs  auvancp.  is.  in  geu«raliy  coveted  lo  enjoy  ihu 
laminar  pr«BCUCo  of  i,r<Mi  eouis.  We  wuniiom-u 
tao*  tu«y  rooir  44  ftrnfre,  to  drink  4«o>«ta  »*•<*»■  -r.  to 
b\rt  \titti  jrttiur**  aea  lb«  room  thuywroio  iijcm- 
buukm  lu,  gainer  tluwvra  to  prints  from  ilieir  yard  ana 
ml  ttmu  yo  wiiboui  further  cvictnouy  will  tbone  uis- 
posoj  nccumpHny  u*  or»  ft  Tint  to  Mr.  Emerson. 
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bu      01        iaco        or       icrap       of        llower Sif! 

cap,      or     jufl     or     curl     or     criini»     iu     ha.1*. 
She    «c.ircoiy  ■•ttiM'hrtWL*    tlHuf  «rh«n:  aba  waVli«— 

fluff*  alone  and  vanishes  like  a  spirit  if  lappoDud  to.  | 
nib  u  iho  outside  ol  U»u  Ki!iur8)!i.     Nu  peu    of  mine 
could  portray  her   tlhur  ei-ll  —  IDs   due    who   controls 
tliiit  |itiiaotii«tial  ippuaratiCO  Just  deseribud. 

Mis*  Kileu  Etaejfcou,  the  ouly  rcmanilug  daughter 
at  uotuc,  It  Hot  literary  produiumeutlv,  tboupti  mi  in. 
tcllij'.''"i  Hod -iilgHly  euhurcd  lady,  thoroUtUjy  practi- 
cal, uomrsilo  utid  f«ry  churchy* 

Uurihc  this   iiuareatlug  e|>isodo  Mrs,  Eioorson  pre- 
sided at  tlio  tabid,  which  Waa    Bprentl  In  u  contral  ho. 
sttiou.  UlBpeuaiug    tuti    lor  Iho  company   who  Wwro 
s<  iUd  near  tho  wall.     One  ol  the  gu<-*ts,  wlion  ollcred 
I  ti'inpiiuit  viattda  by  the  pcr^ou  Iu  tho  tiwxl  atnt,  said 
I  aim  was  not  Iu  lii'tn*   of  bOtlllV  loodj  It  rut  Choiluh  to 

J  i,o  m  r.iift.v|w»»r»,j':H  <tr. W*  '^fir:-;/.  *•  W  'u*  tti  <* 
1  atmosphere  oi^pumy,  loU>ii|8«oco  »i»4  exquialio  re- 
|  UtiOUK'ul,  without  taking  austtfu.-wcq  lor  pliycleal 
[Heeds,  ibla  Cpretoony  conoludfd,  quiol  hnvuifc  boVu 
rtcturcd  and  composure  ot  mind  obtained,  tha  poupla 
wore  bestowed  wan  ruloraoot  to  oonveraailou. 

Ono  olifce  visitors  who  bad  au  ItitithHtiuu  thAt  the 
talk  wna  to  be  general  on  tine  occasion,  and  who  au 
uasny  iap«ua  into  Mto  service  ol  Morpheus  Iu  exiromo 
temperature,  halted  Mr*.  KmereuD  II  »hu  wuu  goiiiy  to 
let  tbutn  talk  ate,  mark  Una  hut  evouittc?  su«>  ro- 
pllcd  iu  unuiofeoV  measured,  dtgutucd,  melodious 
words:— "It  won  my  idea.  Thai  was  the  ihtouilon  til 
uast'iuutmg  tueae  Ineudl,  otherwise  the  convotxttiou 
1  would  uugsDeratt  into  i» buz/ around  tho  room.'*  No 
MpfKrtll  \muU  «j  'liiXdtt  /rfcW  b«t  tUaittsr  not  h.'i 
words,  ana  sloe*  this  #u  «o  alt  yielded  roaar  obo- 
di«nce  to  her  maOdiito. 

l  be  subject  ol  Kfoiatton  Was  then  chosen  and  dla- 
cu*a>  d.-  '.  '  • 

We  had  u  similar  visit  «t  Mr.  joint's.     In  this  cn.«o 

we  Were  received  Bud  entertained  by  tbc  lulmiinbiy 

charmiug    aud  hospitable    Mies    Louisa    Alcolt,    and 

served,  to  our  tea  by  her  Veritable  "littlo   meu,"Dow 

eleven  Hiid    thirtetti   iroar*  ui   ugu  tOKpoetlVcly.     1 

should   not    omit    to  mention   tho  genial,  sparkiinjt, 

buuoy-lated  Mr.    .Sanborn  among  tbu   uiyu   lights  ol 

|  tuts  regiou,   and  to   uptuy   my  iruudo   to  watcu  out 

| lor    his   forthcoming  orography   ol  the  Johu  Urowu 

I  wIiohi'  aoQI  is  tnarciiiug  Ou, ' 

in  me  ob  voted. pi  few  we/«o»d.MtM  .bjlzubotb  *'«»« 
body,  lorcuerlj-  ol   Baslnu,  (ateiy  ol  '^outjura,  a  biwuo 
1  WUlcU  has  beeu    u«BOCiat(Jd    in    Ul'Tarj  pur.-uitH  u  uU 
I  one  ut  leukt,  II   not  both,  ot  the  ^r^ut  ouia  tnoiiilotiid 
ni.ovc.     I  no  interesting  report  ol  Mr.  Alcott'a  lamoua 
llo.iton  school  U   due  to    the    luffuf&tijjiitnu    Miss  I'ea! 
body,     sno  Is  a  woman  ol   great  learuing  and  power  ; 
is  kuoWn  more   especially  iu    connection  with  the  m- 
i  traduction  into  this  oouulry  ol  too  Kliuiorgardun  sys- 
tem  Cl    education,  aud    lor*  Wlucii     li>  r   eutbtiaiasul 
literally   knows    uo    bounda     II or    devotion    to   tho 
training  ol  ctnlJrcu  is  tlio  irtorn  remarkeu  ou  account 
ol  the  homau  prgbabtilty  ol  bav>ug  "Miss"  od  her 
tuubstoue,  V \ 


!  A  Httle  Bos  ion  hoy  got  lost  ill  the  "Wbi"^ 
Mountains  the  other  day,  and  when  they 
found  h>m  he  was  quoting  Emerson  and  yell* 
ing  alternatcJy.  [2few>'ork  Mail.— But  uu« 
fortunately  there  fceino;  only  Kew  York  peo- 
rle  an.und,  tJve  quotation!  from  the  sage  of 
Copiord  met  with  as  little  appreciation  as 
would  p?arlt  d'*&eniinated  in  the  pr-thway  of 
certain  an'mels  condemned  ol  Moses. 


Tlie  I'rovidtMioe  Jouruiil  riQlily  rushes,  in  ati^ 
•  leal  -  Willi  (|iiftitlnns  far  luiyoii'l  tlio  ken  «»f  pour 
(niliiiary  incrlals,  a>  follows: 

NVc  liitvc  ;i  prtiffiutifl  n<liniratioii  of  Mr.  Kmer* 
srdi  and  a   profnuud    i^uorain'c  of   Hasten)  pliil* 


jovopMy.  heliiK  liuliiii-l  to  rlftss  ili'6  wiytTonibf 
Ithu  hitler  with  thai   ot  Hani  Climvilcr-il  that 
was  lii^  nanio^-wlio  (liseoveivil   ilu'  s'tM'rets  of 
the  universe  by  many  yours  steadfast  eitiitem- 
jplitiioii  of  his  own   navel.    Therefore  we  must 
express  ourselves  entirely  confounded  with  that 
extract  from  an  I J  pan  is  hiid  sent  to  the  venerable 
Dhilo.sophei'  on  his  sevenly-seventh  birthday  by 
Professor    Max    Mnller.   in    which  the  Self    is 
destrlbed  as  entirely  indepen, lent  ol  the  body, 
and  as  existing  in  a  bi«bly  MM  Hod  and  enviable 
state  when  the  eyes  are  dull,  the  ears  deaf,  the    '<fil 
limbs  heavy  and  the  memory  decayed.    It  has     is 
been   the   Occidental    impression,   not    derived      a 
from  abstract  meditation  id  the  .ureat  toe,  that     ;S 
n  man's  Self  was  Intimately  connected  with  his  i   |» 

trviilil'lt    '111(1    !.n,  I  i  Id-  .timcl  if  ill  l.m      mi,!      4  1. rut    I...    I. ...I  *S 


.1    iikiii   ,t   ni:n     ii  ii.-t      i  iu  mi.u  i'i_y    I  Ull  lll'llt'd    niLII   IMS 

mental  and.  bodily  constitution,  and  that  he  bad 
no  mote  power  to  segregate  himself  from  thorn 
titan  to  step  out  of  his  skin,  or  to  Contemplate 
his  personality  independently  than  to  see  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Hut  by  turning  a  mental 
handspring  and  standing  on  the  head,  perhaps, 
this  latest  dogma  of  the  Kastcrn  infinitudes  may 
bo  comprehensible.  If  not,  we  shall  have  to  go 
on  as  before,  unable  to  avoid  the  rheumatism  or 
political  excitement  by  separating  Self  Irom  the 
body  and  tuind. 
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....A  correspondent  of  tho  Advertiser 
makes  this  excellent  suggestion:  "If  th^ 
i  artists  aie  seeking  a  subject  for  a  picture  that 
would  he  historical  and  essentially  Ameri- 
can, let  some  one  paint  our  venerated  Halph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  his  graceful  and  atten- 
tive daughter  by  his  side,  as  he  sat  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So« 
clety  last  Thursday,  with  members  grouped 
closely  about  him,  reading  his  interesting  pa- 
per on  Thomas  Carlyle." 

The  Sabbath  changes  its  forms  from  age  t.o 
ago,  but  the  substantial  benefit  endures.  Wo 
no  longer  recite  tho  old  creeds  of  Athanaslus 
©rArius.of  Calviti  or  Hopkins.  The  forms 
are  flexible,  hut  the  uses  not  less  real.  The 
old  heart  remains  as  ever  with  its  old  human 
duties.  The  old  intellect  still  lives,  to 
nieree  the  shows  to  tho  core.  Truth  is  simple, 
and  will  not  be  antique;  is  ever  prosent,  ami 
insists  on  heing  of  this  age  and  of  this  my 
snent.  Here  is  thought,  and  love  and  truth 
and  duty,  new  as  on  the  tirst  day  of  Adam 
.  and  of  angels.    (Krnerson. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  pulpit  exists,  that 
all  over  this  country  tho  people  are  waiting 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  assures  that  op- 
portunity which  is  inestimable  to  young  men 
Btudentfc  of  theology,  for  those  largo  liberties. 
The  existence  of  tne  Sunday,  and  the  pulpit, 
waiting  for  a  weekly  sermon,  give  him  the 
very  conditions,  tho  pou  sto  he  wants.  Thar 
must  bo  filled,  and  ho  is  armed  to  fill  it.  J>e! 
him  value  his  talent  as  a  door  into  Nature. 
Let  him  see  his  performances  only  as  limita- 
tions. Then  over  all,  let  him  value  the  Ben- 
glbility  that  receives,  that  loves,  that  dares, 
that  affirms.    [Emerson. 

—  T ~"  ' 
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peopla  (Ui  the  homo  of  Kuianoii. 

Heftttatlfltr.  ami  half  totnptcd  to  turn  back, 
we  slowly  nnd  silently  nonrod  tho  bonne,  whon, 
much  to  our  dismay,  we  Raw  Mr.  Emerson  walk 
Ins  no  towards  town.    What  was  to  be  done— 
should   we  torn   IkvcK  or  walk    br— or  wliat 
Should  be  done?    This  attention  wan  nn.iworert 
lntbohtiptile.it  way  possible,  for  Mr.  Emerson1 
met  as,  and  seeing  disappointment  legibly  writ, 
ten  on  nil  our  faces,  and  also  leelntc  tho  thro* 
autograph  album*,  understood  at  a  tclnnco  our 
errand,  and  stopping,  nskod  it  we  were  on  oar 
way  to  his  house.    To  this  day,  I  cannot  tell 
which  ono  of  us  anawored  him. ' 
>,tTpon  learning  what  we  so  earn  est!  v  destrndi 
;  he  turned  at  once,  led  the  way  bock  to  Ms  home 
nattered  us  in  as  It  we  were  rcrand  ladles  I  us  loaf 
'of  three  little  school  trirls,  and  wrote  his  namt 
,{n  each  ot  onr  albums.     More  than  that,  he 

Srinted  out  several  thinns  in  the  room  thai 
ere  Hkoly  to  interest  ns,  and  then  said  that  he 
supposed  we  had  heard  ot  Miss  May  Alcott,  and 
showim?  us  a  beautifUl  panel  of  jroldomod  and, 
wild  asters,  that  hung  between  tho  two  front 
/windows,  ho  told  us  tint  it  had  been  pniated 
And  irlvon  to  him  by  Miss  Alcott's  artist  fil.«te>r. 
Wo  were  in  his  study  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
Unco  of  the  happiest  little  girls  in  the  world, 
and  t  often  wondor  now  that  I  am  older  and  can 
appreciate  the  value  ot  time.  If  Emerson  ever 
realized  what  a  memory  ho  was  hestowincrupon 
the  three  littlo  crlrls  whom  he  so  gunlally  and 
courteously  'entertained,  Forty- kiuht. 
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THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  WHITMAN  AND 
EMERSON. 


[ALT  WHITMAN'S  letters  and  postal  cards  to  me  are 
some  two  hundred  in  number,  and  range  over  nearly 
eleven  years,  from  Feb.  25,  l88t  (when  I  was  just 
across  the  river  from  him  in  Philadelphia),  down 
through  two  or  three  years  of  my  life  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
through  subsequent  years  in  Belmont  adjoining.  Several  of  them 
are  joint  letters  to  John  Burroughs,  Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucke, 
and  myself  — sent  on  first  to  me,  with  request  to  "please  forward 
to  Burroughs;  J.  B.  forward  to  Dr.  Bucke."  They  are  off-hand 
jottings,  bits  of  conversation  on  paper,  set  down  when  the  mood 
seized  him :  when  he  felt  lonely  in  his  long  dreary  waits,  sitting 
in  his  invalid  room,  looking  for  the  advent  of  his  friend  Death,  of 
whom  he  has  so  beautifully  written  in  his  last  published  poem  : 

"  Holiest  minister  of  Heaven  —  thee,  envoy,  usherer,  guide  at  last  of  all, 
Rich,  florid  loosener  of  the  stricture-knot  call'd  life, 
Sweet,  peaceful  welcome  Death."  , 

Whitman's  letters,  while  not  of  the  old,  elaborate,  epistolary 
style,  and  perfectly  natural  and  unstudied,  are  yet  informed  with  a 
I  brave,  cheery  spirit,  and  irradiated  often  with  humor,  and  full  of 
nuggety  bits  that  will  well  bear  printing  in  excerpts.  This  I  am 
having  done  in  book  form. 

The  letter  of  chief  interest  is  one  drawn  out  by  a  discussion  I 
had  with  J.  T.  Trowbridge  aa  to  Whitman's  alleged  indebtedness 

Jo  Emerson  for  the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  his  first  quarto, 
•  ''  Leaves  of  Grass.'  In  my  forthcoming  work  on  Whitman,  now 
partially  in  type  in  Scotland,  an  elaborate  exploitation  of  this  mat- 
ter is  made.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  apart  from  Whitman's 
most  positive  and  emphatic  assertion,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof 
that  his  casual  readings  of  bits  of  Emerson  in  the  magazines  was 
all  he  knew  of  the  Concord  sage  previous  to  publishing  his  first 
quarto,  that  most  astonishing  book  yet  written  by  man. 

The  letter  in  question  is  of  prime  importance  as  settling  the 


assumption  of  the  "  Emersoniads,*'  who  haughtily  affirm  that 
Emerson  had  only  a  patronizing  regard  for  the  New  York  rowdy, 
of  buffalo  strength,  and  that  he  cast  him  off  in  disgust  after  a 
short  acquaintance.  The  letter  states,  what  is  known  to  all  the 
intimate  friends  of  both,  that  their  friendship  continued  unbroken 
to  the  end  of  Emerson's  life,  and  that  it  was  he  who  always  sought 
Whitman,  loving  his  magnetism  and  strength,  the  divinity  in  him, 
and  appreciating  it  to  the  full. 

Here  is  Whitman's  letter  :*  — 

Camden,  Feb.  25,  '87,  Noon. 

Dear  W.  S.  K.(  —  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  I  had  read 
Emerson  before  starting  L[eaves]  of  G[rass]  or  not.  The  fact 
happens  to  be  positively  that  I  had  not.  The  basis  and  body  and 
genesis  of  the  L.  (differing  I  suppose  from  Em.  and  many  grandest 
poets  and  artists)  was  and  is  that  I  found  and  find  everything  in 
the  common  concrete,  the  broadcast  materials,  the  flesh,  the  common 
passions,  the  tangible  and  visible  &c,  and  in  the  average — and 
that  I  radiate,  work,  from  these  outward  —  or  rather  hardly  wish  to 
leave  here  but  to  remain  and  "celebrate"  it  all. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  this  may  be  or  not  be  it  is  certainly 
not  Emersonian  —  not  Shakspere,  not  Tennyson  —  indeed,  the  an- 
tipodes of  E.  and  the  others  in  essential  respects.  But  I  have  not 
suggested  or  exprest  myself  well  in  my  book  unless  I  have,  in  a 
sort,  included  them  and  their  sides  and  expressions  too  —  as  this  ' 
orb  the  world  means  and  includes  all  climes,  all  sorts.  L.  of  G.'s 
word  is  the  body,  including  all,  including  the  intellect  and  soul ; 
E.'s  word  is  mind  (or  intellect  or  soul). 

If  I  were  to  unbosom  to  you  in  the  matter  I  should  say  that  I 
never  cared  so  very  much  for  E.'s  writings,  prose  or  poems!  But 
ffrom  his  first  personal  visit  and  two  hours  with  me  in  Brooklyn 
in  1866  ('65?)  [Whitman  means  1855]  1  had  a  strange  attach- 
ment and  love  for  A//«,and  his  contact,  talk,  company,  magnetism. 
I  welcomed  him  deepest  and  always;  yet  it  began  and  continued 
on  his  part,  entirely  —  Me  always  sought  me.  We  probably  had  a 
dozen  (possibly  twenty)  of  these  meetings,  talks,  walks  &c.  Some 
five  or  six  times  —  sometimes  New  York,  sometimes  Boston  — 
had  good  long  dinners  together.  I  was  very  happy.  I  don't  think 
I  was  at  my  best  with  him  ;  he  always  did  most  of  the  talking; 
I  am  sure  he  was  happy  too. 

That  visit  to  me  at  Sanborn's  by  E.  and  family  (see  pp.  189-90 
•Specimen  Days')  and  the  splendid  formal-informal  family  dinner 
to  me  next  day,  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  '81,  by  E.,  Mrs.  E„  and  all.  I 
consider  not  only  a  victor-event  in  my  life,  but  it  is  an  after-expla- 
nation of  so  much,  and  offered  as  an  apology,  peace-offering,  justi- 
fication of  much  that  the  world  knows  not  of.  My  dear  friend,  I 
think  I  know  R.  W.  E.  better  than  anybody  else  knows  him,  and 
loved  him  in  proportion  —  but  quietly.     Much  was  revealed  to  me. 

Walt  Whitman. 

I  think  this  letter  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  friendships  of  great  men.  It  is  the  complement  of  Emerson's 
first  letter  to  Whitman :  — 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  it  July,  1855. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonderful  gift 
of '  Leaves  of  Grass.'  I  find  it  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit 
and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  contributed.  I  am  very  happy 
in  reading  it,  as  great  power  makes  us  happy.  It  meets  the  de- 
mand I  am  always  making  of  what  seems  the  sterile  and  stingy 
nature,  as  if  too  much  handiwork,  or  too  much  lymph  in  the  tem- 
perament, were  making'our  western  wits  fat  and  mean. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.  I  have  great 
joy  in  it.  I  find  incomparable  things  said  incomparably  well,  as 
they  must  be.  I  find  the  courage  of  treatment  which  so  delights 
us,  and  which  large  perception  only  can  inspire. 

I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet  must 
have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere,  for  such  a  start.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  a  little,  to  see  if  this  sunbeam  were  no  illusion ;  but  the 
solid  sense  of  the  book  is  a  sober  certainty.  It  has  the  best 
merits,  namely,  of  fortifying  and  encouraging. 


I  did  not  know  until  I  last  night  saw  the  book  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  that  I  could  trust  the  name  as  real  and  available  for  a' 
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post-office.     1  wish  to  see  my  benefactor,  and  have  felt  much  like 
striking  my  tasks  and  visiting  New  York  to  pay  you  my  respects. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

Whitman's  letter  rounds  out  the  story  which  this  letter  of  Emer- 
son to  him  thus  began.  It  settles  all  disputes.  Like  broad-based 
granite  rocks,  the  two  stand :  let  the  bitter  brine  of  malice  and 
envy  and  misrepresentation  dash  against  them  forever,  —  they 
cannot  shake  their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these  two  men, 
the  greatest  of  their  generation  in  America,  loved  each  other, 
and  that  Emerson  especially,  the  sensitive,  clerical  seer-poet, 
found  his  complement  in  the  powerful  magnetism  and  rugged 
strength  of  Whitman,  much  as  he  did  in  Thomas  Carlyle.  This 
'letter  of  Whitman's  throws  a  side  light  on  its  writer's  poems 
of  friendship.  Walt  Whitman,  who  is  so  far  the  most  sadly 
misunderstood  man  in  history,  left  not  only  his  carols  of  life 
and  death,  war  and  love,  vibrating  in  the  air,  but  he  introduced 
a  new  friendship  among  men,  and  was  himself  the  prototype  of 
it,  in  his  own  pure  and  beautiful  life,  —  a.  manly  comradeship  that 
sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  and  outworks  of  suspicious  pride  in 
the  irresistible  might  of  its  love. 

"  Scented  herbage  of  my  breast, 
Leaves  from  you  I  glean,  I  write,  to  be  perused  best  afterwards, 
Tomb-leaves,  body-leaves  growing  up  above  me,  above  death. 

O  slender  leaves  I    O  blossoms  of  my  blood!    I  permit  you  to  tell  in  your  own  way  ~4    ^ 

of  the  heart  that  is  under  you."  5    « 

It  was  this  strong  magnetic  love  and  tlie  superb  moral  and  spir-  j^  *g 

itual  endowment  of  Walt  Whitman  that  attracted  Emerson. 

William  Shane  Kennedy. 
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The    Critic 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  6,  188a. 


By    Emerson's   Grave. 
We  stand  by  Emerson's  new-made  grave  without  sadness 
— indeed  a  solemn  joy  and  faith,  almost  hauteur — our  soul- 
ben  ison  no  mere 

'Warrior  rest,  thy  task  is  done,' 

for  one  beyond  the  warriors  of  the  world  lies  surely  sym- 
bolled  here.  A  just  man,  poised  on  himself,  all-loving,  all- 
enclosing,  and  sane  and  clear  as  the  sun.  Nor  does  it  seem 
so  much  Emerson  himself  we  are  here  to  honor — it  is  con- 
science, simplicity,  culture,  humanity's  attributes  at  their 
best,  yet  applicable  if  need  be  to  average  affairs,  and  eligible 
to  all. 

So  used  are  we  to  suppose  a  heroic  death  can  only  come 
from  out  of  battle  or  storm,  or  mighty  personal  contest,  or 
amid  dramatic  incidents  or  danger,  (have  we  not  been  taught 
so  for  ages  by  all  the  plays  and  poems  ?)  that  few  even  of 
those  who  most  sympathizingly  mourn  Emerson's  departure 
will  fully  appreciate  the  ripened  grandeur  of  that  event,  with 
its  play  of  calm  and  fitness,  like  evening  light  on  the  sea. 

How  I  shall  henceforth  dwell  on  the  blessed  hours  when, 
not  long  since,  I  saw  that  benignant  face,  the  clear  eyes, 
the  silently  smiling  mouth,  the  form  yet  upright  in  its  great 
age — to  the  very  last,  with  so  much  spring  and  cheeriness, 

Continued  on  next  page* 


Tot  the  Yeoman's  Gazette. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication' 
of  the  long  expected  History  of  Concord,  by  | 
Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck.     We  congratulate' 
both  the  author  and  the  public,  on  its'  ttp-i 
pearance.    This  is  a  work  that,  from  its  na-j 
ture  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry.     Mr.  Shat-' 
tuck  has  devoted  to  it  many  years.     He  has 
explored  not  only  the  ancient  records  and 
traditions  in  this  town,  but  also  the  manu- 
script Colony  Records  in  Boston,  and  the 
general  and  local  historical  works  relating 
to  the   settlement   and  early   affairs  of  the 
Colony,  for  hints  and  facts  to'  illustrate  his 
narrative.     We  understand  that  still  anoth- 
er source  of  Mr.  Shattuck's  materials,  has 
been  a  very  large  correspondence  with  gen- 
tlemen versed  in  American  antiquities,  and 
with  persons  possessing  family  papers  which 
might  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  Concord.     We  believe  he  has  a- 
vailed  himself  of  every  source  of  information 
which  dilligence  could  command.     The  re- 
sult is  before  us.     He  has  produced  a  work 
of  great  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  ol 
permanent  value.   He  writes  in  a  plain  siyhi 
free  from  all  affectation,  sticking  close  hi  tos 
story,  and  never  indulging  himself  in  exten-. 
ded  inferences  and  reflections. 

The  book  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  histo- 
ry of  Bedford,  Acton,  Lincoln  and  Carlisle. 
We  trust  that  every  family  in  this  town,  and 
in  the  towns  once  included  within  it, '  will 
procure  and  preserve  a  copy  of  this  work. 
It  will  do  much  to  promote  an  object,, 
whose  importance  has,  of  late,  been  dul) 
felt  in  New  England, — the  acquaintance! 
in  our  whole  community,  with  the  history  of 
their  country.  E. 


SUNMfgSRALD. 

_. ,  SUBDAY,  AUGUST  28, 1883. 

Thk  protest  against  the  dead  lancuaffes  i 

/ft  college  fetich  it  not  new  this  year.    8oin 

jot  the  best  ruled*  have  been  alive  to  the  eml 

for  years.    Ralph  Waldo   Emerson  gave  tfe' 

sum  of  thl<*  protest  In  a  lecture  read  in 

ton  on  the  3d  of  Maroh.  1844.     He  said: 

The  /indent  im>Kiini'P\  Willi  incut  beauty  of 
structure,  contain  wonderful  remain-  of  nvn- 
Ins,  which  draw,  nnd  nlwava  will  draw,  cor. 
tain  likendnded  men — Greek  men,  nnd  Roman 
men— in  all  countries,  to  t  olr  studv;  nut  i»y 
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and  such  an  absence  of  decrepitude,  that  even  the  term 
venerable  hardly  seemed  fitting.  | 

Perhaps  the  life  now  rounded  and  completed  in  its  mortal 
development,  and  which  nothing  can  change  or  haTnTmore, 
has  its  most  illustrious  halo,  not  in  its  splendid  intellectual 
or  esthetic  products,  but  as  forming  in  its  entirety  one  out 
of  the  few,  (alas  !  how  few  !)  perfect  and  flawless  excuses 
for  being,  of  the  entire  literary  class. 

We  can  say,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  It  is  not 
we  who  come  to  consecrate  the  dead— we  reverently  come 
to  receive,  if  so  it  may  be,  some  consecration  to  ourselves 
and  daily  work  from  him.  Walt  Whitman. 

Emerson's  Burial  Day. 

With  Emerson  dead,  it  almost  seems  folly  to  live.  Such  is  the 
power  of  great  men  to  rule  us  even  in  death.  Whatever  fate  be- 
falls them  seems  the  felicity  most  to  be  desired.  The  frivolous  and 
mercenary  times,  the  shallow  noise  of  politics,  and  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  great  world — how  Vain  and  empty  it  all  seems  compared 
with  the  bright  and  star-like  genius  and  the  serene  and  reassur- 
ing presence  of  him  who  is  buried  in  Concord  this  day.  What 
a  blank  there  in  New  England  !  Emerson  furnished  something 
like  the  ozone  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  breath 
of  the  serene  and  cloudless  mountain  tops;  and  though  that  is 
there-still  and  will  remain,  yet  when  the  source  of  it  is  gone, 
one  cannot  but  feel  as  if  the  very  land  and  climate  were  impov- 
erished._  I^jwa^undjoiU^ly  Emerson's  time  to  die  ;  the  gods 


were  impatient  of  his  long  tarrying  among  us;  his  mind,  like 
some  rare  essence  that  would  no  longer  brook  restraint,  had 
cracked  the  phial  in  which  it  was  held,  and  had  begun  to  escape, 
And  now  his  work  is  done.  The  spell  called  living  is  broken. 
And  does  the  real  living  now  begin  ?  Wc  know  not  and  can 
never  know.  We  only  know  that  the  form  of  him  who  was  so 
little  of  earth  is  placed  away  beyond  our  ken  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  mother  on  this  April  day.  The  door  that  opens  and  shuts 
but  once  to  mortal  man  closes  behind  hira  and  we  shall  see  him 
no  more.  What  lies  beyond  that  door  is  not  given  to  human  eyes 
to  behold,  or  human  intelligence  to  surmise. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  lived  upon  the  earth  at  the  same 
time  with  sucn  a  man  as  Emerson —to  have  seen  the  perfect  flow- 
ering of  the  New  England  race  and  culture,  after  a  century  or 
more  of  preparation.  As  one  of  his  younger  contemporaries  my 
life  has  been  most  fortunate,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  that  no  words 
of  mine  can  adequately  measure.  His  like  or  his  peer  we  shall 
not  see  again.  He  seems  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  and  to 
crown  and  complete  the  series  in  that  direction.  He  carried  the 
typical  New  England  traits  and  qualities— its  shrewdness,  its 
common-sense,  its  thrift,  its  curiosity,  its  penetration,  its  con- 
science, its  implacable  good-nature — into  heights  where  they  were 
never  carried  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  carried  again. 
He  scaled  the  empyrean  in  the  guise  of  a  quick  and.  canny  New 
England  farmer.  Not  a  flowing,  opulent,  luxurious  soul ;  but 
a  pure,  penetrating,  far-reaching  one,  the  quality  of  his  genius 
ajolian,  or  like  the  sound  of  a  horn  amid  the  hills,  single,  far-heard, 
bewitching,  and  burdened  with  beauty  and  mystery.  What  a 
call  and  what  an  incitement  was  in  him  to  all  noble  thinking  and  , 
noble  living.  Amid  the  decay  of  the  old  faiths,  or  rising  out  of  | 
them  like  Phoenix  from  the  ashes,  he  showed  and  was  a  higher 
and  purer  faith,  than  our  Puritan  fathers  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

What  sweet,  nutty,  meaty,  compact  books  he  has  bequeathed 
us :  germinal,  brain  repairing,  full  of  phosphorus  :  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  thought  without  any  of  the  husks  and  shells. 
How  his  poetry,  how  his  prose  is  winnowed  1 

'I  hung  my  verses  in  the  wind, 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 
AH  were  winnowed  through  and  through, 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true.' 

Heabridges  and  concentrates  like  the  alchemy  of  nature.     No- 


a  wonderful  drowsmosi  of  u»«k*.  *"<i>v  bad  ex- 
acted the  itiidy  of  all  muh.  Onoti  (»av  two 
centuries  aao),  Lutln  and  Greek  liftrl  a  ••riot 
mixtion  toHlltha  sennre  ami  eultnio  there  wan 


In  Europe,  ami  mathematics  imtl  a  niomuh- 
tary  Importance  at  Homo  era  of  activity  in 
lihvmosl  nclene.o.  These  thing*  Ijecmne 
stereotyped  as  tihuatlun,  a*  the  m. in- 
ner ot  men  K  lint  the  good  aplnt 
lever  cared  for  the  college*,  anil  tumuli 
all  men  an  I  boys  were  now  drilled  In  Linn, 
linek  and  mtit  leimilic-t,  n  hnd  quite  lelt  lhe«c 
shell  high  and  dry  on  tho  beach,  and  w.iiitow 
i-.ro illiiix  nmi  feeding  other  mutters  at  'tier 
end*  of  tho  world,  iflit  In  a  hundred  hurn  schools 
and  co/lones  this  wnrfire  iiKaln-t  Colli, mm 
aen^e  mill  goes  on.  Four 'or  rtxorten  war-, 
tho  pupil  I.  Darting  Greek  and  Latin,  and. ai 
soon  ai  ho  lonrra  tho  nn  ver-uy,  h*  It  l«  III  II- 
orously  ntyiod,  ho  nhuu  tho  o  hooka  lor  toe 
lii-tilioc.  Some  thousands  of  young  men  are 
Ki'ndilated  at  our  rolietres  In  ttit-i  country  every 
your,  and  tho  portions  who  at  4um>bih  .till 
read  (truck  can  all  ho  counted  on  your  hand, 
1  novnr  n  el  with  ton.  Four  or  five  iiBrs'innl 
havo  scon  who  read  Plato.  riii»  l«  not  tin-  nil. 
Jurd,  that  the  whole  liberal  lai  nt  of  thin  conn 
try  should  bo  directed  In  its  bent  youu  on 
studies  which  lead  to  nothing? 
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The* Old  Manee,  the  Wayside  and 
Sleepy  Hollow  as  They  are  Now— 
Hawthorne's  Haunts  at  Concord  and 
His  Grave— His  Work-Boom  in  the 
Tower. 


la  the  lately- published  volume  on  "  Worthy 
Women  of  the  Fust  Century,*'  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Women's  Department  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  by  far  the  largest 
space  is  devoted  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley  of 
Concord.  Massachusetts,  who  was  for  m%ny 
years  mistress  of  the  "  Old  Manse.''  Of  the 
strangers,  or  mere  chance  acquaintances,  who 
Were  drawn  by  their  interest  in  that  storied 
house  to  vi?it  it  during  the  time  of  her  resi- 
dence there,  not  a  few,  as  {hey  read  this  pleas- 
ant memorial  of  a  charming  woman,  will 
recall  her  gracious  and  nolle  presence,  and 
the  cordiality  with  which  she  received  persons 
who,  with  a  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  the  , 
occasion,  asked  permission  to  take  a  look  st 
the  place. 

7 IIP.  OLD  MANSE. 

The  writer  of  tins  sketch  was  one  of  those 
who  had  come  us; ier  the  spell  of  the  great 
iomancei;  and  journeying  through  the  his- 
toric town,  tarried  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Keing  the  "  Old  !Manse,"  scarcely  expecting 
more  than  to  Uxwat  the  exterior,  but  dually, 
after  gazing  wistfully  down  tne  long  ash  lined 
avenue,  made  bold  to  approach  the  wide-open 
front  door,  and  standiag  on  the  sunken  dag- 
stone  at  the  threshold. at  las:  lifted  the  carious 
iron  knocker  and  gave  a  timorous  rap.  The 
icsult  of  this  venturing  was  a  kind  greeting 
and  invitation  from  the  mistress,  the  very 
lady  whose  name  appears  above,  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  and  de- 
scendant of  G  vcrnor  Bradford,  wlo  was  the 
first  to  hold  that  cSice  ;n  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny. Sbewas  then  a  little' more  than  s.x:y 
years  old,  a  very  handsome  an;  remarkable 
locking  pcrson.tdiLwith  hair  as  white  as  snow, 
tut  t>ts  full  of  the  lire  and  feeling  of  youth, 
dark,  bright, earnest,  kind  eyes, which  give  the 
stranger  a  welcome  in  tie  Mrs:  glanc; :  and 
tcr  manner  was  tit  haziest  combination  of 
grace, sweetness  and  simplicity, wholly  uncon- 
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"•entice .il, without  formality,  but  characterized 
by  dignity,  which  at  once  Won  ad mir -/don, and 
homage  She  took  i  .->  iuto  the  cosey  little 
dark -panelled  r.  :si  at  the  lefl, which  had  oueei 
teen  oJd  Doctor  Ripley's  sleeping  apartm-int, 
but  when  Hawthorne  brought  his  bride  there 
had  been  used  a?  a  parlor,  so  often  mentioned 
in  his  •'  Ncte-Sook "  as  the  dear,  de/fght- 
ful  place,  freshened  and  brightened  by 
Jowers  and  bode?  and  pictures,  where  ae  Irst 
felt  the  meanm^*of  what  it  was  to  b*  at  home, 
wly.re  so  many  roy&J.zussts  were  entertained  i 
and  so  miny  rarely  happy  days  and  tvenic  ~ 
ere  passed  •  a. place  whi:h  must  be  haunted, 
ghosts  ever  fome  ba:k,  ry  such  bri^t 
pieces  as  tfaeTboieaqs  &zd  Dr,  Cblnaicg 
cmd  Margaret  filler.     Then  she  showed  m"! 

?*fi  si£;0$h  ^C  P*c^«^o^  and  panelled 
ball|tito  tie  entfosim  which  was  hi:  ga.-. 

"the 


w 

;* 


den    and    half    orchard. 
Old    willow,     the     rear 


where    gr^w 
trres     "an  i     the 

gnarled  apple  trees  so  familiar  in 
Hawthorne's  description  :  and  down  the  path 
which  was  worn  into  the  green  sward  from 
the  door  we  went  io  the  river  which  runs  at 
the  foot— if  a  stream  can  be  said  to  run  which 
is  so  sluggish  that  Hawthorne  said  he  could 
not  tell  which  way  the  current  set  And  then, 
before  we  returned  to  the  honse,  we  stepped 
over  the  low  wall  Into  the  field  where  the 
monument  was,  and  she  explained  ths  posi- 
tion of  the  Americans  and  titj  British  at  the 
Concord  fight. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day.  Toat  November 
afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  mildness,  and 
it  shed  a  genial  aspect  over  the  antique  sad- 
colored  house.  Everything  favored  me:  and 
the  gracious  woman  who  made  me  feel  free 
to  be  there  seemed  in  some  sense  to  belong 
^with  the  permanence,  the  old-time  d -gutty  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  mansion.  Since  then 
some  "spirit  in  my  feet"  has  taken  me 
again  and  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Manse,  made  dsuV.y  interesting  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Note-book,"  and  so  much 
matter  relative  to  many  of  the  remarkable 
persons  who  have  been  associated  with  iL 

The  house,  built  in  17C-3,  seems  of  late  years 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  :  time,  at 
least,  has  not  aged  it:  perhaps  because  it  had 
reached  long  ago  the  riajl  expression  of  an- 
tiquity beyond  which  there  couli  be  no 
change  but  that  of  decay  :  or  it  may  be  that 
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in  its  creen  garniture  tbe  ancient  mission 
lookedeven  cheer'u1  though  a  faded,  weather* 
worn,  old-fashioned  house,  whose  venerable 
walls  and  curioui  windows  and  gimbrel  roof 
tea  lo  every  paasti  that  it  belong  to  an  a^e 

cone  by. 

If  Hawthorne's  spirit  should  Use  a  fancy 
to  hover  about  the  spot,  he  weu'.d  dni 
no  inroraticns  to  complain  of  or  to  innoy  his 
cor. ><?rv stive  notion*.  There  is  a  new  rustic 
brides  of  z:eatpKfciTesqaencss  spanning  tie 
striae  at  the  en-  of  the  lovely  avenue  beside 
Lie  neld.  un.'.er  the  {utfo  iiry  wall  of  which 
the  British  soldiers  lie:  and  across  it,  facing 
the  bridge,  stands  the  bronze  "minute  man,' 
in  heroic  proportion*,  instinct  with  life,  hi* 


„%  .-',»-►. 


&}0 


3u.\.  -, 


his    arm    nerved 


the  £:ht,  hi?  :..oe  resolute,  his  w; 

alive  fcr  action.    But  tfeew  do  not  fete  my 

thing  from  the  s^an^ily  s^claded,  quiet  aspev*. 
cf  ihe  p.ace.  T^-e  c  re  hard-  gi:  .lea  l^.ks 
■SCaost  as  it  did  when,  ^ve-and<hirty  years 
ago,  the  shy  youn 


'•*  ...   :u 


down  the  grassy  *alk  to  the  water  side  for 
the  ^caTl^tcardtodl  ffottfers,  the  J>|ue  pickerel 
weed,-#K  dem&fcisMfclpoad.Uhes  with  which 


Ihe  va^s 


an:  Lis  hr.le  *tu:y 

texe  to  b«  titled;  for.  as  he  gently  intimites 
when  speaking of  the  change  from  his 
bachelor  rooms,  "there  Is  a  happier 
disposal  of  thiogs  now.';  The  willow  which 
tossed  its  long  branches  athwart  the  roof  of  the 
study— the  very  room  from  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son saw  the  fight— was  broken  off  at  the  stump 
long  ago,  but  apple  trees,  old  and  gnarled  even 
in  Hawthorne's  daycare  there  yet,  venerated 
survivors  of  generations  of  men  who  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  planted.  Little 
boats  lie  at  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
where  he  used  to  secure  the  "  Pond  Lily'1 
which  he  bought  of  Tuoreau— a  snug,  pretty 
craft,  in  which  the  poet-naturalist  had 
voyaged  on  the  silent  Musketaquid  and 
Assabe*  until  he  knew  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  shores  and  every  secret 
thicket  along  their  curves,  and  all  the 
creatures  that  swim  m  the  waters.  Toe  loDg 
stretches  of  meadow  maintain  their  verdant 
monotony— the  "  broad  and  peaceful  mead- 
ows" which  he  found  among  the  most  repose- 
ful, "the  most  satisfying  objects  in  natural 
3cenery."  On  that  summer  afternoon  how 
suggestive  they  were  of  him,  he  used  to  stroll 
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over  them  so  often!  and  on  one  of  his  last 
rambles  there,  before  he  went  to  Europe, 
Fields  tells  how  they  two  "  lay  in  the  grass  in 
the  sunshine,  while  Hawthorne  talked  of  him- 
self and  his  life  there." 

THE  WAYSIDE, 

But  is  not  all  the  region  rich  is  associations 
of  Hawthorne."  From  the  u  Old  Manse"  to 
which  he  took  his  bride  we  went  to  "The 
Wayside,"  from  which,  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  later,  on  a  May  morning,  with 
a  wreath  of  apple-blossoms  lying  on  his  coffin, 
he  was  borne  to  the  church  where  memorial 
services  w^ere  held  over  his  dead  form,  and 
the  townspeople  crowded  in  eager  curiosity  to 
look  at  him  who  when  living  had  kept  himself 
so  shyly  aloof  from  them.  His  purchase  of 
•'The  Wayside,"  about  IS.jC,  he  spoke  of  as 
*'  buying  an  estate."  There  he  wrote  the 
Sketches  called  %,#Our  Old  Ildmc, " 
and  began  "The  Dolliver  Romance."  Ir, 
was  hie  last  home,  whence  he  started  on  the 
White  Mountain  trip  with  President  Pierce, 
from  which  he  never  returned  alive.  It 
is  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Manse, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  below  Emerson'3 
house  and  near  by  Alcott's,  and  is 
so  close  upon  the  highway  that  the 
name— which  he  himself  gave  it— is  most  ap- 
propriate ;  a  yellowish-brown  house,  with  a 
square  tower  built  under  his  direction.  The 
place  once  belonged  to  the  Alcott  property, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  set  out  by  the 
father  of  the  author  of  "  Little  Women"— as 
the  venerable  author  seems  to  prefer  to  be 
known,  rather  than  by  his  own  books.  In 
front  it  is  screened  by  a  thick  growth  of 
larches  and  spruce  ;  at  the  back  the  ground 
rises  in  a  high  ridge,  thickly  wooded,  and 
along  this  Hawthorne  had  a  foot-path  where 
he  could  walk  back  and  forth  completely  con- 
cealed. 

For  absolute  seclusion  when  writing  he  had 
the  t^wer  built,  in  wbich  is  a  little  room 
locking  into  the  tree-tops— scarcely  twelve 
feet  square,  and  reached  by  a  steep,  narrosr 
staircase.  More  out  of  Ibe  world  be  scarcely 
could  have  been;  and  the  place  is  plain  and 

simple  even to  austerity.    One  window  looks 
into  the  thick  wood  which  separates  the  little 
domain  from  that  of  Mr.  Bull,  the  grape 
culturist;  the  opposite  one  looks  toward  the 
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and  put  up  by  Julian  Hawthorne:  "Olym- 
pus," "Harvard,*'  and  "J.  Hawthorne." 
The  sides  of  the  sloping  ceiling  have  been 
decorated  with  Lndscapea  done  by  Arthur 
Gray  on  the  plastering;  and  the  chimney- 
piece  Is  bordered  -with  ivy  nndmorniris  clones 
enclosing  the  words:  "In  memory  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  Born  July  4,  .1801:  died! 
May  10,  1801." 

The  house,  which  is  old  and  has  low-ceiled 
rooms  with  beams  crossing  overhead,  had 
some  tradition,  which  Thorcau  knew  about. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  boarding-school, 
and  is  going  to  decuy. 

SLEETY    HOLLOW. 

One  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  Hawthorne 

during  his  long  residence  at  Concord  was  tho 

lovely  little  basin,  set  in  a  rim  of  wood,  known 

ss   Bleepy   Hollow— a   bright  and   cheerful 

cemetery,  where  he  and  many  whom  he  cared 

for  in  life  are  buried.    I  was  there  on  one  of 

the  divinest  September  days  that   was  ever 

made,  and  I  went  to  it  across  some  sunny 

fields— happy-looking  fields  theyAwere  oh  that 

superb  afternoon— through  the  long,  dry  grass 

flecked  with  golden-rod  and  blue  with  dwarf 

asters,  and  colored  of  a  warm  marroon  in 

great    patches     where    a     feathery,     reil- 

topped     wild    grass    was   In   bloom;    and 

so   by   this   short    cut    struck    the    broad 

woodland  road  leading  down  to  the  hollow. 

The  way  was  skirted  with  pines,  indescri. 

bably  soft  and  delicate  and  cool-looking,  and 

all  along  gTew  the  same  flowers  and  low, wild 

roses  full  of  scarlet  hips,  a  bunch  of  which  I 

broke  off  for  Hawthorne's  sake.    The  natural 

beauty  of   the   place   appeared  at  once  as, 

making  a  turn,  Sleepy  Hollow  was  before  me 

—a  deep  green  basin,  as  if  a  pond  had  settled 

away  and  left  it  open,  dry  and  sunny;  around 

the  edge  winds  an  avenue  bordered  by  beauti- 

|  ful  wllJ  things,  wn*3dbine,  raspberry,  golden - 

rod,  flower  and  vine  and  shrub;   and  it  is 

guarded  by  a  rai),  hand-high,  on  the  edi?e.  Oa 

jthe  outer  side  the  ground  rises  in  natural  in- 

f  equalities,  and  here  and   there   among  the 

knolls,  approached  by  winding  footpaths  over 

the  moes  and  the  resinous  roots  of  the  pines, 

!  which  almost  answer  for  steps  are  the  lots 

jj  where  the  dead  are  buried. 

It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  Margaret  Ful« 
ler:  and  here  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
thorne wee  wont  to  walk,  discoursing  upon 


the  ancients,  and  upon  lofty  themes  of  philoso- 
phy and  poesy:  so  that  Sleepy  Hollow,  beside 
its  sacredncss  as  a  burial-place,  has  a  sort  of 
classic  character  and  belongs  to  literature,  as 
do  Ambleside  and  Sunnyside,  Abbottsford 
and  the  Lake  region. 

IIAWTIIOllKfi's  GRAVE. 

Hawthorne's  last  resting-place  is  in  the  part 
of  the  grounds  he  liked  best— in  an  opening 
among  the  tall  pines  where  there  is  a  triangular 
space,  with  a  three-faced  post  of  hewn  stone  at 
each  corner,  and  a  low  hedge  around  it.  Back 
of  it  the  ground  descends  abruptly— a  wooded 
hillside  reaching  to  a  fair  meadow,  dented  by 
a  little  pool,  beyond  which  forest  shuts  out 
the  world.  His  grave,  marked  by  a  low, 
curved  slab  of  white  marble,  on  which  is  the 
one  word  "Hawthorne,"  Is  alone.  His  w«fe 
died  in  England,  where  her  body  still  remains. 

A.  B.  H. 


OUR  GREAT  NOVELIST, 

A    Protest   from   tho    Son 
Hawthorne. 


The  Result  of  a  Family  Dis- 
agreement. 


TSio  Ofl'enco    of    Mr.    Georjje 
Parsons  Latlirop. 


May  t  be  allowed,  writes  Julian  Hawthorne 
from  London  to  tho  editor  of  the  Now  York 
TiibiMio,  throcgh  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  discharge  a  fluty  mado  incumbent 
upon  me  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  work 
ontttlcd ''A  Study  of  Hawthorne,"  by  George 
Pnrtoi>8  I.alhrop?  It  is  n  duty  which  I  would 
gladly  evade,  as  being  both  h  painful  and  an 
ungracious  one;  but  1  speak  bs  the  chosen 
mouthpiece  oE  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  family  who 
yet  bear  his  name;  and  furthermore  1  tspeak  In 
behalf  of  thoso  whom  death  has  deprived  of 
tho  power  to  defend  themselves. 

It  in  not  unknown  that  the  late  Mr.  Haw. 
thorne  had  a  etrong  aversion  to  being  made 
the  subject  of  any  work  of  a  biographical  na- 
ture— to  having  the  details  of  his  private  life 
revealed  and  their  frignilicanco  commented  on, 
or  made,  the  ba?is  for  theories  of  his  eharac 
■fccr.    ThU  aversion  ho  reneatcitly  declared  to 
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reed  upon  tnrii  data  only  as  thoso  vniumot  merits  of    Irving   »n.|    Hawthorne    •in.!    ii.n  u 

and  tleoi her  published  writings  ronlnlnod,  oilier  contrasting  Ilavvt  home  with'  the  ear  J  2  iz  rt*f  ~  go2"2       £ 

Not  long  after  tho   Ismir  of  (ho  notebook?,  t^uZ?\  P-oV.cll*ls).  "»'»  coun  inced  mo  that  jJ  «  p5  s  5  .=  =  ■=  J  «       g 

n  large  number  of  papers,  among  them  manv  slrancc.    My  sister  tlnm  nrtdr.s*crt  to  him  -i  ~  og2«"f  fi„£.g  2  = 

letters  of   x  peculiarly  private   and  delicate  I?  f.Vil^'fe  U|  on  Vr'   !'!,thr'M>  his  promise  2  =  |.=  £  |  *.Sf,  S  &  3  * 

nature,  tern  loft  unprotected.    These  paper,  U?  iS^Srn1.11?!^™  n,Hi  m-v  fM,,or'8  a  -  e^-=  **-■=  o  I  -g 

awl  'eltors  Mrs.   Hawthorne    l,ml    I  0  t  'r  hw   fnmllv        tS      'y     !,H    e*l»Kw»«l    to  g  -'S  *■? «  «  =  £  =  o  8  | 

:K»r°  •• "" -»<«™»  ' /£ '^"-fer-rtsi, js  I  jri  f£ : m §  i « 

as  lo  the  letters  and  papers  aiiove  referred  to  5  S-E  *  -  -  5«J  o  «  5  ,© 

never  to  lot  them  paw  from  his  hands,  or  be  business  men,  to  cancel  a   book  iHo   ™i..2  •  «•-  *"  a* I  5-'C  2  tc 

open  to  foreign  perusal.    Somo   months   be-  part  of  which  was  already  in  type:  •iii.ifn7i.il  3  .5  °    "S  S*  E  2*v     §  -S 

fore  her  death,  her  son  was  railed  to  America,  m>«i  to  Mr.  I.alhrop's  letter  I  replied  still  ivi*  *E  8  =  S  *  0  g  =  8  5  a. 

and  expecting  lo  return  almost  immediately,  mrwhai  seemed  to  me  the  hurl  or  1  nor.    .»  &  2  £  2  c^f"  S  c~  t  = 

hr  left  tho   legacy  with  her  in  KtiroUc.    Clr-  the   matter.     Messrs.   Osgood     siiKni,Si?i  5  *  5  e  «     -w«,i"efl  a 

comstanceis  prevented  his  rejoining  h«r  when  wrote  me  the  information'  (lint   Mr     i.iffl  a  2  gr  S  >■  =  «  CJ!  g  t  5 

he  had  expected  to  do  so,  anil  before  a  reunion  «ow  saw  no  reason  for  makiiiir  -inv  „,»      !P  2  °'o  -  c  «     .-,  S  "  ft  fc  * 

could  be  made  possible,  she  died.    Mr.   (i.   P.  tlunu  "  the  work,  ami  by  tl.o  t,     J  „S  '  *'  ■-*■£»--•-     2S*  5 

liitlirop,   who  had  already  been  admitted  to  a  Coived  an  early  copy  of  the  work    UnYJ    „  .  <-c  ~£  ~S  *  S  «f  ?"r  K  T1 

friendly  fooling  with   the  family,   now   con-  fusai  of  which    convinced   me  tin  11    0  ,,'.,  J'°"  _i  E .Lc2  E '=  '-  >  '=  *2      £ 

uected  himself  with   It  by  marriage,  and  the  Indeed  the  Tact.                                      '  "Ul  wa3  3  =5  E-Sfl  {?£!»  5  S 

cider  daughter  of  Mr.   Hawthorne,  bring  in-  'Sl,,;h  I'-V-   of  tlio  public  t\s  ninv  ),«„  ^„„  j 

capacitated  by  illness  from  attending  to  tho  •'»*  "Sttnly,'-  an. I    anion-  thoin  uJnl     ?. 

arrangement  of  aSTaifB,  and  the  son  being  still  I-athrop  liiihsclf,   ml^ht  flunk    tl.m  l\\       .  1 

tmavoidnbly  on  tho  other  sido  of  the  Atlantic,  ov"  ha»  ^«<-'n  dune,  and  cannot  be  rccu ivV' 

Mr.  Lalhrop  assumed  direction,  and  most  of  T»««  u-i,.  «  ,.                 ".cu, 

tho  personal  offueln,  including  tho  legacy  of  fnr  ihn.nt.,ff  J   1  V.    ,        IIM*  ..'-- 

panera  and  letters,  came  into  his  possesion.  f  mij  woniK^,^  ""  ln.t<!  Mr-  "awtlmrueN  2  S  o  3  S  ?  o  •?"  *x  "3  >* 

This  occtirred   upward  of  three    years  ago.  w    v  io  1        »m  ',l!,e,loe-,   '"  or,|,,f  to  explain  =?2^^5=~00"  :  *  = 

.Since  that  lime  I,  in  conjunction  with    my  L-  J,??  for  1       '   V  ''fwiso  it   will   00  hS  g  §.s  5  ^  S  £  §  W.S  §^  § 

ter,  have  used  ovcr>  means  at  our  disposal  to  i,    2,J  '    »°  .«bU    already    lenJthv  S  S"5  §"=  S^"'2  S-='l  S'5 

prevail  upon  Mr.    Lathroo    to    surrender    the  S            '     ,   ^l",'^1  remarks  oufi1  ^  **  ?  |-i  ^|     £  g  8  »! 

papers  of  which  he  had  (lu.s   accidentally  pot  n^oihTnnft^y  \Uv  <>,,l3Ct   the   writer  2 5  "  H  §  2  b  =  «  «•?  |  £ 

control.    Mr.  Lathrop  at  first  maintained  tfiat  who  know  of  Mr*    ii00  '  H1  f,ll'-'«  Hons  of  (hose  S  S JsS=  53  -  S^f  *  1  E 

lie  l.sd  nn  eounl  claim  to  them  with  myself,  J"            ',  I-  ,1     1,l:!wl,,»"'«,s  aver-ion  1  ?SS  ^"  ^  =2     sS  §  =  S 

but  subsequently  l,o   agreed    to    return  them  J '  ffi-  ,h\  \  c,!Mn,!;«  «''«  hi.  book   u,  ,,■„*  =»=  I  5  «  =     c  -5  5  5  S: 

after  hnvliifr  had  an  opportunity  to  make  him-  6,,i.Iv   '  Tl iu  1  ,Vinf  n      .  ,lUo    ProL-:nlin8  it,  a  -  =  o  ^a£-  §"""  „■?  o-fc  S 

sel    familmr  with  tlicircontents.    To  thiacon-  n       and  a  b  o^«  o S i"i\U',w^»  n  btiulv  of'  a  §  ^i  =  •  2^i'  if  "  = 

ing  t  to  bo  somewhat  out  of  accordance   with  at  least  the  d  ir  r».'       •     IC  Pri"»cnt  indianr.o  P  S~  =  P  2^  §  "  «£.»;5  *-! 

mylae  mother's  dc-lro.    Months    passed  bv;  1     f1^'?  u'^,l,al1'  0«h  3  ■??  SS  £  §-f  .S-^2^-gea 

and  at    length    Mr.    Uthrop    was   Again    art-  wna  JvJrv  inl  w«     i  /-.    ,Ih,)  »»"»n>e'a     life  =     5  t  ^  S^."  =  3-|2 

dreftSed  on  1  he  subject.     Ills  reply  was  to    the  w"8v°u-v   K'^ui    detail    „f   j,    ,b    ,„,,„  '^  «  -  5-a-=-a.s  w  ^ ^  o*5 

J  Nil  |t.xnmi,»,i,!nrih..»!,MnVl  'V.  y''e  ,;C''C^C,!  cbrdod,    and;  in    iis    BitliiJrto   more    obscure  «  £? _  |  S  |'^^  ^^  "t 

bee    dm«iK  naits,  studiously  dwelt  upon.    This   bv  lUclf  g3f  S~|-  So^g  *  5 

Si         5,           '  ^  8,"tn,t  oh-  ^°tT  UT  *«'">••  bo  of  small  consc  ue.ico:  but  Mr.  La-  |»i:  «  =5 S  =     fZ  ^^  § 

UhJrs   of  1,1,     hi  n    °  .   V/hPU,".Kh,   hiS  lP,,ll  U,r°P  ,,!M  m,t  «l"PPcd  here,     lie  has  Imbibed  2-3  *■=« £  » Jt  |  »  B  «"3 

I »o    \athin  pI  111  v.hnr.  1°  |H'b  'S  !    ft„b0(?k  U"'  ,,nvnt0  letters  and  memoranda  ;  and  while  5  «  «  f     S"2     ■=* ""  t  -  «  8' 

im  rv  K                                                     ,,C  «^>  rule  abstaining  from  reproducing  them  in  5-s  |  a  gfl  g  «|--5.S'2  « 

SHiSJlM  l  i  li,   n    ?".-T  ",r'll,im  t0  BUrh  a  Ulcir  u*»   worm,  he   has  taken,  the  safer  but  5  5  I  5  s  S  =  .gSS  5^=  § 

o  urn  Snd     ml  il?«?M,p',t  0,J  '    \M  8lVC"  ev«i.morcob;ceii..iiiihle   cour>o  of  pafaphras-  '.*—  SH  --25   fc  S^  -  « 

joundcrhtandtlmt  tho  projected- work  was  to  tng   what    he  considers    to  be  their  spirit  in 

words  oi   lis    own    and   working  it  up  in  the 


Simipdy  a  SAtrrnry  trittvlntn 


harrntivc,  and  in  tide  manner  arrivim;  at  con- 


„f     v.ll,.       i      I     It  .,  .  »■■..,    1    111     unr    ni,uim,i       illllllll^    31    toil 

o,  .>nihanjcl  Hawthorne's  works  and  gonitis;  c  nsions  respecting  Mr.   Hawthorne's  spirit- 

'T  !*n","«  contain  nothing  of  a   blographieal  Uil1  vicibsitiutos  whieli  the  render,  deprived  of 

di   Pergonal  nature.    Alter  consultation  with  th,<  data   whereljv    to    form  judgment  of  his  *  %  2  2SJ.  ,n-s~  1  •    ~<d 

ih{?.ji.v-rian,\'w,lh   Wl*»  K-  W.  Hawthorne,  ow".  ""'■>«  '"eds  accept  as  Mr.  Uthmp  pro-  «.*  C  £*  Sa.2 1  d  S^^ 

l  ictnrvivin- sister  of  my  faihei,  I    intimated  mmiIh  thrm.  -^  =  5-2S^      «  P3" 

o«r,.SS",,.tl>  !,hc.P"bl'^tion  of  such  a  book;  /"•'  lioro  1   miut  call  attention    to  nn  aspect  2  *~  -  §  5S--S  S  «  =5 

X^  y,     ll"  !'  "'='  l'»«'crer,thn:  the  letters  nt   Mr-  '-'"hrop's  schemn  which   considerably  g  I '*  *-•?  >  =     2  1'^Z 

Lkn.'l^i "8I,°'I,,,10«  restored  lo  our  p,.ssos-  "«l>:iirs    both    its    critical    and     bhigrapliicHi  S^-'-s  r  5 '=^  a  -  «l  =  * 

?.«I„.?II*J,,,,.a.f,irtl,cr  d«:|ay.     'Ibis  was  neain  ■    '*»liic.     He  starts  \viih   the    proportion  that  ^,^-^'p      '-l  ?Z5 


■-.    •;.    C 


tiiotie  w  ho  have  never  seen  a  given  person  or  =-=  —  ~  m  ?^  5  - 

knoMnhiin   intimately  mav  fo  in  a  better  po-  ~  *'  ^  •/>  S'5  *~  ^  •«-     -2~;2 

Htion  to  judge  of  him  truly  and  dispassiiinate-  .  5-'~-J'2-^  5  .-^  s-= 

ly  than   those  who  ha\eso  seen   and   known  ^o  =  '.,^',«Si'-:J-E 

bun,  and  then    nroceds  to  apply  ids   rea-on-  ?  £  =  s  =  e  -  ^  i  -  =  -  -"^ 

lug  to  his  own  case,     lie  his  n.-vcr  personally  ^  J  ?^  3-:     ~:"oi>c,;I 

met  Mr.  Hawthorne,  but  ho  Is  conscious  of  an  "g     2  *  5 -IT fi ^ a.-  a  «  1-^ 

intuitive  bMiipuihy  uitli  him.  ^  =  "-P  e  u'5  ?  a"3  =  -S 

"tt'PtaM^Sf'ViS"    h        f                                           A  **•"*'  NPi»-»u«l  Kinship,  8?  .y  §  &  a  5  C5  3.S  ;|- 

f?lf-i    but  lT£l„ffl?MJL"iT»1i,,.??B«"«         "•"Wlnir  1.1...  to  divine  and  interpret  hischar-  =  r?^.3  3  'J  3  l-^fj 

a.  ter  with  peculiar  poignano   and  accurncy.  §  S.^-5 "3  a 5P S    "E-c- 

I  |ioti  this  assumption  as  a  foundation  Mr.  i.n  ~'"  =  u  3  £  x  5  •-'  E  £  -3  -'  = 

throp    constructs  Ins    Nathaniel    Hawthorne.  -j  -  "~  J- -j  «^  r'~  "-P;  _ 

lliere  h  Romciliing  anmsing  y    pathetic  in  tho  "  =■  r  ~  a%  ^  z.~Za'i  o  -. 

situatiiin.     Mr.   Hawthorne   Is    Mr.    I^athrop'a  Z'^~  -^"  6      y~*--"- 

ideal  man  of  letters;  he  "p luces"  liini  between  C'H,3"r  sJS  ""H ^ -=  «-' H  ^ 7" 

Shakespeare  and    Milton,   with   the  more  at-  ~  ~*  **  3rf-.^S  *  ?55     2~ 


her  of  Mr.    1  Inwthorno'ij  own  family   would 
h;i\c  ventured   to   undertake,    even    had   Mr 
ll.iwlhorne's  lust  wishes  not  forbidden  it.    Ho 
was  to  speak    ns    onu  Inning  authority  to  on 
audience  tlic    vusl    maturity  of    whom   know 
nol  much  «d  Hawthorne's  works  and  nothing 
ill  all  of    his    character.     Ills    hook  would   be 
Miedcd    as    ih(>   last  ami  n,o-t  trustworthy  in. 
U'llwncu  rosioctlni;  the  man    of    whom    it 
treated,  and  n.i^ht  set   the  kcynoto  of  after- 
criticism  and  opinion   for  who  can   toll  how 
lonir.    These  consideration.-),  not    to  mention 
others    less   prominent,  might   to    havo  been 
e\cr  present  to  hi.-t  mind  ami  made  him  above 
ail  llimvs  conscientious,  i.'ireum-peei  ami  true. 
It  is  beenuso  liis  bonk  docs  not  contain  evi- 
dence thai  tho  Author  adequately  realized   his 
re-iitonr-ibility   that   !  feel  compelled  to  warn 
those:   who  might  otherwise  do  ko  against  ac- 
cepting ite  judgments  a-t  correct  and  dual,    if 
the  kMimonv  of  ono   who  knew   hit.  lather 
well,  who  has  diligently  studied  Ids  writings 
Mid  meditated  upon   his  mind  and  character 
and  whoso  opinion  la  substantiated  by  those 
of  hia  own  sister  and  of  the  sister  of  Natlnniel 
Hawthorne  —  if    such    testimony    carrv    any 
weight,      then      Mr.       Ijilhrop'n      "StiHlv'* 
will    not     be     taken     at     its     own    valua- 

Moan  h  Ir         «*r  oa  n  *+  .  .  »„  „ _  .  n  _  ...    «  k    i  . 


lion,       ft    wan 
in  violation  of  a 


composed     and     published 

.    .  tru^t    and    in    the    faco    of 

repeated  warning  ami  onpoSilion;  and,  afior 


with  saying,  I  feel  it  mvdutviti  iln  »n«i;  V 

"•■«\»»f»"  i«»i  iimi  ih' ' ,o ;'* honV:  , i 

part  of  the  coMmundtywiH  take  hee.l. 


Tlip  nnwihom<>  Eoiannec, 

The  Cincinnati  Gazctie  tolls  this  story  ot  Una 
Hawthorne: 

"While  Nathaniel  Hawthorn?  was  oon-ul  at 
Liverpool  tlu.ro  came  to  his  house  as  a  frgqrnent 
visitor  n  5  nunc  American,  Lathrop  by  name.  It 
was  soon  plain  in  all  lookers-on  that  the  subject 
ol  these  visits  was  Hawthorne's  elded  danchtfir. 
Miss  1'na,  a  highly  accomplished  ffirlispirituolle 
I  ii>  fip]  canmci  an  i  intelicemaj  in  nattire.  An. 
n  Lji;cii.(T't  whs  the  result  oi  the  frequent  in- 
terconrst '.,  and  jouufi  Lnihrop  returned  to  Am.r- 
tea  with  a  promise  ol  marriage  among  the  happy 
|  years  tti  come.  Alter  some  lap->e  ol  time  the 
iover  apiin  took  a  ship  across  tho,  oeean  to  meet 
his  Indj-iovc  In  the  meantime  Rose  ha  1  crown 
Jo  womanhood  as  i;.ir  as  her  name,  and  while 
hi  urn i  to  I'na  he  married  Rose. 

Inn's    awakening    was   something   terrible.. 
The  shock  was  so  preat  tlial  she  lay  tor  days  at 
death V  door,  and   lor  awhile  he.r  reanonwas 
deemed  lost.    The  poor  gjrl  was  planed  in  an  in- 
;  sane  asylum  temporarily,  but  issued  thence  sft 
1  wan,  so  shadowy,  so  unlike  the  happy,  dimpled 
prl  that  eniertMi.  i hat   her  friends  UumghL  that 
Hope,  lualth  ami  hap]»iue,v.  had   forever  fieri  hor 
jvith.   1  na  had  displayed  marked  litorarv ability 
before   iiiis   sorrow  came  upon  hor.  having  con- 
tributed to  smne  of  tbe  Kntrlb,h  periodicals  very 
"mjptnhle  articles,  bin   she   loll  no  iricdi  nation 
mj  menial  exertion   now.    Still,  she  had  to  do 
sompthmg,  and  she  founded  an  orphanage  in  the 
nean  of   l^mdon.  heooniine  responsible   for  the 
rpiual  oj   the  building  and  offering  hor  sorvic.es 


X  O  «7 

as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  began  with  two  lit. 
tr ;  onos,  nnd  the  number  quieklv  increased  to 
thirty -eight,  but  her  friends  soon  became  inter- 
bated  and  helped  her  pood  work  along. 

Her  income  being  but  Sltlo.)  par  annum,  she 
could  not  do  very  much  herself,  but  she.  wrote 
n  most  cxcpiisitidy  touching  appeal  for  aid  to 
one  of  the  London  dailies,  and  the  charitable 
English  beat!  responded  in  donation*  of  solid 
pounds.  \  na  was  connected  with  this  histitu- 
i?J?ei?'  nm  V,  ,H'r  heftUh  Wrt»W  no  longer 
m?  b  I  ,<r  r!,rSnnn  '•"   tn  "niwrittt4Jad.lt.     Uter 

wrote  n  charming  story  just  «  little  while  before 
her  death  two  years  axm.  The  inanti^rlm  " 
bow  it.  thr  hands  of  her  brother  Jul  m  who 
even  uall>  Intends  gWh.g  it  to  the  public  Tim  e 
who  have  read  the  manuscript  ihudare  it  iS 
riot  to  anything  which  MmanhLvT^l 
Jw  a  year  before  her  death  Unn  wa  mSi 
o  a   Mr.   Webster,   a  New   York  ionriialS  ot 

tinailj  v.  or.  her  consent  to  become  his  wife 

i  his  last  year  of  her  life  was  a  hanm-  one  »s 
hor  lover  was  in  evorr  way  dosenrin?  Sd  «i,2 
to  erase  all  the  clouds  from  ff®#«r?2? 
ri«  no  of  the  wwoat,    Why  the  £  T.f  beam 

not  ImTS r'^^r  ^°  **«*«  n,or,!lls  *  S 
not.  nut  Mi.  lobster  never  returned  from  n  «M 

dntmn   Hawthorne"  loved  his  sistor  Una  d* 

t  ?•  l^  i  if,L,,rop-    0,,r•f,1  the  inrwi  thrill 
Up  storms  dulinn.  ever  wrote  w^as   frmnde     o n 

ds  episode  b.  the  family  bistort    \         t! 
I  feasant,  may  be  round  the  portrait.  "     hu  ,» ' 

j  of  an  ininginntlve  writer,   hut     the    fw" 
facts,  nevertheless.    Mr.  Uthmp  p„  ,lisE  some 

contrary  to  dulmn's  wishes.  M.  whom,  in  faei 

iS«5ff,S3S5r-'-",d-u*''-A*3: 
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Henrf  &.  'Thoreuu. 

A  corrf-poriflent,    recent  Ijr  on  a   visit  to   Concord. 

Mass.,  writes  about  the  author  of  "Wolden.  '  and  his 

ftiogular  waj«.  In  1H-I5.  Mr.  Thorean  conceived  the 
Jdta  ol  lirlf'g  alone  in  tbe  country,  redueinjr  his  ex- 
penses to  the  lowest  point,  and  devo'ingali  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  work  to  thccmiure  ofhi«  mind 
and  communion  with  naiure.  Mr.  Emerson  toi<'  me 
he  came  to  him  and  aulieci  permnsion  10  build  on  a 
field  of  dm  (.'round,  bluiatecl  near  a  pond  or  lake. 
about  hu'f  a  mile  from  Concord.  Emeraon  minted 
hlni  leuvu,  ami  he  built  a  u'blntrled  aud  plastered 
tuiiice.  ten  feet  wide,  by  fifteen  lorn;,  with  a  earrct 
Bid  a  doi-et,  n  lar^e  window  In  cuch  sld  •,  two  trap 
cfois.  cue  door  at  the  end,  and  a  bn-clc  tl»-eu!-icc  on- 
po-ite.  * 

The  exn<n  co?t  of  his  ^o^l■e  wap  $?«  \i\{.  F1h  Iiv- 
jn»  expensex  were  on  the  nameecoaomical  seal'-,  tbe 
following  bi-lnj:  uisont  gotfs  for  food  lor  el^ht  month«- 
JJice,  |1.7SJ:  mohiHsefl.Jl.M;  r.c  meal.  fl.Ot:  lu-ilan 
meal.  U'J  cts.;  pork,  22  a*.:  flour.  b4  cts.:  aujjur,  Htj 
Cts.;  Nrd,  I>."j  ct- ;  apples.  2"  ctu.j  diied  aoples,  2-> 
cts.;  sweet  potatoes.  10 cts.;  one  .I'unpl.in.  ti  cts  ;  on>j 
watermelon,  2  cts.;  salt,  .let  .  Toim  jj.7i.  Fo  the 
winter  lie  would  sometiiiic-  o  hum inu,  thojtli  he 
hud  doul)i"  as  to  t:ie  moralii .  ol  tt>jt  hptjrt 

Homeiimes  he  would  ilsh  iii  the  ink''.  His  e'othlnz 
fornjjhi  months  cost  him  *b.t'i.  He  c tl '•  t f vh I  ri -t 
lltl'e  tiaich  of  land,  the  prod'KP   of  which  lie  nr  Id  for 
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that  the  giving  of  money 
not  always  serve  to  relieve 
men's  wants 


«  • » < 


Colonel  Higglnson,  who  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  H.  I>.  Thoreau,  declares  that  both  Chan- 
nlng  and  Lowell  have  done  the  quaint  New  Eng- 
lamlcr  Injustice  in  emphasizing  his  eccentricities 
and  not  placing  sufliclcrft  stress  on  his  vigor, 
good  sense  and  clear  perceptions.  Colonel  Hlg- 
ginson  says  that  as  a  companion  he  was  essential- 
ly sincere,  wholesome  and  enjoyable.  Though 
more  or  less  a  humorist,  nursing  his  own  whims, 
and  capable  of  being  tiresome  when  they  came 
uppermost,  he  was  easily  led  away  from  them  to 
the  vast  domains  of  literaturo  and  nature,  and 
then  poured  forth  endless  streams  of  the  most 
interesting  talk.  His  homo  life  was  thoroughly 
affectionate  and  faithful— ho  never  made  his 
whims  an  excuse  for  mere  selfishness.  His  llfe-j 
long  celibacy,  the  colonel  says,  was  duo  to  the 
noblest  unselfishness—  an  early  act  of  lofty  self- 
abnegation  toward  his  own  brother,  whoso  love 
had  taken  the  Baine  direction  with  his  own. 


ITr.Nnr  Thohk.U".  His  figure  was  familiar 
in  the  villago.  He  was  &  man  of  tho  ordinary 
height,  always  very  plainly  dressed,  but 
without  any  oddity  of  costume.  His  habitual 
gait  was  rapid ;  and  whether  or  not  bin  known 
fondness  tor  Indians  affected  the  observer, 
his  movements  seemed  uot  unlike  that  of  an 
Indian.  His  features  wwr«  large,  the  nos« 
very  prominent,  and  bis  complexion  fair. 
He  whs  not  «by,  and  was  always  ready  to 
talk:  but  iie  was  Serious,  although  wholly 
without  melancholy,  and  had  no  small  talk 
or  twaddle.  The  personal  impression  that  he 
made  was  that  of  entire  composure  and  self- 
pi'Sse«Hion,  with  a  frosty,  grave  cheerfulness, 
earnest,  without  affectation  of  devotion— a 
man  with  a  serene,  perpetual  consciousness  of 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  life  and  nature.  He 
refined  to  need  no  relaxation  of  mind  or  body, 
sat  upright  in  bis  chair,  and,  although  with 
entire  appreciation  of  humor,  be  made  no 
jokes.  It  was  the  impression  of  this  ioflexi- 
bdiry,  a  rigidity  without  intention,  which 
wan  iutvitably,  but  unconsciously,  a  rebuke 
of  frivolity,  this  constant  but.  natural  ten- 
sion at  concert  pitch  which  made  Hawthorne 
half  impatiently  call  him  "that  cast-iron 
man."  He  was  not  indignant!  with  conven- 
tional forms;  lie  was  merely  unconscious  of 
any  force  in.  them;  yet  he  never  offended 
uoi  (I  breeding.  He  evidently  thought  that 
civilisation  bad  so  loaded  life  with  artificial 
•  luiiarrasHmeiifs  that,  its  freshness  and  vigor 
snd  enjoyment,  were  lost,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Indian  and  the  ea-«y  satisfaction  of  his 
few  wants  seemed  to  him  to  offer  to  the  edu- 
cated man  the  opportunity  of  the  real  knovvl- 
edpe  and  plea-urn  that  elaborate  civilization 
made  impracticable. 

Yet  there  wmh   not.  a   touch  of  cynicism  in 
nature      He  could  net  be  disappointed  or 


Id 

••inbitiered.       Swift,    would  "l 
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Htrmige  to  him  as  kochester.  The  disembar- 
rassment or  the  attempted  disembarrassment 
of  his  life  fmm  the  usageR  of  society  W4M  iti- 
Minctlve.  HemadHuofusHRhouf.it.  He  did 
not.  self-consciously  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
test. To  pav  taxes  was  to  support  an  tin-' 
tieceHrary  and  cumbrous  machinery,  which, 
.among  other  absurd  and  unjust,  things,  un- 
dertook to  return  innocent  persons  to  slav- 
ery. To  get,  mon«*v  to  contribute  to  this  tin- 
worthy  purpose,  time  and  labor  must  be  spent 
that  might  be  devoted  to  some  useful  end,  to 
the  Metitiisilion  ef  knowledge,  to  peaceful 
..rnnti'tiiplation,  uthd  he  therefore  declined  f,u 
dt>  nn>  tiling  so  ridiculous.  Tho  officers 
■natuiwlly  i'litorced  tho  law,  and  ho  went 
cliierfnily  to  jail,  and  sfc«yed  there  un'il  a 
neighbor  procured  hi.s  release.  If  fie  Snd 
been  arked  how  society  could  hold  together' 
it  nobody  should  pay  taxes,  he  would  eer-i 
tulnly  have  answered  that,  ho  did  nor,  know,  i' 
and  hti'l  le*a  did  he  know  that  It  was  dosira-i 
ble  society  should  hold  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  injustice.  Hut.  there  would  he 
no  beat,  no  pergonal  feeling  of  any  kind,  its 
the  discussion,  and  he  would  unquestionably 
have  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  aame 
composure  and  good  humor  that  be  weut  to 
jail. 

Thoreau's  true  life  was  in  the  observation 
and  the  ruggestion  of  tint  it  *,  and  of  these  his 
books  are  the  record.  His  distinction  among 
observers  is  that  while  he  bad  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  he  had  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Me 
had  a  healthy  and  refreshing  delight  in  every 
detail  of  the  spectacle  of  nature,  and  no  less 
an  exquisite  perception  of  its  infinite  sym- 
bolism ami  correspondence.  His  eye  and  his 
mind  are  simultaneously  busy  There  is  no 
such  comprehensive  observation  as  bis  re- 
corded in  literature,  united  -with  a  stylo  so 
racy,  so  incisive  and  so  pictorial.  [KditorV 
Ka.sy  Chair,  in  Harper's. 


iave     been     a* 


RflNPtiratamente  i'orrofftetf. 

We  cheerfully  publish  the  following  from  Mr. 
G.  P.  Lathrop,  calling  attention  to  misstatements 
respecting  himself  and  others  in  an  article  cop- 
ied from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  111  the  Traveller 
of  Saturday: 

F.fWw  of  the  Traveller,— -Sir,— .The  article 
beaded  "The  Hawthorne  Romance,"  reprinted 
in  Saturday's  Traveller,  from  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  is  full  of  gross  fabtications,  which  I  de- 
sire to  correct. 

1  never  was  engaged  to  the  Sate  Miss  Una 
Hawthorne,  though  I  had  a  high  regard  for  her, 
both  on  account  of  her  character,  and  as  the 
sifter  of  my  wife. 

1  never  visited  Mr.  Hawthorne's  'house  in  Liv- 
erpool at  the  period  mentioned  (between  1H52 
and  ISM).  3  was  then  passing  from  the  age  of 
two  to  that  of  six  years,  and  lived  in  tho  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The  late  Albert  Webster,  Jr.,  to  whom   Miss 
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NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE 

A!1CHI(' A'»  GBBiTttt  WBITEtt  OP 
FHOfcE  FICTION. 
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like  comparing 
polio  Bel  vide  re. 
Hawthorne  b*    th? 

BLll     lioblf-'ft     ?C'bc<I 


a  _  torso  -with  Ap- 
We      mu-t     recognise 

founder  of  the  latest 
of    fiction— that    school 


which  substitutes  for  the  mere  portrayal  of 
external  charaeterhtic'J  the  .subtle  and  niinute 
nnal)  bifc  of  character.  Ha  v.  thoroe  wa3  possi- 
bly indebted  to  an  earlier  Araeriein  novelist— 
Charle*  Bn-okden  Brown,  author  of  *  •  Arthur 
Mervjn  "and  • !  Edgar  Huntley,  ' '  and,  to 
som?  extent,  anticipated  bv  Iliihaid  A.  Dana 
in  hi?  "Paul  Feltcn  '  '-which,  though  a 
mere  'ketch,  i*    a  veritable  prose  ' '  Lear.  ' ' 


proffMor  Cillmort'ft  Leetttl-e  at  tlit 
Free  Academy  !«•■*  ft-reains  -  A 
fcinparlftoa  of  Hawthorne  with 
Irving*  loopir  an$  P>*—A  Brief 
Bfographr  ©**»!•  L  fe-Tbc  Cfemrae- 
terUtlcs  of  bl«  G<u8n*  -  *  A  Bo- 
m»JK«r,  IVot  a  !foveli«t.** 

1  j  roT-ce  to  fall  voir  attention  this  evening 
to  America's  greatest  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
It'othaxJel  Hawthorr.e. 

But  in  assigning  Fla^  tbcrre  this  position,  a 
'.■cyinj<ari«oti  with  Irving,  Cooper  and  Poe  is  at 
r  cce  forced  upon  u?. 

Bviig  was  the  first  American  who  na: 
eminent  in  ^e  fifild  cf  pare  literature,  the  first 
American  to  make  literature  a  profefslaa.  the 
fort  American  to  acquire  a  foreign  reputation. 
This  13  a  good  deal  to  ;?ay.  But,  would  Irving 
hive  gtcod  so  li^h  had  he  not  been  first: 
What  estimate  would  be  put  upon  his  works 
were  they  given  to  the  public  to-day  :  Irving 
is  attractive  by  his  genial  difj-Oaition  and  his 
unaffected  manlinew.  He  Is.  perhaps,  our  beet 
pure  humorist .  his  etyle  is  admirably  chaste 
and  rim  pie.  But  he  is  thoroughly  English  in 
manner*,  often  English,  Dutch  and  Ppanisl;  In 
natter.  He  ^m-tly  claims  distinction 
a->  a  biographer,  a  historian,  an 
es?ayut.  As  a  writer  of  fiction, 
he  '  produced  only  jketcbe*—  no  elaborate 
works :  and  is  far  superior  in*  power  to  Haw- 
:  thoixe. 

Cooper  is  fu/!iciently  American—  sometimes 
tfftr.dvely  'o—thongb  in  member  an  i:trl*itor 
ff  Sott. '  He  !ae!:«r  that  snht>  ius.-ght  rite 
m<*i  and  thlrgs,  w  hic-h  i?  tt  e  tspe^-ial  attribute 
of  genius.  Ee  lack*,  ah?,  versatility.  Bow- 
ell  put*  this  point  Tcry  well. 

Between  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  thvre  is  cer- 
tainly no  comparison  in  any  respect. 

Boe  is  far  more  equally  matched  with  Haw- 
thorne. Indeed,  there  are  some  points  of  sim- 
ilarity— for  example :  analytic  power :  love 
of  Ut  weird  and  myiterons.  Poe  is  inferior 
to  Hawthorne,  however,  in  style  and  finish. 
He  gave  us  lowing  to  hi?  unfortunate  habits1 
only  sketches— no  finished  wot):,  And  what 
he  di J  give  us  lackt  sobriety  and  substance. 
To     compare      Poe       with      Hawthorn      is 


1  be  p»y  cot-logic  kchool  of  fiction  i*.  however, 
distmetively  American ;  and  Hawthorne  wa< 
make  fiction  of  this  nature  a 


was 

sue-. 


the  hVt  t 
cess. 

Hawthorne  h>  emphatically  an  American 
author.  The  ecene  of  moU  c'f  his  stories  is 
laid  in  >"ew  England,  ami  they  are  literally 
true-  in  seen  cry,  incident  and  characterisa  - 
ticn— to  New  Kngland  lifo.  His  novels  arc 
as  thorougel?  eaturnted  with  the  old  Jfew 
Kngland  spirit  as  Whittier's  poems.  His 
5 »  Scarlet  Letter  ' '  rcgrt^nts  the  re- 
ef the  Mathen-  as  truthfully 
Thackoras  '8    « 'Henry   Esmond  ' ' 


03     do  03 


the  age  of  ijueen  Anne.  Holmoa 
sa\s,  speaking  of  "The  House  of  the  Saven 
Oable?,  "  ! '  The  H&vor  of  the  -weet-feru  and 
the  bay -berry  are  not  truer  to  the  soil  than 
the  native  fcwVetness  of  (Hir  little  Phoebe.  The 
Yankee  mind  has,  for  the  most  part,  budded 
ard  (lowered  in  pot-  of  English  earth,  but  you 
have  fairly  raised  yours  f;s  a  eecdling  in  the 
natural  foil.  ' ' 

Perhap?,  nil  things  considered,  Hawthorne 
is  our  foremost  prose  author-  -the  greatest 
genius  that  America  has  yet  produced.  But 
before  attempting  to  justify  this  claim,  let  us 
glance  at  the  events  of  Lis  life  and  enumerate, 
at  Ica.-t,  hi^  different  works. 

.Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Modern, 
Mas1*.,  July.  1 1  i'-Ol.  Hi*  ancestry  were 
men  of  social  standing  and  acknowledged 
ability  in  colonial  times  ;  but  somewhat  noted 
persecutors  of  Quakers  cud  witches.  One  of 
them  figures  very  unpleasantly  in  Longfellow's 
1 '  New  England  Tragedies.  ' '  Hawthorne's 
immediate  ance-tors  were  tea  captains,  and 
the  family  .pec-nri  tt>  have  io^t  some  of  its 
•  <  looinl  importance  and  billon  into  deo-iy. 
H)3  father  rtie<l  in  Surinam  when  Isathaniel 
^^•as  or  Jy  three  yeard  old. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  precocious  child. 
Among  his  favorite  liook*  were  ' '  The  New- 
jinte  Calendar  ' '  and  Buiiyan's  ''Pilgrim's 
I'rogross  :' '  and.the  influence  of  both— but  cs- 
!  i  cialiy  the  latter— on  hi?  literary  career  \va3 
narked.  Some  of  you  may  recall  Haw- 
thorne's '  'Celestial  Railroad,  '  'and  remember 
that  Ijowell  called  him  l'A  John  Puiiyan 
\  >  ui|Ue.  n  I'tiritan  Tiick. .! ' 

Hawthoinv's  family  removed  to  Raymond, 
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1    the  volume 


don't  like  him. 

<  Haw  1  home  idled  away  ten  years  after  grad- 
uation nt  S^em-shunning  the  public  gaze 
and  even  Hit-  society  of  liis  own  household. 
during  this  period,  Hawthorne  (ltd  not  writo 
very  much— nor  read  very  w  idely  nor  very 
well,  judging  from  the.  list.*,  given  us  by  his 
son-in-law  Fatbrop,  of  books  borrowed  from 
the  Salem  library.  He  never  owned  many 
books,  never  cured  much  for  them,  or  was 
much  Indebted  to  them,  lie  hardly  ever 
quotes  an>  body.  Nobody  in  particular  stents 
to  have  influenced  hi.-  style. 

In  182*0  Hawthorne  was  engaged  by 
S.  .0.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley"  I  as 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  published 
at  Boston.  Hngogement  of  short  duration 
1 1  and  not  especially  significant. 

One    volume    of  "Twice-Told   Tales"  (so 
'•called  because  previously  published  in  various 
;! magazines',  was  given  to  the  public  in  JS.'ii'* 
i    The  volume  is  made   up  of    quaint,    stories, 
sketches  en   the  border-land  of   history  and 
romance,  rare  bits  of  description,  brief  studies 
of  nature  and  man,  and  evinces  nil  I  ho  Miar- 
i  acteristScs  of  his  sub-equent  works,  save  their 
K!oom  nnd    intensity.     It    sold  slowly;  but 
"A  Kill  from  the  Town  Pump"  was  very 
1  popular,  and 4  *  Wakefield'  'aud  « «  Dr.  Heideg 
ijger's  Experiment"  deserved'' to  l>e.     Haw- 
thorne amusingly   character!: 
fourteen  years  later. 

.  Hawthorne  was  a  weigher  and" ganger"  in 
the  I'.oston  custom -house  (confer  Chaucer, 
bums  and  "VVadswortln  for  two  years,  18:58- 
IS  10.  At  Brook  Farm,  near  Boston,  about 
(1840-41)  where  Kipley,  Curtis  and  other 
literary  men  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
i  tablish  an  Ideal  community,  supporting 
themselve  by  farm  labor  and  devoting  their 
leisure  to  philosophic  thought.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Uiplev,  Hawthorne  '  •  worked 
like  a  dragon  :"  but,  &b  Hawthorne  himself 
intimates  in  his  Blithedale  Romance,  he  found 
farm -work  incompa  table  not  merely  with  lit- 
erary labor,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal culture.  Weary  of  the  modtrn  Arcadia 
—concerning  which  his  anticipations  were 
never  veiy  brilliant— ho  fejon  withdrew. 

In  18  Pi,  Hawthorne  married  Miss  Sophia 
i  Peabody  (sister  of  tho  more  famous   Elizabeth 
f  Peabody)  and  went  to  reside  in  the  old  manse, 
i  the  abode  of  many  generations  of  ministers, 
6  at   Concord,   Mass. ,  —which    was    then    the 
home  of  Emerson,  Thoroan  and  Alcott.     He 
feems  to  have  been  in  Jthis    Concord    society, 
bat  hardly  of  it. 

"While  residing  in  Concord  (18 1%)  Haw- 
thorne published  a  second  volume  of  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;and(  1 8  Ubhis  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
the  introduction  to  which  gives  a  charming 
bketch  of  his  life  at  Concord  and  does  much  to 
vindicate  the  title  which  IiOngfellow  and 
Tuckerman  have  given  him,    of    • '  the  prose- 
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poet."  These  volumes  are  similar  in  their 
ecope  to  the  first  volume  of  tho  Twice  Told 
Tales,  w  hlch  I  have  already  characterised  •  but 
since  greater  power  and  a  stronger  attraction 
towards  the  weird  and  mysterious.  Some 
of  the  sketches  an,  for  Instance,  "Young 
Goodman  Brown » '  are  positively  painful. 

From  1840  to  IS  10  Hawthorn  was  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  and.  in  the 
introduction  to  his  « J  Scarlet  Letter,  ' '  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  custom  houso  experience 
which  is  amus  nig  but  simply  outragous  in  the 
freedom  with  which  it  satri/es  his  fellow  offi- 
cials, the  merchants  with  whom  he  h*d  done  bu  - 
sines- s.  Hawthorne  was  a  reasonably  eflfclent, 
but  always  an  uncomfortable,  ofllce- holder ; 
and  ought,  with  bis  shy  and  sen<dt«ro 
nature,  never  to  have  accept*  i 
a  position  whieh  brought  him  into  immediate 
contact  with  such  uncongenial  spirits.  But 
bin  literary  attainments,  his  fealty  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  hi*  intimacy  wPa 
Franklin  Pierce  securc-d  him  the  tf-nder  of  ofll 
cia!  position  agnin  and  a^ain.  and  his  pucuobiry 
necessities  impelled  him  to  accept  it. 

"The  Pellet  letter"  wa<  publisher!  in 
.18~0,  and  5,  000  copies . 'were  sold  In  ten 
days:  but  whether  it  was  tho  popularity  of 
the  story  or  the  unpopularity  of  the  introduc- 
tion that  sold  the. edition  is,  to  my  mind,  an 
open  question.  It  is  a  terrible  story  of  sin 
aud  retribution-  the  pcene  being  laid  in  New 
England,  during  the  old  colonial  times— and, 
though  the  most  painful  of  all  Hawthorne's 
works,  h  certainly  inferior  to  turn 6  of  them 
in  weird  power,  and  in  the  absolute  subjection 
of  the  minutest  details  to  the  author's 
central  purpose  The  morality  of  the 
br<  k  wos  severely  criticised  when  it  firs!, 
nprcarcd  ;  but  1  know  of  no  book,  ancioiit 
or  modern,  which  so  emphatically  sets  forth 
the  terrible  consequences  of  sin  :  and  that  is,  I 
tuke  it,  a  highly  moral  lesson.  Religiou.-Iy, 
it  is  open  to  criticism  from  its  failure  to  re- 
cognise the  power  of  Him  who  has  said : 
"  Though  your  sins  be,  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow.  '?  That  Is,  it  cm 
pbasiscs  the  modern  idea  of  sin.  Formerly, 
we  were  told  that  sin  was-  a  mere  mistake,  and 
of  not  much  account  anyway.  Now  wo  are 
told  that  it  is  something  ?o  ineradicable  that 
not  even  divine  power  can  interfere  with  it  in 
any  particular,  Hoah  theme,  however,  dis- 
tinctly proclaims  his  contempt  for  '  •  the 
novel  with  a  purpose  :' '  and  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  invest  his  Scarlet  better  with  any 
moral  or  religious  significance. 

Between  18«"<>    and   18-V:    HuwthormTFe" 
sided    first    nt    Lenox,  among  the  Berkshire 
hills, aneTtlicn,  for  a  second  time  at  Concord, 
Mass.     This  was  his  period  of  greatest  litera- 
ture fecundity,  and  he  gave  to  the  world,  in 
pretty  rapid  succession,  the  following  works: 

!  'The  houpc  of  ttr  seven  gables' '  ( 1 8*>  1 )  the 
scene  of  which  Is  laid  in  Silem,  Mass.  ,and  in 
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tut  of  which  nut  a  single  raj*  Sights  tip  tho 
gloom  of  tho  ! '  Scarlet  Letter .  ' '  On  the 
whole,  "The  Homo  of  tho  Bovon  Gables' ' 
may  be  recorded  as  tho  most  popular  of  our 
author's  works  ;  though,  viewed  from  a  criti- 
cal standpoint,  not  tho  best.  The  chapter  in 
which  Judge  Tyncheon  sits  dead  in  the  de- 
serted house  is,  however,  as  fine  as  anything 
that  Hawthorne  ever  wrote  :  and  the  marvel- 
ous fidelity  with  which  •'The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables' '  reproduces  the  queer,  quaint 
spirit  of  sleepy  old  Salem,  greatly  enhances 
its  value  and  significance. 

1 '  The  Snow  Image  and  Other  Tw ice  Told 
Tales  appeared  in  1851— the  titlo  story  and 
"Great  Stone  Face''  (which  is  included  in 
this  volume)  being  two  of  Hawthorne's  most 
charming  sketches. 

In  IH.Vi  "The  Blithedale   Romance"  ap- 
peared, in    which  Hawthorne  worked    up  his 
"Brook    Farm"      experience;    though    his 
idealised       "Brook      Farm"      is       proba- 
bly     about      as      much      like      the      ac 
tual    brook     furm    as    the    conventionalised 
engle  of  modern  decorative  art  is  like  the  bird 
of  Jove.   The  story  is  the  least  significant  and 
the  least  popular  of  all  his  works;  though  the 
character  of  Zenobia  is  magnificently  drawn. 
Tho  Wonder.     Book    (published    in    1851) 
and  Tanglewood  Tales  (published  in  185:$)  are 
charming  modernisations  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Bcrann  myths,    adapted    to    the    capacity  of 
children  and  showing  us  quite  another  Haw- 
thorne from  him  who  wrote  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
To  compare  these  books   with  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  is  to  ob- 
tain a  mi  indent  vindication  of  Hawthorne's 
genius. 

New  Stories  from  History  and  Biography 
i »t  fir.- 1  Known  as  Grandfather's  Chain  was 
I  nbli.-hcd  in  lts5l,  an  1  i.-<  a  book  similar  in 
s-ccpe  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  hardly  less 
attractive  though  it  d<  i!s  with  Now  England 
» haracters  and  incidents.. 

In  18-Vi,  Hawthorn"  published  A  Campaign 
Life  of  Franklinl'ierce,  then  a  candidate  for  tho 
presidency.      For      this      act,    which,    upon 
Pierce's  election,  was  followed  by  the  recep- 
i  tion  of  the  most  lucrative  appointment  at   tho 
II  disposal  of  the  government,      Hawthorne  has 
i  been  severely  criticised.     But  Fierce  was  an 
old  college  friend— a  very  intimate  friend— 
and  Hawthorne  could  hardly  refuse  the   serv 
i  ice  that  was  askud  of    him.       Meanwhile    he 
1  •"•<  vd<J,    doubtless,  have  .-eeeived  of   the   in- 
cemip;»  administration  some  fat  oflice,  had  tho 
ciiiupB'gn  life  never  been  written.      And    the 
File  of  1'icree  is  not— a-   was  witily  but  wick- 
edly    said    when  it     appeared— Hawthorne's 
ureatest  triumph  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  but 
a  manly  aud  temperate  vindication  of  a  friend 
who,  with  nil  his  faults, possessed  many  noblr 
ai.ii  endearing  qualities.     That  some  of  Haw 
thome's  political  opponents  regarded  the  :4f,k'- 
ernmci  t  appointment  which  followed  the  pub 
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Mention  of  ids  Fife  of  F'ierep  with  marked  ap- 
proval is  seen  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Haw- 
thorne by  Charles   Sumner. 

Hawthorne  was  consul  at  Liverpool  from 
I85JI  to  1S5J,  chafing,  us  usual,  when  in 
( I'.iclal  position,  nt  the  routine  duties  and 
contact  with  all  Forts  of  men  thus  forced  upon 
him.  On  tho  accession  of  Buchanan  to  the 
presidency,  Hawthorne  resigned  his  oflice  : 
but  he  remained  abroad  till  !S(>0,  residing  in 
Italy  and.  in  England. 

In  18(10  he  published  his  Marble  Faun 
icalled,  in  England,  Transformation)  the 
k  ngest,  mott  elaborate,  and,  many  think,  the 
I  est  of  his  works  ;  though  Henry  James,  jr. , 
'pronounces  it  decidedly  inferior  to  his  other 
romances.  His  favorite  idea  of  sin  and  retri- 
bution crops  out  a^ain  in  this  volume,  but 
coupled  with  tho  notion  that  tho  act  of  sin, 
the  process  of  retribution,  may  exert  an  en- 
nobling Spiritual  influence  on  the  sinner.  The 
book  is  often  charged  with  vagueness  and  In- 
comprehensibility (Henry  James,  I  see,  is  in- 
clined to  reiterate  tho  charge)  ;  but  Motley '« 
vindication  of  it  is  certainly  significant,  if  n<>fc 
altogether  satisfactory. 

All  who  have  ever  been  at  •Rome,  it  must 
be  said,  admire  the  wonderful  fidelity  with 
which  Hawthorne  reproduces  the  spirit,  both 
of  the  time-worn  city  and  the  cheerful  artist 
life  within  its  walls. 

Hawthorne  returned  from  England  in  1800 
and  settled  permanently  at  Concord,  Mass. , 
in  the  old  house  which  he  makes  the  residence 
(  f  Septimius  ^clton,  and  which  was  painted  a 
hideous  yellow  and  finished  with  an  ungainly 
tower  that  served  Hawthorne  as  a  study. 
Hoon   after  his  return,   he   published    * '  Our 
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» > 


a 


volume    which    offends   me 


almost  equally  by  its  indiscriminate  deprecia- 
tion of  overthiug  English  and  its  grim  attempts 
at  wit.  It  was  an  unkindly  act  to  publish 
such  a  bock:  but  Hawthorne  was,  unfortu- 
nately, capable  of  such  unkindly  acts. 

This  was  the  last  book  of  Hawthorne's  that 
appeared  during  his  life -time.  He  began,  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  serial  entitled  ( •  The 
DolUvf-r  Romance  ;' '  but  his  health  failed  him 
rnd  it  was  left-like  Dickens's  "Edwin 
1  >rood,  ' '  unfinished.  Aft^r  his  death  n  com- 
mendable thriftiness  gathered  up  and  printed 
nil  th&t  he  left  behind  him  in  any  condition  to 
print.  His  Loyiah  novel  "  Fanshawe,  ' '  was 
uneaithedand  given  to  the  public,  and  also 
•  'Septimius  Felton,  ' '  an  unfinished  romance 
v  hich  ho  had  thrown  aside,  intending,  appa- 
rently, to  weave  much  of  its  material  into 
1  'The  Dolliver  Romance.  ' '  It  is  of  interest 
a3  showing  us  one  of  Hawthorne's  stories  in 
proeers  of  eon- 1 ruction,  and  evinces,  in  the 
rough,  all  the  characteristics  of  his  mighty 
gonitis. 

Hav.tLorne's  ''American,  English  and 
Italian  Note  Books  ' '  were  also  given  to  the 
publi'  —an   net  which  might  well  have  per- 
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Shortly    after    Hawthorne's    return  from 
Europe,  our  civil  war  broke  out,  and  seemed 
utterly  to  shock  and  benumb  his  faculties,  He 
was  freely  accused,  at    the    time,  of    undue 
frvnipathy  w*tn  ^e  south,  and  hia  inl>orn  ten- 
dencies and  party  application  all  point  in  that 
direction.     His  son  in-law  baa  discovered,  in 
Hawthorne's  diary  and  correspondence,  some 
<xpression3  of  patriotic    devotion,   however, 
►  nd  insists  that  he  was  as  truly  a  martyr  to 
his  country  as  though  he  had  died  on  the   field 
of  battle. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  health  gradually  de- 
fined throughout  our  civil  war,  and  ho  was 
fiviid  dead  in  his  bed  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. , 
(whither  he  had  Rone,  in  Bearch  of  health, 
with  his  old  friend,  Pierce;  on  the  I 'Jth  of 
May,  18(14. 

Hawthorne  wa«,  ns  has  already  been  said, 
excesaively  shy  and  moody,  He  hitler  af- 
fected the  habits  of  a  recluse,  or  was  uillictel 
with  a  strain  of  insanity. 

He  was  judged  by   superficial    in.licati   ta  a 

f   artless  man  ;  yot  his   friendship   for    Pierce 

i  d  for  BrK'^o,    whoso  Journal  <>f  an  Afrit' in 

(  miser  he  edited,  would  seem   to   prove   the 

<  t  ntrary. 

He  was  excessively  fastidiou?,  ant  hen1:  a 
►low  producer.  Or  was  be  indolent  ■  lie 
was  ctrtaiidy  a  dreamer.  Yet  bis  ten  un- 
prcductivc  years  at  Salem  were  hardly  wasted. 
I  He  said  afterward,  on  revolting  the  old 
homestead,  '  •  hi  this  room  fame  was  won,  ' ' 
and  probul»ly  ho  w««i  right. 

In  attempting  an  analysis  of  Hnwtborne's 
genius,  I  remark:  I.  That  he  was  a  ro- 
mancer, not  a  novelist— that  is  he  de- 
licts men  and  thing?>  as  to  an 
imaginative  mfnd  they  might  conceivably  h<\ 
rather  than  as,  to  a  keenly  observant  nil.:  I, 
they  actually  are. 

V.'o  must,  then,  receg'd/p  the  highly  im 
I  agiuutive  cbcsractcr  of  ilaMliorno's  prodac- 
tions— and  also  the  nceci>ity  of  an  imagina- 
tive mind  in  order  to  appreciate  them.  Tuh 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  not  more  u  i.;veisally 
jopular. 

*i.   Ho         possessed  rare  analytic 

i  power— subtle  insight  into  men 

il  and  things  :  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
!  that  especial ly    which    is-    abnormal   and  ex - 
t  <eptional. .    He  may  be  called  a  morbid  nnat- 
i  nmist  of  men  and  nature— a  psychologist  of  no 
moon  power  writing  stories  which  deul  chiefly 
i  with  the  deformed,  the   exaggerated  gind  the 
unnetural.      :;.    His    keen   insight  and  his  in- 
tense study  of   the    abnormal  and  exceptional 
result  in  an  originality    th**    sense  of  which  is 
i  heightened  by  theinfrequem,y  of  his<)Uotations 
from,  or  allusions  to,  the  works  of  other  authors. 
4.   Attracted  as  ho  is  to  the  weird  and  gro- 
tesque,   his    imagination    is    weird  and  gro- 
tesque :  but  powerful  in  its  wot  kings  and  al- 
most irresktaid?  in  its  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  an  appreciative  reader.       Then   is  some- 
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Ihitg  Dantesqt.c  about  him  bore. 

o.  This  eflcct  is  heightened  by  the  iuten- 
i  ity  of  his  passion  ;  but  while  Hawthorne  pos- 
sesses to  a  high  degree  this  element  of  effect- 
iveness, ho  is  deficient  in  pathos.  In  humor, 
however -which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse 
side  of  pathos—Hawthorn  excels,  though  hiR 
humor  tends  generally  to  run  into  satire,  and 
i  i  genial  and  playful  only  when  dealing 
with  the  ideal  world.  0.  Hawthorne's  style 
i-  nearly  perfect— possessing,  iu  a  high  de- 
gree, cloarne,",  strength,  vv.acity  "and  oje- 
ganec. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
Longfellow 'a  unfortunate  characterisation  of 
it.  Hawthorne,  according  to  Longfellow, 
1  'Usee  words  merely  as  stepping- stones,  upon 
which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound,  his 
spirit  (Tosses  and  re-crosses  the  rushing 
stream  of  thought.  ' '  <,hiite  to  the  contrary 
of  all  this,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Hawthorne's  style  is,  to  my  mind,  that  it  is, 
not  a  thing  opart  froont  bi.i  thought,  but  that 
i  he  two  are  so  interwoven-  so  interpenetrate 
each  other  as  to  make  absolutely  one  impres- 
non  on  the  mind.  The  lightest  pha-e  of 
thought  or  feeling  is  infallibly  embodied  iu 
expression  which  seems  rather  thought  itself 
than  the  garb  of  thought. 

This  eflcct  is  the  remit  «  r  painstaking  elab- 
oratirn.  and  sometimes  the  elaboration  is 
carried  too  far—  -M»met:m*s  the  style  i  too 
good. 

Hawthc rue's  works  are  sometimes  marred, 
too,  by  an  excessive  minuteness  of  de- 
tail which  renders  them  unsymmetricai  and 
impedes  the  action.  Minuteness  of  detail— 
cndlejs  multiplication  of  microscopic  tosi'-hes 
is  the  means  by  which  Hawthorne  produces 
his  most  striking  effects,  and  sometimes  he 
overdoes  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  Hawthorne's 
native  dignity  ai«d  refinement  forbids  him  to 
let  his  humble  characters  (p.  g.  1'ncle  Venner 
in  the  Seven  Gables,  the  colored  servants  in 
his  Legends  of  the  Province  House)  speak  the 
dialect  appropriate  to  their  sphere  ;  yet  his 
marvelous  genius  so  perfectly  adjusts  them  to 
their  sphere  that  we  are  hardly  sensible  of 
this  defect. 

Whatever  flaws  we  may  seem  Jto detect  in 
Hawthorn's  manner,  we  must  still  insist  that 
he  is  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose 
whom  the  century  has  produced.  More  than 
that,  he  is  a  wonderful  creative  genius,  wield- 
ing, with  consumate  grace  and  vigor,  a  wand 
which  neither  Bcott,  Dickens  nor  Thackery 
could  so  much  as  lift.  He  would  have  been 
greatc  to  my  mind,  had  he  been  less  morbid 
end  misanthropic— if  his  rare  powers  of  an- 
alysis had  beeu  attracted  to  the  nat- 
ural and  healthful  rather  than  to  tho  ab- 
normal and  grotesque.  Indeed  he  is,  i  hive 
sometimes  thought,  seen  at  bis  best  in  lis 
lighter  sketrhes  a/id  in  his  stories  for  children. 
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THORIAU'S  HERMITAGE. 


A  Visit  to  tho  Wators  Fit  for  Bap- 
tisms-Thoroau's  First  Essays  in 
Literature— Ills  Hut  and  his  Way 
of  Life— The  Grave  where  he  Lies 
Buried,  among  the  Tall,  Arrowy 
Pines, 


£Corrc3pondccce  of  tho  Etcnioe  Ifost.l 
WAitM-:n,  N»  11,  January  1,  1877. 
The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  Hawthorne  is  buried,  has  just  received 
a  new  occupant~the  sister  of  Henry  Thorcau, 
the  last  representative  of  the  name  in  this 
country  except  a  maiden  aunt  well  advanced 
in  j ears.  It  is  always  melancholy  to  content- 
plate  the  utter  extinction  of  a  family,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  tho  case  of  this  one  -the  Tho- 
itaus  were  so  quick,  bright  spirits,  and  in 
all  the  aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  out- 
ward world  they  took  so  keen  a  delight. 

THOIttSAl ■'*  'FIRST   F.BSAYS. 

Ii  Is  now  thirty-four  years  since,  in  the  July 
number   of   that  remarkable  periodical  the 
/>£(//,  of  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller  were  supposed  to  be  the  edi- 
tors, and  which  numbered  among  its  contrib- 
utors  Hedge,  the.  scholar,  and  Uranch,  the 
poet  and  artist,  George  Kipley  and  Theodore 
Ita ker,  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  William 
Elkry  Channing,  John  9.  1) wight  and  "Or- 
phic" Alcott,    there   appeared  a   charming 
article,      having      for      its      subject      the 
'Natural    History    of    Massachusetts."    It 
was    prefaced    by     a     few    words     from 
one    of    the    editors,    evidently    Emerson, 
who  says  he  had  begged  of  the  friend  who 
wrote  it  "to  lay  down  the  oar  and  fishing- 
line,  which  none  can  handle  better,  and  as- 
isuroe  the  pen,  that  Iziak  Walton  and  White 
of  Stlborne"  may  not  want  a  successor,  nor 
If  the  fair  meadow- to  which  we  also  have 
lowid  a  home  and  the  happiness  of  many 
years  tkoir  poet."'    This  was  about  the  11  rat 
lit  not  quite  fue  first  i  of  Tiioreiui's  articles  on 
Nature.    He  was  then  a  young  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-five  years.     How  well  he  ful- 
filled the  implied  prophecy,  becoming  n  more 
faithful,  if  possible  a  more  loving,  and  cer- 
tainly a  finer  and  more  subtle,  interpreter  of 
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out-of-door  life   than   even  the  patient  and 
painstaking  White,  h'p  mad6rs  tvell  know,, 

Thoreaii  may  assuredly  be  called  tho  chief 
in. this  country  of  those  close  observers  of 
Nature  of  whom  our  literature  is  numbering 
tno*e  ml  more.  His  influence  constantly  af. 
feci- those  writers  of  the  present  day  whose 
favi  rite  pursuits  make  them  familiar  with 
wood-craft.  If  the,  reading  of  his  books  has 
l.ot  inspired  and  encouraged  such  essayists  as 
John  Burroughs  and  Joel  Benton  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  sure  I  am  that  in  the  poet-natu- 
talist  they  have  found  genial  companionship 
riEc"  a  comrade  to  love  and  lean  upon. 

Till:  i'os.n  in  the  woods. 

It. is  not  every  lover  of  sylvan  life,  however, 
■who  would  obey  the  impulse  to  take  up  a 
dwelling-place  for  two  years  anitwo  months, 
or  even  a  small  part  of  that  time,  in  a  her- 
initagc:  not  though  the  spot  was  as  lovely  as 
the  cove  on  the  banks  of  Walden,  and  one_ 
couM  avail  himself  of  the  culture  of  Concord 
at  will,  or  have  for  an  occasional  hour  such 
a  "royal  guest  as  Emerson.     But  the  instinct 

exists  oftener  than  wo   suspect;  and  every  g  o 

man  with  tastes  kindred  to  those  of  Ttooreau,  ^  *° 

having  the  born  love  of  wild  thing?,  must  _*}  3 

have  seen  in  himself  the  possibility  of  doing  Sj.i' 

just  such  an  unconventional  thing  as  that.  S  " 

Ti-e  lameness  of  common  ways  becomes  uu-  *»  $ 

satisfying;  there  is  an  irksomeficss  about  in-  r°  *«§ 

door  life  which  makes  the  vagabondage  and  §  -° 

freedom  of  open-air  living  at  times  greatly  to  ^  "£ 

be  desired.  jfj 

That  limpid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  des-  *5  53 

lined  to  immortality  in  literature,  is  a  mile  g  2 

aid  a  half  below  the  historic  village  of  Con  d  £ 

cord,  in  tho  midst  of  woods,  and  not  a  house  °  « 

can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  its  shore.    The  *3  £ 

railroad  embankment  is  in  sight  for  a  few  "^  § 

rods  at  the  lower  end,  and  many  trains  pass  n.  g 

daily;  and  near  the  track  are  a  grove  and  3  " 

landing-place  much   frequented  through  the  ^  ^ 

summer  by  picnic  parties;  but  all  the  rest  is  b  g 

left  to  its  lovely  loneliness.    An-1  probably  but  g  .2 

few  of  the  festive  folk  ever  take  the  trouble  to  s»  w 
fkd  out  the  spot  where  the  poet  lived. 

The  pond  set  in  this  green  wilderness  is  a  S3 

picture  of  delight.    Its  waters  are  wonder-  ^  3 

fully  limpid,   and  you  look  down  as  through  ^  .g 

pale   green    crystal  at  the   sandy    bottom.  +»  tS 

"Never,"  says  Hawthorne,  "  was  there  such  o  5 

transparent  water  as  this.      I    threw  sticks  .£  "3  Uri  .« 
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"haunt  of  many  bird?,   and  abounding  with 

wild  flowers  in  their  season  even  to  the  waters 

cdue. 

TDK  jmm.sidl;  hut.  , 

la  a  little  opening  on  high  ground— the 
"pleasant  hillside,"  he  calls  it— a  mile  from 
any  neighbor,  he  built  his  hut.  Tne  cellar,  a 
shallow  one,  was  where  the  woodchucks  had 
but  rowed;  preparing  the  way,  breaking  ground 
for  him;  the  house  was  ten  feet  by  fifteen, 
and  tight  feet  high ;  it  had  a  garret,  a  closet,  a 
Jarge  window  on  each  a'de,  an  open  fireplace, 
and  a  door  opposite.  He  had  a  shelf  for  his 
books— such  books  as  he  loved,  the  elder 
poets,  best  of  company  to  hini;  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture.  When  his  house  needed 
sweeping,  he  said,  he  set  his  goods  all  outside, 
and  swept  and  washed  and  sanded  it.  That 
was  primitive  living.  His  door  and  one  win- 
dow looked  across  the  pond  toward  the  sun- 
rise; the  others  into  the  green  wood,  which 
wae  not  dense  enough  to  be  oppressive,  but 
open,  cheerful,  friendly.  It  was  lovely  as 
Arcculia  toone  who  had  the  spirit  to  find  in  it 
an  Arcadia. 

The  simple  hut  is  gone  now  ;  paternal 
trccp,  fellows  of  the  "  tall,  arrowy  pinis,'' 

Shelter  the  place  ;  t he~op enlrigMs not"  ove r "■' 

&rown  ;  the  path  is  still  distinct.     A  little 

cross  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hut,   in  the 

midst  of  a  heap  of  stones.    We  sought  long 

in  the  wood  for  one  to  add  to  the  cairn  before 

it  occurred  to  us  to  go  where  he  did  for  the 

stores  for  his  chimney— to  the  pond,  from 

T>hich  he  carried  two  cartload*  up  the  hill  in 

his  arms. 

Tin:  poet's  ou.wi:. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  now  lie  in 
Sleepy  Hollow— Sophia,  the  last  sister,  com- 
pletes tie  number.  They  are  buried  on  the 
:  1  row  of  the  ridge,  just  across  the  p<*th  from 
Hawthorne's  grave.  A  simple  brown  stone 
3tands  for  the  poet,  with  this  inscription  in  a 
circular  sunken  panel:  "  Henry  D.  Thorcau, 
Urn  July  12,  1*17;  died'  May  ft,  18W."  No 
spot  could  be  more  appropriate,  more  in  con- 
sonance with  his  ta-tcs  and  feeliugs.  The 
cemeteiy  is  a  beautiful  one;  there  is  no  dim- 
ness or  dampness  about  it,  nothing  gloomy  or 
depressing.  Over  him  the  soft  pines  wave; 
the  ground,  when  we  were  there,  was  covered 
with  cones  and  the  fallen  needle?,  and  bright 
autumn  tlowers  were  in  bloom  along  the  pvh. 


It  was  a  place  where  bee  and  bird  and  butter- 
■ny  came,  were  squirrels  were  at  home. 

a.  11.  rr. 


Of  Henry  D.  Thoreau   Mr-  Robert  Oliver  §aya 

that  when   he   saw    him    in    l^CUthat   charming 

writer  was  over  forty,  bn 6   looked   no   more   thau 

thirty-iive.    He  was  a  rather  .slender  man,  but  of  a 

fine  snouhiL.  and  with  a  presence  which  touched  you 

with  the  feeling  of  perfect  purity,  as  newly-opened 

roses  do.    Audit  was  a  clear,  rose-tinted   face  he 

turned  to  rou.  delicate  to  look  at  as   the  face  of  a 

girl,  and  great  gray   eyes,  the    sceFs  eyes,  full   of 

quiet  sunshine,    it  wasa   strong  face,  too,  and  the 

nose  was  especially  notable  ;  and  his  voice  was  low, 

but  still  sweet  of  tone,  though  the  organs  were  all 
in  revolt  jtt*t  then,  while  hh  words  were  sm  distinct 
aud true  to  the  ear  as  those  of  a  great  singer.  I 
noticed,  ab>o,  that  he  never  went  back  on  his  tracks- 
to  pick  np  the  fallen  loops  of  a  sentence.  us  com- 
monplace talkers  do.  He  would  hesitate  -*oinotiuies 
just  an  instant  for  the  right  word,  or  to  master  the 
trouble  in  the  efaeet,  perhaps  ;  but  when  ho  was 
through  the  sentence  was  perfect. 


THOHEACS  PITT. 


tf 


Prom  a  Letter  to  Hit  Spectator. 
•The  following  anecdote',  given  bv  a  genflninaa 
who  had  been  lutr.'duced  to  1  horea'u  by  r.  merlon, 
tna'v,  or  may  not,  be  taken  to  illustrate  Mr.  II;  L. 
S's  statement,  in  the  too  exhattMive,  but  also  too 
neat  and  Haul,  essay  in  The  (!>>mhill  of  June,  that 
'"there  is  no  trace  of  pity  in  Thoreau '*;  but  your 
lord's  in  criticising  the  said  article  cucournge  me  to 
semi  it: 

"  When  I  went  next  morning  1  found  them  all 
(Thorenu  was  tnen  living  in  his  tattler's  hmiseHn  a 
state  ot  excitement,  by  reason  of  il.o  arrival  of  a 
fugitive  negro  from  thoSouwi,  who  bad  eoine  faint- 
ing to  their  dour  about  daybreak,  and  thrown  him- 
self on  (heir mercy.  Thoreau  took  me  in  topee  the 
poor  wretch,  whom  1  found  to  be  a  man  with  whose 
face,  as  that  of  a  slave  in  the  South,  1  was  familiar. 
The  negro  was  much  terrified  at  seeing  tne.  suppos- 
ing i  was  one  ot  his  pursuers.  Having  ijuietcd  his 
fears  by  the  assurance  that  J.  too,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  was  a  refugee  from 
the  bondage  ho  was  escaping,  an  I  at  the 
same  time  being  able  to  attest  the  negro's 
gen  illness,  I  sat  and  watched  the  singularly  tend  er 
and  lowly  devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  slave,  tta 
must  be  fed,  his  swollen  feet  bathed,  and  he  unfit 
Hunk  of  nothing  but  rest.  Again  and  again  this 
coolest  and  calmest  of  men  drew  near  co  tho 
tteinbimg  negro,  and  soothed  him  aud  bade  hi m  feel 
at  home,  and  have  no  fear  that  any  pewer  should 
again  wrong  him.  Tboreau  could  not  walk  with  me 
that  day,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  must  mount 
guard  over  the  fugitive,  for  slave-hunters  were  not 
extinct  in  these  day*;  und  so  1  went  away  after  a 
while,  much  impressed   by   m.-mv  little   traits  that! 


had  seen,  as  they  had  appeared 

Au   abolitionist   of  this  kind 
pity. 


in  this  emergency, 
cannot  be  without 
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THOliZAV'S  VSPUiUSUED 


WOllKS. 


RALPH  WALDO  ttteltfO*    AND    TIIK    TIIO«« VUS-M*- 
COVKRY    OP    MANY    VOLPMF.9    OF    tilt.    TMM,- 
LIS1IKD  WHITINGS  OF  HK.NKY   1»AV1D  TIIOKKAU. 
To    the    Editor   of   The    tribune.. 

Pjb:  Several  years  since  I  niado  my  tir> 
visit  to  Concord.  The hour*  whniU  I  »l*»t  th-re  that 
day  were  hours  of  satisfaction  and  cjovment.  I  called 
upon  Kall-h  Waldo  Knrrsoo,  and  M  Wo  pleasure  of 
hearing  lilm  converse  upon  hfrary  matters,  and  or 
ancient  and  modem  pools  nud  poetry  in  a  inahncf  *-» 
charming  that  tt  urn-pawed  bis  svrltii.es.  The  lute  • 
kctu.il  power  of  Emerson  cannot  bo  climated  by  h- 
book,  alone.  Sis  conversation  nhows  that  the  man  I* 
ereatcrtbannny  wo.k  that  ho  has  produced.  lie  h 
such  a  master  of  conversation  that  I  J  uUo  his  influence 
lu  Ma-aaeliUHjui  I*'  owlug  to  that,  r.itncp  than  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  distinguished  a  tthor.  Wither  con- 
vening or  writing,  he  Is  a  man  In  word  and  deed,  an! 
honors  America  by  his  simple,  •rtaolatly  life  a*  bo  uus 
honored  American  literature  by  the  work  of  hid  pen. 

I  Bpokc  to  him  6T  Taore.iu.  n  :  told  me  several  char- 
acteristic tnits  of  that  uturdy  yjun<f  writer,  ivimso 
brief  life  was  long  eu^igh  to  mid  ■m-raJ  faselnatinc 
books  to  American  literature.  TheV  we™  d-.fcnbnl  to. 
graphically  tbat  I  bad  at  once  a  iniiuli  better  idea  of  tU 
mau  Thoreau  than  many  -yuitcs  of  description  woul  I 
have  given  me.  Wh  n  lie  found  tbat  I  admired  the 
hooks  of  Tho».a.u,  and  wished  tbat  bo  bad  written 
more,  he  advised  rue  to  call  upon  the  mother  aqdji-ie,r 
of  Thoreau,  who  lived  at  that  time  In  Concord.  TheSe 
ladles  received  me  very  courteously.  A  crayon 
portrait  of  Thoreau,  dr-.wn  by  bis  pi.-der,  was 
in  the  little  parlor.  So  no  of  tao  most 
interesting  books  of  bis  library1  were  shown  to  me,  as 
well  as  valuable  presents  from  trleuds  lu  England,  who 
had  Invited  hltu  to  make  tin  in  n  vt.  if.  At  last  the  old 
lady,  who  felt  pleased  at  tlio  admiration  which  lex- 
pressed  for  her  son's  abilities  and  my  rceretth.it  he  died 
so  early,  a-ked  her  daughter  to  briny  in  some  of  the 
Journals  of  David.  I  opened  one  of  some  13  voluu  es,  as 
I  remember,  which  Thoreau  had  written,  couUiulug  bid 
observations  and  criticisms  of  m  ny  years.  Tjruiusr  to 
the  diary  of  a  day  in  Ann'.  I  read  of  lu,d-»,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foro.-t  an  I  fl-Ids  in  Tuoreuu's  handwriting, 
and  in  his  inimitable  st>  le.  Wu.it  a  treasure  was  here. 
I  thought.  Certainly  the  mat'  rial-  of  hulr  a  d-zeu  men- 
books  coul  I  be  gleaned  from  tit  "*e  Journals.  The-  sister 
did  n«>t  firl  cmup't-Mit  for  the  task.  Mr.  Higmnaon  bad 
looked  over  tiiem.  but  had  'not  proposed  to  do  anything 
toward  publishing  a  selection.  And.  e.  •  far  as  I  know. 
n<>  otie  has  yet  propped  to  make  such  a  Seketion.  I- 
there  not  tiorc  souiftliius  wuien,  if  Judiciously  iiso-1  by 
a  proper  person,  would  add  to  our  literature  more  pages 
of  the  charming  and  orimnal  writ'T  wuo  has  given  us 
"Maine  Woods"  and*  "C.iv  i'.oAf  X-<  it  rictit  to  allow 
thc-e  v.dum-s  of  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  *ueh 
a  rare  thinker  and  ot.serv-r  as  T.ioreau  to  remain  con* 
eeah  d,  or,  if  iikit  discovery  is  announced,  to  let  it  pans 
by  a;  of  Utile  value  ? 


These  'pi<  sllons  a  k  u  In  TiiK  Tltnusu  in  ly  do  nr.K'i 
to  briiiK  more  of  Tliorean's  writing  to  ih-  ptess  and 
the  pui.lle.  '     E.  u.  YVi.sWlil.    j 

Xi-w-Ynrk,  June  2t,  l«7i. 

r;u  iest  name  in  American  letters  is  that  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  said  Rev;  Robert 
Collyer  to  his  congregation  Sunday  evening. 
Hawthorne  was  in  the  purest  sense  a  man  of 
genius,  and  by  his  writings  he  did  more  than 
any  other  man,  except  Emerson,  to  establish 
tbo  claim  of  America  to  a  distinctive  ami 
worthy  literature.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  pure  genius  aud  mere  talent.  The 
work  that  Hawthorne  did  will  always  be 
fresh  and  delightful,  while  the  efforts  of  more 
talent  will  enjoy  popularity  for  a  while  and 
will  then  bo  forgotten.  The  grandest  book 
that  Hawthorne  ever  wrote  waa  his  "Scarlet 
Letter."  It  was  too  bad,  the  speaker  said, 
that  a  man  of  Hawthorne's  great  gonius  and 
proud,  sensitive  nature  should  have  been 
obliged  to  float  in  and  out  with  tho  tides  of 
American  polities'.  Such  a  man  should  have 
teeen  above  the 'necessity  of  being  a  camp 
follower  of  any  .political  party.  To  the  credit 
of  Franklin  Pierce  it  may  be  said  that  when 
he  was  President  W.Jdid  not., forget  his  old 
schoolmate,  but  gave  Hawthorne  one  of  the 
oest  c Dices  within  his  gift— tha«;  of  consul  at 
Liv»rpool. 

Each  one  of  HaVthorne's  grdat  stories  is 
dfivoted  tQjtliB  development  of  some  great 
principle.  TheoMHouse  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
for  instancy  irtie voted  to  the  idea  that  evil 
deeds  can  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
corrupting  and  blemishing  Bucceediug  gener- 
ations. The  "Marble  faun"  shows  that  after 
a  sin,  sudden  and  impulsive,-a  man  may  pos- 
sibly reach  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence than  he  would  have  attained  bad  he 
not  transgrpssedt  Hawjthorne's  genius  en- 
dows his  characters  witWpevulfarlv  sympa- 
thetic and  fascinating  qualities.  His  humor, 
like  his  pathos. is  of  the  keenest  and  most  nat- 
ural sort.  No  other  man  ever  wrought  such 
preat  works  out  of  such  scant*  materials. 


>iew  England  lia.su  large  share  of  the  vol- 
ume. Her  representative  woman  N  Mrs. 
Samuel  Ripley  of  Ma^aehnx  lis.  The  liio-;- 
luphy  (>f  tlih  lady,  by  Mi>>  I'.Ii/abelh  Hoar  of 
(."tmeonlj  is  «i  wonderful  story  of  great  ae- 
quiretnents,  noble  work,  small  means  and 
boundless,  ardent  love.  Mrs.  b'ipley  had  no 
public  position,  and  the  |«dter>  and  ineuioir^ 
which  make  uj»  the  -ketch  of  her  are  neeo-s.v 
rilj  private,  showing  her  daily  life,  her  labor- 
in  housekeeping  and  teaching,  her  wide  read- 
ing, her  active  and  generous  thinking.  Iiei- 
entire  uiim ■lfi.-hne.ss.  It  is  a  beautiful  lib' to 
be  oilered  a-  a  t\|<e  of  Massachusetts  women, 


1* 

C 
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mill  as  a  model  for  lite  generation  now  grow- 
ing up.     Vet  it  is  a  fair  type  in  many  way**, 
jl'erhap*  in  ;tl!  »w  England  Mr>.  Hipley  had 
ho  equal,  antong  women,  in  scholarship,  and 
in  the  extent  other  powers;  hut  all  through 
country  pari-hes  were  scattered   women,  of. 
ten  the  wi\cs  and  daughters  of  ininl>ter*. 
:  who  had  the  same  aspiration'*,  who  used  their 
opportunities  for  edueation   in  ail  and  lilera- 
jture    as    conscientiously    as    she    did,    win 
Worked  and  taught  and  loved  as  she  did.  and 
who  attained  to  the  same  elevation  and  puri- 
ty of  character.    It  1«  good  to  have  a  record 
of  one  such  life,  hut   many  reader-.,   who  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Jljpley  personally,  will  find  in 
her  life  a  picture,  richer  in   tint   it  may  he. 
hut  true  in  other  respects,  of  liver*  that   they 
have  known,  of  women  strong  and  noble  and 
1  ure.   and  trained  in  p  verty    and   sorrow, 
who-e  influence  i>  still   a  "power  that  make- 
"for  nghteouMie*'","  but   whose  memoirs  are 
hidden  in  quii-t  lininc*  and  reserved  hearts. 


Mr.  Hawthorne  once  wrote  a  pleasant  letter  in- 
troducing: H.  D.  Thorcai  to  Mr.  Kpes  Sargent, 
and  Mr.  Sargent  has  just  communicated  this  let- 
ter to  Harpers  Weekly.  "There  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  town  of  the  name  of  Thoreau,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, »a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  fine 
scholar,  especially  in  old  English  literature,  bitt 
withal  a  wild,  irregular,  Indian-like  sori  of  fellow, 
who  can  find  no  occupation  in  life  that  suits  him. 
He  writes,  and  sometimes— often  for  au^ht  I 
know-very  well  Indeed.  •  *  *  In  the  Dial  Mr 
July  there  is  an  article  on  the  natural  histoiy  *f 
this  part  of  the  Country,  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  (f  him  as  a  genuine  and  exquisite  observer 
of  nature— a  character  almost  as  rare  as  that  of  a 
true  pet.  He  writes  poetry  also— for  inetanco, 
•To  the  Maiden  in  the  East,1  «The  Summer  Rain,' 
and  ether  pieces  tn  tic  Dial  for  October,  which 
seem  to  be  very,  careless  and  imperfect,  but  as 
true  as  bird  notes/' 


NATIIAN1KL  HAWTHORNE. 


i 


MY    TIIK    IlKV.     JOHN    B.    C.   ABIJOTT. 

Mr.   RaTjImi  Wat.do  Emeiison   has  been 

'Credited  with  saying:  "I   do  not   love  to 

see  a  distinctly-defined,  clean-cut  thought. 

I   love  rather  to  sec  a  grand  idea  looming 

up  majestic  through  the  haze  of  obscurity." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  such  a  man. 
No  one  could  read  him.  He  dwelt  in  un- 
rcyealed  recesses,  which  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  never  permitted  to  penetrate. 
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He  entered  Bowrioln  College  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly'buy, 
of  ordinary  stature,  but  of  unusually  win- 
nlng  countenance  and  gentle  manners,  in  a 
class  of  but  about  forty,  nearly  all  dwelling 
in  the  same  hall  and  meeting  three  or  four 
tln.es  each  day,  In  chapel  or  class-room,  tho 
members  were  thrown  into  the  most  infi- 
mate  social  relations, 

The  soft  tones  of  voice,  remarkably  sweet, 
modest  address,  and  courteous  bearing  of 
Hawthorne  rendered  him  universally  popu- 
iar.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  •% 
Kr'ftt  reader,  and  he  boon  acquired  the  U'p- 

to*  Hums,  in  81K.U  B||  lnllnmcy  of  fmr 
years  I  ennnot  remember  that  !  ever  heard 
Hawthorne  laugh,  though  his  face  was  often 
brightened  by  a  very  winning  smile  He 
"over  seemed  melancholy,  so  as  to  oppress 
one s  spirits  with  gloom;  but  there  was  an 
aspect  of  siic„t  pensiveness  spread  over  his 
features,  which  arrested  the  rye  and  led  one 
to  Inquire:  •«  Who  is  that  young  man »»' 

In  saying  that  Hawthorne  was  pn/whr 
He  word  must  be  used  a  little  differently 
from  its  ordinary  sense.  There  wag  no 
J»»o  "I  the  class  who  would  have  taken  tho 
liberty  of  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  was  a  |,)ncly  man,  living  bv  himself; 
yet  there  was  nothing  In  his  demeanor  to 
repel  the  friendly  advances  of  any  one. 

It  may  not  bo  improper  hcic  to  remark 
that  the  class  of  18*3.1  was  to  a  remarkable 
degree  composed  of  young  men  from  tho 
first  families  in  Maine.  Very  many  of  them 
hnd  found  the  cradle  of  their  infancy  in 
homes  of  refinement  and  Intellectual  eul- 
ture.     This  gave  sucj,  n   tono  l()  c|,.ir.|C,er 

that  very  seldom  was  there  an   ungiaccful 
action  witnessed  or  a  coarse  word  uttered. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  for 
little  groups  to  meet  and  spend  an  hour  in 
the  evening,  with  wine  and  cigars,  telling 
stories  and  singing  songs.  There  were,  of 
course,  In  a  gathering  of  over  one  hundred 
young  men  in  college  some  rude  and  noisy 
colleciions  of  this  kind.  Such  young  men 
woro  drawn  together  by  what  has"  been 
called  elective  affinity.  This  wns  long  be- 
fore the  temperance    reform.     When    our 
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heating  every  word,  soring  every  gesture, 
and  yet  scarcely  a  single  word  would  pass 
his  lips.  Hut  there  was  an  Indescribable 
something  In  the  silent  presence  of  Haw- 
thorne which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  desired  guests  on  stic-h  occasions. 

Jonathan  Clllcy  was  probably  Haw* 
thorne's  most  Intimate  friend  In  the  class. 
And  yet  his  discrimination  would  had  him 
to  say:  ''Ilovo  Hawthorne  I  admire  hlmj 
but  I  do  not  know  him.  He  lives  in  a 
mysterious  world  of  thoughts  and  Imag- 
ination   which    he    never    permit  me  to 

cc it  cr." ' — zrzzzr 

In  the  elaBs  next  above  Hawthorne's 
there  was  a  young  man  but  Seventeen  years 
of  agi',  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Piereo, 
lie  was  the  youngest  member  of  bis  cluss 
and  I  think  the  most  popular  young  man 
in  college.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  sire, 
was  very   handsome,  and  Was    always  ft 

:  genial,  courteous,  friendly  gentleman. 
Hawthorne  and  Pleico  were  instinctively 
drawn  together.  They  became  intimate 
and  lifelong  friends.  The  whispering 
pines  of   Brunswick,  free  from   all   under* 

[brush,  presented  very  attractive  ttvouueU 
for  solitary  or  social  walks.  Pierce  and 
Hawthorne  almost  invariably  joined  arm 
in  arm  in  sauntering  through  these  groves. 
They  were  alike  in  age,  in  courteous  in- 
stincts, in  scholarly  tastes,  and  in  purity  of 
lip  and  life. 

Little  did  they  then  Imagine,  those  two 
lads  of  seventeen  years,  that   the  one  was 

j  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  placed 
in  that  exalted  station  perhaps  through  tho 
the  instrumentality  of  the  biography  which 

Ibis  companion  would  write  of  him;  and 
that  the  other  would  receive,  In  rceom* 
pense,  the  olllcc  of  coivsul  of  Liverpool 
which  was  said  to  be  the  most  lucrative 
position  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Government. 
It  was  estimated  to  be  worth  to  its  incum- 
bent twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


[Hawthorne] 


sat  upon 


Ibe  edge  of  the  circle,  a  Utile  withdrawn, 
his  head  slightly  thrown  forward  upon  bis 
breast  nnd  bis  bright  eyes  clearly  burning 
under  his  black  brow.  This  person,  who 
sat  silent  as  a  shadow,  looked  to  me  aB 
Webster  might  have  looked  had  ho  been  a 
j)oet. 
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••  He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, and 
stood  quietly  there  for  a  loner  time,  watch- 
Ion  the  dead,  white  landscape.  No  appeal  was 
made  to  him,  nobody  looked    after  him. 
The  conversation  flowed  as  steadily  on  us 
If  every  one  understood    that  bis  silence! 
was  to  be  respected.   It  waa  the  same  thing ! 
at  the  table.     In  vain   the  silent  man  fin* ' 
Mbcd  tc-ithetlc   ton.    Whatever  fancies  It  f 
inspired  did  not  flower  at  his  lips. 

"But  there  whs  a  light  In  his  eye  which 
assured  me  that  nothing  was  lost.  80 
supremo  was  bis  silence  that  it  presently 
engrossed  m^,  to  the  exclusion  of  every* 
thine  else.  There  was  brilliant  discourse; 
but  this  silence  was  much  more  poetic  and 
:  fascinating.  Pine  things  were  said  by  the 
philoHoph'  ra;  but  much  fluer  things  were 
implied  by  the  dumbness  ol  this  gentleman 
with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair." 

1 

There  was  certainly  something  social  In 
the  silence  of  Hawthorne.  It  is  seen  by 
this  depcription  that  his  presence,  In  some 
nameless  way,  added  Jo  the  enjoyment  of 
the  party.  As  Hawthorne  retired,  Mr. 
Emerson  remarked,  with  a  smile  aid  in 
words  somewhat  characteristically  obscure: 
"Hawthorne  rides  well  bis  horse  of  the 
night."  . 

Hawthorne's  reputation  was  now  cstab-; 
lished  as  the  most  classical  of  American 
novelists.  Circumstances  removed  him 
from  Concord  to  a  beautiful  cottage  home 
in  Lenox,  amidst  the  mountains  of  Berk- 
shire. Here  he  wrote  "  The  House  of  Seven 
Gable"."  He  finally  returned  to  Concord 
for  bis  permanent  home.  While  these 
years  were  gliding  away  he  bad  been  for  a 
short  time  a  cterk  in  the  custom-house  at 
Boston  and  also  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Salem.  During  tho  four  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  friend.  Franklin  Pierce, 
he  resided  in  Live. pool.  Most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office  of  consul  was  conducted 
by  his  subordinates. 

From  Liverpool  h?  returned  with  replen- 
ished resource- — pecuniary  as  well  as 
Intellectual — to  his  home  in  Concord.  Here 
lie  wrote  the."  Marble  Fawn"  and  "  Our 
Old  Home."  In  the  spring  of  1804.  as  he 
had  attained  his  sixtieth  year,  his  health 
began  to  fail.  Accompanied  by  his  life- 
long friend,  President  Pierce,  be  undertook 
an  excuision  to  tbe  White  Mountains  of 
Now  Hampshire.     Hawthorne  seemed  dc- 
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Thoreau's  an  was  literature;  nnd  It  was 
one  of  which  tie  nnd  coieelved  tnn-t  am- 
bitlouslv.  He  loved  and  believed  li  Rood 
bocks.  Ho  said  well,  "  Life  is  h»»t  hnbituullv 
seen  from  any  common  platform  so  truly 
and  unexagirerated  ns  in  the  light  of  litera- 
ture." But  the  literature  he  loved  was  of 
the  heroic  order.  "Books,  not  which  afford 
us  8  cowering  enjoyment,  but  in  which  each 
thought  is  of  unusual  doling;  such  as  on 
idio  man  canuot  road,  and  a  timla  one 
would  not  be  entertained  bv;  which  even 
make  us  dangerous  to  existing  institutions— 
such  i  coll  good  books."  He  did  not  think 
them  easy  to  be  read.  "  The  heroic  b  wks," 
he  says,  "even  if  printed  In  the  character 
ol  oui  mother  tongue,  will  always  be  in  a 
language  dead  to  degenerale  times',  and  we 
must  laboiiouilv  seek  the  meanteg  of  each 
word  and  line,  conjecturing  a  larger  sense 
than  common  us  permits  out  of  what  wisdom 
end  valor  and  generosity  we  have,"  $t>t 
does  he  suppose  that  such  books  ore  easily 
written.  "Great  prose,  or  equal  elevation, 
commands  out  respect  more  than  groat 
verse,"  savs  he.  "since  It  implies  a  more  per- 
manent nnd  level  height,  a  life  more  pervaded 
with  the  grandeur  ot  ihe  thought,  The  poei 
often  onlv  makes  an  irruption,  like  thv 
Parthian,  and  is  off  again,  shooting  while 
he  retreats;  but  the  prose-writer  has  con 
queied  like  a  iloroaa  and  settled  eolonle*." 
We  mav  ask  ourselves,  almost  with  dlsmav, 
whether  such  works  exist  at  all  but  H  the 
imagination  of  the  student.  For  the  bulk  o' 
the  best  of  books  is  apt  to  be  made  up  with 
ballast;  and  those  in  which  energy  oJ 
thought  ts  combined  with  any  stateilness  ol 
uiternnce  may  be  almost  counted  on  the 
lingers.  Locking  round  In  English  for  n 
book  that  should  answer  Thoreau's  two 
demands  of  a  style  like  noetrv  and  sense 
'hat  shall  be  both  original  and  Inspiriting, 
I  come  to  Sillton's  "  Aieopagltica,"  and  can 
name  no  other  instance  for  the  moment. 
Two  tblnffset  least  are  plain:  that  If  a  man 
will  condescend  to  nothing  more  common* 
pine*-  in  the  wav  of  reading,  he  must  not  look 
to  have  a  lame  library;  nnd  that  if  h<»  pro- 
poses hlmseir  to  write  in  a  similar  v*»l»,  he 
will  find  hia  work  cut  out  for  aim.— Gornhitl. 


TimnKAr.— Thorean/s  thin,  penetrat- 
ing, big-nosed  faco,  even  in  a  bad  wood 
cut,  conveys  some  hint  of  the  limita- 
tions of  his  mind  and  character.  With 
his  almost  acid  sharpness*  of  insight,  with 
his  almost  animal  dexterity  in  act,  there 
went  none  of  that  large,  unconscious 
geniality  of  the  world's  heroes.  He  was 
not  easy,  not  ample,  not  urbane,  not 
even  kind;  his  enjoyment  was  hardly 
smiling,  or  the  smile  was  not  broad 
enough  to  bo  convincing;  he  had  no 
'waste  lands  nor  kitchen  mid- 
nature,  but  was  all 
sharpened  to  a  point, 
to  no  profession,"  says 
Emerson;  "ho  never  married;  lie  lived 
alone;  he    never   went   to    church;    he 
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never  voi'edT  he  ■refused  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  State;  he  ate  no  l!csh,  he  drank  no 
w  inr,  lie  never  knew  the  use  of  tobacco; 
land,  though  a  natimUlst.ho  used  neither 
trap  nor  gun.  When  asked  at  dinner 
what  dish  lie  preferred,  ho  answered, 
'the  nearest.' "  So  many  negative  su- 
periorities begin  tp  smack  a  littlo  ot 
the  prig.  From  his  later  works 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
out  the  humorous  passages,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  moral  muse;  and 
there  we  see  the  prig  stand,  public  and 
confessed.  It  was  "much  eas  .t"  says 
Emerson  acutely,  much  easier  for  Th'o- 
reau  to  say  "no"  than  "yes;"  and  that  is 
a  characteristic  which  depicts  the  man. 
It  is  a  useful  accomplishment  to  bo  able 
to  say  "no,"  but  surely  it  is  the  essence 
of  amiability  to  prefer  to  say  "yes," 
where  it  is  possible.  There  is  something 
wanting  in  the  man  who  does  not  hate 
himself  whenever  he  is  constrained 
to  say  no.  And  there  was  ai 
good  deal  wanting  in  this  born 
dissenter.  He  was  almost  shock- 
ingly devoid  of  weaknesses;  he  had  not 
enough  of  them  to  be  polar  with  hu- 
manity; whether  you  caii  him  demi-god 
or  demi-man,  he  was,  at  least,  not  alto- 
gether one  of  us,  for  he  was  not  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  The 
,  world's  heroes  have  room  for  all  positive 
qualities,  even  those  which  are  disrepu- 
table, in  the  capacious  theater  of  their 
dispositions.  Such  can  live  many  lives; 
while  a  Thoreau  can  live  but  one,  and 
that  only  with  perpetual  foresight.— The 
(Jornhill  Mayaziuv, 
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I  was  reading  in  the  last //rtrjpe^'^ac^i 
count  of  Concord— torjpn  I  »as\8  ymmg 
man  in  college,  owf  flfhnyeaYs  ago,  I 
taught  school  thajfe'  twr*t}¥ntcrs— and  all 
of  a  sudden  ll^me  tofme  picture  of  old 
Ezra  llipleyqpandfathelpof  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson-fcxlb  was  the  very  man  who  ex- 
aminedj$kand  gave  me  a  certificate— I 
havevp  avhome — certifying  that  I  waff 
"of  good  hioral  character"  (applause); 
certifying,  too,  that  "  I  was  qualified  to 
teach  a  school  in  the  town  of  Concord ;  " 
and  he  signed  it  in  a  sort  of  John  Han- 
cock style,  "  Ezra  Ripley,  minister,"  and 
the  minister  par  excellence  in  the  town  of 
Concord. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how  he  examined  me.  I  went  there  in 
thfl  evening  with  fear  and  trembling^  and 
sat  down  and  told  him  that  I  was  the 
man  be  j  was  to  examine.  He  looked  at 
me,  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  he  spelled  me — "spelling  matches" 
of  that  kind  were  rare — he  even  made  rae 
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thought  to  ho,  sot  a*ide  from  any  cause 
whatever  would  he  a  lasting  disgrace.  I 
thought  It  over;  I  thought  very  quick, 
and  I  said,  "Will  you  allow  me,  Dr.  Hip- 
ley,  to  wiite  out  the  form  of  prayer  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  slate,  and  pray  with 
one  eye  open  until  I  get  St  hy  heart?" 
He  paid  to  mr,  "Any  way  you  can  fix  it» 
young  man ;  I  am  satisfied  if  you  are." 
And  I  said,  "I  will  keep  the  school" 
And,  well,  what  do  you  think?  He  had 
to  call  his  daughter  Hannah— Hannah 
was  there  in  a  moment — he  said,  ''Hac- 
li ah,  draw  a  mug  of  cider."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  we  parsed  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
the  elder  was  very  nice,  and  we  parted 
cood  friends,  and  I  didn't  think  he  was  so 
stem  a  man  when  1  left,  as  when  I  came. 
Well,  that  illustrates,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  character  of  the  clergy  of  that  day — 
they  were  the  "masters  of  the  situation," 
(applause);  their  wort!  was  law. 


The  middle  *on  contain*  no  ri-iniHon  tlulce, 
I»k  dwner  wiivt-H  i-ant  up  u<>  pt'iniH  to  View  ; 

Atontt  the  nhort.'  lujj  hutid  is  oil  11h  pulw, 
And  I  comem!  with  Inuliy  a  shipwrecked  new, 

Though  Thorciiu  took  no  active  part  in 
society,  ho  wasfar  from  being  a  misanthrope, 
me  of  those  who  rail  at  men  niul  find  little 
peace  in  solitude,  who,  to  adopt  his  lan- 
guage somewhat  altered,  are  unfit  to  be  the 
Companions  of  themselves  because  they 
have  not  the  clement  of  companionship 
with  others,  and  whoso  lives  breathe  dis- 
content and  discouragement.  He  had  his 
weaker  hours  and  is  ready  to  confess  them, 
though  by  principle  he  speaks  rather  from 
his  strength  than  his  weakness,  and  his 
words  are  full  of  health  and  courage.  It 
was  from  an  insatiable,  persistent  thirst  for 
true  society  that  he  avoided  the  false 

—the  fnlHO-Hodety  of  men 
For  earthly  greatness 
All  heavenly  comforts  rarefien  to  air. 

On  this  matter  let  me  quote  his  own  words, 
for  I  shall  despair  of  describing  his  posi- 
tion so  well:— "As  for  the  dispute  about 
solitude  and 'society,  any  comparison  is  im- 
pertini'iit.  It  is  an  idling  down  on  the 
plain  ut  the  base  of  a  mountain,  instead  of 
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climbing  steadily  to  its  top.  Of  course  you 
will  be, glad  of  all  the  society  you  can  get 
ilo  go  tip  with.  Will  you  go  to  glory  with 
me  ?  is  the  burden  of  the  song.  I  love  so- 
ciety so  much  that  I  swallowed  it  all  at  a 
gulp,  that  is,  all  that  came  in  my  way.  It 
is  not  that  we  love  to  be  alone,  but  that  we 
love  to  soar,  and  when  we  do  soar  the  com- 
pany grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is 
none  at  all.  It  is  either  the  '  Tribune1  ori 
the  plain,  a  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a  very 
private  ecstacy  still  higher  up.  We  are 
not  the  less  to  aim  at  the  summits,  though 
the  multitude  does  not  ascend  them.  Use 
all  the  soeietv  that  will  abet  voti." 

Here  as  everywhere  in  Thoreau's  writings 
we  see  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  My 
own  account  of  it  has  been  so  inadequate 
that  I  am  anxi'tus  to  quote  his  own  pub- 
lished words  further  on  the  subject.  "  He 
alone,"  he  says,  "is  the  truly  enterprising 
or  practical  man  who  succeeds  in  inain- 
faininr/  his  soul  here.  Have  wo  not  our 
everlasting  life  to  get?  and  is  not  that  the 
only  excuse  at  last  for  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  or  even  carrying  an  umbrelln 
when  it  rains?  A  man  might  as, well  de- 
vote himself  to  raising  pork,  as  to  fattening 
'the  bodies,  or  temporal  part  merely,  of  the 
whole  human  family.  If  we  made  the  true 
distinction  we  should  almost  all  of  us  be 
seen  to  be  in  the  almshouse  for  souls." 
Again,  "  Suppose  a  man  were  to  soil  the 
hue,  the  least  amount  of  coloring  matter  in 
'the  superficies  of  his  thought,  for  a  farm — 
were  to  exchange  an  absolute  and  infinit 
value  for  a  relative  and  Unite  one,  to  gaiu 
the  whole  world. and  lose  his  own  soul." 


EMERSQN  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAN- 
SCENDENT A  USM. 

In  bin  lecture  on  Emerson,  delivered  before 
the  High  School  Alumnia  Association,  Fri- 
day evening  Prof.  Beera  said  : — His  essay  on 
Immortality  published  in  Letters  and  Social  Alms, 
1870,  was  greeted  in  some  quarters  as  a  final  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  personal  immor- 
tality, lint  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  its  JangfUAKe 
can  bear  such  construction.  To  be  aure  Emerson 
never  dogmatizes.     He  neither  assert.^  nor  denies 
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thelst  I  do  not  mean  by  pantheism  tho  doctrine 
that  the  drat  principle  1b  matter  or  force  or  any  un- 
conscious tiling  Emerson's  whole  view  Is  inlense- 
Iv  spiritual  Ill's  idealism  resolves  matter  into  spirit. 
I  will  not  attempt  a  definition  of  personality  or  af- 
firm that  he  attributes  personality  to  God.  But  if 
it  includes  only  will  and  intelligence  1  should  say 
that  hi  did  and  that  his  pantheism  differs  from 
theism  mainly  In  this  that  he  declines  to  separate 
his  idea  of  God  from  his  manifestation  In  nature 
and  his  presence  in  the  human  soul.  He  would 
doubtless  accept  this  passage  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
tonpedoclvsou  Etnaaaa  fair  statement  of  his  po- 

"All  things  the  world  which  fill 

Of  but  one  stuff  are  spun, 
That  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  what  we  rail  at  one; 
One  with  the  o'er  labored  Power  that  through  ^the 
breadth  and  length 

Of  aarth,  and  air  and  sea, 

In  wet),  and  plants,  and  stones, 
Hath  toil  perpetually, 
And  travails,  pants  and  moans; 
Fain  would  do  all  things  well,  but  sometimes  fails 
In  strength." 

Or  if  it  be  objected  that  this  denies  the  divine  om- 
nipotence, then  perhaps  Wordsworth  has  given  a 
nearer  expression  to  Emerson's  conception  in  the 
oft-quoted  lines  writteu  near  Tinturn  Abbey:  — 

"And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  lurhi  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things/' 
Space  is  wanting  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
illustrate  fully  the  direction  which  Emerson's  phil- 
OFophy  has  given  to  his  poetry  and  general  literary 
production.    A/ew  of  the  more  obvious  effects  may 
be  briefly  indicated.    An  ever  present  sense  of  the 
Ideality  of  material  tilings subordinates  nature  un- 
duly.   This  thought  will  visttAll  high  poetic  souls, 
but  it  must  not  come  to  stay.    Hhikspere  does  not 
forget  that  this  world  will  on«»  day  tatis'i  "like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  or  that  wd  ourselves 
"are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  "and  IfluVn 
speaks  of  the  world's  "vain  masque."    But  this  Is* 
not  the  mood  in  which  they  dwell.  The  poet  belongs 
to  the  cheerful  world  of  phenomena.    He  is  most 
the  poet  to  whom  existence  is  most  real— who  real- 
izes most  intensely  that   experience  of  the  soul 
which  we  call  nature  and  human  life.  In  Emerson's 
World  Soul  occur  the  following  lines:— 
"And  what  if  trade  sow  cities 
Like  shells  along  the  shore, 
And  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad, 

With  railways  ironed  o'er? 
They  are  but  sailing  foam-bells 

Along  thought's  causing  stream, 
And  take  tlu-lr  shape  and  sun  color 
From  him  that  sends  the  dream." 
Is  this  the  attitude  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher?   This  disturbing  influence   of   idealism  will 
continue  in  spite  of  our  confidence  that  the  order 
of  phenomena  is  constant.    "God  plays  no  tricks 
with  the  soul,"  says  Emerson,  recalling  Descartes' 
assertion  that  external  nature  must  exist  because 
of  the  truthfulness  of  God. 

As  with  nature,  so  with  humanity  and  history. 
The  ethics  of  transcendentalism  postpone  all  social 
duties  no  the  needs  of  the  private  soul  and  proposes 
self-culture  as  the  highest  aim.  So  in  like  manner 
its  Iteratureis  unsocial.  Emerson's  theme  is  the 
soul  standing  over  against  the  unions  and  discern- 
ing In  Itself  God.  The  varieties  of  individ- 
ual rates  and  passions  do  not  touch  him 
closely.    With    Tilm     the    type     la    important 
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the  common  element,  "Persons are  supplementary 
to  the  primary  teaching  of  thejsoul,"  he  says.  "In 
youth  we  are  made  for  persons.  But  the  larger  ex- 
perience of  man  discovers  the  identical  nature  ap- 
pearing through  them  all  all."  IPs  religion  is  aris- 
tocratic: "How  ill  agrees  the  majestic  immortality 
of  our  relleion  with  the  frivolous  populations!"  But 
it  is  these  same  populations  that  swarm  the  pages 
of  the  great  creative  singers  who  express  the  gen- 
eral only  through  the  concrete.  In  Shakespere 
and  Goethe  how  Infinite  the  multitude  of  forms! 
It  is  for  the  poet  to  distinguish  the  manifold  in 
unity;  for  the  philosopher  to  detect  the  uulform  in 
variety.  It  is  manifest  on  which  of  these  sides  Mr. 
Emerson's  sympathies  fall.  Read  his  essay  on 
Plato.  "The  same— the  same:  friend  and  foe  are 
of  one  stuff;  the  plowman,  the  plow  and  the  fur- 
row are  of  one  stuff."  And  this  is  the  thought  in 
Brahma: 

"They  reckon  111  who  leave  me  oul : 
When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt,     - 
And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  slno." 

There  have  been  poets— Dante  for  instance— whose 
poetry  has  risen  on  occasion  into  the  region  of  pure 
thought,  while  still  keepingclose  In  the  main  to  the 
shape  of  this  actual  life.  There  have  been  philoso- 
phers who  have  apprehended  truth  wltn  such 
warmth  of  feeling  and  imagination,  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  give  poetic  expression  to  a  system 
of  high  abstractions.  To  this  latter  class  Emerson 
belongs.  His  genius  is  interpretive  rather  than 
constructive.  He  remains,  after  all,  a  preacher— 
"Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates." 

He  is  one  of  a  class  of  minds  of  which  the  rarest 
English  examp '    is  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  any  divorce  is  here  at- 
tempted between  Beauty  and  Truth;  nor  that  In  this 
classification  no  account  is  made  of  the  exquisite 
poetic  quality  in  Emerson's  thought  and  style.  The 
substance  of  his  writing  Is  philosophy,  but  the  ex- 
pression Is  poetry.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  es- 
say to  take  nis  measure  as  a  poet,  but  to  point  out 
the  direction  which  his  philosophical  notions  have 
inevitably  given  to  his  poetry  and  prose.  It  would 
be  instructive,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  th9 
presence  of  these  same  notions  in  tho  writings  of 
the  other  New  England  transcendentalists.  Among 
these  Thoreau  unquestionably  holds  the  highest 
place.  In  one  respect  he  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Emerson;  his  subject.  New  England 
nature,  is  more  concrete  and  will  assure  him,  it  Is 
probable,  a  wider  public.  The  most  distinctive 
note  in  Thoreau  is  his  inhumanity.  "Man,"  he 
wrote,  "is  only  the  point  on  which!  stand."  Al- 
most equclly  interesting  is  Margaret  Fuller,  who  in- 
dicated more  than  she  performed.and  whose  person- 
ality had  more  influence  than  her  work. 

Among,  writers  who  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment, Mr.  Lowell's  earlier  poems  have  much  that  is 
transcendental  in  expression  and  none  has  made 
more  splendid  acknowledgment  of  the  Impulse 
which  the  great  lecturer  gave  his  hearers.  His 
tributes  recall  the  fond  reminiscences  of  Words- 
wot  th  and  Coleridge,  touching  the  days  of  their 
joyous  youthful  radicalism. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  Jr.,  will  also  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  transcendental 

poetry,  if  by  nothing  else  than  by  virtue  of  the  line 
"If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea."  Hawthorne 
was  naturally  an  idealist,  but  he  tells  us  himself 
that  he  came  too  late  to  Concord  to  fall  decidedly 
under  Emerson's  influence.  He  would  have  run  lit- 
tle danger  of  that  had  he  come  earlier.  The  shy  In- 
dependence of  his  genius  took  alarm  at  the  too 
close  approach  of  an  alien  mind.  In  his  Brock 
Farm  reminiscences  he  speaks  with  a  certalu  re- 
sentment of  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  "transcendent- 
al heifer." 
In  conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  etn- 
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KNICKERBOCKER  GOSSIP. 

FACTS    ANB    FANCIRS    FHOM    tHE    ME- 
•TROl'OLlS.  *  pr^ 

Ralph  Wntuo  fcnierson's  Hlrthdnjr-Boine  of 
tho  «rcat  Actresaes  of  the  World— New 
Yorkers  Turning  Their  AUontion  to  Sum- 
tner  Amnsements-lmnBJnary  Troubles. 

Special  Correspondence  lo  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

New  York,  May  27.— The  seventy-seventh 
anniversary  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  birth 
has  |  attracted  attention— but  how  many 
other,  distinguished  characters  baa  May  given 
the.  world,  some  of  whom  have  a  far  greater 
claim  on  public  gratitude!  Header,  here  is  a 
I  partial  list,  and  you  maV  judge  which  com- 
mands the  highest  admiration: ■_ 


r  Joseph  Addison";  born  May  i, .1872. 

John  J.  Audubon,  born  May  4,  1  * v». 

William  Prescott.  born  May  4. 17%. 

la  ttage  (author  of  Gii  Jims),  born  May  8,  8608. 

Jarcd  Bparks,  born  May  10. 1"M$. 

Robert  C.  8atid<».  born  May  11,  1799. 

Maria  Theresa,  born  May  !•'>.  1717. 

Ninon  L'Kmlos,  born  May  15,  1715. 

Willlom  H.  Sewarrt,  bom  Mav  10   1H01. 

.lohu  Wibon   (Christopher  North),  born   May  19, 
178?. 

Nathaniel  C.reene.  born  May  20.  n 42. 

Alexander  Pope,  born  Mav  21,  16*8. 

Fumuel  Warren  (author  o(  Ten  Thousand  a    rear 
born  May  23,  1M)7. 

Thomas  Hood,  born  May  23,  1798. 

Margaret  Puller  O.-solt,  born  May  23,  1810. 

Queen  Victoria,  born  May  J4. 1819.    . 

fen  as  Wright,  born  May  2»,  17—. 

Pvalph  Waldo  Emerson,  born  May  25, 1803. 

PERSONAL  FACTS. 

Emerson   has   ceased  to    be  a  lecturer,  but 
those  who  rcmci  ber  him  in  this  role  will  re 
call    that  silvery   sweetness  of    voice  which 
j  rendered   bins   so    fascinating.    He  read  his 
!  MSS.   closely,  and   yet  In  an   easy  manner, 
which  added  much  10  the  general  effect.     H" 
i  made  lecturing   and  literature    highly  prov- 
able, and  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  taxpayer .in  . 
Concord.      I    we. I    remember     hearing   him 
lecture  in  this  city  thirty  years  ago,  ami  t he- 
very  next  day  I  met  him  in  Wall  street.  This, 
in  his  ease,  seemed  a  very  natural  connection. 
He  was  not  so  much  a  irancendentalist.  but  hf. 
knew  how    lo  invest    money.    One  secret. of 
Emerson's  popularity   was  his  incomprehei- 
stbtllty.  'Few  cottld  tell  what  he  meant,  ai  <1 
this   gave  a  peculiar  interest    to  his  writing"* 
among  a  class  of  would  be  philosopher*,     litis 
doubtful    whether   Emerson    himself    under- 
stood what  he  wrote.    This  was  by  no  menus 
essential.        Modern        philosophy       means 
that      you      say        strange        things,       but 
whether        you        understand        them       of 
not   is  a  very    difficult  matter.    Emerson  is 
now  but  little  read,    and  in   ten  et  d'*:onal 


Fuller,  who    was 
too   was    n    May 
by     the      above 
that    this    couple 
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years  will  be  comparatively  unknown.  He 
has  made  more  money  out  of  nonsense  than 
anv  other  man  of  his  dav. 

JUS  MATH. 

There  never  was  but  one  woman  who  could 
match    Emerson,    and    that    was     Margaret 

five  years  younger.  She 
bird,  as  will  be  seen 
statement.  It  is  said 
once  attended  otic  of 
Fanny  Ellslcr's  dancing  exhibitions,  on 
which  occasion  the  philosopher  was  so  curried 
away  by  the  scene  that  he  exclaimed,  "Mar- 
garet, this  is  poetry!"  "Ital.ph."  was  the  reply, 
"it  is  more— it  is  religion!'*  Margaret  Fuller 
was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  woman.  This 
is  proved  by  the  power  which  she  exercised 
over  Greeley.  Hiid  he  not  been  a  married 
man  at  the  time  of  their  acquaintance,  it 
would  ho  doubt  have  ripened  into  a  mutch. 
She  came  from  Boston  and  became  a  mc;n- 
ber  of  his  family,  and  was  also  a  paid  con-" 
tribntor  to  the  tribune.  The  latter  was  then 
(18^5)  struggling  for  existence,  and  her  "star'V 

fiapers   cave    it  marked  assistance.     Beccher 
nutated  her  in  die   ttso    of  the    asterisk  as  a 
ftont  de  plume.    She  was  always   a  prodigy. 
At  six  she  began    Latin    and    at    tight   read 
Shakespeare.    This  rapid   progress  continued' 
for  many  years.     When  Emerson  met  this  re- 
markable woman  he  said    "there    was    sonn»- 
thing  pagan*  about   ber."    Being  himselt  so 
complete  a  pagan,  it  made  her  highly  attract- 
ive.   No  American   woman    had   so   great  a' 
knowledge  of  European  literature  and  philos- 
ophy.   Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  (us  was 
then  remarked)  "the  men  thought  she  carried  j 
too  many  guns,  while  the  women  did  not  like( 
one  who  despised   them."     Margaret   Fuller,: 
however,    had  a  heart    as    well  as  an   intel- 
lect.    Her    affections  were  'not  awakened  by 
any  American  admirer,  but.  when  she  visited 
Italy  she  was  readily  won   by    fount    Ossoli.f 
with  whom  she   lived    harmoniously   to   th«: 
last.     Returning  to   America  in  the  summer 
of  t8."0  with  her  husband  and  infant  son,  the,, 
?es<el  was  wrecked  on  the  Long  Island. bench.' 
and  this  entire  family    was    included,  among 
the  victims  of  the  disaster. 
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Wot  tar  from  Mr,  Knjervon's  nemlocDt  grovo,— 
"V  rites  a  pilgrim  0*f  the  Mfer-Orerynr— la  the  plc- 
ftvreaquc  home  ot  the  Alcotts.  It  i<u he  queerest, 
jjjtle  «ottajre  In  tfic  world.    Dt.  ataudu  at  the  foot  of 
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Mr.  Alcott,  the  "Orphic  Alcott,"  ai  Cnrth  culls 
htm,  is  one  or  the  Concord  philosophers,  and  has 
fete  "ism,"  of  coarse.  Vegetables  and  converst- 
Hoo  arc  tots  forte,  and  he  reared  his  family  on 
a  am  of  both,  apparently  with  great  success, 
(judging  from  appearam  cs.  lie  ate  weeds,  and 
talked  nnd  built  summer  housei,  whoee  chief  use. 
waft  to  be  targets  for  George  William  Curtis'  wit. 
■once  he  kept  a  young  ladles'  school  In  llo^ton, 
■where  books  wore  discarded  and  teaching  done 
omlrely  bj  conversation.  He  was  also  a  member 
•f  those  extraordinary  flfiscmblageH,  practicable 
In  Boston  alone,  over  which  Margaret  Fuller  pre- 
sided, and  it  must  have  been  a  rare  sight  to  sec  how 
these  two  inexhaustible  talkers  managed  to  toler- 
ate each  other.  For  it  Is  said  that  Mr.  Alcott's 
conversations  are  very  much  like  tho  Ir. simian's 
treaty—the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side;  or.  :is  a 
"Western  host  described  him  one  in  his  invitations 
to  some  friends,  "Come  up  this  evening:  1  have 
a  philosopher  on  tap.*' 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  joke  abont  Mr.  Alcott  ti'i 

yt>o  see  him.    Then  to  come  lace  to  face  with  this 

White-haired,  benign,  gracious   old  man,  makes 

httity  seem  irreverent.    He   is  over  six  feet  tall, 

bat  a  good  deal  stooped.    His  long,  gray  hair  talis 

jfteanftly  around  a  face  beautified  by  the  placidity 

and  dignity  ol  old  age.    He  Is  a  perfect  countcr- 

!  part  of  the  pictures  or  venerable  cures  one  sees 

Itt  French    story    books.    His  manners  are  very 

•tuple  and  unaffected,  and  it  is  his  great  delight 

to  gather  some  of  his  dan-ThlcM'  young  friends  in 

Bweosey.crinison-liiicd  study  anil  chat  with  them. 

'Mr.  Emerson  esteems  him  highly,  but  his  books 

teem   to  be   less  appreciated  by  his  own  people 

/than    they     are     abroad,   a     late    common   to 

prophets    if      not      philosophers.       His      most 

valuable   work    Is   a  journal    faithfully  kept   fori 

Itty  years,   carefully   bound,  indexed,  and  with 

letters  and   other   valuable    papers   ranged   on 

hli  library  shelves.    This  taste  for  minute  detail, 

lit  orderly  arrangement,  his  distinguished  nsso-j 

states  and  the  number  of  years  covered  by. the!', 

toeerd  will  make,  these  volumes  priceless  to  his.  j 

lotions  or  biographers.    Ir   in    Kmerson's   stiidv.  . 

ptri'Ctual  twilight  reign-'  in  Alcoa's  it  is  aiwms 

auon.    The  great  sun  snines  in  It  all  da*  long,  t.ie 

gieat  fireplace  ronrs,  iind  tho  warm  crimson  nauir- 

iiigs  temper  (he  sunlight  and  reflect  the  it  relight. 

?i,aint mottofH  and  pictures  hang  on  the  walls, 
ne  most  uoiuoiu  ie  pieiurc  Is  a  photograph  oi 
t'orlyic  It  is  what  is  called  a  "I'aineion  photo- 
graph."  An  Englishwoman  <>i  rank  tuk;M  these. 
■^Holographs  oi  Distinguished  men  .int  lor  her 
own  HmiiHcmcnt.  The  camera  is  set  out  of  focus, 
tho  heads  nearly  hie  size,  hikI  the  general  effect  ,a 
wngniar— interesting  if  nothing  else.  All  ion  cm 
»g»  agam.-t  a  black  onekirrouiio  is  '.u  the  Indistinct 

outline  sol  T  iTh  agg  y  white  heart  aim  beard  ami 
sharp  Icaturcs.  With  all  deiere  ice  to  Mr.  t'arlj  lc, 
we  ujtist  say  that  lie  iooks  like  an  old  beggar. 

Mikh  May  Alcott,  a  fine  looking,  styiisti  woman, 
Uan»rtlst  whom  the  critic  oi  critics,  Kiiskiti,  lia- 
decmrcd  to  tie  the  only  auc.cessiul  copyist  of  1  in- 
ner. Stic  surely  tins  one  attrliuite  not  usually 
allied  to  her  prolession— the  most  generous  niter* 
out  in  other  urtiHts — not  only  by  word  ol  mouth. 
but  with  sutistuntlal  endeavor.  She  broug.it  ttoltiu 
With  her  several  English  water  colois,  lor  whose 
artlstH  she  is  trying  to  find  American  patrons, 
fsht  herself  paint's  iti  oil  and  water  colors,  and 
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sketches  in  crayons,  charcoal,  sepia,  ink  and  poti- 
on, and  is  one  oi  the  most  popular  liosiou  teach  rs. 
Her  studio  at  home,  a  most  cobwebby,  dis- 
orderly, in.-einatlng  little  d.n,  is  frescoed 
with  profiles  of  her  acquaintances-tiiat  Is 
the  toll  cheerlull.v  paid  by  her  visitors— 
they  must,  be  drawn  on  the  wall.  "she  is 
hnown  to  ihe  general  reading  public,  through  her 
illustrations  ol  "Little  Women,'*  in  which  she  fell 
far  shoit  of  her  usual  ability,  .she?  and  i,oui*c 
planued  subsequentlv  a  charmlug  little  book  railed 
♦'Concord  sketches,"  which  it  is  a  great  idly  wj.s 
never  made  public,  beside  painting,  Miss  May1 
models  in  clay  sometimes.  A  lead  of  Mercurv  and 
oil  sons  oi  pretty  little  sketches  Irom  her'taiuu 
adorn  her  home,  which  Is  made  a  still  minnt  ir  re- 
tnembrance  to  alt  visitors  by  hor  brightness  and 
cordiality. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  darting 
•f  all  American  nurseries,  is  sointtniiig  of  an 
valid,  Mio  is  amiable  and  interesting,  ami,  In 
her  sister,  sociable,  unless  jou  .  uuluckiiv  »i>* 
proucb  her  in  her  character- oi  author,  ami  llieu 
tbc  tporcuplno  bristles,  'i'here  is  no  iavor  to  oe 
«hrned  with  her  or  "Gall  Hamilton'*  by  talkiu" 
'•shop."  "Uttlo  Women''  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
Miss  Alcott'sown  homo  life.  Amy.  the  gold«n- 
hatred,  is  May;  Henimie  and  Denunie  nie  her  iwo 
little  nephews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  iiei  lather  ami 
another;  sue  herself  Is  Jo,  or  course.  When  the 
toook  wa»  first  published  children  nsed  to  como 
S»y  the  dozen  irotn  all  parts  of  tin?  conn  try  to  sec 
••Jo."  To  the  calls  of  these  little  pilgrims  she 
always  presented  herself  cheerfully,  though  she 
at&ert  to  be  infinitely  amused  at  the  unmistakable 
disappointment  oi  her  young  admirers  when  titey 
saw  this  delicate,  practical  looking  lady,  slight  ly 
atooped,  for  their  rollicking,  romping,  hunble  Jo. 
Miss  Alcott  struck  a  rich  vein  ol  popularity  and 
more  subtantial  reward  tu  her  juvenile  books, 
though  sh"  herself  considers  "Hospital  Wkelchos" 
tnc  best  of  her  writings. 

home  lour  or  five  .Veins  ago  she  went  into  ft  Bos- 
ton bookstore  to  leave  an  order,  which  the  clerk 
told  her  could  no  Dc  attended  to,  •because,"  said 
he,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  "we  shall 
be  busy  all  day  packing  books  for  a  Western  dim. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  sent  ten  thousand  copies  oi 
Little  Wotnea*  out  there  ami  today  come*  an 
oftler  for  twenty  thousand  more."  As  soon  as 
they  got  out  oi  the  store  her  companion  turned  to 
her  with  fonie  congratulatory  expression. 

"A hi  '  said  Miss  Alcott,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
*•!  have  waited  lor  fllteen  years  for  this  day.'1 

The' other  dav,  m  riostou,  a  voting  man  cour- 
tootiBly  helped  her  over  a  muddy  gutt  rr  then, 
though  an  eulire  stranger,  ho  took  off  til.-*  hat, 
and  salu,  "Miss  Alcott,  does  the  Are  of  g.niu- 
burn?" 

bhc  thanked  him  for  his  attention  and  walked  on 
In  serene  Indifference  to  his  inquiry. 

She  is  as  much  of  a  Postonian  as  a  Coneordlan  In 
iresidcnre.  Her  winters  arc  upent  at  the  lleiievue 
Honse  in  this  city.  That  house  is  »  rendezvous  lor 
HtWrateni'H  and  writers.  Miss  Preston  and  Miss 
.Alcott  live  there,  Miss  May  Alcott  has  her  studio 
there  and  other  i'ost,on  arn-ts  arcoi  the  company. 
The  house  Is  kept  bv  I  bo  I.ewU.  one  of  those  lis- 
ten gentlemen  that  ha'  "ideal." 

Mrs.  Alcott  is  a  beautiful  old -lady,  hcr*eir  some- 
thing of  a  writer,  or.  as  (die  of  her  diuiit  itct<  lov- 
ingly says,  "the  brightest  one  o.  the  tahiily."  j 

To  have  one  notaotlltv  to  a  household  is  mjm« 
Mian  we  wuviarers  oiien  meet,  but  in  come  u  ">r« 
a  whole  family  oi  c*lcbriilos  is  wondetlui  evcu  101 
Concord.  .... 

Directlv  nex4  to  "Apple  Stump.  '  ns  Miss  Alcott 
dan  named  her  home,  is  the  house  in  winch  Haw* 
Jthorne lived  during  his  "com!  residence  .in  Con* 
«»>rd.  It  is  connected  wiru  his  ncighpor'n  by  an 
Avenue  oi  grmeiul  larches,  and  the  house  itsidi, 
In  its  leaiv  s«cHi"ion.  tvnlfles  p-uitictly  the  retire- 
Its'  imisier    loved    ^o    wed. 
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f riV mlH  liawthorne  was  more  01  0  pho mom  tha  11  a  fc  |  -      -    g- ^ 

mertal.    Ills  sliVn-ss    w«»    iiimiMt   an    lusan.ry-  Jg^SSSaro 

Dubiieltf,   notice,  stranger*  caused  him  absolute  SB-eni,^?,£ 
■nfTerinir!      An    intimate    nsnoclate    declares     he 
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Hu'UjMiTalcal  k"»i—ii  lu'rcoi#:iM  ia.»k  ii  .miM-lutirc 
l<"i\    U\i'f    in    Concord    iion,    a    *'irf    ol  .«.. •<  oml 

'N  ul'  ai    II    1. 1     I.H .'•'  ''•'•'  «l'l 'I  k  joUlc'Ifr  (H  !i  ,;,||v, 

/rioiiri.     i>r   tl'(-    fc'IdrthiMliilp    Itoiiiniici*.,"     w  ,i* 

.ftlM.iJfH    HUiJiUJslM    U)    llV    >l»»l»iWCl  fluid",  fcUn  llltf 

tiiT^mp'fi  trgeic  death  wns  Hitnpty  a  recital  of  tne 
"uii'irfo  oi  a  i'on<:"ni  firi.  ProoiHa,  in  the  mine 
hook,  in  Mrs.  fiawttioine.  Notwithstanding  tin 
#•  x f r*?mt*  HCiiHlUvcnesH  llatftlioruc  wih  o.:i.  o j  t til 
<!iuii).ii  iii  luh  own  horn.',  which  wan  always  a 
h.uipy  toic.  1'ih  wile's  gentle  devotion  to  him 
wit*  lullv  reciprocated,  itioii.'h  without  much 
0"pih  oi  character  she  was  a  woman  oi  refined 
4;i"l<'H  an«J  uc('<iin|'ll«hmrpfH.  (lite  or  two  oi  her 
drawings  arc  in  Mr.  Kmerson's  Mouse,  and  «tie 
«hh  Miss  AieoU'»  tea  h^r.  The  two  daughters 
and  too  are  the  survivors  of  the  lamily.  tine 
<iuti^litor  ih  married  and  lives  near  Boston! 
l'n  a,  the  other,  H  in  America  uov, 
hut  she  will  soon  in  urn  to  Knrope  >• 
Micro  her  t.milior  ih,  and  wlore  «tie  has  spent 
i'ji'veiai  wars  in  organizing  mmhc  charitable  tnsii- 1 
tui  mil,  in  which  work  Browning,  CarPyle  and  other 
iti'inis  of  her  luttier  have  a-sisiud.  Hawthorne's 
hoimc.  i*  now  thM  "W.ivnuIc"  Ikui ding  school  mi- 
nim c  uui«M  and  hmtoiug  ruiH-es,  where,  with 
wnatocr  •••on. -ii  oi  breiid  and  butter"  clings  to 
He  j,'iiin  oi  itio  period,  thev  eon  ni<>ir  lessons  lu 
tie  little  towering  sfidy  in  which  Huwtliorue,  i:i 
nis  rhuir  liiml.v  olaiiied  on  the  trap-door,  dreamed 
In*  breams  unmolested,  f Eih  jrr  ive  ih  iu  Hie  cctite- 
irrj-jMepy  Hollow  is  name  is;  one  miurtit  fati'v 
he  had  ii.mcd  it.  lie  lies  entirely  desolate  tc-r- 
^(dtfii  and  neglected.  The  evergreen  hedge  h 
unbilled,  tbr  ujM.-4.s  dean,  the  I'awinofti  bushes 
Hauted  ai  each  corner  have  entirely  disannulled 
tun  one:  that  statidH  dead  ami  ghostly,     there  Is 


and   a    white   Htoue 


nothing   hut  a  long  moutd 
iu;tiki  >l  "Haw  '.lu  rhe 

We  looked  nt  each  other  when   wo  hiw  it  an  1 
Haul,- How   miuii  wc  are   lorgolfcn  wl.,-u  we  At 
ge 
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A  DAY  1NCONCQMX 

u  OUR  CLtJlT  GOES  TO  SEE  MR.  ALCOTT.     | 

■BE  "  IIOUHE  BEAtJTIKUL"— PICTUKKS  AND  A  1'AINTER! 

—"little  men"  k'on  pages— dk.  bartol  about 
•rm?   "personality    oe  shakespeare^  —  thei 

LAST  HOUSE    HAWTHORNE    LIVED   IN— THE    HILL 
WHERE  HE  VALKKD  WITH  HIS  VISIONS. 
fFROM    A    REOli.AR    CORItESPONDEVT  OF  TUB    TRWUNK.l 

Boston,  June  5.— This  world  is  t?ot  nil  n  vale 
of  tears,  since  it  contains  Concord.    I  wont   there  yes- 
terday, and  saw  its  pleasant  ways  for  myself.     There  Is 
a  new  club  called  "Our  Club,"  of  which  Mr.   Alcott  is 
iriiide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  he  Invited  us  to  meet 
with  him  yesterday  at  Concord,     We  were  to  picnic  In 
ll  liia  grounds,  had  the  weather  been  flue ;  an  it  wasn't,  wo 
N  paused  raoatof  tho  day  in  bis  houso.    Carriages  awaited 
«>  as  at  the  depot,  and  we   drovo  through  the  peaceful, 
H  pretty  town,  grocn  with  tho  fresh  verdiro  of  June,  and 
I  white  aud  fragrant  with  fruit  trees  in   blossom,    Wo 
panned  the  now  library,  which  is  tho  pride  of  the  place. 
The  literature  of  Concord  la,  no  doubt,  its  religion  |  so, 
very  appropriately,  tho  librury  i9  built  liko  a  church— 
quasi-Gothic,  and  with  an  ambitious  spire*    lodeod  eomo 
©ne  exclaimed,  "  What  a  pretty  church  1"  hut  our  smiling 
and  gratified  driver   said,   proudly  nnd   scntentlousl}-, 
"No,  nm'm,  thafn  the  llbrury."    Wc  passed  also   Mr. 
Emerson's  lnrfre,  unpretending,  yet  tnoHt  comfortablo 
»nd  delightful  houso,  which  haa  been  rebuilt  to  look  pre. 
ciRely  as  of  otd,  before  tho   envious  flames   devoured  it. 


At  last— driving  along  that  toad  over  wM^fctho  BrUism 
w.gulars  marched  in  the  sunshine,  a  hundred  years  ago— 
we  stopped  before  Mr.  Alcott's  gate  Thia  fustic  fence, 
at  which  wo  all  look  curiously,  is  sacred,  because  tho 
liands  of  the  philosopher  hitnseircut  and  arranged  every 
idiek.  It  Is  fashioned  of  graceful  boughs,  and  quaint, 
irnarled  trunks  of  trees.  It  shuts  in  a  great  green  yard, 
»nd  somo  wonderful  elms,  that  must  bo  hundreds  of 
years  old.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Robert  Hagburn 
lived— the  early  lover  and  at  Inst  the  husband  ot  Hose 
CJarficld,  in  "  Soptimrus  Felton."  |IIawthorno  speaks  of 
the  retreating  hill  behind;  tho  great  elms;  and  tho  old 
house,  ••  which  the  ma^'lc  hand  or  Alcott  has  Improved 
by  the  touch  that  throws  grace,  utniablencflS.  and  natu- 
ral beauty  over  scents  lh.it  luivo  Jittlo  pivtcusloo  In 
themselves," 

Can  you  guess  the  delight  of  hclnir  welcomed  at  suen 
a  gate,  to  such  a  home,  by  „  revered  aud  beloved  man, 
whoso  face  is  a  Vcucd'ptlVjn^liogcjsilvf  r  hair  Is  a  ciown 

i>f  frlory,  and  whose  mild,  pcrsunslv6  vbico  never  spoke,' 
as  I  truly  believe,  one liarsh  or  ungenerous  "word  lit  a!.' 
»he  many  years  ho  has  spoken  to  his  fellows  t   Heliin.i 
liim  earn©  his  tw"6  tafl  and   slendef  daughters— Loni«n. 
who  has  told  the  story  of  herself  tmd  hot  ttuce  sister " 
In  "  Llttlo  Women"  to  the  largest  publio  that  ever  read 
any  Juvonlle  boolc,  nnd  May,  of   whose  nrtixtlo  gifts  I 
liave  more  to  say  hereafter,    Tbero  nre  welcomes  ano 
welcomes.    There  is  the  polite  welcome,  of  which  you 
cannot  complain,  but  which  does  hot  set  you  at  your 
case,  and  there  Is  the  cordial  welcome  which  makes  yod 
glad  you  havejeome.    Tho  one  wo  received  was  of  tli 
latter  order.    Tho  barometorjhad  been  falling— we  hi' 
been  doubtful  whether  tq  go,  6r  to  stay  nt  home— but,  at 
*lght  of  these  thrco  friendly  faces,  wo  were  sure  that 
we  had  not  made  a  mistake,  whatever  wero  the  weather. 
We  wont  in  and  rambled  like  explorers  over  the  rooms, 
finding  new  attractiousoverywhere.    I  wi«h  I  could  tell 
you  how  pretty  and  how  peculiar  it  all  was.    Tho  hou -«• 
lias  been  built  between  oue  ami  two  hundred  years 
When  it  came  info  Mr.  Aloott'w  possession,  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  he  was  told  he  would  have  to  pull  it  down 
and  put  up  a  new  dwelliug  on  the  old  silo  if  he  wanted 
to  live  there.     But  he  sent  for  experts  to  examine  it, 
nnd  thoy  assured  him  that  no  builder  of  today  would 
pretend  to  put  up  no  strong  a  superstructure.   The  great 
iicams  were  of_eolld  oak  »nd  the  nails  of  wrought  iron. 
and  the'ro.wns  nowea»r°83  anywhero  to  keep  It  from 
fltandlog  for  centuries  more      ^o,  instoaw  'l*-.J?UJ"'ng 
down,  ho  repaired  and    iHMiuUfl'd.     II o   kept   all  tho" 
Quaint,  old-fashioned  peculiarities,  and  mndo  each  one 
fterve  some  purpose  of  adornment.    Miss  Louisa   said, 
laughingly,  that  her  father  made  got  hie  brackets  to  sot 
tin  pans  6o  ;  and,  Indeed,  1  did  hot  seo  a  single  cord*!' 
In  tho  whole  house  that  had  not  some  artistic  charm. 
!!«•©  was  a  quaintly-shaped  Jug;  there  n  curious  carv- 
Jhg  ;  yonder  a  vase  of  flowers,  J<ud  everywhere  pictures. 
Tlds  brings  me  back  to  Miss  May  Alcott,  a  pleasant  per 
*on  to  return  to,  by  the  way. 

She  wan  born  an  artist.  The  walls  of  her  own  rocm 
were  covered  with  hot  childish  sko tehee,  and  tliu  hoii:  e 
■was  full  of  lho  more   tlnli=lied  work  of  her  later  years. 


To  look  at  her  copies  of  Turner  almost  nmdo  you  bcllevt' 
Id  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Others  have  copied 
forui  and  color;  but  she  hud  not  nlono  rendered  these 
external  font  urea,  but  had  Info  sod  into  them  the  very 
aoulof  tho  original,  till  I  should  think  Turner's  ghost 
must  find  it  hnrd  to  tell  which  w*M  his  uwn  and  whlch 
■were  hers.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  ,Tohn 
Ruskin— Turner's -prophet  nod  idolater— hnd  falcon  Miss 
May  to  his  heart— (u<  ed  t  explain  to  a  censorious  world 
that  I  do  not  mean  this  literally  ?)— and  considers  her 
to  he  the  one  person  who  tins  Ja  iij;ht  to  copy  the  work ; 
of  hit  idol.  These  copies  of  Turner  are  so  full  of  won- 
derful color  that  they  Would  make  bright  the  darkest 
d.iy,  and  almost  warm  the  coldest  one. 

Then  there  were  lovely  flower  pictures — original*, 
these— painted  ou  hluck  panel,  is  Is  the  pretty  fashion 
of  the  present  hour.  This  fashion  has  been  scarcely  In 
trod  need  abroad  .as  yet—  glvo  America  credit  tor  one 
novel  idea  in  art— so  that  there  is  both  an  English  and  n 
French  demand  for  these  pictures,  which  Miss  Alcott 
sends  abroad  receiving  foreign  gold  1n  return.  Ts  not 
this  an  era,  when  America  is  exporting  works  of  urt  to 
delight  tho  "  effete  civilizations/'  Ac,  Ac? 

What  with  flowers  and  pictures,  and  philosophy,  we 
Were  happy  till  lunch  Mine,  and  then  we  had  a  new  pict- 
ure in  being  served  with  our  coffee  and  sandwiches  by 
tho  very  "  Little  Men  "  ol  Miss  Aleott's  charming  book. 
They  are  Mr.  Aleott's  grandchildren,  such  grave,  cour- 
teous, sweet-faced,  gentle  and  gentlemanly  Htflo  men  as 
a  philosopher's  grandsons  ottL'ht  to  bo. 

Arterluncii  we  waited  fo.    Mr.  Emerson,  who  was  to 
Joiu  us  and  hear  Dr.  Unrtol's  paper ;  for  to  read  a  p.ip-r, 
you  know,  is  the  one  thin*  without  which  a  Boston 
club  couldn't  meet,  even  In  Concord  where  alt  the  birds 
were  slnirlng  and  all  the  trees  in  bloom.    As  wo  waited, 
wo  talked;  how  wisely  and  how  well  I  will  leave  you  to 
conjecture.    At  last  came  Mr.  Emerson,  his  wife,  and 
eonie  guests;  and  we  went  into  the  library.    Fancy  a 
cosy  room  with  crimson  carpet,  and  all  the  deep  seated, 
comfortable  chairs  and  lounges  covered  with  crimson 
likewise;  with  <  r.mson  cloth  on  tho  great  table:  with 
books  wherever  there  were  not   pictures,  and  picture, 
wherever  there  were  not  books,  und  tne  o,ld  spaces  full 
ornowers.    A  cheerful  Hre  burned  in  the  chimney,  bv 
^of_rccoCiililon  om.c  cloudy  day,  but  all  the  win- 
dows were  open,  and" all  tho  merry  birds  fried  to  out-  ; 
»tng  Dr.  Bartol.  and  protend  that  they  knew  more  about 
Bnakespeatre  than  he  did.    For  his  subject  was  «■  Shakc- 
•peare'B  Personality  in  his  Poetry."    There  have  been 
»»any  commentators  on  Shakespeare's  works,  but  few  of 
them  have  ever  go  intimately  divined  from   the  works 
the  man. 

Bald  JPaplllon,  an  accomplished  French  critic,  lately 
deceased,  "  It  1*  reported  that  an  English  cotomporary, 
sending  his  groom  across  tho  way  to  call  his  frlond 
Shakespeare,  was  a*ked  by  tho  servant  how  ho  should 
know  which  was  Shakespeare*,  *  You  will  know  him  per- 
fectly well,'  was  the  answer.  *tl*  alone  looks  like  a 
man.  All  the  rest  are  animal*.'"  But  it  is  very  singu- 
lar how  little  we  do  know  of  this  representative  man— 
this  mauof  might,  whose  kingly  nature  Included  and 
comprehended  nil  other  men.    Oui  :A»i<-rirna  c^avist. 


Mr.  Emerson,  was  once,  after  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  great  dramatist  which  no  one  has  ever  surpassed, 
constrained  to  add  that,  after  all,  Shnfaesp.'are  must  go 
Into  history  with  a  more  than  doubtful  reputation, 
having  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  a  mom  master  ot, 
the  revels,  and  fit  srihject  thdi  for  Mohammed's  reproach, 
Jo  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  such  as  turn 'exlstcoco  Into 
merry-making— "Think  ye  we  have  made  tho  heavons 
and  earth  for  sport  ?"  With  this  notion  of  Shakespeare 
as  but  a  master  of  the  levels,  Dr.  Bartol  gontly  took 
issue. 

Not  that  a  tnlghtv  master  of  revels  neod  be  a  poor  ob- 
ject; but.  if  that  were  all  of  Shakespeare,  he  would  not 
have  written  the  plays  that  bear  his  name  5  for  their 
author  must  have  been  a  historian,  philosopher,  lawyer, 
archaeologist,  physiologist,  acquiring  many  things,  and 
divining  more.  But  no  doubt  Shakespeare  was  a  player 
Jntbe  very  essence  of  his  nature.  No  doubt,  too,  ho 
floved  meu  of  all  kinds.  Tho  Master  waa  blamed  for 
associating  with  publican?  and  sinners.  Socrates,  too, 
consorted  with  the  disreputable1.  Shakespeare  had 
illustrious  precedent  ^» finding  his  lesson-book  In  all 
humanity,  and  not  simply  among  the  genteel.  Not  from 
the  genealoey  or  the  history  of  his  associates  shall  we 
learn  the  nature  of  tho  man  Shakespeare ;  but  out  of  bts 
own  mouth,  as  It  were,,  will  we  approve  or  condemn, 
him.  What  has  he  taught  us  to  admire— what  to  thnn  f 
Are  the  wicked  glorified  by  him,  or  is  nobility  of  *ou" 
the  one  thing  needful*  Have  yon  an  opinion  of  la  go, 
Othello,  Shylock,  Richard  II L.  and  do  yon  think  that  he, 
their  creator,  had  none  ? 

The  millions  of  flesh  and  blood  die  and  pass  away— 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  Buckingham  and  Wolsey,  and 
Philip  and  John  had  faded  out  of  mind  loner  ago,  but  for 
the  bard's  strange  embalming,  beyond  tho  art  or  tho 
Egyptians  ;  while  out  of  the  realm  of  Imagination  he 
summons  Hamlet  and   Lear  and  Imogen  and  D.^sdc- 

wmo*  m&  oft  jwii  giy$fo  wiggr*  upva  mm  auuuw- 

.  tallty.  Shakespeare  was  a  painter— human  nature  sat! 
j  to  him,  and  the  world  was  his  studio.  No  pleasure- 
lover  or  debauchee  could  he  have  been.  From  what  tott$ 
'em  Immebse  sobriety  could  these  works  of  his  which  we 
call  plays  have  come  9  Through  what  big,  chaste,  well- 
ordered  apartments  mast  the  characters  from  his  ever* 
conceiving,  restless  imagination  have  trooped  J  The 
puritanic  conscience  cross-questions  Shakespeare's 
piety,  and  doubts  if  he  were  a  religious  mam  But  shall 
we  not  And  his  faith,  too,  In  bis  works?  .  Behold  in  his 
poetry  his  personality*  .tllmso^— what  constitutes  his 
power  and  informs  his  life— is  all  in  ^Ls  work,  and  can- 
not help  being  found  there  by  every  discerning  eye. 

And  thus  inviting  us  lo  hear  the  ktHir  of  men  nnd  of 
poets  bear  testimony  of  iiunsclf,  the  D»ctnr,  for  an  en- 
chanted hour,  read  to  us  selections  from  tho  different 
plays  and  sonnets — extracts  full  of  revelation,  showing 
to  us  a  man  of  devout  fait  u.  of  lofty  ambition,  of  sad  sa- 
gacity, of  a  heart  strong  to  )ovph  generous  to  forgive* 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  all  the  world— a  ,mao>  whose 
genius  was  no  groatcr  thou  hi*  trust  and  his  Justice; 
Between  these  evtracts  Dr.  Bartol  sandwiched  the  sub- 
tlest comments  of  Ha  own,  rcvoailug.  llko  tlm  sudden 
flush  of  a  brght  llgbt,  muuli  that  had  been  d  «rk  before. 


Whence  discourse  was  over,  Mr.  Emerson  Mid  that 
he  belle  cd  ho  hud  not  tnlsaod  a  wordj  this,  at  last,  was 
a  portrait  of  Shakespeare    worthy  to  he  painted-done 
hjr,aldofolli:jr>  telescopes,     iu.leod,  tho  Doctor  had 
carried  with  him  all  our  sympathies.     Wo  tq[m  that 
any  spots  of  potty  lust  te.sf4m.5tit,  or  curse  on  hlrn   who 
should  disturb  lm  bouts,  hod  ever  dimmed  the  bright- 
uc_88ofJhl8  glorimisjmn  on  wbjeh  we  ha^boon  In  vlted 
to  wee.    We  oflerod  at  this  flhriae  our  snout,  Tull- 
hcarted  worship;  and  then  tho  talk  foil,  a*  was  natural 
In  such  presence,  into  the  familiar  discussion  of  tho 
noblest  tfaemes-of  poot.i  and  poetry,  and  thought,  and 
metaphysics,  of  "life  and  death,  and  the  vast  former  •» 

At  last  Mr.  Alcott  said-"  And  you,  lover  of  Haw. 

,ftr^T,My0i;Jl'?^  "?  M*  I***-**  l»et  home 
hehadinthisworlc^.Aiyhat  was  on  in  a  moment. 
The  house  lathe  next  one  to  Mr.  Alcott's  i  but  not  very 
near.  A  tru^i^ablth'iit;  of  Concord  brooks  no  neighbor 
under  his  window*,  •Nile  Hawthorne  House  is  the  one 
whore  MSeptimius>Fe»ton  "  lived-afc  that  time,  as  Haw. 
thorne'hiraself  described  it-*'  a  two-story  house,  cabled 
oefore.hut  with  only  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  crowded 
uponhy  tho  hill  behlud-a  house  of  thick  wnlls,as  through 

ho  projector  had  that  sturdy  feeling  of  permauenee  in 
lire  which,  incites  people  to  make  stronc  thoir  earthly 
^ESBfiSSf9^^  themselves  with  the  idea  that 

As  V«liMNj(Jf4k  Alcott  told  me  that  a  man  really 
used  to  live  it,  that  house  who  fancied  ho  was  going  to 
remain  alive  forever;  and  Hawthorne's  romance  had 
this  much  foundation.    The  houso  IS  now  used  as  a  eld's 
. .       "w°m  *on  1,ke  to  w  in  r»  asked  my  Indulgent 
sulilo.    Ob,  would  I  not?    Aud  so  wo  rang  the  boll     A 
kindly  lady  came  to  spoak  to  us,  and  seated  us  In  Haw- 
thorne's  down-stairs     study;   the    room    whence,    at 
''cuudesired  approach  of  a  visitor,  no  used  to  escap< 
so  rapidly,  and  climb  by  steep  and  narrow  utaire  to  the 
square  tower-room  which  ho   had  built   himself  as  a 
refugo  from  intruders.    Could  wo  visit  that  room  also! 
Yes,  certainly,  but  two  of  tho  young  ladlos  now  occu- 
pied it.    She  would  see  if  they  were  there.    In  a  mo- 
ment she  came.baolt  to  us   with  permission:  and  we 
climbed  the  stairs  the  dead  m  igiclau   had   climbed  so 
often,  and  Flood,  at  last,  in   tho  very   holy  of   holies, 
where  dwelt  this  genius,  Had  as  a  tear  aud  subtile  as  a 
flame.    I  looked   from   the    windows  whence  ho   had 
looked.    I  leaned  on  tho  desk  at  which  ho  had  stood  aud 
written.    I  seemed    to   b»  snaring  the   placo    with    a 
mighty  ghost,  and  I  was  almost  glad  to  go  down  again 
iuto  the  litfht  of  common  day. 

Then  we  climbed  the  hilt  where  "Soptimlue,"  in  the 
romance,  was  wont  to  pace  to  and  fro;  where  ho  found 
tho  htrauge  flower  growing  oi!  the  grave,  and  where  he 
mot  the  stiangj  white maldta.  The  path  hero  was  worn 
by  Hawthorne's  ovn  leet;  for  day -after  dii/,  Summer 
and  Winter,  he  used  to  walk  there,  dreaming  his  strange 
drcauio,  seeing  visions  such  as  no  mortal  ever  saw 
before,  sad,  shy,  sagacious  cynic  that  ho  was.  The  day 
suited  his  memory.  It  was  cloudy  ond  cray,  with  now 
and  then  some  suddeu  flash  of  light,  which  faded  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  I "gaThorcTTa "sprTg~o"r  two  or~gfeen 
from  a  tree  ou  the  sum  Hilt  of  this  hill,  and  wont  down. 
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The  cheerful  beauty  uud  cordial  hospitality  of  tho 
Alcotts'  homo  guvo  mo  a  strange  sense  of  contrast.  1 
fjin  would  have  stayed  there,  in  the  cheerful  tire-glow, 
among  the  flowers  and  trio  pictures,  companioned  by 
those  who  had 'been  tho  "Little  Women"  once,  and 
drinking  unlimited  cup.!  of  coffoc  banded  about  by  tho 
"  Little  Men  •»  but  railroad  trains' wait  for  no  sentiment, 
and  I  found  by  an  inexorable  timetable  that  tny  "  Day 
in  Concord"  must  needs  be  rver.  l,  c.  h. 


A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT. 

'  PlAlOflO' 


ranscenden 
ptaer  of  Concord  In  Roaring 
Broadway-— lie  Should 

Have  y?ed  In  An- 
cient Alliens* 

ISpeclal  CormpOfux<n<#$ 
New  York,  May  27.— Only  a  little  whilo   ago, 
as  I  waa  walking  in  Broadway,  I  descried  in  tho 
surging  orowd  of  humanity,   amid    the   tumult, 
roar,  and  confusion    of  the  griat    thoroughfare,* 
the  alight  figure  and   venerable   fac«   qf  Amos' 
Bronsojj  Alcott,  the  trancendenlal  philosopher  of 
Concord.  That  street  is~al ways  fall  tit  cTratta*te  r 
but  it  oohtained   no   greater"  edhtrasfc than  the' 
one  between  him  and  itself,    fie    hardly    looks 
like  an  American  with  his    tawny   complexion, 
dark    eyes,  entirely    serene    face,    and    silvery 
white  hair.    There  is  nothing  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  nothing  typical  ot    the    country,  in  or 
about  him.    He  reminds  me  of  an  ideal  Egyp- 
tian, in  the  era  before  Christianity,  or  rather  of 
an  old  Greek  of  the  iayi  of  flato   or   Periclee, 
when  the  cultured  Athenians    wandered    about 
the  beautiful  streets  of  their  artistic    city    and 
discoursed  philosophy  to  whosoever  would  iiaton. 
Alcott  would  have  been 

ENTIRELY  AT  HOME  If?  ATHENS 
in  323  or  469  B.  C.    Ho    would    havo    been  de- 
lighted to  converse  the  live-long  day  with  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Sooratae,  Gorgiao,  2E«chines,    Alcl- 
brftdes,  Antietbenes,  all  tho  academician*,  soph" 
.  isie,  stoics,  orators,  statesmen,  artists,    and   in- 
tellectual leaders  of  that    full-flowering  period. 
How  much  more  would  he  havo  been    at    home 
than  in  this  feverish,  clashing,  chaotift,   money- 
getting  age.    The    Acropolis,    the   Pyrtanteum 
would  have  been  hia  plaoo,    not    Broadway  nor 
Wall  street.     His  birth  waa  a  blunder   of    chro- 
nology.   He  came  upon  this  planet  2 ,300  or  2,400 
years  too  late,  a. id  he  has  done    bis    beat  to  get 
back  to  hie    natural    spot   by    intellectual  pro- 
caines.   If  ever  a  man  baa  kept  himself 

UNSPOTTED  FROM  THE    WORLD, 
at  least  in  this  century,  that  man  is  Bronson  Al- 


ooU.  D«  i»  »  »odtl  of  purity,  integrity,  tad 
unpractically.  While  everybody  who  knows 
him  renpects  and  reveres  him,  few  would  be 
wilting  to  be,  and  fewer  still  oould  be,  in  any 
way  like  him.  The  many  would  call  him  an  in- 
tellectual simpleton,  despite  hit  superabundant 
worth.  They  who  are  in  sympathy  with  and 
under«Uad  him  know  him  to  be  an  idealist  who 
Jives  according  to  and  ia  governed  by  his  ideaR 
Hi*  belief  and  behavior,  bis  principles  and 
practice  completely  ani  unvarying  harmonize. 
HA9  JJE  LIVRD  FOREVER  ? 

AWll     will     bo       seventy-rive      the     29th 
of  next  November.     One  would    nut   think  him 
so  old  ;  for  he  in  quite  hale  and  vigorous.  Yet  to 
l"ok  at  his  faco,  into  the  depth  of  his  mild  eye, 
be  impresses  yon  as  having  lived  forever,  as,  in- 
deed, ho  believes  he  has.     Ho  was  born   at  \Vol-, 
cott,  Conn.  ;  but  ho  has  roBided  for  nearly  forty 
years  past  at  Concord,  Mass.  ;  whence  his  name, 
the  philosopher  of  Concord.     1'ho  son  of  a  poor 
farmer,  he  found    so  little    to  do  in    hie  native 
hamlet,    and    bread-winning    being    necessary, 
that   he  readily    accepted  the    offer  of  a  rustic 
tradesman  to  take  a  lot  of  miscellaneous   goods 
and  g<>  south  with  a  view  of  selling  them. 
A  QU RE R  PEDDLER. 

In  plain  English,  ho  set  out,  white  fc/fnerc 
boy,  as  a  peddler ;  going  in  a  vessel  from  Bos- 
ton to  Norfolk  with  a  bo*  of  merchandise  whose 
entire  value  could  not  have  been  over  $Gu6.  Ho 
was  signally  duqiiilitied  for  business.  Hi  had 
cot  a  particle  of  the  Yankee  shrewdness  we  hear 
to  much  of.  Anybody  could  defraud  him,  or  bo 
prsvail  upon  his  sympathies  that  ho  would  part 
with  his  last  penny,  whfle  he  should  be*  deriving 
sharp  bargains,  or,  as  tho  phrase  ia,  cheating  his 
customers  out  of  their  eye-teeth. 

He  wandered  diligently  from  plantation  to 
plantation  in  Vienna  ;  but  ho  seldom  sold  any- 
Things  unless  Somebody  insisted  on  baying.  He 
preferred  to  ask  questions,  to  talk,  to  Bather  in- 
formation ;  for  he  had,  in  a  large  degree,  tho 
characteristic  of  children  and  genius— inquisl- 
tiveness.  The  youth  waa  ao  entirely  difieroat 
from  tho  traditional  Yankee,  from  the  peddlers 
Usually  seen  in  the  south,  that  the  planters  and 
tboir  families  were   interested  in   him,  and  fre- 

auently  purchased  his  wares  out  of  sympathy, 
e  must  have  been  a  straogo  peddler. 
IMAQINfl  HAMLET  ON  TUB  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 
ltomeo  in  a  Chatham  street  pawnbroker's,  Mer- 
cutio  in  a  Water  street  junk-shop,  and  you  may 
have  some  idfi  of  firouson  Alcoit,  aged 
eighteen,  as  a  nomadic  peddler,  pack  on  back,  in 
agricultural  Virginia.  His  experience  waa  ben- 
eficial to  him  mentally,  if  not  financially.  Tho 
planters,  perceiving  his  intelligence,  invited  him 
into  their  libraries,  wbcie  he  spent  hours  in 
roading  instead  of  plying  bis  trade.  They  en- 
joyed talking  with  him,  so  fresh  were  his  view*, 
mo  singular  his  opiniora. 

SLAVERY  NOT  AN  EXCITING  TOriC. 
In  that  day  the  sabjcot  of  slavery  bad  not  be- 
come inflammable.  It  was  calmly  discussed  in 
the  border  and  cotton  states,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, and  Alcott's  objections  to  tho  iustitution  on 
moral  and  economical  grounds  were  patiently 
and  earnestly  linte-ed  to.  His  read- 
ing stimulated  his  love  of  kuowl- 
Sff'u  ?D(!  dooid»d  him  to  be  a  teacher, 
ntni  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  south  (he  saw 
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none  of  the  enormities  of  -*  la  very)  wbero  his 
life,  as  he  afterward  said,  «-*  well-aigh  idyllic. 
How  long  he  might  have  tarriod  there  may  not 
be  oonjectured,  had  not  his  employer,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  his  agent's  account*,  re- 
called him  peremptorily  to  the  north.  Ho  went 
nuwilltngly,  and  eooti  after  reaching  Connecti- 
cut pnt  iuto  practice  his  notions  about  teaching. 
Peddling,  or  commercial  life  of  any  sort,  be 
oonoluded  was  not  his  vocation.  At  least  his  em- 
ployer concluded  so  for  him,  and  predicted  that 
Bronson  would  end  hia  days  in  the  county  poor- 
h  juse. 

SUCCESS  AS  A  TEACHER. 
Alcott's  first  success  was  with  an  infant  school 
conducted  on  an  original  and  excellent  plan. 
.  At  twenty-nine  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  en- 
larged bis  sphere  of  usefulness  aa  an  iustraotor. 
He  bad  a  large  class  of  children  from  five  to 
eevou  years  of  age,  and  was  getting  on  bravely 
with  them  until  Elizabeth  Pcabody  printed  the 
"  Records  of  a  School"  (.Aloett's),  which  was  se- 
verely criticised,  and  tho  method  cenanred.  The 
children  belonged  to  some  of  the  b*st  families 
in  the  city.  They  were  treated  sympathetic- 
ally ;  tbefr  individuality  was  fathomed  and  re- 
spected :  they  were  brought  into  perfect  rela- 
tion with,  their  teacher.  Ho  claimed  that  he 
could  perceive  the  distinct  properties  of  their 
minds,  their  congenital  biases,  their  tempera- 
mental tendencies,  what  it  was  that  would  make 
one  of  them  a  reformer,  another  a  conservative, 
a  third  a  Caivinist,  a  fourth  a  Unitarian,  a  fifth 
a  Koman  Catholic.    This  was 

COMING  TOO  NBAB  NATURE  ; 
the  plan  was  too  direct  and  sensible.  There 
never  had  been  a  school  on  so  good  and  desira- 
ble a  foundation.  Consequently  the  parents, 
particularly  the  mothers  of  itie  pupils,  became 
alarmod  and  took  the    little   creatures  away  to 

{)ut  them  in  the  old  ru's,  whore  they  could 
earr.  little  and  forget  everything.  They  de- 
clared that  tho  children's  immortal  souls  were 
being  tampered  with,  and  as  this  had  no  real 
meaning  it  was  vastly  effective  in  extinguishing 
the  school.  Nothiug  is  so  operative  as  a  phrase 
or  set  of  phrases  which  none  understand,  which 
h*ve  no  actual  significance.  The  press,  on  that 
occasion,  made  ru  ass  of  itself, as  itso  frequently 
does,  condemning  Alcott's  admirable  system  as 
one  that  must  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  mdi- 
vidudi  and  the  state. 

COMPELLED  TO  SURRENDER. 

Hie  worthy  atd  sagacious  teacher,  bavins  no 
pupils,  wa*  obliged  to  abandon  his  earnost  ptir- 
P'ufl.  Notwithstanding  hiB  large  charity  aid 
equanimity,  he  was,  lnurmise,  a  little  di^usted 
with  lWmi  .At  any  rate,  he  quitted  it,  and 
took  up  hiM  ab«,de  in  Concord,  where  he  has 
Muce  remained  most  of  the  lime,  devoting  h',n- 
sc It  to  study,  particularly  natural  theology  H,id 
reformatory  measure*  appertaining  to  diet,  edu- 
cation, nod  boo»al  and  civil  polity. 
IN    ENGLAND. 

James  P.  Greaves,  a  telluw-jaborer  with    Pest- 
nlozzi  iu  tho  caur.'  of  education,   invitwd    A, cott 
to    London    »*    ISA2.     He    went,    and    thougn 
OreaveHdied  before  he  reached  England,  Oreavea 
frionds  received  him  verv  kindly,  mid    made  hit 
stav  of  five  months  eiceerii o «) v  _p>aaan  t.     The? 
named  their  school  at  Ham  (near  London)  afteir 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  leadiu^j 
're,  to  whom  he  gave,  and  from  whom  be) 
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monologues,  and  while  they  are  interactive  and 
entertaining  of  tan,  they  arc,  on  the  whole,  dit* 
appointing  and  unsatisfactory.  His  favor  it© 
subjects  are  Fate,  Love,  ideals,  Sympathy, 
Beauty,  Poetry,  Experience,  Aspiration,  Free* 
dom,  Intuition,  Nature,  and  the  like. 

ho  regular  advertisement  is  published,  thougtt 
an  announcement  is  generally  mode  ia 
the       newspapers  of        the       town     he 

visile.  The  attendance  is  naturally  limited* 
The  philosopher  sits,  and  at  th»  appointed  bom? 
begins  in  a  low,  pleasant,  measured,  monoto- 
nous voice,  with  frequent  jerks,  and  without 
any  special  connection.  He  invites  any  one  or 
sil  of  the  audience  to  take  part,  though  it  rarely 
does,  save  by  an  occasional  question,  to  which 
he  responds  In  a  mildly  dogmatic  maoner,  as  if 
he  had  in  his  keeping  the  oracles  of  wisdom. 
He  impresses  you  as  a  gentle,  amiable,  thought* 
fa!,  dreamy  enthusiast,  who  is  mainly  introspec- 
tive, and  has  never  been,  to  any  extent,  in* 
fluenced  by  the  world  he  forms  an  abstract  unife 
of. 

HIS  BXXtiB  AND  MANNER. 

He  seldom  talks  beyond  »ixty  minutes-** 
his  watch  lies  open  on  the  desk  or  table  before 
him,  and  when  the  time  is  nearly  conoumed,  ho 
is  apt  to  say  something  akin  to  this  :  "  Con- 
versation  has  not  flowed  this  evening.  Many 
fine  things  might  Have  been  said. 
But  flue  things  must  come  of  them- 
selves ;  they  are  born  of  the  soul  ;  they  can  nob 
dc  coerced.  All  true  conversation  demands  to 
be  free,  to  be  spontaneous.  There  is  inspiration! 
in  it  only  when  it  rises  like  the  breath  of  th* 
morning,  like  the  hymn  of  the  trees.  When  th® 
gods  are  near,  conversation  is  eloquent,  genuine,, 
truthful.  When  they  retreat,  it  is  a  sign  of  ad- 
verse influences.  They  flee  from  the  uncongenial 
who  have  no  fear  of  foe  human  or  divine.  Na- 
tare must  be  perpetually  revered.  From  heg 
shrine  corns  all  intuitions,  which  are  the  essence 
of  all  wisdom.  There  is  no  finitude.  Tho  circle 
of  being  involves  and  permeases  the  universe." 
And  then  be  ends  as  suddenly  as  be  begun.  The 
conversation  is  over. 

One  might  think,  inasmuch  as  Alcott  has  sua 
nounoed  his  theme  g  has  discoursed  up«m  it 
often,  and  does  the  bulk  of  the  talking  himself, 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to   wait    for   the 

fodt,  for  inspiration  or  for  the  circle  of  being. 
t  is,  however,  absolutely  neoessary,  as  Alcott 
ee%sel<ssly affirms;  and  being  a cramicen ie  itahsit 
of  the  most  pronounced  order,  he  ought  to 
know. 

DOBS  HB  TALK  TO  PBCURXABf  2PUBPOS!  f 
Does  the  peripatetic  make  anything  by  his 
conversations  ?  asks  some  practical  reader.  i 
confers  I  ha7«  often  put  the  question  to  myself. 
I  suppose  he  must  make  something,  though 
barely  enough,  1  should  judge,  to  pay  expenses. 
I  have  attended  a  number  of-  bis  convocations 
in  different  parte  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  have  an  audience  of  more  than  & 
hundred  or  so,  which  at  60  cents  each  would  bo 
little  enough.  His  wants  aro  few  and  simple,  to 
be  sure  :  but  for  railway  fares  and  other  necessi- 
ties there  must  be  an  equivale.it  in  cash,  eveia 
from  transceudcutal  philosophers.  He  has  so 
many  admirers  and  fuerds  that  thov  rarely  allow 
him  to  escape  their  hospitality.  He  is  re  illy  a 
delightful  old  fslluw  to  hive  in  one's  house,  and 
1  am  not  surprised  he  is  liked  by  petrous  having 
the  good  fortune  of  his  acq'iaintauo- 
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1MB  POOB-BOU8B  QUfcSf  ION. 
When  the  Wolcott  tradesman  predicted  thafc 
Alcott  would  die  in  the  poor-house,  he  bid 
more  basis  for  bis  prediction  than  most  seif- 
oonceited  vaccinators  have.  The  phi'osipher 
is  eminently  one  of  the  men  who,  »«m  would 
efty— iudging  by  all  the  facts  obtainable— must 
inevitably  starve  to  deaLb ■*  P*»p|#  don't  starve 
in  this  land  %  it  is  uot  a  custom  of  the  country. 
If  it  were,  Bronsou  Alcott  Would  have  been  one 
of  the  men  to  do  it,  since  he  has  been  from 
childhood  completely  incapable  of  providing 
materially  for  himself  and  his  family.  Not  in- 
capable, perhaps,  but  unwilling  to  concern  his 
mind  with  the  proaaic  question  of  earning  and 
spending  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  place  ol 
takiog  eare  of  his  family,  his  family  ban  taken 
care  of  him.  Its  number*  have  looked  after 
him  vigilantly  ;  have  prevented  him  from  going 
to  pieces  on  every  contiguous  breaker.  Some- 
times he  has  insisted  upou  wrecking  himaoif  in 
the  smoothest  sea, 

KNTIBK  UNWORLD&INHSS. 
This  is  an  instance,  A  number  of  years 
since,  by  some  circumstance  or  series  of  circum- 
stances, never  satiaf  ictorily  explained,  the  il- 
lustrious Coaver*h  bad  come  into  possession  of 
$20— more  money,  it  is  said,  than  he  had  evce 
had  before  at  any  one  time  in  his  whole  ex- 
istence. A  wretched  tramp  knocked  at  his  door  j 
told  a  pitiful  story  of  the  stereotyped  kiai  j  ap- 
pealed to  the  good  and  innooent  soul  \  and  lo  S 
the  good  and  innocent  soul  thrust  his  baud  into 
his  pocket  and  gave  away  the  $20. 

When  his  wife  and  four  daughters  (they  ha.v 
pened  to  be  off  guard  ou  that  occasion)  ware  ape 
prised  of  his  hointy,  they  were  vexed  enough  $ 
for  they  had  already  appropriated  the 
money  to  a  Hundred  different  purposes. 
He  replied  to  their  scoldings  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  really  needy  ;  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  help  one  anotner  $  that  he  was  hap- 
py to  have  bad  the  opportunity.  "  It  will  ,alH 
come  right,'*  added  the  idealist  and  optimist. 
"A  good  deed  never  long  goes  unrewarded.*, 
The  next  day,  the  tramp  (there's  something  good] 
an  human  nature,  after  all),  hearing  whom  he 
had  imposed  upon,  returned  the  money  ;  and 
the  generous  idealist  was  justified.  Alcott  bag 
always  been 

ONB  OP  TEE  BB8T  OP  MOBTALS, 
literally  almost  too  good  for  this  world,  Htnnga 
to  say,  too,  he  is  not  orthodox,  uot  even  a  Chris-* 
tian,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  is,  on  the  con* 
trary,  a  positive  pagan,  but  still  a  humanitarian, 
a  thorough  Platonist,  an  ardent  lover  of  bis 
kind.  Ho  has  hardly  tver  committed  what) 
might  be  deemed  a  sin,  except  against  himself. 
If  all  men  were  like  him,  this  globe  would  be 
what  be  tries  to  make  it  by  his  pure  teachings 
—another  Eden,  a  paradise  of  sympathy  and 
ebarity.  Wonderful  that  any  human  creature, 
end  be  so  noble,  so  excellent,  and  yet  reject  try 
Thirty-nioo  Artioles  1 

BUBBBON'S  OPINION  OP  HIM. 
The  philosopher  nas  written  little  ;  but  whs  ft 
he  has  written  is  meritorious  and  peon  liar. 
*•  Concord  Ways"  is  his  latest  production,  and 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  bis  best.  Though  not  learned, 
be  is  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  many  ol 
his  expressions  are  pearls  of  intellect  Minds 
superior  to,  at  least  mole  renowned  than,  his,  ac- 
knowledge their  great  indebtedness  to  him  \ 
Emerson  among  others.    The  author  of    "  Bep- 
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Dutch  lotter  to  translate  it  fop-  rae,  hut  she  ad- 
vises me  to  write  English  as  good  as  1  can, 
and  so  I  will  try  it.  My  mother's  mother  was 
an  English  lady  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  90  I 
was  learning  English  in  my  childhood; 
later,  when  my  eldest  son  married  an  English 
lady,  I  was  again  speaking  it  a  little,  and  read- 
ing very  simple  stories,  but  I  like  more  to  read 
the  translations  from  my  daughters.  The  last 
time  the  translations  of  the  stories  written  by 
you  have  given  me  such  a  great  pleasure,  they 
fill  very  often  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  in  ike  me 
laugh  so  heartily  that  I  must  tell  it  you,  and 
thank  you  that  you  have  written  them.  But  so 
I  feel  such  a  deep  sympathy  with  you,  1  should 
so  much  like  to  make  your  acquaintance  and 
know  some  mere  of  your  childhood  and  life,  if 
you  could  find  the  time  to  write  me  something 
of  yourself  and  your  experience;  you  should 
oblige  very  much  an  old  lady,  and  certainly 
also  her  children  and  grandchildren,  who  au 
are  also  fond  of  you,  because  the  nice  and  useful 
things  you  have  written.  One  of  my  daughter 
is  translating  your  '  Work/  arid  sends  mo  every 
proof  sheet  that  is  ready.  I  am  near  the  end  of 
that  delicious  book,  and  I  read  it  twice,  with  the 
same  pleasure,  before  it  is  finished,  and  very 
often  I  read  aloud  the  passages  that  go  to  my 
heart,  to  my  daughter  who  lives  with  me.  i  hope 
you  shall  be  able  to  write  much  such  sto.'ies 
again;  certainly  they  will  do  much  good !  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Louisa,  and  spare  your  life 
that  is  used  for  the  good  sake!  I  hope  you  can 
read  this  lines,  and  will  send  some  answer  to  your 
"Affectionate friend,  MR3.  B." 


The  FlifEND  of  Little  Wo.mex  axd  of 
— ^    Little  Men. 
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Would  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
are  all  admirers  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  like 
to  hear  more  than  they  now  know  about 
this  kind  friend  of  theirs,  who  has  been 
giving  them  so  much  pleasure  by  her  stories, 
ami  never  writes  so  well  as  when  she  writes 
for  boys  and  girls?  Then,  let  me  toll  you 
something  about  her  own  family  and  child- 
hood, and  how  she  became  the  well-known 
writer  that  she  is.  She  not  only  tells  you 
pleasant  stories  about  "little  women*'  and 
"old-fashioned  girls,"  "eight  cousins/'  ar.il 
children  "umler  the  lilacs/'  —  hut  she 
shows  you  how  good  it  is  to  be  generous 
and  kind,  to  love  others  and  not  to  be  al- 
ways caring  and  working  for  yourselves. 
And  the  way  she  can  dO\this  is  by  first  be- 
ing noble  and  unselfish  herself.  "Look  in- 
to thine  own  heart  and  write/'  sxid  a  wise 
man  to  one  who  had  asked  how  lo  make  a 
book.  Audit  is  because  Miss  Alcott  looks 
into  her  own  heart  and   rinds   such   kindly 
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and  beautiful  wishes  thetii  ,J»nt  Hp  ha* 
been  able  to  write  so  many  tliutifu!  books. 
They  tell  the  story  of  her  life:  but  they 
tell  many  other  stories  also.  So  let  nto 
give  you  a  few  events  and  scenes  in  her  life, 
by  themselves. 

Miss  Alcolt's  father  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer  in  Connecticut,  and  her 
mother  wa<  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
in  Boston.  After  growing  up  in  a 
pretty,  rural  town,  among  hardy  peo- 
ple who  worked  all  day  in  the  fields  or  the 
woods,  and  were  not  very  rich,  Mr.  Alcott 
went  down   into  Virginia    and   wandered 

about  among  the  rich  planters  and  the  poor 
slaves  who  then  lived  there;  selling  the  gen- 
tlemen and  Sadies  such  fine  things  as  they 
would  buy  from  his  boxe«,-*-for  he  was  a 
traveling nieiehant,  or  peddfer, -—staying  in 
their  mansions  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
In  the  cabins  of  the  poor:  reading  all  the 
books  he  could  find  in  the  great  houses, 
and  learning  all  he  could  In  other  ways. 
Then,  he  went  back  to  Connecticut  and 
became  a  schoolmaster.  So  fond  was  he  of 
children,  and  so  well  did  ?tie  understand 
them,  that  his  school  soon  became  large 
and  famous,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  go  and 
teach  poor  children  in  Boston.  Miss  May, 
the  mother  of  Mi<s  Aleoftt  was  then  a 
young  lady  in  that  city.  She,  too,  was  full 
of  kind  thoughts  for  children,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  and  when  she  -saw  how  well  the 
young  school-master  understood  his  work, 
how  much  good  he  was  seeking  to  do,  and 
how  well  he  loved  her/ why*  Miss  May  con- 
sented to  many  Mr.  Aleoty  and  then  they 
went  away  to  Philadelphia  together,  where 
Mr.  Alcott  taught  another  filiool. 

Close  by  Philadelphia,  and  now  a  part  of 
that  great  city,  is  German  town,  a  quiet  and 
lovely  village  then,  which  had  been  settled 
man?  wars  before  bv  Germans,  for  whom 
it  was  named,  and  by  Quakers,  such  as 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  William  Penn. 
Here  Louisa  May  Alcott  waJ  bom.  and  she 
spent  the  first,  two  years  of  her  life  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Philadelphia,  Then,  her  father 
and  mother  went  back  t o  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Alcott  taught  a  celebrated  school  in  a 
fine  large  building  called  the  Temple,  close 
bv  Boston  Common,  and  about  this  school 
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the  same  school  with  their  darling      Si1) 

they  took  away  their  children,   one  after 

another,  until,  when  Louisa  Alcott  was  bo- 

twecn  six  and  seven  year?  old,  her  father 

was  left  with  only  five  pupils,  Louisa  and 

her  two  sisters  ("Jo,"  "Beth"  aud"Meg"), 

one  white  boy.  and  the  colored  boy  whom 

he  would  not  send  away.    Mr.  Alcott  had 

depended    far  his    support   on  the  money 

which  his  pupil*  paid  him,  and  now  he  be* 

came  poor,  (jmd  cave  up  his  school. 

There  was  a  friend  of  Mr.   Alcott'*  then 
living  in  Concord,  not,  far  from  Boston,— A 
man  of  great  wisdom  And  goodness,    who 
had  been  very  sad  to  see  the  noble  Connects 
cut  school-master  so  shabbily   treated  in 
Boston. — and  be  invited  his  friend  to  come 
and  live  in  Concord.     So  Louisa  went  to 
that  old  country  town  with  her  lather  and 
mother  when  she  was  eight  years  old,  and 
lived  with  Ihera  in  a  little  cottage,  where 
her  father  worked  in  the  garden,  or  cut 
wood  In  the  forest,  while  her  mother  kept 
the  house  and  did  the  work  of  the  cottage, 
aided  by  her  three  little  girls.     They  were 
very  poor,  and  worked  hard;  but  they  never 
forgot  those  who  needed  their  help,  and  if  a 
poor   traveler    came    to  the  cottage  door 
hungry,  they  gave  him  what  they  had,  and 
cheered  him  on  his  journey.      By  and   by, 
i  when  Louisa  was  ten  years  old,  they  went 
to  another  cmntry  town  not  far  off,  named 
Harvard,  where  some  friends  of  Mr.  AJcott 
had  hought  a  farm  on  which  they  were  all 
to  live  together,  in  a  religious  community, 
working  with  their  handstand  not  eating 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals,  but  livinz 
on  vegetable  food,  for    this  practice,   they 
thought,  made  people  more  virtuous.     Miss 
Alcott  has  written  an  amusing  story  about 
this,  which  she  calls  "Transcendental  Wild 
Oats."    When  Louisa  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  had  a  third  sister  ("Amyv ),  the  faimiy 
ret  time  J  tD  Concord,  and  for  three  years 
occupied  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
who  wr  >te  the  fine    romances,   afterward 
lived.    There  Mr.  Alcott  planted  a  fair  gar- 
den, and  built  a  summer-house  near  a  brook 
for  his  children,  where  they  sper^t  many 
happy  lu.nrs,  and  where,  as   I   have  heard. 
Miss  Alcott  first  began  to  compose  stories 
to  amuse  her  si>ters  and  other  children  cf 
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the  neigh borhood. 

Wnen  she  was  almost  sixteen,  the  family 
returned  t  >  Boston,  and  there  Miss  AJcott 
heg-an  to  teach  boys  and  girls  their  lessons. 
She  had  not  been  at  school  much  herself, 
but  she  had  been  instructed  by  her  father 
and  mother.  She  had  seen  so  much  that 
was  generous  and  good  done  by  them  that 
she  had  learned  it  i*  far  better  to  h five  a  kind 
.heart  and  to  do  un««elfi«-h  acts  than  to  have 


riches  or  learning  or  fine    clothes.       So, 


mothers  were  glad  to  s?nd*her  their  children 
to  be  taught,  and  she  earned  money  in  this 
way  for  her  own  support, 

But  she.did  not  like  to  teach  so  well  as 
her  fattier  did.  cud  thought  tha;  perhaps 
she  could  write  stories  and  be  paid  for  them 
and  earn  more  money  in  that  way.  jo  she 
began  to  write  stories.  At  first  nobody 
wou'd  pay  her  any  money  for  them,  but 
she  kept  patiently  at  work,  making  better 
acd  better  what  she  wrote,  until  in  a  few 
years  she  could  ram  a  good  sum  by  her  pen. 
Then  the  civil  war  came  on,  and  M:ss  Al- 
cott. like  the  rest  of  the  people,  wished  to 
do  something  for  her  country.  So  sbe  went 
to  Washington  a**  a  nurse,  and  for  some 
time  she  took  care  of  the  poor  soldiers  who 
came  into  the  hospital  wounded  or  sick> 
and  she  has  written  a  little  book  about  these 
soldiers  which  you  may  have  read.  But 
soon  she  grew  ill  herself  from  the  lab.<r  and 
anxiety  «he  had  in  the  hosr'„»,l,  and  almost 
died  of  typhoid  fever;  since  when  she  has 
never  been  the  robust,  healthy  younj:  lady 
she  was  before.,  but  was  more  or  less  an  in- 
valid while  writing  all  those  cheerful  and 
cntertaing  books.  And  yet  to  that  illness  all 
her  success  as  an  author  might  perhaps  be 


traced.  Her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  first 
published  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  became 
very  popular,  and  made  her  name  known 
all  over  the  Xorth.  Then  she  wrote 
other  books,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  to  this,  and  finally,  in  1S08,  five  years 
after  she  left  the  hospital  in  Washington, 
she  published  the  first  volume  of  "Little 
Women."  From  that  day  to  this  she  has 
been  constantly  gaining  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  now  perhaps  no  lady  in  all  the 
land  stands  higher.    Several  hundred  tbou- 
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front  of  the  house,  and  in  tlie  rear  Is  the 
studioof  Miss  May  Alcott  ("Amy" ),  who 
has  become  an  artisi  of  renown,  and  had  a 
painting  exhibited  last  spring  in  the  great 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  Paris.  Close  by 
is  another  house,  under  the  same  hill-side, 
where  Mr.  Hatwborne  lived  and  wrote  sev- 
eral of  his  famous  books,  and  it  was  along 
the  old  Lexiugton  road  in  front  of  these  an- 
cient houses  that  the  British  Grenadiers 
marched  and  retreated  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Concord  in  April,  17T">.  Instead 
of  soldiers  rmrchim:  with  their  plumed  hats 
you  might  have  seen-  there  last ,  summer 
great  plumes  of  asparagu*  waving  in  the 
field;  instead  of  bayonets,  the  poles  of 
grape-vines  in  ranks  upon  the  hill;  while 
loads  of  hay,  of  strawberries,  pears  and  ap- 
ples went  jolting  atom?  the  highway  be- 
tween hill  and  meadow. 

The  engraving  shows  you  how  Miss  Al- 
cott  looks, — only  you  must  recollect  that 
it  does  not  flatter  her;  and  if  you  should 
see  her,  you  would  like  her  face  much  bet- 
terthan  the  picture  of  it.  She  has  large, 
dark-blue  eyes,  brown  clustering  hair,  a 
firm  but  smiling  mouth,  a  noble  head,  and 
a  tall  and  stately  presence,  as  becomes  one 
who  is  descended  from  the  Mays,  Quincys 
and  Sewalls,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Al- 
cotts  and  Bronsons  of  Connecticut  From 
them  she  has  inherited  tlie  best  New  Eng- 
land traits,  — courage  and  independence 
without  pride,  a  just  and  compassionate 
spirit,  strongly  domestic  b;ibite,  good  sense, 
und  a  warm  heart.  In  her  books  you  per- 
cive  these  qualities,  do  you  not?  and  notice, 
too.  the  vigor  of  her  fancy,  the  flowing  hu- 
mor that  makes  her  Mories  now  droll  and 
now  pathetic,  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and 
the  most  cheerful  tone  of  mind.  From  the 
hard  experiences  of  life  s]u>  has  drawn  les- 
jsons  of  patience  and  love,  and  now  with 
her,  as  the  apostle  says,  *'abldeth  faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  tbe  greatest  \ 
of  these  is  charity."  There  have  been  men, 
and  some  women  too,  who  could  practice 
well  the  heavenly  virtue  of  charity  toward 
the  world  at  large,  and  with  a  general  at- 
mospheric effect,  but  could  not  always 
bring  it  down  to  eartb,  and  train  it  in  the 
homely,  crooked  paths  of  household  care. 
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But  those  who  have  seen  Mhs  Alcott  at 
home  know  that  such  1?  not  her  practice,1 
In  the  last  summer,  as  for  years  before,  the 
citizen  or  the  visitor  who  walked  the  Con- 
cord streets  might  have  seen  tills  admire*' 
woman  doing  errands  for  her  father,  moth- 
er, sister  or  nephews,  and  us  attentive  to 
the  comfort  of  her  family  as  if  she  were  on- 
ly their  house  keeper.  In  the  sick-room 
she  has  been  their  nurse,  in  the  excursion 
their  guide,  in  the  evening  amusements 
their  companion  and  entertainer.  Her 
good  fortune  has  been  theirs,  and  she  has 
denied  herself  other  pleasures  for  the  satis- 
faction of  .giving  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
them. 

"Bo  did  she  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  her  heart 
The  loweBt  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 
—[St.  ytchoUtH, 

f  LETTER  .FKOM  LOUISA  ML  ALCOTT. 

Editohs  Journal  :— As  other  towns  re- 
port their  first  experience  of  women  at  the 
polls,  Concord  should  be  heard  from,  especi- 
ally as  she  has  distinguished  herself  by  an 
unusually  well  conducted  and  successful 
town  meeting. 

Twenty-eight  women  intended  to  vote, 
but  owing  to  the  omission  of  some  formali- 
ty several  names  could  not  be  put  upon  the 
liBts.  Three  or  four  were  detained  at  home 
by  family  cares  and  did  not  neglect  their 
domestic  duties  to  rush  to  the  polls  as  has 
been  predicted.  Twenty,  however,  were 
there,  some  few  coming  alone,  but  mostly 
with  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers  as  they 
should;  all  in  good  spirits  and  not  in  the 
hast  daunted  by  the  awful  deed  about  to  be 
done. 

Our  town  meetings  I  am  told  are  always 
orderly  and  decent,  this  one  certainly  was ; 
and  we  found  it  very  like  a  lyceum  lecture 
only  rather  more  tedious  than  most,  except 
when  gentlemen  disagreed  and  enlivened 
the  scene  with  occa*  J,ial  lapses  into  bad 
temper  or  manners,  which  amused  but  did 
not  dismay  the  women  folk,  while  it  initiat- 
ed them  into  the  forms  and  courtesies  of 
parliamentary  debate. 

Voting  for  school  committee  did  not  come 
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and  has  most  kiiully  and  faithfully  done  his 
duty  to  the  women  in  spite  of  his  own  dif- 
ference of  opinion)  then  announced  that  the 
ladies  would  prepare  their  vote9  and  depos- 
it them  before  the  meu  did.  No  one  ob- 
jected, we  were  ready,  and  filed  out  in  good 
order,  dropping  our  votes  and  passing  back 
to  our  seats  as  quickly  and  quietly  ps  possi- 
ble, while  the  assembled  gentlemen  watched 
ns  in  solemn  silence. 

No  bolt  fell  on  our  audacious  heads,  no 
earthquake  shook  the  town,  but  a  pleasing 
surprise  created  a  general  outbreak  of 
laughter  and  applause,  for,  scarcely  were 
we  seated  when  Judge  Hoar  rose  and  pro- 
posed that  the  polls  be  closed.  The  motion 
was  carried  before  the  laugh  subsided,  and 
the  polls  were  closed  without  a  man's  vot- 
ing; a  perfectly  fair  proceedljpg  we  thougnt 
since  we  were  allowed  no  votae  on  any  other 
question. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  whole  town  would  vote,  but 
was  gracefully  informed  that  it  made  no 
difference  as  the  women  had  all  voted  as  the 
men  would. 

Not  quite  a  correct  statement  by  the  way, 
as  many  men  would  probably  have  voted 
for  other  candidates,  as  tickets  were  pre- 
pared and  some  persons  looked  disturbed  at 
being  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  was  too 
late,  however,  for  the  joke  became  sober 
earnest,  and  the  women  elected  the  school 
committee  for  the  coming  year,  feeling  sat- 
isfied, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that 
they  had  secured  persons  whose  past  ser- 
vices proved  their  fitness  for  the  office. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  went  on,  and 
th'  women  remained  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means,  and  see  officers 
elected  with  neatness  and  dispatch  by  the 
few  who  appeared  to  run  the  town  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

At  five  the  housewives  retired  to  get  tea 
for  the  exhausted  gentlemen,  eome  of  whom 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  would  need  re- 
freshment of  some  sort  after  their  labors. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  as  the  women 
went  out  how  the  faces  which  had  regard- 
ed them  with  disapproval,  derision  or  doubt 
when  they  went  in  now  smiled  affably, 
while  several  men  hoped  the  ladies  would 
come  again,  asked  how  they  liked  it,  and 
assured  them  that  there  had   not  been  so 
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orderly  a  meeting  for  years.. 
One  of  the  pleasant    sights  to  my  eyes 

was  a  flock  of  school-boys  watching  with 

great  interest  their  mothers,  aunts  and  sis 

ters,  who  were  showing  them  how  to  vote 

when   their  own  emancipation  day  came. 

Another  was  the  spectacle  of  women  sitting 

beside  their  husbands,  who  greatly  enjoyed 

the  affair  though  many  of  them  differed  in 

opinion  and   hat)  their  doubts  about    the 

Suffrage  question. 
Among  the  new  vote  is  were  dependents  of 

Major  Buttrick  of  Concord, right  renown, 
,  two  of  Hancock  and   Qmncy,  and  others 

whose    grandfathers  or  greatgrandfathers 

had  been   among  the  tirst   settlers   of    the 

town.  A  goodly  array  of  dignified  and 
earnest  women,  though  some  of  the  "lirsl 
families"  of  the  historic  town  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

But  the  ice  is  broken,  and  I  predict  that 
next  year  our  ranks  will  be  fuller,  for  it  is 
■the  first  step  that  counts,  and  when  the 
timid  or  indifferent,  several  of  whom  came 
to  look  on,  see  that  we  still  live,  they  will 
venture  to  express  publicly  the  opinions  they 
held  or  have  lately  learned  to  respect  and 
believe.  L.  m.  a. 

Concord,  March  30,  1880. 

"BenryD.  raowrt^$y4^^nD^*^<^ :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  This  book  Is  a  irood  example  of  that  kind 
of  literary  work  which  is  born  of  sympathy  and  a  flexible 

^culture,  but  has  no  real  gift  behind  It.  Half  a  century  ugo  to 
live  in  Concord  was  a  piece  of  good  fortjne  to  the  literary 
man  ;  now  and  henceforth,  however,  fortunate  is  he  who  h 
born  elsewhere.  The  atmosphere  has  become  tomewhat 
rarefied,  tho  echoes  of  the  past  a  little  resonant,  for  genuine, 
original  work.  The  truest  homage  to  great,  men  Is  discrimi- 
nating study,  and  at  Concord  the  attitude  of  erect  and  self- 
respecting  approach  to  great  minds  in  evidently  difficult  to 
hold.  That  Transcendentalism  was  not.  long  ago  a  Btlmnlat 
Ing  and  commanding  influence  In  onr  literature  no  one  will 
deny;  bat  that  singular  lack  of  warmth  und  vigor  which 
became  evident  early  In  Its  literary  development  becomes 

1  more  and  more  pronounced  as  we  recede  from  the  fountain- 
heads  of  its  Inspiration.  This  In  a  readable  book,  but  It  in 
also  an  unsatisfactory  book;  It  is  full  of  Information  and  yet 
It  does  not  tell  us  what  we  want  to  kuow.  Its  pages  give 
abundance  of  facts  concerning  Thore.au,  but  they  nowhere 
let  u«»  Into  the  necret  of  hla  genius.  Tho  characterization  Is 
vagne  and  bloodless,  although  It  is  undoubtedly  conscientious 
and  careful.  There  Is  no  lack  of  preparation  and  knowledge 
but  a  lack  of  grasp  upon  life.  It  gives  us,  as  do  all  the  re- 
*     cent  utterances  at  and  from  Concord,  fine  glimpses  Into  the 
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peen  by  comparing  its  characterizations  of  Thoreuu's  inentul 
habit  and  equipment  with  Mr.  Burroughs'**  article  in  the 
"Century"  for  July.  Mr.  Sanborn  hue.  however,  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  excellent  neries  by  presenting  a 
goodly  array  of  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  Con- 
cord i  and  if  he  has  failed  to  write  an  ideal  biography  he  has. 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  very  careful  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  original  American  nun  of 
letters. 

Expanses     of    Education    in    Cam. 
bridge  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

The  following  statement  of  college  ex- 
penses is  taken  from  the  diary  of  a  grad- 
uate at  Harvard  in  182G.  His  father  was 
an  independent  farmer  in  the  country,  and 
paid  all  his  expenses,  both  college  and  per- 
sonal. The  following  two  extracts  from 
the  diary  show  the  spirit  of  the  father  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  bills:— 

"When  my  bill  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
junior  year  came  to  me,  I  found  on  it, 
Cr.  by  exhibition  money,  £24;  by  de- 
duction of  tuition,  $2.50;  thereby  reducing 
my  bill  82G.50.  I  sent  it  home.  Soon  I 
received  the  bill  back  from  father,  with 
money  for  the  entire  bill,  without  the  de- 
duction of  $26.50.  Ho  wrote  that  the 
credit  was  a  mistake.  He  had  not  asked 
for  it.  It  belonged  to  another,  and  I  must 
pay  the  entire  bill.  I  offered  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill  to  the  steward.  He 
said  ho  could  take  only  the  amount  as 
finally  fixed,  with  the  deduction  of  §20.50. 
I  went  to  the  President  with  the  state- 
ment from  my  father.  He  said  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  gave  me  an  order  on  the 
steward,  to  pay  the  full  bill.  Tho  next 
bill  appeared  with  Cr.  by  deduction  of 
tuition,  82.50.  My  father,  as  before,  pent 
the  entire  sura,  with  tho  same  instruction 
as  before.  I  went  through  the  same  proc- 
ess as  before,  and  finally  paid  the  full  bill. 

"At  this  time  carpets  were  rarely  used 
in  students  rooms.  None  but  the  rich  ever 
thought  of  having  them.  Perhaps  there 
were  half  a  dozen  in  my  class.  Now  in 
the  senior  year,  my  chum,  whose  father 
was  rich,  wanted  to  have  a  carpet,  and 
offered  to  be  at  the  whole  expense.     I  did 


not  care  to  have  one,  but  1  wrote  to  my 
father.  My  father  wrote  back  that  he 
ought  not  to  afford  to  have  a  carpet  in  my 
room.  But  he  ought  not  to  prevent  my 
chum's  having  one,  if  he  wanted  it.  Nor 
would  he  have  mo  enjoy  a  carpet  at  an- 
other's cost.  lie  would,  therefore,  have 
the  carpet  and  pay  half  the  expense  of  it. 
A  furniture  broker  in  town  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  students'  furniture  and  sell- 
ing again,  or  letting  it  to  other  students. 
We  hired  the  carpet  of  him  and  paid  82(1, 
£10  each  for  the  year's  use. 

"  (Joltvje  expenses  for  four  years. —  My 
whole  expenses  of  college  were  #1181*, 
quarter  bills,  £722.27;  pocket  money, 
$183.37;  wood,  $00;  books,  £80;  expenses 
Commencement,  £15.00;  clothing,  £221.70; 
clothes  bought,  one  coat,  £12;  one  coat, 
£17;  one  coat,  £18.50;  one  coat,  £18.50; 
one  great  coat,  £18.50;  seven  pairs  woolen 
pants;  two  white  drillings;  one  bombazct; 
one  bombazine;  one  lasting;  two  Valencia 
vests;  two  silk  vests;  two  woolen  vests; 
seven  pairs  of  boots;  four  pairs  footed; 
twelve  pairs  of  shoes;  seven  hats.  My 
graduating  coat  cost  £0  per  yard,  made  by 
Kelley  &  Hudson  for  £0.  The  cost  of 
board  in  commons  was  £1.75  a  week. 
About  half  of  tho  undergraduates  ate 
there.  I  took  my  meals  there  during  the 
whole  of  my  college  life,  except  one  week, 
when  J  ate  at  Mrs.  Ooodnow's,at  thesamo 
cost. 

"I  was  absent  from  college  in  term  time 
eighteen  weeks,  keeping  schools  in  the 
winters  of  freshman,  ffophomore  and  jun- 
ior years,  and  ten  weeks  of  senior  year 
with  my  sick  brother. 

"The  costof  board  in  commons,  for  these 
twenty-eight  weeks,  would  have  been  £U». 
Adding  this  to  the  $1181  thatjny  father 
paid  for   me,  would   make   £12.'$0  as   the 
whole  cost  of  education  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  my  day. 

"I  should  say  here,  that  I  earned  $1!18, 
beside  tiy  expenses,  in  the  three  winters' 
school-keeping.    This  reduced,  to  this  ex- 
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tent,  the  actual  cost  of  my  college  educa- 
tion to  my  father."  •» 


'&$&$. 
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Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  tells  a 
tjood  tramp  story  at  the  expense  of 
Frank  B.  Snnborn,  or  rather  a  story  which 
rather  militates,  so  to  speak,  against 
that  gentleman's  legs.  He  says  that  a 
while  ago,  one  of  the  genus  tramp  call- 
ed at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  in 
that  burg,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wanted  food  and  clothing  Mrs.  Sanborn, 
who  met  him  at  the  door,  undertook  to 
hunt  up  some  of  her  husband's  cast  off 
clothing,  and  presently  brought  forth  a 
bundle  and  gave  it  to  the  suppliant, 
who  at  once  made  off  with  it. 

Now,  the  tramp  was  built  on  the 
model  of  a  Philadelphia  market  woman. 
He  was  short  of  statue  and  very  broad- 
shouldered  below  the  surcingle.  Mr. 
Sanborn,  on  the  contrary,  as  everybody 
who  knows  the  biographer  of  John 
Brown  woll  knows,  is  endowed  with  a  very 
utenuatcd  uudt  rstanding  —  physically, 
we  mean,  because  we  know  nothing 
•ibout  his  mental  equipment  further 
than  that  he  wears  a  number  6  i  2  hat. 
He  is  particularly  well  up  on  legs,  as 
the  horsemen  would  say,  and  has  a 
s?Ood  deal  of  daylight  under  him,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  inaptly  likened  to 
1  circumambulatory  pair  of  tongs. 
The  tramp   had   been   gone,  with  his 
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fSreclal  DNuatcn  to  thfl  Boston  Herald.!      7 

Concord,  Mass.,  May  28.  The  pleasant 
homo  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wlielldon  and  wife,  on, 
Main  street,  Concord,  was  titled  with  a  happy 

throng  ihtB  evening,  tho  veteran   journalist 
and  historian  and  bis  estimable  lady  receiving 
some     four     hundred     of     their     persona! 
friends,     whose     acquaintance     they    have 
made  during  the  oast  half  contttrv,  many  of 
them  having  rxscn  associated  with  Mr.  \V hell- 
don  in  his  labor*  In   tho  Held  of  journalism. 
The  ceremony  commenced  at  6  and  closed  at  0 
o'clock,  and  tho  people  present  enmo  mainly 
from    Boston,    Chnrlostuwn    and     Concord. 
Tho  ushers   were   W.    L.  Parker  of    Brook, 
line,       VVoodnrd      Hudson      of     Concord, 
I)«nio!    French    of    Concord,   I/uils    Drown 
of     Boston,     a    grandson     of    Mr.    Whell- 
don's  j   John  II.    Jlulchins  Of   Koxbury,  and 
Herbert     C.    Brown     of     Boston1,     anotbet 
grandson  of  Mr.   Whothton's.    a  rich  colla- 
tion was  served,  and  on  one  of  the  tables  was 
a      handsome     lonf     of     fruit     rake,     in- 
scribed  "I82tf  -187i>."    Tho  floral  dccoratloni 
were   elegant   and   wore  in   charge  of   Mr. 
Whelldon's  riaughlor  and  also  friends   from 
Boston  nnd  Concord.    The?  consisted  of   a 
bcnutlfni    £orul    rainbow    and    horso    shoo, 
made  of  buCten^'f>8»  auti  other  ornamental 
designs      in      Iho       i^Sjor'  t    wtli1^   hotl- 
quels     wero       scatleiW      *£°«t  »<  in-     foo 
othor  rooms  In  profusion/- The  Cjtdet  Baud 
of  Boston  enlivened  tho  scoit?  with  choice 
r«uslc.    Among  the  guests  wero  I'jfOYK.   It, 
Hoar,  Judge  Gv-orco  SI.  Brooks,  Frank  II  San- 
born,   Warden  Ciuiml»rran,   Iter.    Gnndal! 
Reynolds,  Kalnh  Waldo  Emerson,  Itose  Haw- 
thorne Liinrop    or     uoucuru,    to!.     Tower 
ot    Lexington,      Edward     Mcnrns,     George 
Agcr,      Esq..      Miss       Eliza      Pcabody     of 
kindergarten  faroo;  Benjamin  P.  Alanu,  sou 
of  Hon.   Horace  Mann;  Messrs.  Curtis,  Hall, 
Fletcher  and  bralth,  volcraits  of  Faneutl  Hall 
Market,  of  Boston,  and   Dr.  Henry  Lyon  and 
Hon.     Francis    Thompson    of    Coarlustown, 
nearly  all   of   those   boinor  accompanies    by 
their  families.    Among  those  who  sens,  letters 
of  regret  at  their  inability  to  bo  present  wero 
Gov.  Tntoot  and  family,  Charles   Endlcott, 
state    treasurer;     Judge     Putnam    of     the 
Municipal      Court,      liverus      Hull,      ex. 
mayor   of   CharlcxtOwn:    Klchard    Frolhing- 
harn,     Carl     Wolf     and     numerous    other* 
in    Boston,    Philadelphia    nnd     Springfield. 
Probably  one  of  tho  most  chnracterlst.c gifts 
tendered,  was  that  which  was  labelled,  "From 
Friends  in  franoull   Hall  Market— Curiosities 
of  the  jMarkot,"  nnd  Its  reception  moved  Mr. 
W  nclldon  to  tears.     It  consisted  of  two  small 

J  dam  whito  cloth  bags,  each  bolncr  labelled 
M,  and  each  containing  60  $1  gold  pieces. 
Warden  Chamberlain  prcsouicd  a  costly  black 
ebony  cauo,  n  figure  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
tho  letter*  U\V.  W.  W."  betne  Inscribed  on 
the  gold  hoad.  Tho  president  of  tbo  Bnukur 
Hill  Bank  at  Charlodlown,  sent  elegant 
fruit  spoont,  as  did  also  Rodney  Wallace, 
a  director  - 1  tho  Fltchburg  Railroad,  t  pair  or 
naokiu  rings.  JudK'o  Hoar  contribntod  flno 
#nd  costly  china  waro,  and  K.  W.  Hull,  Esq., 
0/  Concord,  a  mammoth  lomon  of  his  own 
mistng.  Other  very  valuable  presents  of 
cither  gold,  silver  or  china  and  glasswaro 
wcire  sent.  Tho  irold  watch  worn  bv  Mrs. 
Whclldon  on  her  bridal  day.  May  23,  1S20,  was 
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btil  nine,  the  gueat*  l>eing  presented  to  Mr.  an<l  Mr*, 
'hellilon  bv  the  following  jonng  gentlemen :  William 
srkcr,  Woodward  Hudson,  Ihiniel  C.  French,  .1. 
urd  Hutchins,  ljoul*  L.  Browne  and  II.  Cotton 
ror/ne.  Among  those  who  paid  their  respects  to  the 
orthv  coatdo  were  Itilnh  NN  »l'to  Emergpu^Hmi.  K. 
ockwood  Hoar,  Mi?3  MI/AIm  In  r".  PeaTHMiy,  B.  I'hk- 
on  Mann,  son  of  the  late  Horace  Mann,  Hev.  (Jren- 
all  Hcvnolds  and  other  neighbors  of  Mr. 
.'helMori,  while  hi*  old  frietuls  in  C'harlc- 
»wn  were  icnresentcd  bv  Hon.  Edward  Lawrence, 
on.  (J.  Washington  Warren,  ex  Alderman  1'r.uiK 
houip*on  and  Henry  Lyon.  The  proprietor*,  of 
nlnev  Market.  In  whose  Interests  Mr.  Whcihlon  con- 
■ibutes  a  weekly  report  to  *a  Sunday  contemporary, 
:pre»cnted  bv  .1.  Harmon  Curtis,  J.  15.  Fletcher, 
ililtinan  It.  '  Smith  and  Stacy  Hall,  who  de- 
oslted  n|>on  the  table  devoted  to  wedding 
regents  two  bags  each,  containing  fifty 
A<\  dollar.'',  acd  labeled:  "  Curiosities  of  the 
InrVet."  Arr"!!g  other  gift-  were  a  pair  of  gold 
apkln  ring*  from  Rodney  WaUnee.  K*j.,  of  Fitrh- 
urg,  a  pair  of  goH  spoons  from  Hon.  F.  iward  I/iw- 
:nce  and  a  pair  of  gold-lined  ili-hc*  from  Ju'lye 
(oar. 

Miss  Eouisa  M.  Alcott  pent  a  laree  and  beautiful 
tinea  of  lilies,  accompanied  by  the  following  poetical 
•fusion: 

f\&\  rows  Willi  their  |m.*«lonate  leifitnie,  uieei  *>fieri:u«wore 

.     in  oil.ei  ye.irs, 

are  Irost  ban  niaired  youth'-  tender  bloom  or  laiili  .ml  >oi- 
row  met  with  tears. 

£'nle.  perfect  UUe«,  \v|tl>  their  heart*  of  goi«l ■ 

A'l'liing  tow  tin]  the  Unlit  above, 
(lie  silver  ctip?  lile  f-aci  anient  to  hold. 
Fit  emblems  of  cliasu  wi[  and  endearing  lov.-. 
Letter*  of  congratulation  were  receive  l  from  fj.»v- 
-rnor  Talbot,  Judge  l'utnam,  Hon.  K'chunl  IVothin^- 
laui,  Hon.   diaries  Endicort,  and   friends    in    >?* 
i'ork,  I'biladelpliia,  Worcester.  Springfield  and  other 
'laces.    Mr,    Whelldon  entertained    his  giu^t*    with 
•buracteristic   hospitality,  in   which   service   be  was 
ihiy  a-dsied  by  hi*  sons-in-law.  Charles  E.  Fuller  and 
L  iinlncy  Browne,  Esquire*.    A  delicious  rcpa-t  wa* 
erved   by  \Vel«er,  the    well-known  confectioner,  in 
erson.  and  a*  the  evening  advanced  the  }»ung  peoi>le 
mlulgetl  in  daucii.g. 
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HISTORY  OF  THK  AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL 
MANUFACTURE. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American  : 

On  rending  over  tin  article  in  Scriburrs  }f(tf/<izine.  of  April, 
187H,  entitled  "How  Lead  Pencils  are  Made,"  it  has  oc-  ! 
curred  to  me  that  some  account  of  their  earliest  nianufacttire 
in  this  country  mhrht  be  of  suftlcienl  interest  to  justify 
publication  in  your  valuable  journal,  where  one  expects  to 
find  the  records  of  all  inventions  antl  discoveries,  both  past 
and  present. 

The  article  in  ScrU> iter's  might  lend  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  experinunt*  in  Salem,  in  18:50,  was 
the  pioneer,  or  the  first  maker  of  pencils  in  America.  Mr. 
Dixon  probably  made  no  such  claims,  for  he  must  have 
known  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  at  least  one  manufac-' 
turer  of  the  article  in  Massachusetts  whose  name  and  repu- 
tation were  well  known  by  every  sclx ml  boy  ami  girl  in  the 
country.  Win.  Monroe's  pencils,  or  "  Monroe's  pencils,"  as 
they  were  unjversallv  called,  "were  as  famili:r  to  the  public 
as  "Faber's  pencils''  are  at  present.  Rut  to  the  early  his- 
tory: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Win.  Monroe 
was  a  young  cabinetmaker  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Non- 
intercourse,  non-importation,  and  the  embargo  laws  had  de- 
pressed nearly  all  kinds  of  business,  among  others  that  in 
which  Mr.  Monroe  was  engaged.  The  demand  for  articles 
that  hitherto  had  only  been  made  abroad  \vas,  however,  an 
exception;  for  those  non-importation  created  a  scarcity,  con- 
sequently invention  in  that  direction  was  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  This,  then,  was  his  field.  Seeing  what  a  high 
price  had  to  be  paid  for  a  lead  pencil,  and  that  the  article 
could  hardly  be  procured  at  all,  he  determined  to  see  what 
he  could  do  toward  making  them. 

He  acted  on  I  he  idea  at  once,  and  procured  a  few  lumps  of 
black  lead.  This  he  pulverized  with  a  hanlmer,  and  sepa- 
rated the  finer  portions  by  their  suspension  in  water  in  a 
tumbler.  From  this  he  made  his  first  experimental  mixture 
in  a  spoon,  and  from  this  was  his  first  attempt  to  make  a 
pencil.  The  result  wjis  not  very  encouraging.  He  con- 
tinued his  cabinet  work,  making  n  few  cabinetmakers' 
squares  (an  article  previous  to  that  time  not  made  in  this 
country),  but  his  mind  was  ]  riucipally  occupied  for  two  or 
three  months  in  devising  ways  of  making  pencils,  having 
access  to  no  information  that  could  assist  liim,  fearing  to 
consult  his  friends  on  the  subject,  and  sometimes  discour- 
aged bv  repeated  failures.  Rut,  iina/ly,  securing  some 
better  lead,  and  picking  up  a  little  cedar  wood  from  the 
neighboring  hills,  he  was  able,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1812,  to 
proceed  to  Boston  with  a  modest  sample  of  about  thirty  lead 
pencils,  the  first  or  American  make,  and  naturally  of  not 
very  good  quality.  These  he  sold  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  a 
hardware  dealer* in  Union  street,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the 
cabinetmakers'  squares.  Mr.  Andrews  was  an  active,  en- 
terprising man.  who  encouraged  all  such  novelties,  and  he 
advised  going  on  with  lead  pencils.  This  advice  suited  his 
intentions,  and  ou  the  14th  of  July  he  went  to  Boston  with 
three  gross  of  pencils.  These  also  were  readily  taken  bv 
(Andrews,  who  then  made  a  contract,  agreeing  to  lake  all 
that  should  be  made  up  to  a  certain  time  at  a  certain  price. 
[  All  the  mixing  of  the  lead  and  putting  it  into  pencils  was 
done  entirely  by  his  own  hands,  in  a  small  room  of  his 
dwelliiur  house, 'thoroughly  protected  from  curious  eyes,  no 
One   but   his  wife  being  permitted  to  know  anything  of  his 
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bee ret  methods. 

lie  continued  pencil  niiikint?  for  about  eighteen  months, 

prhen,  owing  to  tin1  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  black  lead. 

Jt  had  to  be  set  aside. 

Looking  about  for  something  else  worthy  his  attention,  he 

^mmenced  the  making  of  tooth  brushes  and  watchmakers' 

rushes,  which  were  also.  I  believe,  the  first  made  in  America. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  being  again  able  to  procure  the 

ccessary  materials,  he  made  a  few  lead  pencils,  but  the  im- 

mrtation  of  a  better  article  seriously  interfered  with  him. 

,nd  he  began  to  think   he  should   make  nothing  further  in 

"  at  business,     lie  did  not,  however,  forget  nor  neglect  the 


t 


abject,  but  with  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  information,' 
|nd  by  continued  experiments,  he  continued  occasionally  to 
Inake  a  few  pencils  for  sale  in  addition  to  his  cahinctmaking 
business.  This  continued  fill  1 819,  when,  having  prepared 
fcimself  with  better  experimental  results,  and  obtaining  belter 
materials,  he  abandoned  all' other  business,  and  devoted  him- 
Ittlf  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils. 
.'.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  his  reputation  as  a  man- 
ufacturer was  established  and  recognized,  and  not  till  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  persistency  and  study  in  improving, 
their  quality  that  he  was  able  to  say  that  purchasers  were  ofc 

length  as  ready  to  seek  him  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  seek 
them. 

From  that  time,  so  long  a*  he  was  in  business,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  best  and  principal  maker  of   lend  pen 
eils  in  tliis  country,  as  he   had  been   the    first,  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  demand  for  that  article. 

The  popularity  of   Monroe's  pencils  induced  seveial  un 

f)rineipled  men  to  counterfeit  his  stamps  and  labels,  and  at 
east  two  small  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  were  guilty 
of  (ascertaining  and  appropriating  by  unworthy  means  his 
secrets  of  manufacturing.  One  merchant  in  New  York 
imported  a  large  lot  of  Gentian  pencils  with  W.  Monroe's 
name  boldly  stamped  upon  them.  For  this  smart  operation 
one  of  Mr.  Monroe's  sons  compelled  a  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  the  pencils,  and  a  fine  of  the  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Monroe's  method  of  making  pencils  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  adopted  at  present.  The  lead  was  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  iwhieh  were  his  secret)  into  a  sort  of  paste, 
and  in  this  soft  state  was  worked  into  the  grooved  boatd, 
aD(l  when  dry  manipulated  into  a  proper  degree  of  solidity, 
and  then  the  pencils  weie  finished. 

In  addition  to  pencils,  Mr.  Monroe  manufactured  also 
quite  extensively  ever-pointed  pencil  leads,  which  were  as 
popular  in  their  way  as  were  his  pencils. 


Mold;  baetol,  emerson. 


Bartol  a  derogatory  offering.  Emerson 
helped  me  lite  in  the  spirit,  walk  in  the 
spirit,  work  in  the  spirit,  -  rejoice  in  the 
spirit.  It  was  his  "Conduct  of  Life"  that 
freed  me  daily,  when  a  young  man,  from 
despondency.  It  was  his  verses  that  held 
.me  true  to  ideal  thoughts.  It  was  his 
(pungent,  inflashing  speech  that  maintained 
my*  self-respect.  It  was  his  grand  serenity 
that  kept  me  calm  and  patient.  As  I  look 
back  and  analyze  now,  in  maturer  years, 
Emerson's  influence  upon  me  all  along,  and 
the  character  of  his  unequaled  helpfulness, 
I  find  it  best  set  forth  in  terms  akin  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  summing  up.  If  this  is  meagre 
praise,  then  am  I  doing  injustice  where  I 
would  fain  show  my  deepest  appreciation.  ; 
After  all,  ia  there  any  higher  rank  than  that 
1  have  indicated?  The  poet's  vivid  imagi- 
nation, the  thinker's  scope  of  pure  reason, 
the  sound  common  sense  of  life,  the  seer's 
vision,  and  the  consecrated  heart  must 
i  blend  in  a  marvelous  way  to  produce  a  man 
like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  emancipator, 

d£  the  soul. 

E.  A.  Houton. 

ARNOLD  AND  EMERSON.  -:fo 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register.— 

In  his  admirable  catholic  Cambridge 
Divinity  student  discourse,  printed  in  your 
hospitable  columns,  Phillips  Brooks  char- 
acterizes as  a  "melancholy  sort of  criticism^ 
the  "objection"  to  Arnold's  lecture  on  Emer- 
son, that  it  resulted  in  allowing  he  was  » 
friend  and  aid  to  those  who  would  live  in 
the  spirit,  although  he  was  not  great  aa  a 
writer,  poet,  or  philosopher.  In  all  love  apd 
honor  for  Mr.  Brooks,  and  with  friendly  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  expressed  from  nifl 
point  of  view,  and  for  the  honest  judgment 
of  Emerson  held  by  many  persona  which.it 
may  imply,  I  must  defend  the  criticism  bo 
gently  assailed.  The  main  front  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  discourse  was  a  battery  of  deidal 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register . 

Wheu  Dr.  Bartol  estimates  Mr.  Emerson, 
one  may  well  hesitate  to  differ  from  him. 
He  is  fitted,  by  intimacy,  study,  and  congenial 
traits,  to  make  judgment.  It  ia  with  no 
little  diffidence  that  I  avow  my  agreement 
with  Mr-  Brooks,  and  record  my  satisfaction 
with  Matthew  Arnold's  expression.  I  do 
this  from  the  ground  of  experience;  and  it 
passes  for  what  it  is  worth,  perhaps  of  no 
material  value.  But  I  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Emerson,  and  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that 
what  seems  to  me  a  tribute  appears  to  Dr. 


Bttetun,  lUy  15,  lw*2. 


i».  w.  run- 


with  successive  self-confident  discharges 
,  against  the  claims  for  literary,  philosophic, 
and  poetic  genius  in  Emerson's  behalf  by 
his  friends  and  admirers  fcet  up.  In  con- 
clusion and  by  way  of  salvo,  the  lecturer  ad- 
mitted his  resemblance  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  somewhat  inconsistently  spoke  of  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
works.  There  are  those  in  this  community 
who,  whether  because  brought  up  on  a  diet 
of  Emerson  or  really  competent  to  estimate 
his  worth,  gravely  disapprove  and  dissent 
from  this  as  an  unjust  and  disparaging  man- 
ner of  putting  the  case,  and  who  will  regret 
the  adoption  of  it  in  any  respectable  quar- 
ter, as  being  so  far  a  hindrance  to  the 
proper  effect  on  individuals  and  on  the 
public  mind  of  great  spiritual  gifts.  The 
immediate  popularity  of  original  talent  in 
any  department  is  never  so  large  that  it 
needs,  by  ignorant  neglect  or  jealous  carp- 
ing, to  be  taken  down.  Showy  mediocrity 
of  ability  is  much  more  likely  to  find  in- 
stant acceptance,  and  apt  -to  get  liberal 
spread;  while  the  function  of  that  rare 
emanation  from  the  Supreme,  which  we  call 
genius,  is  too  important  in  this  world  to  be 
by  thoughtful  persons  slurred  or  set  aside. 
Every  good  man  or  good  woman  is  an  aid  to 
those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.  Whence 
comes  the  surpassing  power,  to  help  in  this 
direction,  of  such  a  man  and  author  as  Emer- 
son but  from  the  splendor  of  his  imagina- 
tion, the  edge  of  his  intelligence,  the  force 
and  speed  with  which  his  arrowy  sentence 
is  wiuged?  There  are  passages  in  his  poems 
and  id  his  prose  essays  we  may  challenge 
any  contemporary  writer  in  any  country  to 
match,  and  which  will  stand  comparison 
with  the  masterpieces  -of  composition  in 
ancient  time.  Let  him  be  judged  by  his 
peers  I     I    confess,   therefore,   to   a  certain 


calm  indignation  at  the  way  in  which 
acknowledgment  of  such  supreme  merit  is 
sometimes  withheld  or  crumbs  of  .apprecia- 
tion are  doled  out.  Iu  his  great  reply  to 
Ilayne,  Daniel  Webster  »:\yn  :  "If  I  see  an  un- 
common endowment  of  Heaven;  if  1  see  ex- 
traordinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  sou 
of  the  South  ;  and  if,  moved  by  local  pre- 
judice or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  1  get 
up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his 
just  character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth."  Let  me 
add  that  we  owe  more  than  such  negative 
fidelity  to  departed  worth.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  a  «entiuel  of  the  city  or  castle  of  noble 
souls,  who  have  left  their  ashes  in  grave- 
yards, and  with  mortal  weapons  no  longer 
contend.  Napoleon  had  his  reserves  on  the 
field,  and  so  did  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  j 
There  is  an  old  guard  and  staff  for  moral 
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and  intellectual  leaders,  which  is  never 
wholly  wanting,  or  that  can  quite  fail  to 
come  to  the  rescue  when  genuine  and  tran- 
scendent merit  is  brought  into  ambiguity  of 
repute,  or  put  under  any  cloud  of  doubt. 
Yet,  after  all,  an  unparalleled  quality  is  its 
own  best  support.  C.  A.  Bahtol. 

A  Trip  to  Concord. 

The  Rowling  Club  at  Marlboro,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Morse, 
spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day  at 
Concord  on  -Saturday,  dune  oth.  The 
party  numbered  o"2  and  iueluded  High 
School  graduates,  teachers  and  students. 
The  trip  was  made  by  carriage,  the 
party  starting  shortly  alter  seven  and 
arriving  home  about  10]).  in.  The  coed 
eloiuh*  <lav  made  the  trip  a  verv  com- 
fortable  one,  and  the  leader  of  the  par- 
ty bv  her  anticipatory  ihoujrhtfulncss  in 
matters  of  detail,  did  very  inueh  to  en- 
hance the  higher  pleasures  of  the  too 
fast  fleeting  hours.  The  rendez- 
vous of  the  party  was  at  the  Battle 
(Jround  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  Here 
Emerson's  famous  poem  pertaining  to 
the  grand  event  of  'To  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  I.  Tayntor.  The  next  stop  was 
at  the  near  by  notable  Old  Manse  so 
long  occupied  by  Hawthorne  nud  now 
in  possession  of  the  celebrated  Ripley 
family.  The  various  rooms  of  the 
house  were  visited,  save  that  in  which 
Mrs.  R.  was  confined  by  sickness, 
which  room  was  the  one  in  which  the 
wierd  novelist  did  much  of  his  writing. 
The  interesting  associations  of  each 
were  duly  set  forth  by  one  well  familiar 
therewith.  From  this  well  honored  but 
far  famed  house,  the  company  were 
driven  to  Mr.  Emerson's  house  upon  tbe 
Lexington  road  at  the  other  ..ido  of  the 
village.  An  antecedent  letter  from  Mrs. 
M.  had  paved  the  way  to  a  most  cordial 
recognition  here  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Ellen,  the  faithful  daughter  of  the  sage 
of  Concord,  who  introduced  them 
to  t!ic  library  of  her  father,  who  iuturn 
looked  iu  upon  the  young  people  and 
gave  them  his  benison  in  kindest  and 
most  p      iarchal  dignity  and  sociality. 
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oreatcst.  and  tin*  most  elaborate  and 
ostentatious  upon  the  ground.--  of  those 
least  known  to  fame  For  quite  a  time 
after  leaving  th"  cemetery  Mr.  llartlctt 
entertained  the  company  socially  at  his 
own  home,  his  collection  o\'  pictures, 
antiques,  etc.,  being  very  surest ive 
indeed. 

Next  the  Public  Library  was  visited, 
where  Miss  Whitney  kindly  revealed 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  local  authors 
with  which  this  institution  is  so  richly 
supplied. 

Last  of  all  a  visit  was  paid  to  Walden 
Pond,  where  a  vigorous  attack  was 
made  upon  their  picnic  refreshments 
and  the  finest  literary  feast  of  the  day 
was  enjoyed,  the  latter  upon  the  site  of 
the  hermit  home  of  Thoreau,  at  this 
point.  Here  there  was  a  reading  by 
Miss  Ilattie  Morse,  a  series  of  interest- 
ing facts  and  pertinent  ideas  given  orally 
by  Miss  Catherine  Prown,  and  choice 
selections  from  Concord  authors  bv  Mrs. 
Morse. 

We  believe  the  next  projected  trip  of 
the  Club  is  to  be  at  Cambridge. 

That  the  party  upon  their  Concord 
trip  were  admitted  to  such  attentions  at 
Mr.  Emerson's,  was  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  more  than  could  be  hoped 
for  by  almost  any  party  of  voung  peo- 
ple. 


A  VISIT  TO  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Scenes  Immortalized  by  Men  of  Genius. 

Correspondence  of  The  Hartford  Times. 

Boston,  June  1!>,  1880. 
Not  many  miles  from  here,  in  fact,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  our  Puritan  eity,  lies 
the  historical  old  town  of  Concord.  Perhaps 
no  town  in  New  England  has  so  many  liter- 
ary associations  as  Concord,  although  until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  better  known 
as  the  place  where  the  first  Revolutionary 
battles  were  fought.  Ubiquitous  as  it  is 
natural  for  us  American  people  to  be,  it  has 
never  been  my  pleasure  to  visit   the  place 
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until  within  a  short  time  since,  and  I  chose 
the  beautiful  month  of  buds  and  blossoms. 
The  day  dawned  with  great  banks  of  leaden 
sky,  from  which  the  rain  came  down  in  fitful 
plashes  against  the  window  panes,  as  if  so 
out  of  sorts  with  itself  that  it  must  seek  re- 
venge by  tearirjf  each  rain-drop  up  into 
shreds;  but  with  iirmly-set  teeth  we  defied 
the  weather,  and  left  the  Fitchburg  depot  on 
the  1J  o'clock  train.  A  ride  of  one  hour 
brought  us  to  our  destination;  we  had  or- 
dered a  carriage  the  day  before  to  take  us 
about  the  place,  but  instead  of  the  humble 
vehicle  which  wre  had  expected,  a  dashing 
turn-out  drove  up  to  the  busy  railway  sta- 
tion, drawn  by  two  fine-looking  horses,  the 
driver  in  a  light  drab  livery,  with  several 
rows  of  little  capes,  quite  imposing  to  look 
upon ;  and  before  we  had  recovered  from  our 
astonishment  we  were  dashing  off  at  a  rapid 
speed.  The  clouds*  by  this  time  had  shaken 
oil  their  outside  wrap  of  dampness,  and  had 
taken  on  a  glimmer  of  sunshine, 

"(minting  the  distant  sky, 
And  o'er  their  airy  tons  the  faint  cloud*  driven, 

So  softly  blending  tlint  the  cheated  eyo 
Now  <|uestion8  which  is  earth  and  which  Is  heaven." 

The  good  old  town  wore  a  dress  of  fresh- 
ness and  the  odor  of  the  UoWers  hung  heavy 
in  the  air,  making  a  sort  of  palpitation  of 
eolor  more  felt  than  seen.  The  birds  piped 
forth  their  joyous  songs,  for  it  must  be  a 
bird  with  no  music  in  his  heart  who  would 
not  sing  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

A  short  drive  brought  us  to  the  home  of 

UAI.l'II    WALDO   EMEKSOX. 

Approaching  the  house  from  the  distance, 
we  saw  only  here  and  there  little  white 
specks  glinting  through  the  trees,  it  is  so  en- 
shrouded with  pines  and  horse  chestnuts. 
The  farm  buildings  adjoining  nil  wear  the 
same  clean, wholesome  appearance  that  charac- 
terizes the  plain,  square  white  house  in  which, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  this  great  poet  and 
philosopher  has  lived  in  his  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious way.  We  were  told  in  answer  to  our 
summons  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  at  home.  We 
took  our  seats  in  the  parlor,  which  is  directly 
back  of  the  study  on  the  first  tloor,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  entered  the  room,  still  hold- 
ing my  card  in  his  hand,  and  extended  to  us 
a   very  cordial  welcome,   conversing  freely 
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loctur.il  and  rather  sharp-featured  face.  1 1  is 
mind  seems  as  clear  and  fresh  as  of  old. 
When  we  arose  to  go,  he  followed  us  out 
and  down  the  long  stone  walk  to  the  gate, 
bidding  us  good  day  with  a  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand.  Emerson's  evening  of  life 
comes  as  gently  and  beautiful  as  a  summer 
sunset. 

We  next  drove  to  the.  home  of  the  Alcotts, 
and  upon  alightning  at  the  front  gate,  were 
met  and  ushered  into  a  medium-sized  room, 
on  the  right  of  the  front  hall.  The  room 
was  furnished  with  crimson  carpet,  draperies, 
and  furniture  all  in  keeping.  On  one  side  was 
a  large  fire-place,  whose  close  companions 
were  a  pair  of  brass  andirons;  a  grand  piano 
stood  Invitingly  open  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  while  all  around  were  busts,  books, 

i  pictures,  and  many  things  cheerful.     On  the 

!  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  Mr.  Bronson  Al- 
cott's  study.  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
Stands  a  table  which  is  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  study  table,  and  at  which  he  sat,  his 
gray  hair  brushed  carefully  back  from  his 
high  open  forehead,-,  making  entries  in 
his  omniverous  journal,  which  he  has  so  as- 
siduously kept  these  many  years.  His  pres- 
ent home  was  once  the  home  of  Thoreau, 
that  strange  naturalist,  recluse,  and  literary 
man;  and  his  dining-room,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  study,  is  the  room  in  which 
Thoreau  died.  Wo  were  denied  the  pleasure 
of  an  interview  with  Miss  Louise  Alcott,  as 
she  is  suffering  from  ill  health,  brought  on 
by  overwork;  and  her  mourning  over  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Niercker,  who 
recently  died  abroad,  completely  unfits  her 
for  any  social  life,  consequently  she  seldom 
sees  visitors. 

We  drove  next  to  the  former  home  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  a  plain  little  brown  cottage  unoccu- 
pied at  present.    The  trees  and  vines  about 

I)  the  house  were  in  their  handsomest  dress, 
Nature  having  with  artistic  skill   wrought 

!  them  in  living  colors  of  beauty.  We 
could  not  but  think  with  what  delight 
their  eyes  had  gazed  from  the  windows  of 
this  little  house,  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
poetic  vision  from  the  distant  avenues  and 
grove  surrounding  the  place. 

A  short  way  beyond  is  the  old  Hawthorne 
home,  a  small  wooden    structure,    painted 
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yellow,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  spot.  It 
was  on  this  house  that  the  great  author 
added  the  famous  tower  in  which  he  could 
seclude  himself  when  .he  wished  to  be  free 
from  mankind,  and  hold  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.     The  house  is  now  used  as  a 
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'Wayside  School."  It  seems  a  lit  place  to 
engage  in  "classic  love''  where  every  room, 
every  board!  and  shingle,  bears  in  itself  some 
Hawthorne  or  Alcott  legend. 

A  short  turn  in  the  road,  and  we  paused 
before  the  "  old  oaken  bucket  "  by  the 
roadside,  and  instinctively  left  the  carriage' 
to  drink  of  the  same  sparkling  water  from 
whose  spring  the  British  soldiers  drank, 
as  they  beat  their  hasty  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, more  than  a  hundred  years  Qgo. 

TUB    "OLD   MANSE"    AND  THE   RIVER. 

Through  the  long  shaded  avenues,  skirted 

on  either  side  with  majestic  elms,  whose 

arching    branches    met    In  a  fond  embrace 

overhead,    we    were    driven     to    the  "Old 

Manse,"  occupied  for  three  years  before  he 

went  to  Europe  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

It  was  from  under  this  roof  that  he  wrote 

the  exquisite  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

Here,  too,  Mr.  Emerson  lived  In  his  earlier 
manhood,  and  from  this  house  he  sent  his 
"Nature"  out  to  the  world,  while  his  brother 
continually  upbraided  him  because  he  did 
nothing  but  write.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  place.  Its  antiquated 
walls,  and  gable  roof,  bear  witness  to  a  life- 
time longer  than  that  which  its  first  illustri- 
ous occupant  is  likely  to  reach.  The  tower- 
ing chimneys,  unpainted  exterior,  and  small 
window-panes,  all  show  marks  of  age,  yet 
withal  are  wonderfully  well  preserved.  To 
the  stranger  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  town.  "The  old  well-sweep" 
in  the  yard,  the  "two  stone  gate  posts''  at 
the  entrauce,  the  "row  of  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  grassy  walk"  leading  to  the  front 
entrance,  all  of  which  the  author  refers  to  so 
sweetly  in  his  story  of  the  "Old  Manse."  are 
objects  of  vivid  interest. 

In  this  quiet  little  corner  of  the  town, with 
its  sloping  meadows  stretching  away  to  the 
distance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
river — that  now  almost  classic  stream,  whoso 
sluggish  tide  is  freighted,  like  the  musing 
mind  of  KiDg  Arthur's  last  surviving 
knight,  left  alone  on  the  shore,  with  "many 
memories."  It  has  been  glorified  by 
Thoreau,  by  Hawthorne,  and  by  Emerson. 
It  is  the  stream  of  which  Emerson  speaks, 
in  his  singularly  perfect  memorial  hymn  for 
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ling  second  to  no  other  production  in  the 
English  language,  not  excepting  Tennyson's 
song,  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud."  The 
Concord  river  and  the  Old  Manse  are  ob- 
jects of  eager  interest  to  all  appreciative 
readers  of  Concord's  two  most  famous 
authors,  when   they  visit  this  pretty  town. 

As  we  entered  the  unpretending  doorway, 
guarded  by  unpapered  walls  and  an  ancient 
stairway,  the  place  seemed  haunted  yet  by 
the  presence  of  the  mortal  and  the  immortal. 
Away  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  under 
the  eaves,  far  from  the  observation  of  a  busy 
world,  we  touched  with  reverence  the  very 
table  that  was  used  as  a  writing-table  by 
these  two  men.  This,  and  a  chair,  and  a  few 
other  relics,  have  been  well  preserved 
through  these  long  years. 

Just  around  the  corner,  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  through  an  archway  of  pines,  span- 
ning the  river,  is  the  rustic  bridge,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  granite  monument 
bearing  on  its  top  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
farmer,  and  a  tablet  with  the  following  verse 
from  Emerson's  hymn: 

"Hv  this  rude  briilgo  that  s)inn*  the  flood, 
T*heir  flag  to  April'."  breeze  uufurlM, 

Hero  once  th'  embattled  fanners  stood, 
And  tired  the  eliot  heard  round  the  world." 

This  is  truly  a  lovely  spot,  and  Nature 
had  added  her  loveliest  color*  to  beautify 
the  scene,  on  that  sunshiny  afternoon;  there 


was  a  wonderful  power  over  the  whole,  this 
record  of  the  far-gone  times,  this  testimony 
of  what  it  is,  these  thoughts  of  what  it  has 
been.  We  stood  spell-bound  on  the  very 
same  ground  where  on  the  tilth  of  April, 
177*),  the  Uritish  and  the  embattled  farmers 
met  and  poured  out  their  blood  in  battle. 
None  now  remain  to  "shoulder  the  crutch, 
and  show  how  fields  were  won."  The 
British  were  astounded  at  the  reception — but 
the  farmers,  aroused  as  they  were  by  the 
midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  left  their 
quiet  homes,  and  with  musket  and  sword 
met  at  the  "rude  bridge,"  and  amid  volleys 
of  whistling  bullets  drove  back  the  enemy, 
down  through  the  town  to  Lexington,  where 
a  reinforcement  was  met  by  General  flowe. 
The  infant  soil  of  Concord  was  bathed  in 
human  blood,  but  the  victory  of  the  farmers 
was  complete,  and  the  homes  of  our  brave 
countrymen  were  saved. 

WAI.DEX    l'OND 

lies  hidden  in  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  pleasant  town.  On  the  edge  of  its 
placid  water,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Thoreau  built  himself  a  ut,  which  he  occu- 
pied alone  for  eighteen  months,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  with  himself.  Tiie  loons  and  the 
woodchucks  were  subordinate  considerations. 
The  hut  has  long  since  gone  to  decay;  but  a 
sort  of  cairn  marks  the  spot,  built,  it  is  said, 
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by  a  lady  from  the  west,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Thoreau' s  works;  visitors  add  stones  to 
the  pile,  until  it  has  grown  to  quite  a 
respectable  size,  and  will  long  remain  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
atrangest  men  of  genius. 

In  the  little  graveyard  of  the  town  rest  the 
remains  of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Alcott.  A  drive  through  the 
short  avenue  of  "the  city  of  the  dead,"  and 
we  had  paid  our  silent  iespects  to  their 
graves,  each  marked  by  a  plain  slab  of  mar- 
ble. As  we  turned  to  leave  the  place  the 
birds  continued  singing  gaily  among  the 
trees,  the  very  songs  they  used  to  sing  to 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  who  loved  them 
just  as  tenderly  as  we  do. 

Our  pleasant  afternoon  dream  was  over; 
and  our  man  of  many  capes  informed  us  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  we  wished  to 
take  the  last  train  back  to  Boston. 
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AGE  TO  THEME60A  ( 
EEN  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  Town,  is*  Celebrities  nn<l  iln  Htinn- 
mrr  School  of  1'liiloKophy. 

(COKKESPONDENCE     OF  TIIE  UNION.) 

Concokd,  Mass.,  June  7, 1SS0. 

It  lias  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  a  day 
in  this  far-famed  home  of  literature, 
statesmanship,  philosophy  and  new  re- 
ligions. It  is  not  great  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  (having  a  population  a 
little  short  of  three  thousand),  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  best  citizens  it  has 
long  deserved  the  fame  it  has  enjoyed. 
It  has  not  many  natural  attractions; 
almost  none,  if  we  except  the  slow  mov- 
ing river  which  winds  through  it.  The 
streets  are  level.  One  or  two  hills  of 
modest  proportions  afford  a  trifling  va- 
riety to  the  landscape.  But  the  houses 
are  handsome,  the  streets  well  kept,  the 
sidewalks  ^smooth,  Band  the  trees  um- 
brageous. 

The  streets  shoot  out  from  the  center 

after  the   manner   of   the  spokes  of  a 

wheel.       Starting   from    the  irregular 

square,— where  is  a  hotel,  soldiers'  mon- 
ument, liberty  pole,  watering  trough, 
and  town  house,— and  going  southeast 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of 
Lexington,  you  come  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Emerson.  Passing  on  a  third  of  a  mile 
further,  you  reach  the  "Orchard  house," 
recently  occupied  by  Mr  Alcott;  and,  a 
few  rods  beyond  that,  the  "Way- 
side," once  the  home  of  Haw- 
thorne.   Returning    to    the  center  and 
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Kvcry  man,  or  woman  indeed,  who  as- 
pires (o  prominence,  writes  bonks.  The 
village  library,  a  costly  and  unique. struc- 
ture, has  an  alcove  lor  Concord 
authors,  and  it  contains  a  very  lartie 
number  of  printed  works.  The 
ladies  affect  the  literary,  wear  their 
hair  smooth,  talk  art  on  the 
railway  trains,  converse  "on  subjects," 
and  seldom  allow  themselves  to  be  seen 
without  a  book  in  hand.  Jt  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  they  scorn  so- 
cial delights.  They  dunce,  drive,  main- 
tain clubs,  go  boating  Sundays,  and  at- 
tend concerts  and  lectures  with  pious 
constancy.  Young  men  are  numerous, 
but  do  not  marry.  Old  maids  are  thick 
and  merry.  The  village  has  one  suffi- 
ciently large  and  sulliciently  miserable 
hotel. 

The  great  institution  of  the  town  is 
the  Summer  school  of  philosophy.  It 
was  long  the  dream  of  that  modern  seer 
and  "American  Plato,"  (see  Mr  Cook's 
lectures),  A.  Bronson  Alcott;  and  final- 
ly, with  a  lift  from  Frank  Sanborn, 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  became  a 
year  ago  an  actuality,  or,  in  the  language 
of  its  most  distinguished  teacher,  a 
"somewhat  having  thingness."  The  at- 
tendance last  Summer  was  not  large, 
varying  from  20   to  50,   though  on  a  few 

special  occasions  the  town's  p,eople  turn- 
ed out  and  ran  it  up  to  three  times  the 
latter  number.  Curiosity  drew  many, 
who  came  for  half  a  week  or  a  day.  A 
few  staid  through,  drank  deep,  looked 
wise  and  were  happy.  Some  were 
amused.  Now  and  then  one  venture* I 
to  say  he  didn't  understand  it; 
but  such  were  speedily  squelched, 
being  properly  given  to  understand  that 
their  trouble  was  due  to  weakness  in 
the  upper  story.  The  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lage turned  to  and  gave  receptions,  and 
altogether  for  five  or  six  weeks  the  place 
was  the  scene  of  the  gayest  old  intel- 
lectual time  it  ever  had.  It  hardly  knew 
itself.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  meditative 
men  walking  the  streets  with  measured 
steps  and  abstracted  manner;  and  barge 
loads  of  lean  women  returning  from  the 
Orchard  house  after  the  lecture,  with 
finely  frenzied  eyes,  discoursing  with 
enthused  animation  on  the  difference 
between  "The  thingness  of  the  thero" 
and  the  "Somewhat  of  the  other;"  aud 
girls  too,  of  twenty  poring  over  the 
pages  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 

The  most  famous     lecturer     of     the 

school  was  Prof  Harris  of  St  Louis,  its 

greatest  humorist  Mr  Alcott,  the  man 

of  the  most  silvery  tongue  and  choice 
diction  Dr  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  its 
most  erudite  and  altogether  remarkable 
man  Mr  Emery,  who  was  also  one  of 
its  youngest.  The  latter  deserves  more 
special  mention.  An  Amherst  man,  he 
accomplished  the  entire  college  course 
in  two  years,  and  left  with  the  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  officers  of  that  lnsti- 
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tution.  He  then  went  West, 
engaged  in  business,  made  some  money, 
read  Aristotle,  fell  in  with  Mr  Alcott, 
returned  East,  settled  in  Concord,  gave 
nimself  to  the  study  of  law,  arid  straight- 
way was  recognized  as  a  man  of  mark. 
\V  ithin  two  or  three  years  from  the  time 
he  was  selling  caloric  engines  and  other 
heating  apparatus  in  Quincy,  111., he  had 
risen  to  be  director  in  this  great  school. 
He  was,  last  year,  the  one  man,  when 
everybody  else  was  stumped,  to  auswer 
hard  questions  and  disentangle  a  meta- 
physical snarl.  This  year  he  is  to  lec- 
ture on  law,  and  thero  is  little  doubt 
that  the  great  turn-out  of  the  season 
will  be  to  hear  him.  He  is,  moreover, 
as  modest  and  indifferent  to  praise  and 
Mattery  as  Mr  Alcott  himself.  He  is  a 
rising  genius,  sure  to  draw  pilgrims  to 
this  classic  town,  when  the  great  men 
of  the  older  generation  shall  have  passed 
away.  But  my  train  is  soon  to  start.  1 
must  break  this  thread  of  rambling  nar- 
rative and  comment  short  off. 

On  the  Wixc 
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They  Were  Fifth  (nnnlnn  hy  Heaoertt 
From  .lolin  <'nje"Tcll,  Pnrltnn,  Who 
llnd    Ofher    InterenllnK    I*o«terlt  J-. 

[Written  >>y  Gifkobd  Knox  for  The  Sunday 
Hopulilloji  n.  ] 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  were  related,  but  it  is  not  fully 
plnin  to  mnny  people  as  to  t lie  degree  <>f 
that  relationship,  and  as  to  its  interesting 
character.  It  has  been  said  that  tlley  wen* 
"cousins."  This  is  true,  but  it  was  in  the 
fifth   remove. 

In  1~>!)2,  in  Westbury,  Wilts,  Eng.,  a  son. 
John,  was  born  to  Edward  Cogswell,  cloth- 
ier, a  member  of  an  old  family.  He  was 
bred  to  his  fnthcr's  trade,  and  at  the  age 
of  23  married  the  village  vicar's  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Thompson,  by  whom  he  hod 
nine  children.  With  his  wife  and  eight 
of  these  children,  on  May  23,  1635,  ho 
sailed  from  Bristol,  in  the  Angel  (Jnbriel, 
fur  America,— tho  first  of  his  name  to  eml- 
giate  to  the  new  world. 

The  ship  wns  wrecked  oU  the  rocks  off 
Pemaquid,  Me.,  August  15,  and  the  10 
Cogswells  landed  unceremoniously,  leav- 
ing their  effects,  valued  at  £5000  sterling, 
beueath  the  angry  waves!"  They  proceed- 
ed to  Boston,  urn!  settled  at  Ipswich, 
where  300  acres-  of  land  were  granted, 
them,  in  that  part  now  known  as  Essex. 
Here  John  built  a  house  which  still  stands, 
weli-preserve'd.  He  died  in  1665),  and  his 
wife  in  1670.  Their  graves  are  still  shown 
hi  the  Ipswich  graveyard.  , 

Their  oldest  son,  William,  born  in  1610, 
and  Hannah,  the  third  daughten  seem  tn 
have  been  the  niost  nromhiebt  of  the  chil- 
tlren.  In  1649,  William  married  Susanna 
iHawkes,  and  three  years  later  his 
sister  became  the  wife  of  Dea  Cornelius 
Waldo,  a  descendant  of  Peter  Waldo,  the 
Lyons  merchant,  who  founded  the-  Wal- 
denses. 

William  had  10  children.  The  first  four 
were  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Hester,  Susan- 
na and  Ann;  the  fifth,  nrfmed  for  his 
father,  in  spoken  of  as  "the  oldest  son  and 
heir."    Another  son,  John,  was  also  quite 
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youngest  hoii,  Emerson,  married  Mary 
Pecker  of  Roston,  anrl  they  also  hnrl  Keren 
children.  The  fourth  of  these,  a  son. 
Kmefson  Jr.,  lived  nt  Concord,  and  was 
thrice  married,  nod  became  the  father  of 
i."i  children.  The  seventh  daughter,  h.r  the 
lirst  marriage  (with  Eunice  Robinson) 
was  named  Martha,,  born  17S3.  She,  at 
tile  age  of  2t,  married  Williiffh  Robinson, 
nod  had  six  children.  The  youngest  of 
the«e,  William  Stevens  Robinson  (born 
December  7.  1S18,  died  March  11.  lSTHl, 
was  the  famous  journalist  "Warrington," 
for  20  years  a  correspondent  of  The  Re- 
publican. Thus,  he  was  fourth  cousin  of 
I>r  Holmes,  and  related  to  Emerson  in  the 
same  degree1  that  the  doctor  was. 

William  Cogswell,  son  of  Puritan  John, 
had  besides  William  Jr.,  another  son.  John, 
who  married  Hannah  Goodhue,  and  had 
a  family  of  10  children.  The  fifth  of  these. 
Francis,  had  four  wives,  and  11  children. 
The  third  of  those,  Lydia.  was  twice  mar- 
ried. To  her  first  husband,  Iter  Timothy 
Syintnes,  she  bore  two  sons.  This  Rentle 
minister  had  already  been  married,  and 
had  a  son,  John  Cleaves  Symmes,  who 
was  a  prominent  politician,  married  Anna 
Tuthill,  and  bad  a  daughter  Anna,  who 
became  the  wife  of  President  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

The  same  John,  son  of  William  Sr..  hud 
a  son,  William,  who  hud  a  son  Jonathan. 
This  Jonathan  married  Mary  Appleton, 
who  bore  him  14  children.  One  of  those. 
Mary,  married  David  Choate,  but  died 
two  montim  later.  Mr  Choate  married 
Miriam  Foster  in  the  following  year  (17N5) 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  this  marriage  was 
Rufug  Choate. 


Letter  from  (.'oiicord,  Jlnwa. 
Concord,  Mass.,  June  22,  1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette:  Jtuih^J^f^d 

"By  the  rutin  bridge  that  arched  the^lfyjVodf 
Their  Hag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  (Hire  the  embattled  fanners  stood, 
And    find   the    shot    heard     round    the 
world." 

It  is  not  alone  that  here  the  first  battle 
of  the  |levn]ut ion  .was  fought,  which  ha-- 
nia.ie  Concord  fainowi.i  in  die  history  01 
New  Enginnu.  It  was  the  first  settled 
in  Nt  w  England  above  tide  waters,  and 
dates  back  two  hundred  and  forty  two 
years,  only  fifteen  \eurs  after  the  lauding 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Advanced  in  years  as  it 
is,  it  never  looked  more  beautiful,  youth 
fnl,  and  vigorous,  than  it  does  at  present. 
It  is  in  fact  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
"  Age  has  not  withered  it,  nor  custom^ 
staled  iiH  infinite  variety." 

From  the  very  commencement  of  its 
settlement,  it  has  been  prominent  in  its 
social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
position.  Its  first  settlers  were  mostly 
men  of  acknowledged  wealth,  enterprise, 
and    .•duration    in    their    native    country. 
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T!,e  first  book  published  in  Nvw  England, 
was  written  by  one  of  them,  PetjrBuIke 
ley.  and  its  influence  did  much    to  mould 
the  religious  views  of   New  England    for 
the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

It  was  icr."  that  the  Provincial  Congress 
first  met  to  deliberate  ^t^>n,  and  adopt 
measures  to  establish  the  inviolable  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  claimed  that  for  many  years  im- 
mediately proceeding  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Concord  did  its  full  share 
in  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  the 
cause  of  Liberty  and  Independence.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter;  let  us  now  refer 
back  to  its  earliest  history. 

Mtt*h tut/Hid,  the  original  Indian  name 
of  Concord,  was  once  one  of  the  principal 
villages  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  previous  to  1012,  (when  it 
was  visited  by  a  terrible  epidemic,)  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Indians  ui 
course,  far  exceeded  t^  present  popula- 
tion, for  it  could  number  over  15,000  war- 
riors. 

It  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  early 
settlers,  first  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
•ovenunent  to  commence  a  new  settlement, 
and  afterwards  to  acquire  a  full  title  to  the 
soi".  by  purchase  froin  the  Indians.  Con 
cord  was  so  acquired,  and  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  first  town  settled  above  tide 
waters.  It  was  in  fact,  "  away  up  in  the 
woods."  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  younger  readers  to  learn  the  mode 
adopted  iu  these  bargains  with  the  Iu- 
dians.  I  therefore  copy  from  the  records 
the  following: 

"  Deposition  of  Jehojakin,  alias  Manta- 
tukwet,  a  Christian  Indian  of  Natick,  aged 
70  years  or  thereabouts. 

"  This  deponent  testifieth  and  saith, 
that  about  50  years  since,  he  lived  within 
the  hounds  of  that  place  which  is  now 
called  Concord,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  nam- 
ed Nahshsiwtuck,  (now  called  Lee's  hill) 
and  that  he  wag  present  at  a  bargain  made 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter  Buckeloy,  be- 
tween Mr.  Simon  Willard,  Mr.  John, 
Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  several  others,  in 
behalfe  of  the  Englishmen  who  were   set- 
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themselves  satisfied,  and  told  tin-  Kuglish- 
HM'li  \\V'\    welt'  wleojlio,      There  were  also 

present  at  the  paid  bargain,  Wuhan,  ft 
merchant ;  Thomas,  hifl  brother  -in-law  ; 
Natftwquatuchquaw,  Tantumous,  now 
called  Jethro.  Token  upon  oath  the  20th 
of  October,  1G84,  before  Dnnl  Gookinot." 

Many  depositions  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  above  were  taken  about  the  same 
time,  their  object  evidently  being  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  title  to  the  original  gran- 
tees, or  their  successors,  they  being  in 
this  very  year  1(584,  threatened  by  the 
government  with  fines  and  writs  of  eject- 
ment, as  the  people  were  told  that  the 
titles  of  their  lands  were  forfeited  with 
their  charter  to  the  King.  Thus  early  in 
the  history  of  tho  Colonies,  commenced 
acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  tho  mother 
Country,  acts  which  Anally  developed  a 
spirit  of  resistance,  which  culminated  in 
the  Revolution,  and  our  National  Inde- 
pendence. 

They  were  no  mere  adventurers,  these 
men  who  first  settled   in  Concord.     They 
were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence; most  of  them  were  men  of  consid- 
erable wealth,  talented,  highly   educated, 
full  of  enterprise,  and  some  of  them  were 
of  noblo    blow!.      Kev.    Peter   Bulkeley, 
who  br.mght   with  him     from    England 
(over  0,000  pounds  sterling,   was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Robert  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  one 
Of  the  English  Barons  who  exacted   from 
King    John    the    Magna  Charta,    which 
jmade  England  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
and  wrested  from  the   King  the   proroga- 
tes of  absolute   power.      Others   of   tho 
!j*ttlers  brought  with   them   considerable 
pums  of  money,  and   many   were  men   of 
(literary  tastes.     Peter  Bulkeley  especially 
pecame  an  author  of  distinguished   cele- 
brity us  a  theological  writer.     A  series  of 
his  sermons  was  published  in  book    form, 
and  it  wus  as  I  have  previously   said,    tho 
firdt  book  published  in  New   England.     A 
copy  of  this  book   is   now  in   the  Concord 
Library.     It  was  afterwards   re-published 
in  London  in  1051, and  attracted   consider- 
able attention  for  its  ability  and  closeness 
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of  reasoning.  It  was  called  "The  first- 
Born  of  New  England."  Its  title  is  na 
follows: 

"  The  Gospel  Covenant,   or  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  opened,    wherein   are   ex- 
plained,   1.  The    difference   between    the 
covenant  of  grace  and  the    covenant  of 
works,  2.  The  different  administrations  of 
the  covenant  before  and   since   Christ,   3. 
The  benefits  and    blessings   of  it,  4.  The 
conditions,     5,      The    properties    ot     it. 
Preached  at  Concord,  in  New  England,  by 
Peter    Bulkeley,    sometime   fellow  of   St. 
John's  College,  in  Cambridge."    The  Lon- 
don edition  was  dedicated  to  his   nephew, 
"The  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  St.  .John.  Lord  Em- 
bassador extraordinary  from   the   Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
to  the  High  a'hd  Mighty  Lords,  the  Stutes 
Oeneial  of  the   United  Provinces   in    the 
Netherlands,   and  Chief    Justice    at  tho 
Common  Pleas." 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bulkeley  must  have 
been  a  man  of  wonderful  ability  and  in- 
fluence, not  only  among  his  intelligent 
hearers,  but  also  among  the  Indians,  many 
of  whom  became  converts  to  his  preach- 
ing, though  it  is  doubtful  if  tho  volume 
noticed  above  could  have  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  his  copper  colored  hearers. 

A  portion  of  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Dr.  Barrett,  in  Concord,  was  built  by  Pe- 
ter Bulkeley,  in  1630,  one  year  after  he 
came  to  Concord,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms 
the  bargain  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
the  town.  It  was  built  with  the  view  of 
a  possible  necessity  for  protection  against 
unfriendly  Indians.  The  front  wall  as  it 
now  remains  is  some  two  feet  thick,  com- 
posed of  heavy  timbers,  the  same  that 
were  placed  there  241  years  ago.  One  of 
our  citizens,  who  is  quite  an  antiquarian, 
and  has  a  large  collection  of  old  relics, 
has  a  number  of  articles  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Bulkeley,  all  of  which  were 
brought  by  him  trom  England  in  1034,  viz: 
a  lounge  and  two  chairs, elaborately  carv 
ed,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
all  of  which  would  be  appropriate  for  any 
parlor  of  the  present  day;  also  a  slop  bowl 
and  an  iron  hammer.     I  also  find   in   this 
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i\r  having  spectnl  connection  with  its  pres- 
ent condition.  In  my  next  Jotter  I  will 
give  some  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  Hevolution,  and  the  few  years  prc- 
ceedtng  it.  After  that  I  will  devoto  my- 
self especially  to  Concord  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. A.  M. 

Boston'  Journal. 

BATOKDaV  MORNING.  OCT.  33.  1880. 


His   RAMBLING  TALKS. 

■ 'fa  C.-i$4afas , 

Wltlf'RN   FOR    I'lir.   BOSTON   .TOiritN.VL, 

Long,  long,  and  mem  ng.>.  as  some  (»f  the  go >d 
old  fairy  tales  benin,  a  certain  group  of  school 
uiils  made  a  plau  for  a  summer  holiday  pilgrim- 
nge  to  Concord,  When  the  day  arrived  some  un- 
toward event,  rnin,  or  heat,  er  on*1  of  llio  ordiuan 
manifestations  of  the  t^lal  depravity  of  inanimate 
tbings,  stopped  in  to  disarrange  the  programme, 
aud  it  was  postpoucd.  Always  mean  ins  to  go, 
aud  always  quite  Mire  that  they  were  jn^t  on  the 
eve  of  going,  summers  came  and  fflosd,  dimming 
with  tfceir  iraarant  di.st  tie  brlgntness  of  eye 
and  cheek,  winters  shrilled  and  stormed,  leaving 
faint  powdering*  of  snow  on  somewhat  thinned 
hair— the  years  went  on :  and  the  girls,  whether 
t'aey  became  mistress  or  remained  maid,  went 
with  ihera,  but  they  never  -Reached  Concord, 
That  is,  in  the  hody  :  but  when  a  time-worn  rem- 
irtmt  iu  my  own  person  made  the  long-deferred 
journey  yesterday  with  a  boy  standing  taller  iu 
inches  and  nearly  as  high  in  years  as  his  mother 
in  those  old  days,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  merry, 
enthusiastic  crowd  were  with  us  in  spirit  and  I 
was  a  girl  cgain  in  their  midst. 

All  well!  die  days  of  youth  fly  fast; 

Their  8nn<»  erttw  diiii.  their  blossoms  wither: 
And  manv  a  are*m  tlm»  made  our  paa' 

1I*«  floated  off,  v»o  know  not  whither! 

but  compensations  come  to  take  tbeir  place.  And 
if  my  feet  dragged  a  little  in  comparison  with  the 
alertness  of  other  years  was  it  nothing  to  have 
my  son's  sturdy  arm  to  lean  upon?  And  had  1 
not  earned  a  right  to  a  stronger  vision  than  ever, 
look;ng  through  the  clear  young  eyes  which  were 
as  much  mine  as  my  own? 

In  such  an  exalted  frame  of  mind  it  was  strange 
to  hud  this  nieeca  of  the  mind  so  much  on  the  out- 
side liko  other  New  England  country  towns.  We 
had  no  guide,  and  were  going  to  trust  to  iutui* 
t ions;  but  what  are  intuitions  unless  a  man  is  a 
Cenco.t'.born  philosopher,  when  a  road  goes  to 
tight  of  yon,  rnd  a  road  goes  to  left  of  you,  and  a 
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load  goes  In  front  of  you,  and  yon  don't  know 
which  to  choose.  There  was,  like  the  bridge  of 
Mgbs,  "  a  palace  nnd  a  prison  on  each  hand,''  but 
which  side  to  take?  What  a  wreck  of  mental 
equilibrium  there  would  be.  if,  thinking  we  re 
going  to  Emerson's  house,  we  should  bring  up  at 
the  State  Asylum  for  Diseased  Moralities!  So  we 
asked  and  the  propor  way  wag  opened  to  us. 

It  is  an  extremely  pretty  town.  The  holt  of 
"oods  which  surrounds  it  is  a  dream  of  beauty; 
lil»e  a  girdle  of  jewels  at  thin  twuc  of  year.  Wal- 
den  Pond  was  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  the  river  ran 
like  a  shining  ribbon  through  the  trees,  showing 
n  glimpses  across  the  landscape  here  and  there. 
The  day  was  warm  but  dull;  not  dark  enough  to 
Iw  iad,  but  what  one  might  call  a  retros|>eetive 
atmosphere.  We  took  a  little  phaeton  at  the 
stable,  and  went  rambling  on,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  tiider  archos  of  the  most  gorgeous  trees, 
fclap.'es  flaming  in  .crimsou  fires  and  gleam  in  g  in 
molten  gold,  as  the  sun  slfonc  now  and  again  in 
titful  gleams  through  tne  radiant  branches, 
blended  with  the  massive  brown  and  dull  red 
fc>liage  of  oaks,  and  the  perfect  green  of  pine  and 
hemlock.  One  hillock  we  passed  where  a  clump 
of  cvergrei  ns  on  the  summit  was  surrounded  by 
sivli  a  wt  ndrous  glow  of  color  lower  down  that 
it  lookf  d  like  an  emerald  set  round  with  topaz; 
and  rubies.  The  fields  and  lawns  were  still  a9 
fresh  as  ever,  aud  formed  such  a  setting  for  the 
autumn  foliage  as  October  seldom  knows. 

We  found  our  way  (after  having  lost  it  two  or 
three  times  in  delicious  country  roads)  to  the  bat- 
tle ground,  and  rested  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Rlinute  Man,  and  wondered  why  the  jmtriotic 
town  shculd  allow  a  historic  spot  like  this  to  be 
contracted  to  such  very  small  dimensions.  Iu  the 
five  of  the  immortal  act  which  consecrates  the 
I  lace,  and  the  immortal  lines  of  the  poet,  which 
1  ave  made  it  a.  heritage  of  the  world,  the  close 
confines  of  the  encin  ling  fence  seem  too  much 
liko  a  pent-up  Utica.  Iu  the  name  of  posterity 
•  ould  they  not  leave  us  a  larger  field  ftr  the  im- 
jiutnation  in  this  first  battle -ground  of  the  Revo- 
lution? Thought  surges  around  that  wonderful 
group  of  the  embattled  farmers,  standing  beside 
the  little  stream  in  the  gray  light  ol  that  April 
morning,  aud  fancy  paints  the  scene  so  vividly 
that  it  is  horrible  to  be  brought  up  suddenly  by 
that  oireumambient  board  fence,  dive  us  more 
loom,  good  people. 

I  ben  wo  meandered  off  again.  I  cay  meandered 
advisedly.  The  pony  was  evidently  a»  given  to 
contemplation  as  ourselves  aud  had  an  insinuating 
way  of  pausing  now  aud  again  as  if  to  leave  us 
Mine  lor  reflection.  We  ate  onr  lunch  during  one 
of  these  periods,  feasting  on  a  picture  of  marvel- 
ous beaut v  and  a  more  mundane  spread  of  cold 
chicken  at  the  same  time,  and  devouring  the  land- 
s-ca|tc  aud  sundry  bunches  of  white  aud  purple 
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finding  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  Natural  Hil- 
ton that  every  child  is  born  in  Concord  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  Emerson's  house  and  Haw- 
thorne's tower  room  and  the  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy,  and  they  lisp  in  these  numbers  be- 
fore they  arc  done  teething.  We  tented  ihN 
several  times  with  triumphant  success.  "  Is  this 
the  way  to  the  centre  of  the  town?  "  we  asked  a 
little  codger  whistling  over  a  mud  pie.  "  Ves'ra, 
but  if  ye  want  to  find  Mr.  Emerson's  ye  turn  to 
the  right  after  ye  pass  the  stable."  Blessings  on 
thee  little  man— thou  hast  divined  the  yearning  of 
our  souls.  "  Are  we  on  the  road  to  the  Oil 
Manse?"  we  Inquired,  really  as  a  test  question  this 
time,  for  the  child  locked  too  young  to  know.  "  0 
no'm,  strangers  most  always  mistakes.  Haw- 
thorne writ  his  stoi'cs  in  a  tower  on  thehou.se 
down  there,  an' the  old  Allcott  place 's  next  it; 
but  the  manse 's  away  oft.''  Thanks!  thou  father 
of  philosophers  yet  to  be.  .And  go  it  went  on 
Tickle  thera  with  a  question,  and  they  laughed    there  is  such  an  abnormal  absence  of  pretence 
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see  them  !    Permeating  the  whole  place  1.-*  that  _  ., 

rich,  odorous,  fragrant  atmosphere,  and  the  warm   T1J?7  7  ~ 
mellow  light  of  the  October  afternoon  sunshine,  J„£ 
while  an  air  of  old  fashioned  comfort  lurks  about 
the  hay  mows  and  open    doors   of  the  capacious   h  ~ 
bain  in  the  background.    Yes,  on  the  whole,  it  is   .„.  £,  j> 
a  fitting  place  for  one  whose  wisdom  can  pierce  J%  &" 
the  hidden  secrets  of  tbo  hidden  world,  yet  pause 
to  rest  with  loving  gratitude  on  the  beauty  of  the 
wayside  flower.    Emerson's  house  is  like  his  phi- 
lu-ophy,  broad  and  plain  and  strong,  but  with  a 
beauty  that  spiinps  from  light  and  truth,    and   a 
Due  dignity  of  simplicity  about  It. 

VVe  leave  it,  and  turn  away  in  the  direction  of 
11  e  other  Hob9.  None  of  them,  however,  have 
"  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  King,"  in  the 
►a  me  degree  to  me  The  quaint  little  summer 
school,  with  its  well-worn  path  across  the  field 
fniu  the  street,  was  hardly  suggestive  ol  its  high 
wkIs.     It  looks  as  if  it  posed  for  effect  somewhat, 
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out  the  whole  list  of  names  and  places  as  if  it 
were  their  creed  and  ten  commandments  all  in 
(  ne.  That  is  what  comes  of  breathing  the  divine 
attlatus.  It  was  like  a  moral  waterspout  at  last, 
to  hear  the  hostler  whom  we  asked  for  direction 
c:  11  to  pome  one  inside,  "  Hi  say,  Sam!  His  therp 
a  Hemerson  lives  round  here  ?  "  Lut  when  Sam 
came  out  and  volunteered  the  usual  formula  the 
native  atmosphere  grew  clear  again. 

When  we  turned  finally  down  the  wide  dusty 
t-treet  and  drew  near  Emerson's  honse,  there  was 


XI 


about  it..  Frobably  they  remember  "Alt  the 
beauty  of  the  King's  daughter  is  from  within," 
&y\£  reserve  all  their  decoration  for  the  brilliaut 
Scintillation  of  wits  inside.  But  figurcy-rou*  t 
it  even  is  unpainted;  why,  in  the  name  of  rcsthet- 
ic<s,lsthal?  There  is  sucji  a  thing  as  l»eii;g  what 
(J6iT -'oc  Gargerv  would  call   "too  nrchitoctrua- 

:ii,"  hut  the  Summer  School  of   Philosophy  is  ■S 
dirnost  as  imposing  the  other  way. 

1  could  imagine  it  under  the  August  sunshine 
*uit"hthe  serene  philosophers  gathered   within.'    I 
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a  queer  mixture  of  pleasure  and  disappointment      fwxlcl  imagine  the  philosophers  themselves,   se- 


lu  the  first  glance.    One  finds  it  so  hard   to  sepa- 
rate the  habitation  from  the  habitant,  or  to  divide 
entirely  the  spot  where  some  great  mind  lives  and 
works,  from  the  thought  which  creates  our  rever- 
ence, that  the  first  sight  of  a  poet's  home  is  nl- 
iuost  always  a ;  surprise.    And  EmereonT&ouse  is 
such  a  very  hard  fact,  so  large  and  baro  and  un- 
compromising, so  devoid  of  any  of  the  graces  of 
Climbing  vine,  or  flower,  or  shrub;  so  squarely  sot 
by  the  dust  ot  the  roadside,  that  it  knocks  5011  on 
the  head  as  it  were.    But  when  you   get  breath 


verely  tine  cut  as  to  hiow  and  check  and  j  hiu,  O 
cortlpcusHtc  for  a' certain  luxuriant  wildness  of 
lk»«*  which  generally  marks  the  geniis,  as  if  na- 
ture, curbed  and  repressed  on  so  many  minor 
!><»infs,  Were  determined  to  run  riot  somewhere. 
I  could  hear  the   low- voiced   monologue   which 

tackled  on^  by  one  the  emrrmaa  of  life  and  floored 
them  all;  met  the  sphinx  of  mysteries  on  her 
©*ln  pedestal  and  nouplus-cd  even  her.  I  could 
distinjuisli  the  flavor  of  attic  salt  which  seasoned 
the^UvroU*xlin^  air,  and  perceive  the  faint,  jjruve 
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again,  and  begin  to  notice,  it  is  not  so  unfit  a  rest-  $mih  which  rippled  »\er   the  pah-  brow*  of  the 

ing  place  after  all.     Every  window  is  thrown  open  h&feiHtf  as  some  daring  soul   propounded  a   dry 

to"ht  sunshine,  as  one  would  exne.t  in  the  abode  jokfc.     I  did  not  look    in,   but  the  probability   is 

id  u  eoul  that  ba^ks  so  lovingly  in  the  light  as  his.  ti-.at  they  .-at  Hjion  tripods  to  ^ive  the  tru.>  Olym- 

1  'Ihere  is  a  generous  amplitude  of  dimension,  and  pian  flavor,  and  spoke  as  piicsls  and  priestesses 
a  cheery  alundanco  of  surrouuding  field.    There 
is  ao  immense  wood  pile  that  speaks   of   bright 


tire-places  on  wi»*er  evenings,  before  which   the 
spiiit  of  the  master  may  evolve  again, 

— "  Great  thoughts,  every  on", 

Uke  gold  nail*  In  temples  to  huug  tropiaes  <>n- 


snould.  S> nd  if  their  utterances  were  sometimea 
beyond  human  comprehension,  what  then?  Were 
the  oracles  of  the  gods  always  intelligible? 
Enough  if  the  <rods  underwood  them  themselves. 
Still  wi»h  they  had  painted  the  outside  of  the 
1em|>i«'. 
"The 50 mb 'e  wilderness  orpines  that  suiTounded 


Hawthomes     hou>'*,  with   the    ait  moon    wind 


There  is  a  gorgeous  pile  cf  pumpkins  and  many 

an  upgathered  heap  of  apple?,  golden,  russet  and 

Tony.    Aud  mirabilc  c/tWw  .'  on  one  of  the  upper    siobintf  thiou^ntbcsw  brum  -lies,  seemed  like  tin- 

thauiUrs  are  curtains  like  those  of  my  little  house    Kftjrnofe  of  his  writings,     in  illicit  dreamer  that 

ou  the  hUl !    What  a  home  feeling  it  gives  me  to    he  was,  *••> «  wonderful  genius,  there  was  a  touch 
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the  depressing  inihicr.ee  of  this  place;    now,  alt 
•Hclnjjit,  I  am  Mire  it  gave  a  certain  local  colon* 
to  lltiwl  home's  fancies  awl  left  its  i  in  press  on  h\ 
mind.    Perhaps  the  effect  was  the  more  markc«\ 
U>  my  mind   because  of  the  contrast  between  it 
and  the  open  checrlnc-s  of   surrounding  at  Finer- 
son's  house. 

I/he  Alleolts'  old  place  with  a  great  basket  of 
rlje  apples  on  the  porch,  and  a  brisk  air  blowing 
the  curtains  from  the  pleasant  windows,  looked  as 
if  some  of  the  Little  Women  mi^ht  be  making 
currant  jelly  in  the  kitchen,-  one  of  the  Kittle 
Men  sliding  down  the  bani-tcis  in  the  front  hall. 
It  was  a  cheery  bouse  with  an  air  of  use  and  com- 
fort about  it.  The  boy,  looking  on.  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  me  his  impressions  of  .Miss 
AUott  as  an  author,  and  made  me  understand 
that  -lack  and  .Till  were  not  nearly  as  natural 
children  as  .K>  and  Beth.  "Incyare  always  too 
strung  up,  mamma,"  says  -this  daring  young 
critic;  "they  come  out  right  side  up  every  iden- 
tical time,  and  real  fellows  don't."  To  a  certain 
extent  the  boy's  mother  agrees  with  him;  there 
was  a  healthy  ruggedness  about  the  earlier  books 
that  is  hardly  made  up  by  the  more  finished  sen- 
timent of  the  later.    But  this  is  out  of  place  here. 

On  the  May  back  we  saw  growiug  luxuriantly 
on  a  hillside  n  pile  purple  misty  looking  weed. 
It  whis  gathered  together  in  feathery  delicate 
clumps  and  had  an  intangible  kind  of  loveliness 
that  made  us  gather  great  handfuls  to  bring 
home.  I  don't  know  the  name,  botanical  or 
vulgar,  from  Adam,  and  never  saw  it  anywhere 
else;  but  uncommon  things  seem  common  enough 
here.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  wonderful 
blue  bitds,  too,  flitting  about  through  the  leaves 
os  if  at  home.  We  came  upon  a  tiny  girl,  a  mere 
baby,  with  a  one-eyed  doll  in  her  little  carriage, 
and  stopped  to  commiserate.  •«  O,  it  don't  make 
no  diffidence, "  quoth  this  morsel  of  a  child,  "  dc 
oder  eye  is  at  home;  but  she  cam  see  just  as  well 
with  one,  so  I  don't  put  it  In."  Truly,  the  very 
air  must  breed  philosophy. 

V\e  saw  old  revolutionary  names  on  doors,  over 
old  revolutionary  knockers;  we  tramped  up  this 
strut  atd  down  that  lane,  and  over  a  stone  bridge 
and  by  the  moist  banks  of  the  little  river;  we 
rested  in  shady  spots  and  went  on  again  with  the 
dust  of  travel  on  our  pilgrim  shoon;  we  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water  at  a  historic  house,  and  got  it 
too;  ii nd  at  last  we  came  home  by  the  soldiers 
monument  and  down  the  main  street— tired,  O 

re  bought 
grapes,  and  found  a 
hitherto  unknown  flavor  which  was  probably  the 
<  ffeet  of  philosophy  too.  Then  we  came  home 
and  passed  throurh  innumerable  ncros  of  market 
gardens,  with  banks  of  celery  sufficient  to  supply 
a  Thanksgiving  for  all  the  roast  turkeys  of  the 
civilized  world. 


very  tired,  but  as  merry  as  grigs.      W< 
Concord  apples  and  Concord  grapes,  and 


And  so  the  day  at  Concord  has  come  and  gone 
Something  that  had  been  a  looking  forward  for 
so  many  years  has  become  a  looking  back,  and 
anothei  memory  takes  the \  place  of  another  hope. 
I  Weil,  such  is  the  May  of  the  world;  let  u^  be  sin- 
cerely thankful  when  '  tho  Exchange  can  be  made 
to  balance  so  evenly  as  In  the  case  of  our  holiday. 


Boston,  Oct..  1880. 


M.  K.  B. 


By  the  kev.  Jahu  De  Witt  Miller. 

ONE  who  visits  the  village  of  Concord  for  the  first 
time  will  be  impressed  not  only  with  the  typical 
New  England  thrift  that  is  everywhere  apparent,  but 
with  the  evidence  that  In  the  bestowment  of  this  world's 
goods  Providence  has  been  both  impartial  and  gener- 
0«8.  About  almost  every  borne  there  seems  to  linger 
an  alt  6f  luxury  and  elegant  refinement.  Directly  op- 
posite the  Middlesex  Hotel,  which  stands  upon  one  side 
of  a  kiild  of  public  square,  is  the  town  hall,  and  to  the 
right  of  that  building,  deep  set  in  the  front  of  an  old 
graveyard,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  may  ieem 
surprising  that  Rome  should  have  set  up  Its  shrine  in 
a  primitive  country  town,  that  has  not  a  manufactory 
in  all  Its  borders  and  which  is  far  removed  from  any- 
thing like  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  world,  but 
if  the  visitor  takes  pains,  as  I  did,  to  inquire  the  reason, 
he  will  ba  told  that  all  the  people  thereabouts  are  well- 
to-do  atiiT  have  servants,  and  it  is  they  who  makeup 
the  membership.  The  congregation  also  Includes  a 
number  of  farmers  and  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. .  One  of  the  persons,  Indeed,  with  whom  I 
spoke  told  me  that  hitherto  he  had  gone  to  the  Liberal 
church,  bat  that  the  service  was  so  poorly  attended  he 
had  concluded  to  go  where  the  gospel  was  more  highly 
appreciated,  and  so  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Not  the  least  interesting  spot  in  the  village  Is  the 
graveyard  in  which  both  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  are 
interred,  the  grave  of  the  former  being  on  the  summit 
of  a  wooded  knoll  marked  only  by  an  unpretending 
slab  npon  which  is  cut  In  plain  letters  the  name, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
The  day  of  my  visit  was  wintry.  The  cemetery  seemed 
to  wear  its  mantle  of  snow  as  an  oriental  mourning 
garment,  And  more  distinctly  if  possible  than  did  Long- 
fellow on  that  May  day  of  18G4— "  that  one  bright  day 
n  the  long  week  of  rain  "—when  they  burled  him, 
itandlrJgon  "the  bill  top  hearsed  with  pines,"  1  seemed 

o  I 

*4  Only  hear  above  his  pluce  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone. 

The  infinite  lonftlnjrs  of  a  troubled  breast ; 

Their  voice  so  Mkp  his  own." 


I 
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To  the  right  of  Hawthorne's  plot  is  the  burial-place  °  2  £1  "^  £       0fl2"«°,a5;!i5t'*,« 

f  the  Alcqtts.     Long  may  it  remain  untenanted  by  iSi<«|a«*)«!IS2J'     a  «  fl  a  ?^ 

te  gray-haired  sire  whose  wife  and  some  of  whose  *-  ^  g  ja  '^  S  ji  a  §  H  5  «  2  "  ^  a<  rt  -§  -u 

lildren  are  here  awaiting  him.     Below  Hawthorne's  ^a^o^sW^SSoJ^B-o 

•ave.  looking  toward  the  cemetery  entrance,  peace-  h^^^u^gijo^^gj.      -  £  "£ 

lly  reposes  the  eccentric  genius  of  Walden  Pond—  «.2*o^%^§"«  S  5  S  3  ri '  g  5  5 


;nry  D.  Thorcau.    The  members  of  his  father's  fam-     ,2  -§.£,£  j£  fc  £2  o.|  .S  j.  2  |  no  * 
are  alT  about  him,  refusing  him  in  death  what  was      ^  ^  «25  ~  g  |  J  -S  2  ~  t!  £  g  *  S>  2  o  *  ^ 
him  In  life  an  inestimable  pleasure— that  of  being      2*    ,^f;S'^'2g§Ho.a.::°Jaa,ofc£p 
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keeping  to  the  right  of  the  town  hall,  and  passing  a  £§£       ^o^^^W'^^^0'^^ 

le  distance  out  of  the  village,  one  is  confronted  by  -o  £  0  »  »*  .a  "g  |  ||  o  g  3  |  5    £  g  =g 

sign  telling  that  a  short  way  down  the  well-kept  lane  «  S  ^  %%  S  %*£*>%  v  Z  B  l  -o  tr7  %  * 

1  the  entrance    to  which   it   stands    Is   "  the    rude  «w  >  1  i:  ^'  d  ['  *  ^  3  E  §  o  o  ^« 

idge^and  the  scene  of  the  Concord  fight.    This  side  3  £  Sj  £  §  <S  ^  5  Jg  -5  §  J  ^  J2  »  ^  *       | 

the  stream,  and  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  >^~|aog^~S£§£C!*££;=:«» 

nds  a.Jire'ather-beateti  monument,  bearing  the  fol-  Js'^jj^o^^iq^-^So^0^-?5!^- 

rtng  Inscription,  one  would  judge  from  the  hand  of  u  %  0  *  bt>  o  &  g  ~  %  ~.  q.'£  a  S  v  <»  %  v 

'ersonr  SSfl^gliS^^^^^^S3*^^ 

Her*01ltheir>thof  April.  1775.  wa<»  made  the  first  forcPde       ^   «=   Jf       fl   §   °    e   ?§   Ma    2  2^2   o   « 
8tanC9to  Uritlsh  H^irri's-loa.    On    bo  opposite  btink  BOod  73'?i2rt§S.2   2-tni3  2o'io3^5 

American  mill  la.    Here  mood  the  invadi   *  arm) ,  and  on 

gputtne  firjt  of  th-  ••neiny  fell  in  the  War  of  that  R»\o- 
oa  ifftleh  gavu  Indf  ,.endence  'o  these  United  States.    In 

ttude  to  <»ori  id  the  love  of   freedom  this  monument  was 
UedA.D.  lS.Tfi." 

tatidlng  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bridge  on  the 
her  side  of  the  stream  is  the  Minute-man,  the  gran- 
base  that  lifts  him  aloft  bearing  Emerson's  familiar 

iza : 

''  Here  onco  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Hawthorne's  old  home,  "The  Wayside,"  Is  the  pros-  g^SfiUjIL®  |liI°§loa 

ent  residence  of  Ids  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop.  a|^S^goS  ^^""l^gB-S 

The  place  has  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  until  °3'Su«§^<u"^  sJH^'g.-.0?*'! 

last  spring,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lathrop  --^up^^^o  °  *»2^©5s!a 

from  a  farmer  who  lives  just  opposite.     It  is  content-  Si^^^^rf^g  ^  "  S  o  ^  £  "  '  2 

plated  to  restore  it  so  far  as  possible  to  its  original  g  3  o  |  ~  'g'l  iS  "g  »  ^  *  '     :£  g  £  -S 

aspect  and  condition,   though  as  yet  comparatively  "2  g*  2  ^  -^  "-  »  S§5£o5hafi 

little  has  been  done.      At  my   desire,   though   quite  9;pi3-g'2^§g  »  o  ^  o  *  »  § 

against  the  rule  which  Mr.   Lathrop  has  established  =  4.  ^  3    .  ~  §  *-,5«^g*0,a8 


while  it  remains  in  its  present  unsettled  state,  Mr.  ^  o  ,§  5  S  o  »;  ^  -S^l^l^o 
Lathrop  took  me  to  Hawthorne's  den,  the  tower  at  the  J25  *,!£»§•»:?!!  '^K  u  |-o  ol-  S 
top  of  the  house.     The  window  to  the  front  affords  a      +JSg2£.a£.K       £  3  £       a  «  f  '     § 


^".^?    3 s -  1  a  1 .. 


rt       U       3     XI     ^     i  H*-       b.     (^     n-(     ^       V>        /-  .       W      ** 


view  of  the  river  in  the  distance,  and  is  suggestive  of  o^Oyrta73^       ^  p 

the  perpetual  quiet  that  Hawthorne  so  dearly  loved.  o  £  ^  ?g    ]  '2  &  '£       ^  ,:  w  s^5  0  f   » 

Near  this  window  is  a  rude  desk,  made  by  screwing  a  o^^gE^^l        g^..S8"'3'fJS& 

slanting  piece  of  board  to  the  wall  and  sustaining  it  c  s  'g  2       tj  .S  >»       g^f/'g  a-JS  »3 

by  a  prop  reaching  to  the  floor,  at  which  he  often  stood  g«S  ^  u^f  g  a     ,  „  £  g  a  "^  2  .0  C  £  > 

and  wrote.    The  room  is  much  larger  than  one  would  "g  25  ©  a  a  1  o.S*1;^  i^5  -a  "  °  §, -| 

think  it  to  be  looking  at  the  tower  from  the  street,  and  ~v  Z  2  g  £  g  ^  ,8  g  |  £  g  S   t -2  2  0  «  g 

Is  well  lighted  aud   in  every   way   cheerful.      Haw-  5S.2§§o§'5^JS5.Sp>'5Ia 

thome's  name  and  the  date  of  his  death  have  been  o.afij3ofl*«-<»        oafccwtos*-*- 
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is  nt  the  right  of  the  lounge  and  the  windowsllls  to- 
ward the  village  are  full  of  newspapers.  A  conch 
shell,  such  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  think  so  high- 
ly ornamental,  occupies  an  honored  place  upon  the 
shelf  over  the  'tire-place.  A  few  portraits  are  scattered 
upon  the  walls  and  a  fair  bust  of  Charles  Sumner  is 
given  a  conspicuous  position. 

Presently  Mr.  Knierson  enters.     His  thin,  white  hair 
is  carefully  combed   over  his   bald  crown,  and  his  old- 
fashioned  turn-over  collar  barely  conceals  the  edge  of 
his  black  silk  neckerchief.    He  is  dressed  in  a  Prince  Al- 
bert coat,  black  vest  and  light  pantaloons,  and  dangles       -or     -i   «   o-r-d   «j   o        o  <-«    •    a    ' 
his  "eyes,"  as  he  calls   them,  in   his   left  hand.     He      §fcg'a!S§£.I§53g5'M       3   §   o   °? 
eagerly  and  persistently  asks  questions  about  the  busy      S^^^^^ogu        S   «°J   ® 
world  outside,  and  seems  to  look  upon  his~vIsitor  as  a    Jj  ^    8  -g    9  .5    *  .3   g  j£  ^    §f    .  ?  ^  '2  "J  ~ 
messenger  come  to  give  him  glimpses  of  that  grosser    >,  >  "£  ~  ^    g°2  *§o  ^    «    ^*      ."H    &    o    fe^^ 
existence    the   slightest  noise   of  whose   tireless  life   ^  J  £   &  $ '£   g    o  •S  •-  'Go  "*   §  "5   g   a  ^  "*" 
scarcely  reaches  him.    It  has  been  said  of  late  that  Mr.    £  ^   p  ' ''  -5  ""■     'v-CH§,0qUi3'-5 
Emerson  was  growing  old  very  fast,  and  was  losing,     3-0o§£':2-c^'^£'35""c-^««oR, 
in  some  respect,  the  use  of  his  faculties.     I  found,  in   xi  r-  °    a,  j£   &* <~    t  ^    5    =    £    ^  .2  ^    0    ^   t 
the  two  hours  1  rem  allied  with   him,  the  only  indlca-     %    o    £    go3,/.'55>'£S,|rt°*J^ 

worldly  importance  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  that     S'  §  J§    o   g  •§    c  .2  °  ^  x>   S  — '  tg   3 


tlon  of  this  to  be  that  matters  of  contemporaneous  -^   ~    d  r^    a   c  g  tf  o   £  a   >,  Z   ©  .2   3   "  SS 

worldly  importance  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  ?  §  |    |   In  c  -2  °  ^  -^   S.J  5   J   -   | 

very  often  he  finds  it  ditllcult  to  recall  the  word  that  -=  «~  ^   p  «~  ^  J^s    =   «  *o  Is   g   *   o   *  *~ 

he  wishes  to  use;   but  his  Intellect   when   turned  to  ~~i§^   P   =  i   1  •§  -|  £   ^  ^  2  ||   g  1 

the  Illumination  of  the  themes  in  the  contemplation  of  v   «  -   S  "ii   I  £   ft  '     _J'SP«S  *9  *     «  3j   >»  o* 


which  his  life  has  been  sp  nt  is  as  clear,  as  grasping,  ■*»  m  £  a  i  ^  ?  j  ^  *  |  rt  *  J*  Js  rt-2  » 
as  unapproached  and  unapproachable  as  ever.  When  ^Sc^S3'*^"!^*?^  '-  ?L  ® 
asked  if  he  had  undergone  a  change  of  religious  belief,  *  Z  *  8  fe  |  ^  "f  i  s°|h  *  %  ?  $  j] 
he  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  whatever  for  &  °  «"  «  ^  's' "3  *^  "  i  ?  ^  "S  !>  |«  '  tT  .2 
modifying  the  views  he  had  held  for  so  many  years.  £'  •§  H  I  5  ©  "S  I,  £  £  J  fc  '  *  O  §  8  * 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  door  as  I  took  my  depart- 
ure, putting  me  under  additional  obligations  for  his  aT  V,   -    ShT?  V   £  ®   ^w^   A    a?   *  ■«   o 


"o    rt  J  ~  ~  Ja    5^ 
very  few  visitors,"  and  I  left  him  whose  genius  as  a  -|   ti  3  |    £   o   ^  ^  *•  ^  53  a  jg    ^    ^  *£  Js 

philosopher  is  unrivaled  save  by  his  virtues  as  a  man.     'to  5  £  -^   rt   o>     '   i  £   S   i.  t  =    J  ",  J  H 


kinduess  by  saying  that  he  was  "an  old  man,  and  saw    =  ^-5  ~  .^  ^s    ~    c  ~    Z  ;  — 

'    ^3      P        ►   -ft    — <      ni  X 


New  York  City. 


„v         „*  A    DAY   AT    CONCORD.-      -  5    -    „ 

Several  ytfirs  ago  vvlieir  visiting/Tn  a  little  village       \z    ;  «*-■ 


to  a  ^j  -  «  £  ^  ^  5  i.  >»  a    5    ;  £  ^ 

"s    p          -r  o  --  53  1-  -:  -a  —    a>    £    >.  .-s  «** 

J       ^  ^       _  ry.  *-  »       35  0  <                fi       i,       ~     ^-     •-     ,h 

b  £   rt  t;  -  J  o    /.  i  --       _^.c^^tp 

"r  ■*  o  •-    -  *;  /-  .^    a  -a  -3       Jr    o 

e  a?  ©  ►-,—  'O  g  0^,-3^    o»    3  «*-  . 


in  Southern   Missouri,  twenty-five  miles  from  rail-        ^5         a  '?   *   o  ^    *  W.  A   c   Is 


roads  or  any  large  city,  I  found  myself  in  a  home       53     .a         1,  ^  f-    •,    £•  *£  *""  „«~  fc 


"5   a 


•^       E- 


where  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Aleott,  Parker,  and  other  °    5    a    rtt:        IS  Ji    a"    «    9>   p  *»  la,    a;^    v'-* 

rp               .     .   ..  .             -          ,      ,        ,       .         e  „  t  -a    5  ^  u-    S    5?  ^    5    H  .t« ■  £    o  ^    ^  .^    a  ^ 

Lranseendentalists  were  household,  gods,  where  tull-      i^j'oi'w-Jrt^ot; cSfce 

length  portraits  of    Emerson  and    Parker  adorned  5    «    o    «    g    ^    £>    g  "3"  ^    .^  ^    2    «u  E.    ^  "3  -5 

the  walls,  and    the  works  of   the    Transcendental  c    >4 -*    <l    S   >  •"    .,  -£    HI<    f  -2  ^  ^  ^  «a    = 

philosophers   in    a   large  and  well-selected   library  .-Hi:    2  *■■    "P    i:  32  —  ^    1;    a5  "«    ov«_i 


Z3        r*. 


bore  marks  of  most  frequent  use.     It  was  an  in-  -3    "-  JZ  ^   t    j:   ^-'~l   J    5    E*H    s'>r<5-S>    S 

tellectual    and   charming   family  of   half   a   dozen  ^    ~  'tr.  .tn '."  ~  id    3  -=    ^    •-   !r>  '     3     of  m   g 

grown-up  young  men  and  women,  with  a  noble,  old-  'SZI***c*3«5o2,^^5j*!S3«'? 

time   type  of   Southern   woman    as   their   mother.  hJf-jiitta^Sf^xo    g  J  3  ^  ij 


I 

\ 
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lagers,  generally,  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  I  fear  my  expectations  ran  too  high.     I  was  dis- 

philosophers:    but.   somehow,  they  seem   to   have  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  myself  fully  able 

caught  ;i  glimpse  of  the  outside  world's  interest  in  to  utnlorstand,  thanks  to  the  daily  press,  most  of 

the  historic  and    transcendental    town,  for  it  is  a  what  Professor  Jones  said ;  hut,  alas'  for  my  recep- 

marvel    of   neatness    and    taste    from   end    to  end.  tivity.     I  found  myself  dissenting  from  most  of  his 

There  is  an  indescribable  air  of    a  realized   ideal  conclusions  and  dogmatic  assertions,  and  they  were 

pastoral  lite  in  the  aspect  of   Concord  as  a  whole.  dogmatic.     lie  said  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  of 

Such  elms,  such  greenswards,  such  flower-gardens,  tjie  scientific  thinkers  of  to-day.  '-This  is  not  true"; 

such  sweet,  dean  fields  of  hay  and  grain  are  rarely  «tnat  is  a  fa|S(1  j,^;..     Hogging  ])r.  Jones'  pardon, 

seen.     One  drank  it  all  in  like  a  living  poem.  j  must  sa>.  t,,.|t  it  S(1(.tMS  to  me  t,|e  attitu«l«  of  the 

For  the  sike  of  a  little  niece  of  ten,  who  loves  earnest  Seeker  after  truth  should  be  always  that  of 
Loui>a  M.  Alcott  and  her  Lift/,  Women,  I  took  a  the  humble,  teachable  inquirer.  The  theory  of 
long  look  at  the  pleasant  old  Alcott  homestead,  evolution  was— in  Dr.  Jones'  opinion,  as  given  in 
where  the  "Little  Women"  grew  to  be  big  women  his  nioniing  lecture— a  whollv  unwarranted  one; 
and  took'their  appropriate  part  of  the  world's  work.  aml  yet  there  w,,n,  seve,.al  evolutionists  present 
The  -Hillside  Chapel"  is  within  the  same  enclosure  who  breathed  a  little  easier  after  he  and  Mr.  Al- 
um! within  call  of  the  brown  farm-house  where  oott  had  ucrie(1  .havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
Louisa  and  her  sMers  dreamed  and  played  until  ,var»  up()I1  that  aiulsefl  theory,  to  find  how  weak, 
dreaming  and  playing  were  all  over  in  the  sober  how  very  weak  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
actualities  of  life.  When  I  entered  the  Chapel,  I  against  it  are,  and  they  went  to  sleep  that  night 
took  a  survey  of  the  women  present,  comprising  more  confirmed  Darwinists  than  ever, 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience  of  seventy-five  or  ]>,  Jones,  a  blonde,  elderly  gentleman  in  specta- 
so,  and  wondered  if  among  those  present  was  the  cles,  read  very  finely  ;  and  his  lecture  was  embel- 
one  daughter  of  the  "Mystic"  of  Concord  who,  it  is  lished  with  many  axiomatic  gems  of  cultured 
said,  attends  these  meetings.  As  I  looked  at  the  thought,  but  his  attack  on  the  evolution  theory  was 
noble  form  of  the  aged  patriarch,  whose  daughters  a  piece  of  speculative  Don  Quixotism.  lie  gave 
have  done  Concord  and  himself  so  much  honor,  I  his  own  interpretation  to  that  theory,  and  with  great 
recalled,  with  a  thrill  of  love  and  pity,  the  pathetic  valor  attacked  that  which  did  not  exist  outside  of 
lines  he  wrote  so  short  time  since  on  his  dead  artist  his  own  "inner  consciousness,"  or  at  least  was  never 
daughter.  May  Alcott.  taught  by  any  recognized  leader  among  the  evolu- 

I  did  not.  of  course,  venture  to  attend  one  of  the  tionists.     He  was  particularly  severe  on  the  "ooze" 

discourses  on  speculative  philosophy  without  a  due  which   lie  said  the   evolutionists  claimed  to  be  the 

sense  of  my  own  incapacity  for  grappling  with  the  beginning  and  source  of  all  mind.     Somehow,  when 

deep  questions  there  discussed;  but  I  "took  heart  he  was  working  himself  into  a  Platonic  rage  over 

of  grace"  in    reading  over   the  prospectus  of   the  this  mythic  "Y>oze"  with  its  vast  pretensions.  Hound 

School,  that  "no  preliminary  examinations  are  re-  rnvs.df  able   to    imagine   it,  only   in  the  words   of 

quired,  and  no  limitations  of  age,  sex,  or  residence  some  "nonsense  verses"  written  by  somebody  in  imi- 

in  Concord  will  he  prescribed."     So  as  I  was  to  be  tation  of  a  Transcendental  poet: — 

a  "student"  for  only  one  session,  and   had   primed  "Sourrn  immaterial  of  material  nailed,- 

i..  •      ,,  ,'   •  ,    ,  ,■  ,i  Focus  of  liicht  infinitesimal." 

myselt  in  the  mysterious  nomenclature  ot  specula-  H 

five  philosophy  by  a  careful   reading  of  the  daily  In    the    discussion    which    followed    the    lecture, 

papers,  I  decided  to  risk  it.  the  more  willingly  that  Professor  Harris,  in  his  gentle  way,  came  gallantly  to 

I  had  found  myself  aide  to  understand  some  of  the  the   rescue   of  the  evolutionists.     That   discussion 

more  abstruse  ideas  of  Spencer.   Mill,  and  others,  waxed  a  bit  earnest,  on    which   the  tender-hearte.l 

although    [was    fully  aware    that    these   thinkers  "Dean  of  the  Faculty,"  Mr.  Alcott,  vaguely  fearing 

were  too  modern  for  their  methods  of  thought  and  something  was    going   wrong,   began   to  deprecate 

expression  to  receive  any  countenance  or  cousidera-  any    misunderstanding     between     tlr>    gentlemei 

tion  from  the  Concord  philosophers.  Whereupon.  Dr.  Jones,  looking  surprised,  exclah 


i. 
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the  Index  have  made  him  well  known  to  all  its  read- 
ers, the  last  few  hours  of  our  stay  were  rendered 
very  delightful.  In  his  row-boat,  he  conveyed  us  to 
the  spot  where,  in  the  words  of  Concord's  poet, 
carved  on  the  monument  there  erected, 

"Ity  the  rude  t. ridge  that  arched  the  Hood, 
Their  ting  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 


* %.■  '    ■  ■  -      -■--■ — ■ ■ — — — - — ■ ' "■  ■         ■ — ■ — — — ■ 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Alcott."  'Nor 
I  either," echoed  Professor  Harris.  Then  the  philoso- 
pher, discerning  his  native  Concord  again,  smiled, 
and  said  as  he  subsided  into  his  seat,  "Well,  I  don't 
know  as  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,"  adding,  as  a 
laugh  rippled  over  the  audience,  "I  am  a  'Mystic,' 
you  know,' "  on  which  the  merriment  became  gen- 
eral. 

It  was  very  warm  in  the  tiny  chapel,  a  decidedly 

mique  building,  which   from   its   odd  shape,  un-        Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  historic  ground, 

planed  woodwork,  and  its  "woodsy"  background  of     half-hid  midst  the   embowering  trees,  stands  the 


grass,  trees,  and  shrubs,  gives  one  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  camp-life,  or  would  do  so,  if  the  camp-chairs, 
which  are  the  only  seats,  had  been  made  on  a  plan 
that  would  give  ease  or  comfort  to  the  human  frame : 
but  then  they  may  have  Wen  designed  purposely  to 


'old  manse"  where  and  of  which  Hawthorne  wrote 
in  his  "Mosses."     It  is  a  lovely,  lonely,  and  roman-|| 
tic  spot ;  and  one  needs  a  vigorous  imagination  to 
realize  that  it  was   once  the  scene  of   bloodshed, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  iron  rails  which  mark  the 


CLERGY  ARE  ASKED TO 
HONOR  WALDO  EMERSON 


*» 


£  Call  Issued   to   Mark   Centum  of 


test  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  school.  I  am  quite  enclosure  where  lie  buried  the  dead  English  soldiers 
sure  that  any  philosophv  which  would  render  them  who  fell  there.  After  we  had  looked  our  fill,  we  re- 
endurable  for  three  hours  must  be  sublime.  I  had  turned  to  the  boat  again,  and  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
been  very  much  interested,  especially  when  Mr.  Al-  rowing  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Concord  Hiver, 
cott  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  could  by  right  ji  gathering  some  of  its  late  water-lilies  as  souvenirs, 
living  prolong  our  present  short  term  of  life  to  one  Then  came  our  reluctant  adieus  to  our  kind  friend, 
or  even  two  hundred  vears, — indeed,  he  hinted  that    and  our  dav  at  Concord  was  over.  8.  A.  u. 

it  might  yet  be  possible  to  give  grim  Death  the  slip  - 
altogether  j  and  as  he  is  nearly  eighty,  with  facul- 
ties unimpaired  and  his  six  feet  of  humanity  un- 
bent by  age,  I  was  not  sure  that  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, but  I  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  open  air 
where  I  could  give  such  overwhelming  ideas  room 
to  expand. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  Emer- 
son, but  had  to  confent  myself  with  a  long  look  at 
hishoine,  a  white-painted,  green-blinded,  thoroughly 
New-Englandish  residence,  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Concord,  but  like  most  of  the 
houses  of  the  village  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
verdant  lawn,  and  shaded  by  trees. 

From  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where  we  took 
dinner,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deserted-looking 
graveyard  opposite,  filled  with  ancient  and  moss- 
grown  stones.  We  found  the  names  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  there;  but,  as  this  is  one  of  the  ear-] 
liest  burial-places  of  Concord,  and  now  disused, ; 
these  were  probably  distant  branches  of  these  dis- 
tinguished families.  A  copy  of  some  of  the  long 
eulogies  on  these  old-time  tombstones  would  not 
be  uninstructive  reading  in  these  days. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Holland,  whose  contributions  to 
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Great  American's  Birth. 


Chicago,  April  23.— A  call  for  the 
recognition  in  the  pulpits  of  America  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
NC  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  born  May  25, 
1803,  was  issued  today  by  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  general  secretary  of  the 
Congress  ot  Religions.  The  call  says: 
"The  influence  of  Emerson  has   long 

since  become  the  heritage  of  all  read- 
ing and  thinking  people.  First  and  al- 
ways, as  Matthew  Arnold  called  him. 
'the  friend  and  alder  of  those  who 
would  live  In  the  spirit,'  we  cannot  fall 
to  realise  with  gratitude  the  great  and 
beneficent  Influence  upon  our  present 
moral  and  religious  conceptions  of  Em- 
erson's jlhought. 

"Ministers   of   all    denominations    are 
Invited  to  observe  Sunday,  May  21,  !%.«.  | 


C 
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Ralph  Waldo  Cmenon. 


or  any  near  date  that  may  be  con* 
yenlent,     as     the     Emerson  centenary, 

either  by  preaching  sermons  reflecting 
the  thought  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion of  our  common  Indebtedness  to 
Emerson,  or  In  such  other  manner  as 
may  appeal  to  their  judgment  and 
♦aste" 


Emers©w  Centenary  Dinner.  ' 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Emer- 
son's birth  will  be  observed  by  the  Society 
of  American  Authors,  at  a  banquet  to  be 
held  next  Monday  evening,  May  26,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Arrangements  have  been 
made,  by  the  society  for  600  guests.  Two 
hundred  seats  are  still  obtainable.  Among 
the  speakers  who  have  agreed  to  be  pres- 
ent are  Col.  Henry  VVatterson  of  Louisville. 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University, 
Chancellor  MacCracken  of  the  New  York 
University,    William     T.      Harris,      Unltod 

I  States  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Wash- 
,    ington.     A  poem   written  foi    the   occasion 

II  will  be  read  by  Edwin  Markham 


Emerson  s  fin  wet  a  Kappa  address  on 
"The  American  Scholar,"  delivered  at  Har- 
vard In  1807,  gave  such  serious  offenca  to 
tha  college  that  it  was  not  until  1806  that 
sentiment  had  changed  sufficiently  to  allow 
his  being  given  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  *o- 
day  Harvard  cannot  do  enough  In  honor- 
ing Emerson.  The  new  building  for  the 
philosophical  department,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  will  be  laid  on  May  26,  is  to  be 
an  Imposing  memorial  to  him,  and  to  be 
called  "Emerson  Hall."  A  series  of  memo- 
rial lectures  la  In  course  as  follows:  "Em- 
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erson  as  a  Philosopher,"  by  Professor  Hugo 
Munsterberg;  "Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  by 
Professor  George  Santayana;  "Emerson  at 
an  American,"  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Miller,  and  a 
reading  from  Emerson  by  Charles  T.  Cope- 
land.  Professor  Munsterberg  maintains  that 
the  mo8t  advanced  philosophy  today  Is  en- 
tirely In  accord  with  Emerson  and  that 
Harvard  may  well  pride  herself  In  Inscribe 
ing  Ids  name  over  the  doorway  of  her  new 
hall  of  phllqsdphy. 


HARVARD'S  EMERSON  MEMORIAL 


5:  ™  -  - 
.  ■*  H  b  t 


Lectures,  Readings  and  a  Sermon  Among 
the  Observances  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Distinguished  Graduate     TZanscr'tpt^ 

Complete  arrangements  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  at 
Harvard,  have  been  made.  The  observance 
la  to  take  place  on  five  evenings  and  will 
Include  lectures  on  different  aspects  of  the 
life  of  Emerson,  readings  from  his  works 
and  a  sermon  upon  his  religious  ideas.  On 
Monday  evening.  May  18.  at  8  P.  M.  In  the 

Now  Lecture  Hall,  Kirk  land  street,  oo- 
poslte  Memorial  Hall,  Professor  Hugo 
Munsterberg  will  lecture  on  "Emerson  as 
a  Philosopher. "  On  Wednesday  evening. 
May  20,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Mr.  c! 
T.  Copeland  will  give  readings  from  Emer^ 
son's  poetry  and  prose.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, also  in  the  same  hnlt,  Professor  George 
Bantnyann  will  lecture  on  "Emerson  as  a 
Poot."  (*n  8unday  evening.  May  24,  at 
7.30  P.  M.  In  Appleton  Chapel.  Professor 
Francis  CI.  Pea  body,  D.  D„  will  dellvor  a 
sermon  on  "Emerson  as  a  Religious  Teach- 
er." The  unnlversnry  observance,  ori 
Emerson  Memorial  as  It  Is  officially  called/ 
will  conclude  on  Monday  evening,  May  25, 
at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  New  l/octure  Hall,  with 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Dickinson  8.  Miller,  on 
"Emerson  as  an  American."  ThM  will  b* 
the  actual  anniversary  of  Emerson's  birth 
and  the  subject  chosen  Is  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to  the  memorial.  All  of  theee  lecture*, 
readings  and  the  Sunday  service  will  be 
»prn  to  the  public. 

Note.  Emerson  in  Maine.  Holmes's  "Elf* 
of  Kmerson"  cites  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  Carlyle,  written  in  July,  1841 1  "Aa 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I,  Incorrigi- 
ble, spouting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  oration 
to  deliver  to  the  boys  in  one  of  our  little) 
country  colleges."  This  referred  to  his  ora- 
tion upon  "The  Method  of  Nature,"  which 
was  pronounced  before  the  Brosophlan  Adel- 
pbi  (the  name  would  have  pleased  Carlyle) 
of  Watervtlle  College,  now  Colby  University s 
on  the  11th  of  August  of  tha:  year. 

Boon  after  graduating  at  the  divinity- 
school,  Emerson  paused  six  weeks  at  Bangor 
as  the  guest  of  the  late  Hon.  Amos  M.  Rob- 
erts, and  preached  to  the  Unitarian  society, 
which  had  just  been  formed,  and  over  which! 
Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  was  soon  after  settled. 
While  the  lyceum  syate.ni  prevailed,  he  fre- 
quently lectured  larthe  IsSgo   towfts  of   the 
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consciously  reminded  his  hearcrB  of  Emer- 
son's perpetual  Insistence  on  tho  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  law.  Among  politicians, 
however,  Emerson,  whom  ho  did  not 
quote,  Is  quite  as  unpopular  today  is 
Cicero,  Burke  and  Lincoln,  whom  he  did 
quote.  If  It  Is  practically  political  suicide 
today  for  a  practical  politician  to  quote 
Lincoln  and  Emerson  seriously.  It  Is  set- 
ting equally  dangerous  for  him  to  quote 
from  any  leader  of  the  dominant  party 
|  opinions  over  a  year  old.  The  Phi  Beta 
;  Kappa  orator,  therefore,  did  well  to  chal- 
lenge the  mora!  courage  of  the  thoughtful 
of  this  generation,  In  thus  supinely  ac- 
cepting the  situation;  and,  as  Wordsworth 
prayed  for  a  Milton  Just  a  hundred  yeura 
ago,  the  orator  might  well  have  prayed 
for  tnoro  of  tho  spirit  of  the  one  great 
American,  whose  political  opinions  were 
consistent  from  prime  to  eve,  whose  hope 
was  ever  high,  whose  faith  in  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  moral  value  of  righteousness 
was  never  shaken,— "the  friend  and  alder 
of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,"  and 
of  scholars  and  teachers  who  would  live 
at  all  in  this  commercial  age. 

At  the  end  of  a  weorlsome  academic 
year,  when  the  results  secured,  both 
material  and  immaterial,  seem  bo  dispro- 
portionate to  the  effort  expended,  and  the 
effort  expended  seems  so  far  short  of  what 
the  exigencies  of  the  year  now  seem  to 
have  demanded,  Emerson  is  a  source  of 
consolation  and  encouragement.  Ho  is  a 
cool  tonic  on  a  hot  day. 

I  have  Just  been  looking  over  John  Al- 
bat's  "Remembrances  of  Emerson"  (New 
York:  Robert  O.  Cooke,  publisher,  HW1>.  Its 
revival  of  interest  Is  so  timely,  and  its 
appreciation  of  Emerson,  in  old  and  new 
i  lights,  so  keen  and  genuine,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  sharing  my  "antidote  to  melan- 
choly" with  Bumo  of  >our ; '""other"  tired 
readers. 

We    are    all    of    us    rather    tired    of    the 

"books    that    have    helped    me,"    and    most 

of    us    sympathise    with    Carlyle    when    he 

says  somewhere  thnt  you  do  not  get  nearer 

to  a   great    man    by    getting    Into    his    own 

house,     "When    his    genius    Is    predominant 

he  retires  to  his  adytum,  whither  we  cannot 

I  follow;  we  remain  on   the  outside   with   his 

I  follies,    or   flattering   equalities."    says    Mr. 

H  Albee;    but    "there    was    more   eongrulty    In 

•  the  presence  and  conversation  of  Emerson 

I  with  the  ideal  fine  naturally  formed  of  him 
i  than  we  usually  find  In  our  personal  Inter- 

II  eourse  with  famous  writers."  And  Mr. 
Ally's  reproduction  of  his  first  youthful 
pilgrimage  to  Concord,  and  his  picture  of 
the  Emerson  household,  where  Thorenu 
was  like  an  elder  brother  in  the  family,  are 
fresh  and  admirable;  and  the  way  In  which 
>ll  young  men  who  made  similar  pllgrlm- 
»ges  for  guidance  or  sympathy  were  not 
>nly  kindly  received,  but  honored,  is  truly 
«nd  well  pictured  by  Mr.  Albee  "Emerson's 
manner  toward  young  men  was  wonderfully 
flattering;  It  was  a  manner  I  know  no 
word  for  but  expectancy,  ills  noblest  Intel- 
lectual  trait   was'  his  magnanimous   recog- 
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nltlon  of  the  work  of  others  and  his  open, 
liberal  praise  and  faith  In  it.  And  I  think 
no  one  ever  came  into  personal  contact  with 
him  without  a  new  or  renewed  confident, 
in  his  own  possibilities." 

Mr.  Albce's  first  visit  Was  in  respond,  to 
the  following  invitation,  sent  In  answer  to 
the  Andovet  student's  solicitation  for  his 
opinion  In  regard  to  college  education. 
Emerson  wrote: 

"To  a  brave  soul  It  really  seems  'n- 
dlfferent  whether  Its  tuition  Is  in  or  out  or 
college.  And  yet  I  confess  to  a  strong  bias 
In  favor  of  college.  I  think  we  cannot  give 
ourselves  too  many  advantages:  and  he 
who  goes  to  Cambridge  has  free  the  best  of 
thnt  kind.  When  he  has  seen  their  little 
ail.  he  will  rate  it  very  moderately  beside 
that  which  he  brought  thither.  There  are 
many  things  much  better  than  a  college; 
an  exploring  expedition.  If  one  could  Join  it; 
or  the  living  with  any  great  master  In  one's 
proper  art;  but  in  the  common  run  of  op- 
portunities, and  with  no  more  than  the 
Mmmon  proportion  of  energy  in  ourselves, 
a  college  Is  safest,  from  Us  literary  tone 
and  from  the  access  to  books  it  gives — 
mainly  that  It  introduces  you  to  the  best 
of  your  contemporaries.  But  if  you  can 
easily  come  to  Concord  and  »|>end  an  after- 
noon with  me,  we  could  talk  over  the  whole 
case  by  the  river  bank." 

Thoreau  was  at  the  house  when  young 
Albee  arrived  and  took  a  prominent  part  In 
the  conversation.  Emerson  plea/led  always 
for  the  college;  this  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Thoreau,  who  would  not  allow  any  good  to 
the  college  course.  "And  here  It  seemed  to 
me  Emerson  said  things  on  purpose  to 
1raw  Thoreau's  fire  and  to  amuso  himself. 
When  the  curriculum  at  Cambridge  was 
illuded  to,  and  Emerson  casually  remarked 
hat  most  of  the  branches  were  taught  there. 
Thoreau  seised  one  of  his  opportunities  and 
replied:  'Yes,  indeed,  nil  the  brunches  and 
none  of  the  roots."  "  It  Is  no  breach  of  con- 
fidence to  say  that  the  university  expan- 
flon  discussed  nt  Phi  Beta  dinner  today 
was  acknowledged  to  have  been,  since  Tho- 
reau's day.  almost  miraculous,  not  only 
sidewlse  and  upward,  but  down  to  the 
roots,  too. 

This  llttlp  volume  contains,  beside  in- 
teresting personal  and  other  reminiscences, 
an  appreciative  chapter  on  "Emerson  as 
Essayist,"  which  brines  out  with  fresh 
emphasis  tho  Importance  of  this  personal 
element  In  a  correct* estimate  of  even  their 
literary  value.  "A  veritable  presence 
vitalises  Emerson's  essays.  I  know  of  no 
other  compositions  save  his  which  have 
^tood  the  test  of  reading  In  private  equally 
well  with  the  effect  of  public  delivery.  .  .  . 
There  yet  lingers  over  the  essays,  the  di- 
rect address,  the  hortatory,  the  call  to  me, 
to  you,  which  makes  them  so  exciting 
and  so  revolutionary.  He  uses  the  first 
person  a  great  deal;  and  one  reciprocates 
the  high  compliment  by  believing  himself 
alone  addressed.  It  Is  like  a  personal  In- 
terview." Literary  criticism,  therefore, 
that  leaves  out  of  account  this  element; 
that    forgets    or   Is    Ignorant    of    Emerson's 
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steadfastly  Axes  hie  eyes  upon  the  highest 
and  recognises  only  the  divine  In  man. 
The  result  upon  the  reader  Is  a  wonderful 
exaltation  and  desire  to  realise  that  Ideal. 
The  Influence  of  Emerson  on  young  men, 
therefore,  in  naturally  the  most  suggestive, 
as  It  Is  the  most  original,  chapter  of  Mr. 
Albee's  three.  This  influence  he  traces 
with  a  genuinely  grateful  and  appreciative 
hand,  hoth  in  matters  of  Church  and  8tate. 
"The  clocks  of  the  churches  had  run  down. 
They    no    longer    struck    the    present    hour. 

.  .  .  Emerson  walked  out  with  the.  ut- 
most gentleness  and  deference,  and  estab- 
lished his  tabernacle  by  the  Concord  way- 
side. .  .  .  He  took  the  shorter  way  *to 
men's  minds— the  road  of  the  sHMIIumlnat- 
od  spirit  speaking  to  the  highest  In  other 
selves.  ...  It  was  the  same  way  with 
the  State  and  Its  tendencies  as  with  the 
Churoh.  Young  men  under  his  Influence 
were  preps rtfl  for  any  enterprise  that 
would  bring  In  a  better  day.  They  took 
sides  with  the  Ideal  agatnot  the  prevalent 
opinions,  customs  and  manners,  and  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  prosperity.  They 
some  times  carried  Individualism  to  e*cess 
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and  became  recluse  or  eccentric.     Yet  there 
has  been  no  man  In  our  land  who  has  ex- 
erted so  powerful  an  Influence  for  spiritual, 
moral    and     Intellectual    advancement      as 
Emerson.     .     .     .     Emerson's    views,     Ideal 
and    Impossible   as   they    seem    to    be,    will 
serve  a  man  very  well  when  any  of  the  real 
Issues   of  life   are   to   be   met.     There   was 
never    any    question    where     those      Ideals 
would     take     Emerson     himself.     ...     I 
would  emphasise  again  that  this  idealism, 
vlth  the  ever-present  conviction   and  con- 
tusion of  all  his  writings  that  there  Is  a 
nornl  to  be  draWn  from  the  natural  world' 
un  well  as  from  man's,  makes  him  one  of 
he  great  guides  of  life  In   a  society   now 
breaking    away    from    ancient     landmarks 
and   filled   with  a  thousand  discordant  de- 
ritands  for  reorganisation." 

Is  there  any  question  where  Emerson's 
deals  would  array  Emerson  today,  or  all 
true  Americans  If  they  followed  them? 
The  apparent  futility  of  such  eloquent  pro- 
tests as  we  heard  today  In  Sanders  The- 
atre would  be  reduced  by  the  wide  perusal 
of  a  book  like  this,  written  by  a  man  "who 
has  been  well  satisfied  to  live  without  the 
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EMERSON  THE  PROPHET 


Boston  Observes  Philosopher's 
Centennial 

Symphony   Hall'    Meeting   a   Stately 
Memorial 


Sage  Outran  His  Times,  Bays  Dr. 

7r**iscHptt     Eliot 

Afoyzr,  /fos   

Senator  Hoar,  Dr.  Hale  and  Prof.  Woodberry 
Spoke 


With  a  stately  memorial  service  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  attended  by  three  thousand 
rwiders  and  students  of  tlieConcord  philoso- 
pher, Boston  and  Harvard  Joined  InBt  night 
In  observing  the  centennial  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmcrs.m's  birth.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  summed  up  in  the  words,  spo- 
ken responslvely  by  Dr.  Halo  and  the  great 
audience:  "Many  shall  commend  his  under- 
standing, and  so  long  as  the  world  endur- 
«th  It  shall  not  be  blotted  away.  His  me- 
morial shall  not  depart  und  his  name  shall 
live    from    generation    to    generation." 

It  was  a  notabie  assemblage,  in  It  were 
men  and  women  famous  In  the  world  of  let- 
ters.  the  Harvard  faculty,  the  publishers 
'»f  Emerson's  works,  editors  of  the  maga- 
zines to  which  he  contributed  and  many  of 
his  own  students,  l'pon  ine  platform  be- 
sl.le  the  venerable  Senator  George  Frlsble 
Hoar,   wlio  presided,   were   personal  friends 


of  the  poet  and  prophet  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Richard  H.  liana,  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  D.  D.. 
\V.  Cameron  Forbes,  Samuel  Hoar.  Joseph 
Leo,  John  D.  Long,  Solomon  Lincoln,  Judge 
William  C.  l/orlng.  Judge  Francis  C.  Ixmell. 
Edwin  P.  Mead.  George  H.  Mifflin,  ti^orge 
II.  iS'utter,  Bliss  Perry.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Henry  8.  Prltchett.  Essra  R.  Thayer,  Wil- 
liam R.  Tlioyer  and  Oeorgo  Wlgglesworth. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Curtis  Oulld,  Jr.,  rep- 
resented the  State  in  company  with  Speaker 
James  J.  Myers,  nnd  with  them  was  also 
Dr.  K.  W.  Emerson,  the  son  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Senator  Hoar.  Dr.  Hale, 
President  EMot  and  Professor  George  Ed- 
ward Woodberry  of  Columbia  College  were 
seated  In  advance  of  the  othera  und  were 
the  only  ones  who  participated.  Grouped 
around  the  platform  were  lfiO  members  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  occupying 
the  two  ends  of  the  snml-clrcle.  Emll  Mol- 
lenhatir  was  conductor  nnd  II.  G.  Tucker 
organist.  There  magnificently  trained 
voices  Hang  the  choruses  from  "Elijah,", 
and  these,  with  the  hymn  at  the  close,  writ- 
ten by  Frederick  Lucian  Hosmer  to  the 
tune  of  Federal  Street  were  the  only  musi- 
cal  fentures  of   the  services. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hale, 
and  then  with  but  a  formal  word  of  Intro- 
duction. Senator  Hoar  presented  Professor 
Woodberry,  who  read  the  ode  written  for 
the    occasion. 

Senator  Hoar  then  addressed  the  great 
audience,  saying: 

"When  we  dwell  upon  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  quality, 
we  look  eagerly  to  And  that  his  heart  was 
moved  by  common  human  love.  If  his  do- 
main were  that  of  pure  Intellect,  or  If  he 
were  a  mighty  soldier  and  conqueror.  If 
he  wero  a  bad  man,  we  pardon  something. 
I   am    afnild    often    we   pardon    everything. 
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and  friend,  and  town  and  country  and  col- 
lege. He  loved  liberty  and  Justice.  Ilia 
picture  of  a  New  England  town,  for  which 
Concord  sat;  his  picture  of  Che  beautiful 
city  where 

•'  'Twlco   each    day    the    flowing    sea   takes 
Boston  In  Its  arnus,' 

and  IiIh  'Fortune  of  ths  Republic'  arc  I  he 
high-water  mark  which  the  love  of  coun- 
try, of  birthplace  and  of  a  town  had 
reached  at  that  time.  So  It  Is  fitting  that 
Boston  and  Concord  and  'Harvard  should 
be  forcmoat  to  utter  on  this  anniversary 
what  all  his  countrymen  are  thinking. 
There  Is  no  man  who  has  so  good  a  tltlo 
to  speak  for  Harvard,  or  better  title  to 
speak  for  Boston,  than  President  Eliot, 
to  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  listen." 

President  Eliot  read  from  manuscript  a 
carefully  written  address  dealing  only  with 
the  literary  side  of  Emerson's  career.  It 
was.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Emerson  was  not  a  logician  or  reasoner. 
end  not  a  rhetorician,  in  the  common  sense. 
He  wr.s  a  poet,  who  wrote  chiefly  In  prose, 
but  also  In  verse.  Ills  verse  was  usually 
rough,  but  sometimes  finished  and  melodi- 
ous; It  was  always  extraordinarily  concise 
and   expressive.      Kmemon    baa    been    dead 

twenty-one  years,  and  It  Is  thirty  since  he 
wrote  anything  new,  but  his  whole  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  developed  by  the  time 
he  was  forty  years  old,  and  It  may  bo 
doubted  If  he  wrote  anything  after  1843  the 
germinal  expression  of  which  may  not  be 
found  In  his  journals,  sermons  or  lectures 
written  before  that  dite.  If,  therefore,  we 
II rid  In  the  accepted  thought  or  established 
Institutions  of  today  recent  developments 
of  principles  and  maxims  laid  down  by 
Emerson,  we  may  fairly  sav  that  his 
thought  outran  his  times  certainly  by  one, 
and  probably  by  two.  generations  of  men. 

"I  take  up  now  the  prophetic  teachings  of 
Emerson  with  regard  to  education.     In  ths 
I  first  place,  he  raw  with  a  clearness  to  which 
very    few    people    have    yet    attained,    the 
fundamental  necessity  of  the  school  as  the 
best   clviiislng  agency   affcer    steady    labor, 
and  the  only  pure  means  of  permanent  and 
progressive  reform.     He  aays  outright:  "We 
nhall  one  day  iearn  to  supersede  politics  by 
l  education.      What'  we    call    our    root-and- 
l  branch  reforms,   of   slavery,    of    war,    gam- 
!l  hllng.  Intemperance,  Is  only  medicating  the 
symptoms.      We    must    begin    higher    up— 
)  namely,   in   education.'      He   taught   that    If 
t  we  hope  to  reform  mankind  we  must  begin 
not  with  adults  but  with  children;  we  must 
begin  at  sohool.    There  are  some  signs  that 
1  this  doctrine  has  now  at   last  entered    the 
minds  of  the  so-called  practical   men,  with 
the  Cubans,  the  Filipinos  and  the  Southern 
States,   we  accept   Emerson's  doctrine  and 
j«ay:   'We  must   begin  at  school.'     The  city 
plums   are    to    be    redeemed,    and   scientific 
charity    workers   find    the    best    way    lb    to 
get    the    children    Into    kindergartens    and 
manual     training    schools.       Emerson     laid 
down  In  plain  terms  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines op.   which   the  elective  system  rests. 
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He  thought  that  the  one  prudence  In  iti* 
Is  concentration,  the  one  evil  dissipation. 
He  said:  "You  must  elect  your  work;  you 
.shall  take  What  your  brain  can,  and  drop 
all  the  rest.'  To  this  exhortation  he  added 
the  educational  reason  for  It— only  by  con- 
centration can  the  youth  arrive  at  the 
stage  of  doing  something  with  his  knowl- 
edge or  get  beyond  the  stage  of  absorbing 
and  arrive  at  the  capacity  for  producing. 
Emerson  carried  this  doctrine  right  on  into 
mature  life,  and  put  this  argument  in  * 
nutshell  at  least  fifty  years  ago:  'Society 
can  never  prosper,  but  must  always  be 
bankrupt,  until  every  man  does  that  which 
he  was  created  to  do.'  Education  used  to  be 
given  almost  exclusively  through  books. 
In  recent  years  there  has  come  In  another 
sort  of  education  through  tools,  machines, 
gardens,  drawings,  casts,  and  pictures.  The 
use  of  the  hands  and  eyes  In  productive 
labor  h.is  been  recognised  as  having  good 
educational  effects.  The  education  of  men 
by  manual  labor  was  a  favorite  doctrine 
with  Emerson,  who  said  explicitly:  'A  man 
should  have  n  farm,  or  a  mechanical  craft 
for  hi*  ctiiture.' 

"We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mined movement  cf  the  American  people 
toward  the  cultivation  of  art,  toward  the 
public  provision  of  objects  which  open  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  Increase  public  enjoy- 
ment. It  Is  curious  to  see  how  literally 
Emerson  prophesied  die  actual  direction  of 
thtso  efforts.  We  have  Introduced  Into  our 
schools  lessons  in  drawing,  modelling  and 
designing.  Emerson  taught  that  It  is  the 
office  of  art  to  educate  the  perception  of 
beuuty  and  he  precisely  describes  one  of  tha 
most  recent  of  the  new  tendencies  In  Amer- 
ican education  and  social  life,  when  he  says: 
'Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  fine  and 
the  useful  arts  be  forgotton.'  In  his  mem- 
orable address  on  'The  American  Scholar,' 
at  Cambridge  In  1837,  Emerson  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  the  scholar  should  In- 
clude creative  action,  or,  as  we  call  It  in 
these  days,  research,  or  search  for  new 
truth. 

"Contrary  to  the  prevailing  Impression 
that  the  press  has,  In  large  measure, 
stripped  eloquence  of  its  former  Influence, 
Emerson  taught  that  'if  there  ever  was  a 
country  where  eloquence  was  a  power,  It 
Is  the  United  States.'  He  included  under 
eloquence  the  useful  speech,  all  sorts  of 
political  persuasion  In  the  great  arena  of 
the  republic,  and  the  lessons  of  science,  art 
and  religion  which  should  be  'brought  home 
to  the  instant  practice  of  30,000,000  of  peo- 
ple' now  become  80,000,000.  But  Emerson's 
definition  of  eloquence  is  simple,  and  fore- 
tells the  practice  of  today  rather  than  de- 
scribes the  practice  of  his  contemporaries: 
'Know  your  fact,  hug  your  fact.  For  the 
essential  thing  Is  heat,  and  heat  comes  of 
sincerity.  .  .  .  Eloquence  Is  the  power  to 
translate  a  truth  Into  language  perfectly 
Intelligible  to  the  person  to  whom  you 
speak.' 

"Like  every  real  seer  and  prophet  whose 
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A-nlklng.  How  I*  It  people  mnonw  to  |lv« 
in.  so  aimless  as  th*y  are?  ,  .  .  There 
•  faith  In  chemistry,  In  meat  and  wine, 
n  wealth.  In  machinery  .  .  .  and  In 
inblle  opinion,  hut  not  In  divine  cruise*.' 
In  Kmereon'*  day  luxury  In  the  present 
»ense  had  hardly  been  developed  In  our 
country:  but  ho  foresaw  Its  coming,  and 
9*  Insidious  destructive^***.  'We  spend 
our  Incomes  for  paint  find  paper,  for  a 
hundred  Irlllcs.  I  know  not  what,  and  not 
for  the  thing*  of  n  man.  ...  It  is  for 
cake  that  wf  run  In  debt.  .  .  .  Why 
needs  nny  tnin  bo  rich?  Only  tor  want  of 
thn-ight.'  Ho  foresaw  the  young  man's 
Mate  of  mind  todny  about  marriage— I  must 
have  money  before  I  can  marry— and  deals 
with  It  thus:  *Olv*  us  wealth  and  the  homo 
ahull  exist.  You  ask  too  much.  Pew  have 
wealth:  but  all  must  have  a  homo.'  It  Is 
Interesting,  at  this  stng*  of  Industrial  war- 
fare, to  observe  how  Emerson,  sixty  yenrs 
ago.  discerned  clearly  the  absurdity  of 
paying  nil  sorts  of  service  at  one  rate, 
now  a  favorite  notion  with  some  labor 
unions.  He  points  out  that  even  when  all 
labor  Is  temporarily  paid  at  one  rate,  dif- 
ferences In  possessions  will  Instantly  arise: 
"In  one,  hand  the  dime  became  an  eagle  as 
It  fell,  and  In  another  hand  a  copper  cent. 
For  the  whole  value  of  the  dime  Is  In 
knowing  what  to  do  with  It.'  In  18*1.  Em- 
ersoi  described  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
approaching  strife  between  laborers  and 
employers,  between  poor  and  rich,  and 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  this  strife  In  the 
«clfiKnner<9.  unklndness  and  mutual  distrust 
which  ran  through  the  community.  He  also 
described  with  perfect  precision  the  ulti- 
mate remedy,  namely,  the  sentiment  of 
love.  There  Is  but  one  remedy  for  indus- 
trial and  social  strife.  It  Is  to  be  found  in 
kindness.  Kood  fellowship  and  the  affec- 
tions. In  Emorson's  words:  'We  must  be 
lovers,  and  at  once  the  Impossible  become;: 
possible.'  The  world  will  wait  long  for  this 
remedy,  but  there  Is  no  other. 

"I  oass  now  to  the  last  of  (he  three  topic* 
whlrh  time  permits  me  to  discuss,  Emerson't- 
rellgion.  In  no  field  of  thought  was  Emer- 
son more  prophetic,  more  truly  a  prophet 
of  coming  states  of  human  opinion,  than  Ir 
religion.  In  the  first  place,  he  taught  tha 
religion  Is  absolutely  natural— not  super 
natural,  but  natural.  He  believed  thai 
revelation  is  natural  and  continuous,  am 
that  in  all  ages  prophets  are  born.  Thosi 
souls  out  of  time  proclaim  truth,  which 
may  be  momentarily  received  with  rever- 
ence, but  Is  nevertheless  quickly  dragged 
down  Into  some  savage  interpretation 
which  by  and  by  a  new  prophet  will  purge 
away.  He  believed  that  man  is  guided  by 
the  same  power  that  eufdes  beast  and 
flower.  When  we  come  to  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  historical  Christianity  we  find  that 
In  his  view  tho  life  and  works  of  Jesus  fell 
entirely  within  the  Meld  of  human  ex- 
perience. Vet  all  of  Emerson's  religious 
teaching  led  straight  to  God — not  to  a 
withdrawn  creator,  or  anthropomorphic 
judge  or  king,  but  to  the  all-Informing,  all- 
FUHtalnlng  soul  of  the  universe.  The 
present   generation   of   scholars  and    minis- 
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ters  has  been  passing  through  an  Important 
crisis  In  regard  to  the  sacred  books  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  All  the  features 
of  the  contest  over  the  'higher  criticism' 
are  foretold  by  Emerson  In  the  American 
Scholar.  In  religion  Emerson  was  only  a 
nineteenth  century  nonconformist,  Instead 
of  a  fifteenth  or  seventeenth  century  one. 
It  was  a  fundamental  article  In  hie  creed 
that,  although  conformity  Is  the  virtue  in 
moat  request,  'Whoso  would  be  a  man 
must  be  a  nonconformist.' 

"1  have  endeavored  to  set  before  you 
some  of  the  practical  results  of  Emerson's 
visions  and  Intuitions.  As  a  young  man  T 
"found  the  writings  of  Emerson  unattractive, 
and  not  seldom  unintelligible.  His  thinking 
seemed  to  me  speculative  and  visionary. 
Hut  when  1  hod  got  at  what  proved  to  be 
my  llfowork  for  education.  I  discovered  in 
Emerson's  poems  and  essays  all  the  funda- 
mental motives  and  principles  of  my  own 
hourly  struggle  against  educational  routine 
and  tradition,  and  against  the  prevailing 
notions  of  discipline  for  the  young.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  sober,  practical  undertakings 
ot  today  were  anticipated  In  all  their  prin- 
ciples by  this  solitary,  shrewd,  Independent 
thinker,  who  In  an  Inconsecutive  and  al- 
most ejaculatory  way  wrought  out  many 
sentences  and  verses  which  will  travel  far 
i  town  the  generations." 

POET  EMERSON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Tlie     Anniversary     Fittingly 

Celebrated  In  Concord. 

Boston  fhr^lA^JI^^iSfr 

Memorial  Meeting  Held  br  the  islsr. 
slay  Club  -Addresses  by  Mr.  ©torts 
M.  Bartlett,  Mr.  P.  ».  •anbsrp  and 
Others  -Rnlosjlstra   Letter    Sent  by 
INr.  William  T.  Harris. 
Saturday.    May   25,    was   the  »2d   anni- 
versary   of    the    birth    of    Ralph    Waldo 
Emerson,   and'  the  event   was  celebrated 
in    Concord    by    a    memorial    meeting   of 
the  Haturday  Club  In  the  Concord  Home 
school. 

By  8  o'clock  P.  M.  the  spacious  rooms 
of  the  school  were  well  filled  with  a  rep- 
resentative audience  of  the  club  and  Its 
Invited  guests.  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Bartlett, 
In  a  few  well  chosen  words,  opened  the 
exercises  of  the  evening.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  pre- 
faced his  remarks  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  way  In  which  he  Mrst  made 
the  acqalntsn-e  of  the  poet,  and  then 
proceeded  to  resd  extrscts  from  his 
Journals,  giving  converse t Ions  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Kmerson.  Interspersed 
mlth  anecdotes  and  personal  reminis- 
cences of  grest  interest,  and  concluding 
with  an  estimate  of  Emerson's  charac- 
ter and  genius. 
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)»h»  by.  In  find   the  writing*  of   Kalpn  Waldo 

Kmerton   sepsratlng    from    the   other    writings 

if  thia  century  by  wider  and  wider  Interrals. 

Tbla  la  notably  IIktim  with   bis  prose   wrlt- 

nffs.    but    eminently    ao    with    bla    poetry.      I 

nlok    tbnt    when    tho    literary    critic    of    thia 

enlurv    shftll    appear,    be   will   select    F.mcraon 

'rom  all   others  ua   the   representative  poet  In 

hese  later  days,   for  the  poet   In  measured   In 

,ila    merit   by    his    power    to    turn    the    prosaic 

facts   of    bla   day    Into    aplrltnal    symbols.     He 

uiUNt    make    what    la    opaque    and    uierhanlcal 

In    Itn  nature    transparent   and    illustrative   of 

the  soul. 

New.  Mr.  Kmcrson.  It  cpiiih  1o  me,  has  ele- 
vated Into  |wwtlr  significance  out  of  Ibelr 
prosaic  commonplace  a  hundred  facta  or 
eventa  where  other  poela  of  (his  century,  leas 
fortuiiHte  In  their  genius,  have  liwn  able  to 
spiritualize  only  l<».  or  perhaps  only  one.  I 
will  Illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  brlpf  com- 
mentary upon  the  abort  poem  called  "Daya." 
From  year  to  year  I  have  derived  great  splrt- 
«il  nourishment  from  this  poem. 
"What  Is  more  prosaic  than  the  succession  ot 
the  daya.  especially  when  united  to  the 
prosaic  commonplaces  of  life  -"Solomon 
(•rundy.  born  on  Monday,  christened  on  Tues- 
day, married  on  Wednesday."  etc..  or  even 
(on  the  bint  of  Mra.  Whllney)  "The  Seven 
Afrr-s"  of  Shakespeare? 

"Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
creep  on  with  their  petty  pace,  and  all  our 
yesterdays  have  Unfiled  fools  to  dusty  death." 
Who  enn  make  the  succe.-slon  of  daya  po- 
elle? 

In  Hie  first  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(December.  l&Vfti  were  printed  four  abort 
poems  contributed  by  Mr.  Kmerson.  One  of 
them,  "Brabina,"  achieved  celebrity  at  once, 
by  rcwon  of  lis  plain,  terse  atatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Bbagavad  filtu."  It  la.  In 
fact,  a  very  complete  summary  in  four  stanzaa 
of  the  1*  chanters  of  the  "Bhaguvad  tilta." 
"If  the  red  alayer  think  he  alays.  or  If  the 
alaln  think  he  is  alain,"  excited  the  risibility 
of;  the  average  American  Phllstlnc  and  drew 
out  parodies  from  the  newspaper  i>octs  all  over 
the  country. 

Very  few  persons  at   that  epoch  had  any  ac- 

?iwintance  whatever  with  oriental  literature, 
n  these  daya  of  eaoteMo  Buddhism,  tbcoso- 
phy  and  "The  Ugbt  of  Asia."  the  appear- 
ance of  aucl)  a  poem  would  not  excite  mirth. 

The  other  three  |>oems  Included  "The  Bora- 
many  tiirl."  "The  Charllsla'  Complaint"  and 
"The  Daya." 

The  poem  "Days'*  opens  with  a  beautiful 
noetic  flr^ire.  A  long  proix>cslon  of  inuCled 
forms,  like  "barefoot  dervishes, "'  are  w>>'U  ap- 
proaching and  departing,  each  with  bla  f.n-s 
n  aaked,  bo  as  to  conceal  it.i  expression.  T1>cf-» 
are  the  "Days"  personified.  Their  file  stretches 
out  to  endlcey  extent ;  it  conies  from  eternity, 
passes  by  us.  and  proceeds  on  to  eternity;  livft 
each  day  hrinrsi  with  It  "pifts"  to  tnortnl 
men  and   women— gifta  adapted   to  gratify   all 

desires. 

Here   a    worthy    and    poetic    finur*  «1s    found 

after    all    the    ancs.    which    will    convert    tbs 

ii»mnio?.:>lnce   proecr-.'on    of    the    days    Into    a 

I  solemn  erven- ■•-  Iil  march,   the  arrival  ood  do- 

'  partnre  of  v  ■   .Ttnnltl^tt  to  men. 

I      But  whit  »:•„';  urtwnltlrfl  are  brought  by  these 

1  alately    f.-urra,    the   days?    Here    the    foncord 

|*>ct  glvea   hln   eshnuntlve   lint    of   foni    thlnjjs 

that    are   oCTered    by    the   Divine    Belns    to    hit- 

I   minify.    It  is  a  mile  of  benefits,  renchlr.™  from 

■   the  earth  to  the  Used  stars.  Nay,  It  trenr.eftnds 

the  atom,    for   It    or?ers   to  ra<  h  •  i.'inn    "bread. 

i    kingdom,  atora  and  sky   th.it   holdn  theni   all.'' 

'    Here  U  "bread"   for  the  tensest.     Dread  stands 

•s  a  typ*  of  all  pood  thln.vi  tbnt   may  come  to 

man's  body,    all   Ibat   may   minister   to  his  ap- 

in'tlte  for  fiv>d,   clothing,   shelter,    amusement 

and  pleasure. 

Then  the  next  step,  "kingdoms."  Includes 
all  objeeta  of  ambition.  It  Is  the  man's  ego- 
tism of  B^insbnerkS  that  craves  power,  deslrea 
to  cnln  Influence,  desires  to  accentuate  bla  In- 
llvlduallty. 

A  worthy  ambition  may  desire  fam*  for 
Brest  de«-ds.  for  high  thoughts,  for  discoveries 
In  s.-lence,  for  eph-s  and  dramas.-  But  iindei 
this  second  bend  come  all  objects  of  ambition. 
The  days  offer  opportunltr  for  the  human  be 
inc  to  provide  himself  with  bodily  gratifies, 
tlons  ami  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition. 
But  there  sre  two  higher  elassea  of  objeeta 
for  nisn.     He  may  use  the  opportunities  which 


the  days  bring  hlin  for  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  and  beauty  and  holiness.  He  may  at- 
tain toe  "stars"  of  insight  Into  the  truth,  ot 
the  disciplined  will  which  "makes  for  right- 
eousness. '  and  of  the  aesthetic  sense  that 
turns  all  prosaic  objects  In  this  world  Into 
transparent  lenses  through  which  the  dlvlur 
beauty  ,1a  seen  revealed.  These  "stars"  sr« 
highest  good  things,  but  the  "sky"  is  full  ot 
them. 

The  gracious  OSod.  In  sending  us  the  days 
with  their  opportunities,  does  not  limit  ua  '  tr 
some  of  these  highest  things,  but  offers  Uf 
from  bis  bounty  tbc  whole  of  them.  In  fa«-t. 
the  more  we  pet  of  ihviv  high  things  th* 
easier  it  Is  to  get  others  of  equal  or  greatei 
value.  He.  there-fore,  offers  us  the  "sky  that 
holds  them   all."     He  offera  us.   too,   himself. 

This  flagttltt'-atlnu  of  the  "gifts"  which  th* 
"solemn"  procession  of  »ne  days  offer  to  out 
choice  is  not  only  a  poetic  conception  of  great 
Iteauty.  hut  It  Is  a  philosophical  classification 
of   the    ideals   of   humanity. 

The  porm  in  flu  first  six  lines  gives  us  this 
picture  of  the  days  and  the  ceremonial  pomp 
or  solemn  procession  In  which  they  take  part 
and  Its  aignlfh-ancc  to  human  beluga.  The  last 
five  lines  express  the  disappointment  which 
each  human  being  iniiRt  feel  when  he  compares 
his  divine  opportunities  with  Ills  slender 
achievement.  He  tells  us  that  he  watched 
the  pomp  In  his  pleached  garden,  looking  up 
through  the  interwovened  branches  of  the  fruit 
trees.  He  forgot  his  morning  wishes,  and  took 
only  a  "few  hcrfm  and  apples."  accepting 
"bread"  Instead  of  "kingdoms"  or  "stara"  or 
the  nll-i-ontainlng  "sky."  The  day  turned 
and  departed  In  silence.  But  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  i3>e  terrible  s<*orn  under  bpr  sol- 
emn fillet  as  she  turned  away.  Her  s<-orn  an- 
swered ha<k  the  scorn  with  which  her  highest 
gifts   had    been   rejected. 

"Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocrltlc  Days, 
MiifHed  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes. 
And  marching  single  in  sn  endlers  file. 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  In  their  hands. 
To  each  tihey  offer  gift*  after  his  will  — 
Bread,    kingdoms,    stars,    and    sky    that    holds 

them  all. 
I    In  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 
Forgot  my  morning  wirhes.  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  snd  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  snd  tiPTKirioA  silent.     I  too  Isle 
ruder  her  eolemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn." 

Very  Imly  yours,  W.  T.  HARRIS. 


ETJEPSOy   THE    YOUXO. 

Tfccro  Is  q  lively  esporfonco  of  pleasure  fo 
old  rcc/lora  of  EiT.orcon  In  tfco  no-nr  cr~"jra  by 
tho  tczo  of  Concord  v/hich  brv/o  fccca  brought 
out  of  tho  obrcurlty  of  tlhoir  mniur.criptealat- 
«BC3  in  tho  Harvard  library  end  p^blififcod  to  a 
littlo  rod  boo!;  with  nn  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Halo,  Uv.  Jcriah  P.  Culncy  br,3  ehor/n  Dr. 
Kclo  tbe  original  cold  inodrl  vrblch  his  father 
received  £3  flrr-t  r:lao  for  a  Dr>v7doln  "dlcr.arta- 
ticn"  v;bon  Eroovron  too!:Itho  crcorsd  prizo:  in 
tbcr.o  days  tbls  V7C3  but  thirty  dollars.  Thl« 
pair  of  oc:ays  a  year  apart  must  bo  r^rroached 
In  tho  cslElt  of  eymrathy  end  \7lth  tho  thousht 
that  tboy  aro  tho  \7cr!i  of  a  boy.  Altboaoh  he 
becarae  a  rjrrat  philo^ophor,  theco  ec3ay§  are 
distinctly  the  el  ft  of  Emerson  tbo  Young  to 
our  latter-day  enjoyment.  It  will  not  do  to 
open  tbo  flnit  one.  on  "The  Character  of  Bocra- 
tca,'*  with  the  reflection  that,  af  tor  all,  Emerson 
eald  all  that  he  had  to  cay  about  Socrates  in 
maturer  form  In  his  later  life.  In  tbat  mood 
the  reader  will  mlcs  the  froshnees  of  pleasure 
in  this  document  of  youth.  It  it  a  fashion 
nowadays  to  look  up  all  the  little  jiotbtnes  of 
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than  the  lint,  at  least,  bat  both  mast  have 
been  somewhat  bothersome  to  the  oommittee 
on  award,  from  their  serene  frankness.  Bot^ 
■bowed  nioh  tremendous  mental  grasp 
none  the  leM  that  It  was  Impoeelble 
not  to  glre  them  the  Important  recognition 
whloh  ther  leoeired.  In  these  dare,  when  a 
noble  few,  tb~*  cleverest  young  minds  at  Har- 
yard,  are  siaggling  with  the  great  ethical 
problem  whloh  the  oloee  of  the  century  brings 
them— of  the  new  adjustment  of  Ideas  of  the 
Interrelation  '.  t  the  psychical  and  the  physical 
(•ymbollssd  In  a  manner  In  the  new  laboratory 
study  of  psyohology)— there  }s  a  peooilar  edge 
to  the  pleasure  of  reading  what  Emerson  wrote 
at  eighteen  of  the  stndy  of  morals:  "Brery 
dismission  of  this  solenoe  carries  with  it  this 
recommendation—that  it  Is  a  new  assertion  of 
the  highest  human  privileges  i  that  Indepen- 
dently of  the  yiew  whioh  It  opens,  we  only  be- 
gin •peculations  whioh  we  shall  continue  In 
more  exalted  states  of  existence. "  The  deep- 
est need,  the  most  enduring  desire  of  *U  hu- 
man hind  Is  there  asserted,  with  the  passionate 
certainty  of  youtb,  yet  coming  today  not  un- 
like a  yolce  from  the  more  exalted  state  of 
existence  that  Emerson  has  attained. 


EMERSON  CELEBRATION 


Concord    Pays     Homage     on 
Anniversary 

Throngs  at  Morning  and  Afternoon 
Observance 


The  School  Children*  Recite  His 
Writings 


Address  by   Professor   LeB.  R.    Briggs  of 
Harvard 


Tributes  by  Col.  Higginson  and   Senator 
Hoar 


Samuel  Hoar,  Professors  Norton  and  James 
Speak 


Oatherlng     In     First     Pariah     Meeting1 
House 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  May  2T»— Emerson's  centennlsl 
birthday  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  his 
old  home  town  of  Concord  today  with  exer- 
cises which  begun  with  an  Interesting  gath- 


188 
erlng  of  school  children  In  the  forenoon, 
and  will  end  this  evening  with  a  banquet. 
The  celebration  was  planned  by  the  Social 
Circle,  the  local  society  of  which  the  great 
philosopher  was  a  member  for  forty-two 
years,  and  a  commltte  consisting  of  Samuel 
Hoar,  Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald.  Edward  J. 
Bartlett,  William  L.  Eaton  and  Thomas 
llollls  had  the  day  In  charge.  Mr.  Eaton,  a 
member  of  the  Social  Circle,  is  superinten- 
dent of  .schools  In  Concord,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  observance  by  the  schools.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  10.30  A.  M.  In  the 
town  hall,  where  in  seats  forming  two  great 
banke  on  the  platform  and  also  occupying 
most  of  the  floor  space,  were  pupils  of  the 
three  private  schools  of  Concord— the  Mid- 
dlesex, the  Concord  Horn©  School  and  Mies 
White's— and  the  High,  Emerson  and  West 
Concord  public  schools.  Teachers  and 
frlundfl  occupied  the  remaining  Moor  seats 
and  places  In  the  balcony. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Tewksbury  of  the  Trinitarian 
Congregational  Church.  Rev.  L.  B.  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Rev. 
Henry  K.  Hannah  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  R*v.  Walter  W.  Campbell  of  the 
I'nlott  Church,  Concord  Junction;  Rev.  B. 
J.  Morlarty  and  Rov.  M.  J.  Scsnlon  of  St. 
Bernard's  Church,  and  Rev.  William  J. 
Butt,  chaplain  of  the  Concord  Reformatory, 
occupied  seats  on  the  platform  with  school 
committeemen  of  Concord  and  surrounding 
towns  and  members  of  the  Social  Circle. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson.  Mrs.  Edith  Forbes 
and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  represented 
the  Emerson  family.  The  only  decorations 
for  the  hall  were  the  groat  American  flags 
which  draped  the  front  of  the  platform, 
and  sprays  and  bouquets  of  wild  flowera. 

The  programme  opened  with  singing  of 
"Pilgrim  Fathers"  by  all  the  schools,  under 
the  leadership  of  F.  W.  Archibald.  Then 
Mr.  Eaton  made  a  brief  Introductory  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Eaton  said  that  the  people  who 
knew  Emerson  as  a  friend  and  townsman 
thought  the  school  pupils  should  have  a 
meeting  In  special  commemoration  for  the 
Concord  philosopher,  andj^maiJtaj4aiy|t  tha  , 
town  hall  In  which  It  was  held  had  often 
resounded  with  Hmenon's  voice.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  gathering  hoped,  he  said,  that 
the  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  for  Emer- 
son felt  by  the  elders  would  descend  to  the 
young  people,  and  they  wished  to  impress 
on  the  younger  generation  that  the  duty 
of  cherishing  the  memories  and  Ideals  of 
Emerson  as  a  resident  of  Concord  would 
fall  to  them.  "What  is  it  that  makes  a  man 
great?"  he  asked,  In  adding  eulogistic  re- 
marks, and  he  answered  his  question  by 
saying,  "It  Is  he  who  more  clearly  than  all 
others  expresses  the  Ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  time."  Mr.  Eaton  urged  the  yqung 
people  to  think  of  Emerson  as  a  great  man, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  his  writings, 
to  follow  him  to  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
to  remember  that  he  was  one  who  as  a  man 
rose  above  his  work. 

Mr.  Eaton  spoke  of  a  town  tradition  that 
Emerson,  when  he  first  came  to  Concord, 
more  than  once  could  be  seen  standing  In 
the    (own   grocery",    where  a    druggist   now 
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Emerson's  marvellous  elocution  and  the 
carrying  power  of  his  voice,  and  the  part 
of  his  address  In  which  the  philosopher 
spoke  of  his  love  for  boys.  Mr.  Baton  said 
the  committee  naturally  turned  to  one  who 
-^i-^elLJtnown  and  well  loved  as  having 
a  knowledge  of  boys  and  young  men. 

Dean  Brlfgs  said  that  now  and  then  we 
meet  a  man  who  affects  us  like  the  first 
view  of  the  ocean.  Nothing  on  earth  affects 
us  like  the  soul  of  a  great  man,  and  when 
this  soul  was  good  it  shone  out  in  his  fare. 
Such  a  great  man  wan  Emerson,  a  lover  of 
beauty  and  truth,    lie  was  a  poet  who  loved 

JKhsL  h*  »aw  &.nd  told  what  he  saw  as 
no  one  else  could.  Home,  or  you  may  not 
think  of  him  as  much  of  a  poet,  said  the 
denn,  for  his  verse  is  often  rough  and  crude. 
Emerson  wrote  of  himself  an  a  poet— "of 
low  order,  no  doubt,  but  a  poet,"  "a  mere 
writer  on  thin  empty  America  before  the 
arrival  of  the  poets."  When  he  wrote  prose 
he  thought  of  a  sentence  by  Itself  without 
considering  its  relation  to  opier  sentences, 
and  he  considered  single  lines  of  verse  In 
much  the  same  detached  way.  Yet  Dean 
lirlggs  said  he,  for  one,  would  prefer  to 
give  up  any  other  poetry  of  America  rather 
than  Emerson's. 

It  was  not  cheerfulness  or  music  which 
made  Emerson  a  poet.  It  was  high  thought 
Joined  with  an  almost  perfect  sense  of  use 
of  the  right  word.  Emerson  has  said  more 
memorable  things  than  any  other  American 
writer.  The  dean  gave  an  example  of  Em- 
erson's beautiful  language  by  reading  a 
very  interesting  letter  once  written  by 
Emerson  to  a  little  girl  In  Plymouth,  a 
friend  of 'the  lady  whom  Emerson  after- 
ward married;  and  quoted  from  many  of 
the  published  poems.  The  dean  thought 
Emerson's  greatest  patriotic  poem  was 
"Voluntaries"  of  the  South  and  the  North 
In  slavery  times.  Emerson  himself  was 
greatest  not  as  poet  or  philosopher,  but  In 
walking  among  men. 

Dean  Brlggs  said  that  Emerson  was  a 
man  who,  'though  he  had  known  weakness, 
kept  himself  strong.  "To  have  known  him 
as  an  old  man,"  continued  the  dean,  "as  I 
knew  him,  I  count  a  privilege.  In  his  pres- 
ence It  was  easier  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a 
coward.  He  was  the  helper  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  All  who  felt  his  In- 
fluence were  thereby  refined.  This  gentle 
scholar  was  a  man  who  In  spired  others 
with  his  manliness.  He  believed  In  work, 
«uch  as  left  no  time  for  worrying." 

Dean  Brlgga  closed  with  a  statement  of 
Emerson's  doctrine  of  self-reliance,  relat- 
ing how  he  urged  the  necessity  of  being 
oneeelf,  and  said  that  there  Is  no  room  in 
Emerson's  philosophy  for  the  sickly  or  the 
indisposed,  but  that  he  called  on  all  to  get 
health,  and  urged  that  nil  muK  have  the 
cheerfulness  of  wisdom. 

The  exercise  closed  with  the  singing  by 
all  the  pphool  of  the  "Concord  Hymn," 
*M.g  In  the  town  hall  for  the  first  time  on 
July  4,  1857,  and  the  singing  of  the  "Gloria" 
from  Mosurt's  twelfth  mass  by  pupils  of 
the  High  School. 
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AFTERNOON  EXERCISES 

Meeting,  in  the  First  Parish  Church  Pre- 
sided Over  by  Samuel  Hoar,  Who  Made 
the  Introductory  Speech— Noteworthy 
Addresses  Heard  by  a  Crowded  Audience 

The  afternoon  exerclres  were  held  in  the 
S?J  h7,9e  °[  the  First  Parish,  ticket- 
holders  bring  admitted  between  two  and 
threo  o  clock,  and  the  general  public  after 
three  o  dock.  Concord,  always  a  Mecca 
for  sightseers,  had  throughout  lh«  morn- 
\»S  neon  alive  with  parties,  who  visited  all 

1»  .i?  .  .°.UBeB  flnd  the  BCone  of  ^e'  battle 
at  the  bridge,  and  ate  their  luncheon  on  the 
Common  or  near  the  Minute  Men's  Monu- 
ment. By  two  o'clock  members  of  these 
parties,  and  others  t^io  cum«T  In  by  the 
railroad  or  electric  enrs.  began  to  gather 
outside  the  church,  and  when  the  doors 
were  finally  opener!  the  building  was  soon 
filled. 

The  programme,  which  was  beautifully 
printed  with  a  splendid  heliotypo  portrait 
of  Emerson  on  the  cover,  was  as  follows: 

pL«vfT!n,1ertthe  d,p«nJ?n  of  Thomas  W.  Burette 

Prayer— Rev.  Loren  11.  MacDonnld. 

introductory  address— Samuel  Hoar. 

Address— Profewor  Charles  Kllnt  Norton. 

Adrtre**— Thomas  Wentworth  Hlfrgin^on 

Hinging— "Sons:  of  Destiny,"  Frlodrfoh  HHldorlln* 
translated  Into  ISnglfsh  by  Rev.  J.  Trnutbeck1 
music  by  Urohma;  aunjj  by  Concord  Chora 
Association. 

Addro*8— Profo88or  William  .Tame* 

Address — Henntor  George  Frlr.b.'e  Hoar 

Hinging— Seventy- Eighth  Psalm:  by  congregation, 

"My  tonguo  by  Inspiration  taught  thall  parable* 
unfold." 

After  the  opening  exercises  Samuel  Hoar 
arose  to  make  the  introductory  address.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  S.VMUEL  HOAR 
Neighbors    and    Friends:      It    is    a    rare 
event     In     the     life     of     a     New     England 
town     when,     by  a  common  Impulse,     men 
pause     to     celberate     the .  anniversary     of 
the  birth  of  one  of  Its  citizens.     With  pa- 
triotic  pride   and   deep  and   tender  feeling, 
we  are  accustomed  to  recur  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  the  pathetic  story  of  those  set- 
tlements in   the  wilderness    of   which   this 
In  Concord  was  the  type,  and  we  note  with 
high  appreciation  that  what  was  then  sown 
here  In  weakness  has  been  raised  In  power 
again  and  yet  again. 

And  we  also  esteem  It  a  priceless  heri- 
tage, worthy  of  continued  celebration,  that 
when  in  the  providence  of  Ood  It  became 
necessary  that  the  might  of  England  should 
be  "fronted  and  driven  back,"  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  which  ths 
Fathers  had  sown  the  seed,  there  was  thon 
found  here  the  fertile  field  and  the  hus- 
bandmen ready  for  the  harvest.  These 
strengthening  memories  are  a  part  of  our 
local  history. 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  least  of  the  claims 
of  Concord  to  fame  that  out  from  her  loins 
should  have  sprung  the  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leader  and  emancipator  of 
America. 
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mu*t  be  obeyed,  for  I  cannot  disregard 
those  voices',  n u<] Into  to  myself  alone,  which 
bid  mo  to  sny  what  I  can.  Thla  society, 
with  modesty  generated  by  over  one  hun- 
dred nr.J  twenty  yearn  of  life  In  Concord, 
leenlla  wha:  Emerson  himself  recorded  of  It 

In  !M4: 

"M'lfh  the  best  society  I  have  ever 
known  Ip  •'•  elub  In  Concord  called  the 
Rnrln!  Circle,  consisting  always  of  twenty- 
five  of  our  citizens,  doctor,  sawyer,  farmer, 
trnd<  r,  miller,  mechanic,  el.?.,  .«ollde?t  ot 
nvn.  who  yield  the  ao:id?st  of  go.islp." 

it  phoiild  be  added  that  no  member  of  the 
PorJa'  <'lrcle  now  living  wa.«;  a  number 
wb»i;  those  words  were  written. 

The  earliest  misfortune  In  Mr.  ErnerFon'B 
life,  which,  however,  ho  did  ali  he  could 
»r>  counteract  In  aft^r  years,  was  that  he 
was  n<it  born  In  C  moord. 

The  record  which  lixes  the  time  o*  b!s 
birth  ppeaks  cf  thr^  successive  events, 
and  U  found  In  his  father's  diary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"May  2T<,  1W\1.  Mr.  Puffer  preached  his 
1 'Kleciion  Hcrmni'  to  gnat  nce-e|»«.j»r,r;». 
ThU  day  .ili'o.  whilst  I  w«  a'  dj n:mr  n: 
Governor  Strong's,  my  ton,  Ksipli  Wa!«lo, 
Wii/>  born.  Mrs.  E.  we!!.  Club  at  Mr. 
Adams's." 

80  we,   too,  divide  our  ceremonies   todnv 
in  three  parts — an   acceptable  discourse  In 
the  morning;  a  symposium  after  noon;  and 
a  meeting  of  the  club  In  the  evening. 

Ills  father,  the  Rev.  William  Emerson, 
who  In  1803  was  the  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  died  In  1811.  when  Ralpn 
Waldo  was  eight  years  old.  His  mother, 
left  a  widow  with  six  children  and  In  nar- 
row circumstances,  was  a  woman  of  htga 
character,  who  under  great  difficulties 
reared  and  educated  her  family.  When 
they  were  without  food  for  a  day  she  sus- 
tained them  with  stories  of  herolo  endur- 
ance. His  grandfather,  William  Emerson, 
minister  of  this  town,  builder  of  the  "OH 
Manse,"  In  which  his  children  were  born, 
addressed  and  encouraged  the  minute  men 
on  the  Common  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
Nineteenth  of  April,  17T5,  was  witness  and 
recorder  of  the  fight  at  the  bridge.  Jolne.i 
the  army  at  Tlconderoga  as  chaplain,  and 
died  of  camp-fever  In  1770.  ' 

The  only  grandfather  Mr.  Emerson  ever 
knew  was  Dr.  Exra  Ripley,  minister  in  this 
town    for    nearly    sixty-three    years,    who 
married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor  and 
lived  In  the  Old  Manse,  where  Mr.  Emerson 
came  ae  a  boy  on  frequent  visits,  attending 
school,  and    forming    the   acquaintance    of 
the  families  of   the   town   and    the   fields, 
trees  and  meadows  which  were  Flslntimate" 
friends    during    his    long    life.      His    bio- 
graphical  sketch  of  Dr.    Ripley,    published 
among  the   memoirs  of   the  Social   Circle, 
■hows  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
character  and  manners  of  a  sturdy   New 
England   minister   of    the   old    school,   and 
does  not  fall  to  note  the  humorous  side  of 
It*  subject. 

milr'  Emer-on  entered  Harvard  College  In 
1*17,  was' president's  freshman  under  Pres- 
ident Klrkland,  which  office  entitled  him  to 


a  room  rent-free,  earned  needed  money  a* 
a  waiter  In  Commons,  held  severs 
scholarships,  withdrew  with  his  claw 
from  college  in  his  sophomore  yeai 
because  some  of  Its  members  wer< 
expelled  for  a  fight  with  freshmen, 
returned  and  graduated  about  midway 
In  his  class  in  1821,  and  was  Its  class  poet. 
Ho  taught  school,  studied  for  the  ministry, 
wiih  ordained  In  1820  and  preached,  was 
threatei  ed  by  sorious  sickness,  becamo  as- 
sociate pnstor  with  Rev.  Henry  Ware  In  the 
Second  Church  In  Boston  tthe  old  church  of 
Cotton  Mather),  sepatated  hlmsdf  there- 
from. In  18.12,  refused  offers  of  settlement 
from  other  societies,  nnd  came  to  Concord 
with  his  mother  to  board  at  the  Old  Manse 
In  the  fall  of  1834,  when  he  wus  thirty-one 
years  of  age. 

Ha  came  to  be  the  seer  and  prophet  and 
poet,  the  teacher  nnd  spokesman  of  this 
town.  On  its  great  occasions  he  appeared 
for  It  and  not  only  Illumined  the  events 
of  which  he  spoke  but  made  those  events 
vocal  and  perpetuated  them  In  humnn  mem- 
ory. His  address  on  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  settlement  of  the  town  Is 
enslly  the  first  of  Its  kind.  It  should  bo 
read  here  to  each  successive  generation  on 
the  twelfth  of  September,  even  as  the  Dec- 
laration ot  Independence  Is  rend  In  our 
towns  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was  de- 
livered on  Saturday,  Sept.  12,  1K1T»,  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  old.  He  drove  to 
Plymouth  on  the  fourteenth,  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lydla  Jackson,  and  drove  back 
on  the  fifteenth  with  his  wife,  to  the  house 
which  he  had  bought  0,1  the  Cambridge 
turnpike,   to  live  there  tho  rest  of  his  life. 

Of  the  farm,  as  he  called  It,  on  which 
he  lived,  he  subsequently  wrote  thus: 

"When  I  bought  my  farm  I  did  not  know 
what  a  bargain  I  had  In  the  blue  birds, 
bobolinks  and  thrushes,  which  were  not 
charged  In  the  bill.  As  little  did  I  guess 
what  sublime  mornings  and  sunsets  I  was 
buying,  what  reaches  of  landscape,  and 
what  tteld3  and  lanes  for  a  tramp.  Neither 
did  I  fully  consider  what  an  Indescribable 
luxury  Is  our  Indian  River,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  village  sireet  and  to  which 
every  house  on  that  long  street  has  a  back 
door  which  leads  down  through  the  garden 
to  the  river  bank,  where  a  skiff  or  dory 
gives  you,  all  summer,  access  to  enchant- 
ments new  every  day,  and,  all  winter,  to 
miles  of  Ice  for  the  skater.  Still  less  did  I 
know  what  good  and  true  neighbors  I  was 
buying;  men  of  thought  and  virtue,  some 
of  them  known  the  country  through  for 
their  learning,  or  subtlety,  or  action  or  pa- 
triotic power,  but  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  long  before  the  country  did;  and 
other  men,  not  known  widely,  but  known 
at  home,  farmers,  not  doctors  of  laws,  but 
doctors  of  land,  skilled  In  turning  a  swamp 
or  a  sandbank  Into  a  fruitful  field,  and 
where  witch  grass  and  nettles  grew  caus- 
ing a  forest  of  apple  trees  or  miles  of  corn 
and  rye  to  thrive  I  do  not  know  what 
groups  of  Interesting  school  boys  and  fair 
school  girls  were  to  greet  me  In  the  high- 
way, and  to  tako  hold  of  one's  heart  at  the 
school  exhibitions."  J 
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hU:  the  subject  I  have  forgotten,  its  doc- 
trines probably  I  did  not  appreciate;  I  was 
no  doubt  charmed,  as  always,  by  the  music 
of  his  volea  and  the  felicity  of  his  diction. 
Perhaps  he  wft*  arguing  for  concentration 
of  effort.  Ho  turned  from  the  pages  of  'Ms 
manuscript,  which  like  a  handful  of  pearls, 
he  would  seem  to  take  one  by  one  at  ran- 
dom and  discourse  upon,  and,  hesitating  a 
moment  as  he  looked  out  upon  his  audience, 
smiled,  and  said.  "No  man.  says  the  Italian 
proverb,  can  carry  more  than  three  water- 
melons under  one  arm."  The  memory  of 
this  anecdote  served  a  Rood  end  thirty 
years  afterward,  and  furnished  an  apt  Illus- 
tration of  the  helpless  condition  of  a  wlt- 
nees  who  had  unsuccessfully  ventured  on  a 
number  of  falsehoods  In  testifying  to  an 
Important  transaction. 

Ho  was  for  many  years  on  our  school 
committee.  He  regularly  attended  the  town 
meetings  and  occasionally  took  active  part 
in  the  discussions.  We  remember  his  speak- 
ing words  of  high  encouragement  and 
patriotic  fervor  to  a  company  of  young  men 
of  this  town  who  were  starting  for  the 
front  In  the  Civil  War.  These  words  were 
spoken  on  tho  Common  to  the  descendants 
of  the  men  for  whom  his  grandfather  had 
done  a  similar  service  on  the  same  spot 
nearly  ninety  years  before. 

And  when  the  town  dedicated  Its  monu- 
ment to  /those  who  wsnt  and  did  not  return, 
we  spontaneously  turned  again  to  the  kind- 
ness which  never  failed  us. 

He  had  long  service  on  the  library  com- 
mitteo  of  the  town.  He  delivered  also  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  our  new  Public 
Library  In  1878.  He  was  a  member  of  this 
parish,  had  during  all  Ms  life  here  a  pew, 

in  which  he  sat  witn  ms  family  whenever 
he  went  to  church. 

Ho  acknowledged  Ms  own  Indebtedness  to 
three  women  of  high   character    nr.d   rare 
attainments,    not    of   Ms      own      immediate 
family:  his  Aunt  Mary   Moody  Fmerson.  of 
whom    h<     wrote.    "Hh*    rjnv«    hik,,»     coun- 
Mli'.      1;    wh   til"    pti'-ii"^    of   rf»:,i!n    o.iya 
to   have   thl-    Immeasurably    hl^h    Ht.ir.dard 
Indicated    t<i      their      childhood,    n    blessing 
which  nothing  else  In  education  could  sup- 
ply;"   Mrs.    Samuel    Ripley,    or    whom    he 
f-ald,  "Tho  klndnesr  and   genius  that   blend 
their  light  In  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Ripley  Inspire 
m<j    with    Home     feeling    of     unworthlness, 
at      least      with      Impatience      of      dolnj: 
so    little  to  deserve    so    much    conttdenoe;  • 
and    of    Elisabeth    Hoar    he    recorded    In 
Ms  Journal,  "I  havo  no  other  friend  whom 
I  moro  wish  to  ho  Immortal  than  she;   an 
Inlluence  I  cannot  spare,' but  must  always 
have  at  hand  for  recourse." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  an  Idealist,  he  was  the 
Idealist  of  our  time,  he  was  "the  man  think. 
Ing,"  but  he  was  more  than  that  to  us. 
He  lived  on  the  lines  his  thought  pur- 
sued; where  his  standard  was  planted,  to 
that  helgnt  he  had  himself  attained;  he  was 
singularly  free  from  self-assertion;  ho 
►ought  for,  and  seemed  eager  to  rocognlzo, 
the  superiority  of  others,  and  lived  among 
us  here  as  other  men  lived.  It  la  our 
*reat  felicity  that  he  lived  here.     Ho  bound 
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us  to  Mm  by  the  completeness  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of 
his  life  and  by  the  message  of  good  hope 
which  he  continually  guve.  The  supremo 
test  of  the  neighbor  proved  his  worth,  Did 
not  our  own  8am  Stapler,  say  of  him  thai 
he  was  "a  first-rate  neighbor,  and  one  who 
always  kept  his  fences  up."  And  ha  him- 
self said,  "Thoao  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
In  communities,  believe  in  neighborhoods 
and  that  the  kingdom,  of  heaven  may  con- 
sist of  such." 


EMERSON  AS  A  REFORMER 


Tribute  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
—Freedom  to  Think  and  Liberty  to  Utter 
the  Creed  That  Made  Emerson  the  Leader 
—"Nature"  Broke  the  Thraldom  of  Puri- 
tanism 


Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  tho  next 
speaker,  took  as  his  subject,  "Emorson  us 
a  Reformer."    His  address  was  as  follows: 

It  Is  difficult  to  open  a  newspaper  today, 
crammed,  like  every  other  journal,  with  eu- 
loglums  upon  one  man,  without  recalling 
that  fine  passage  in  Landor's  "Pericles  and 
Aspasia"  where  Pericles  says  of  Athens,  "1 
remember  this  great  and  illustrious  city, 
when  there  was  but  one  voice  within  Its 
walls  and  the  stranger  entering  Its  gates 
arid  parsing  through  the  empty  streets  sa'd 
to  himself  'Demosthenes  is  speaking  to  the 
pfuple.'  "  But  one  voice  speaks  to  us  today 
and  all  that  we  run  do  Is  in  our  humbler 
Individual  tones  to  echo  it.  The  part  which 
has  been,  ns  I  understand,  assigned  for  me 
to  speak  upon  Is  that  of  "Emerson  as  a  Re- 
former." 

In  viewing  him  thus  wc  may  well  recall 
{other  Taylor,  the  famous  preacher  to  sail- 
op*  in  Roston.  wh...  when  criticised  bv 
*nm,.  follow  Methodists  for  being  a  friend  of 
Kmerson.  though  he  was  a  mnn  who,  they 
thought,  must  surely  g,t  to  hell,  roplled.  "It, 
does  look  so;  but  I  nm  sure  of  one  thing; 
If  Emerson  goes  to  hell  it  will  change  th* 
climate  there  and  emigration  will  pet  that 
way."*  The  wide-spread  commemorations  of 
this  month  show  that  Father  Taylor,  us 
usual,  was  right,  ft  Implies  that  Emerson 
was  not  merely  a  technical  reformer  but 
stood  to  th*  world  ns  a  vital  Influence  and 
represented  the  general  attitude  of  reform. 
Above  nil  thought  rl*ea  the  freedom  to 
think;  above  all  utterance  ranks  the  lib- 
erty to  utter.  The  man  who  first  asserted 
that  liberty  nt  a  given  time  and,  In  assert- 
ing it,  made  it  attractive  und  convincing, 
became  the  leader  of  his  period.  It  was 
Emerson  who  did  this  for  us.  From  the 
moment  that  his  volume  called  "Naturo" 
was  published  In  18TM,  tho  thraldom  of  Puri- 
tanism was  broken  and  men  wore  sum- 
moned to  follow  the  Inner  Light.  William 
Penn  and  the  early  Friends  had  stretched 
out  their  hands  for  this  attitude,  but  had 
never  quite  reached  It.  b«  cause  still  some- 
what   fettered    by    Blblo    worship    and    by 
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thnt  we  retired  not  down  the  stairs,  but 
by  dropping  through  a  mysterious  hole  In 
the  slanting  floor  among  the  upper  Beats; 
but  I  remember  very  well  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Kraeraon's  lertnre,  i  was 
gradually  deserted  by  my  fellows  and  Bat 
through  the  lecture  alone.  Being  re- 
proached afterwards  by  my  playmates  for 
thin  want  of  fidelity  to  their  customs,  I 
could  only  plead  that  1  liked  to  hear  that 
man:  and  when  a>ked  If  I  understood  what 
he  said,  I  honestly  replied  "No."  It  now 
seems  to  me  that  not  one  of  his  grown-up 
hearers  could  have  paid  him  a  greater 
compliment.  What  had  reached  me  wus 
the  personality  of  the  man.  Ijong  after 
this,  when  I  read  In  I«oweU's  words,  "Wo 
do  not  go  to  hoar  what  Emerson  says,  so 
much  as  to  hear  Emerson,"  I  felt  that 
this  was  Just  what  1  h  id  done  as  a  child. 

It   was   in  college   that   I   read   his   hooka 
and  reread  them,   but  only  cnme  gradually 
to  recognise  him  as  being  what  he  waa— the 
most  restitute  reformer,  not  excepting  Gar- 
rison, whom  our  nation  had  produced.    This 
conviction   took  definite    form,    perhaps,    al 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation   In    IRtW.    vigien    he      came      last 
amongst    the    speakers   and     selected      foi 
praise  the  last  but  one,  who  had  distinctly 
objected  to  the  word  Christian  as  being  & 
limitation.     Mr.    Emerson,    following,   said: 
"I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
lessons  we  have  heard.     To  many,  to  those 
last  spoken,  I  have  found  so  much  in  com- 
mon with  my  own  thought  that  I  have  little 
left  to  say."     He  said  later  In  his  speech: 
"The  child,  the  young  student,   finds  scope 
In    his    mathematics      and      chemistry    or 
natural   history,   because    he  finds  a   truth 
larger  than  he  Is;  finds  hlmsolf  continually 
Instructed.     But  In  churches,  every  healthy 
and   thoughtful   mind   finds  Itself   In   some- 
thing less;  It  is  checked,  cribbed,  confined." 
Nothing     said      was,    on      the      whole,    so 
trenchant   as   this.       Rev.      Richard     Cecil 
said  In  England,  about  1T7T,   that  "If  one 
good,  upright  man  should  deny  Christianity, 
he  would   do   the   faith   of   England   mors 
harm   than   all   the  sneers   of  Voltaire   or 
all   the  sentlmentallsm   of    Rousseau."     In 
the  sense  in   which   Cecil   used    the   words, 
Emerson  was  that   man.     Dut  the.*©  words 
of  Cecil  were  spoken,   it  must  be   remem- 
bered, a  century  ago,  at  a  time  of  sectarian 
narrowness,    which   it   la    now  hard    to   re- 
call, and  the  word?  faith  and  Christianity 
are  now   habitually    used    In    a    far    wider 
sense.     To  Mr.  Cecil,   Emerson   would  have 
seemed   anti-Chrlstlan;    but    now   a   chorus 
of  Christiana   apeak   hia   praise.      We   have 
tho    testimony    of    Rev.    Mr.    Haskins,    his 
near  kinsman,   that  Mr.  Emerson  preferred 
even   to   apeak   of    rhe    Deity    as    "It,"    and 
nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  his  essen- 
tially reverential   tone  of   mind    than    that 
this  same  kinsman,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  unlmpsached  standing,  was  ao  Impressed 
by  what   Emerson    hnd   oald    that    ho    him- 
self went  on  to  vindicate  thld  pronoun  "It" 
a3  being,  In  Itself,  not  men'r.inglea.i  or  evin 
h reverent,    but   rathe;-   a   «oo,l    so.ection    of 
words,   ss    Mr.    Emerpon    used    u,    standing 
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simply  for  r.nd'jj  ouudpro^etiec*.    We  know 
aim    thnt    v.'hlln    Knu-rson      found      formal 
prayer    at    stalo.-l    intervals    Impoaslble    to 
him.   yet   ho  said,    "As   well   may   the  child 
live   without   Its   mother's   ml  Ik  as  the   soul 
without    prayer."    while   he   »ls*>  said,    "Do 
not  speak  of  God  much.    After  a  very  little 
conversation      on      the     Highest     Nature, 
thoughts  desert  us  and  we  run  Into  forntal- 
Ismr"    He  never  recognised  the  leadership 
of  Jesus  Christ   as   that  of  an   absolutely 
Infallible  guide;  yet  to  show  that  he  guard- 
ed   against    exaggeration    on    this    ground 
also,  we  have  the  remarkable  passage,  pre- 
served  by    Miss   E.    P.    Peabody   from    the 
original    manuscript   of    his    Divinity    Hall 
address,    a   passage    left    out    for    want   of 
time  only,  and  warning  his  hearers  against 
making  truth  a  fanaticism:  "Too  soon  wa 
shall  have  the  puppyism  of  a  pretension  of 
looking   down    on    the   head    of   all   human 
culture;    setting    up    against    Jesus    Christ 
every  little  self -magnified."         « 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  disparage 
Emerson  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
even  in  reform  a  system  maker,  but  was 
fragmentary.  This  trait  seems  to  me,  more 
and  more,  one  of  his  highest  tltlea  to  im- 
mortality. System  makers  are  short  lived; 
each  makes  his  single  contribution,  and  the 
world  passes  on.  They  are  finger  posts  In 
history.  Dut  the  man  who  dares  to  be  him- 
self is  not  the  finger  post,  but  the  runner. 
Who  now  reads  Aristotle?  But  Senera. 
EptctetU8,  Marcus  Antonlus  yield  us  new 
translations  and  editors  every  year.  We 
have  them  for  manuals  and  give  them  to 
our  children.  L»ocke  and  Stewart  have 
oaascd    bv.    but    Jeremy    Taylor    and    8lr 


Thomas  Mrowne  have  an  ever-renewing  ex- 
istence from  the  treasures  contained  in 
their  detached  sentences.  What  the  sys- 
tem of  such  writers  may  be  Is  quite  kpc- 
ondarj  ;  each  offers  us  a  series  of  thoughts; 
and  any  one  of  these  thoughts  may  mould 
a  lifetime.  Such  are  the  detaehetl  thoughts 
of  Emerson.  We  may  say  of  his  works 
what  P.enan  said  of  Marcus  Antoninus: 
"His  works  will  never  grow  antiquated,  be- 
en use  they  offer  no  dogma."  J 

Let  us  all  aim  to  be  Platos  end  N'ewton*. 
Homers  and  Shakapoares,  If  yaw  please;  let 
our  school  conynlttees  hunt  them  tip,  In 
abundance.  If  possible,  In  every  school  dis- 
trict; yet  let  us  not  lose  faith  In  the  spon- 
Itaneous  or  fragmentary  life,  If  you  please 
to  call  It  such;  the  life,  that  Is.  which  be- 
comes at  Its  highest  moments  a  Bource  of 
vital  Influence.  Open  your  Emerson  any- 
where and  you  are  presently  touched  by 
the  vivid  power  of  a  phrase,  a  sentence;  or 
|M*rhr»ps,  in  his  earlier  addresses  especially  J 
by  the  whole  cadence  of  some  fine  para- 
graph. Read  for  Instance  that  description 
<»f  the  boyish  student  of  his  own  earlier 
days,  in  his  address  at  Dartmouth  College 
In  1833: 

"In  solitude,  in  a  remote  village,  the  ar- 
dent youth  loiters  and  mourns.  With  In 
flumed  eye.  In  his  sleeping  wilderness,  he 
hns  read  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
th<-  Fifth,  until  his  fancy  has  brought  homo 
to   the  surrounding    woods,    the    faint    roar 
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the  power  of  passages  In  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  If  this  b«  fame,  very  well;  If  not, 
It  Is  a  thing  »o  much  greater  that  It  makes 
wliat  la  called  fume  appear  In  comparison 
the  most  Insignificant   of  trifles. 

1  began  with  a  picture  of  Emcrpo  1  as  he 
i  showed  himself  to  an  absolutely  childish 
mind.  Let  me  close  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
scene  when  he  was  brought  for  the  first 
time  before  a  thousand  hfilf-chlldlsh  minds, 
(rutheiexl  beneath  the  solemn  moss-hunt? 
tree*  of  South  Carolina,  early  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  the  first  regiment  of  freed 
staves  mustered  Into  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  they  stood  with  that  perfect 
stillness  of  which  they  were  capable  while 
their  White  surgeon,  Dr.  Beth  Rogers  of 
Worcester,  one  of  the  most  admirably  truth- 
ful of  men,  read  before  them  at  their  Sun- 
day service  by  his  own  wish,  Emerson's 
Boston  hymn: 

"Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 
And  All  his  cup  to  the  brim. 

Who  Is  the  owner?  tho  slave  Is  owner 
And  ever  was.     Pay  him." 

I  watched  their  faces  as  he  read.  There 
wns  no  look  of  excited  wlldness,  no  air 
of  uroused  and  aelftah  desire,  but  a  solemn 
religious  expression  as  if  tho  Almighty  hnd 
at  last  heard  their  prayers  and  this  poot 
was  his  messenger. 

SENATOR  HOAR'S  TRIBUTE 


Emerson's  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge 
by  Mankind  of  Spiritual  Laws 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  apoke  as  follows: 
I  am  proud  and  happy  that  I  am  counted 
among  the  children  of  Concord  on  this  an- 
niversary. There  are  many  things  we  are 
all  thinking  that  we  cannot  find  time  to  say 
today.  There  are  some  things  we  are  all 
thinking  that  Mr.  Emerson  would  not  like 
to  have  us  sny.  Ills  modest  and  discreet 
spirit  would  have  found  something  of  ex- 
aggeration In  It,  even  coming  from  his 
neighbors  and  townsmen. 

We  are  thinking,  all  of  us,  of  that  lovely 
and   delightful   personal   quality,    pure   and 
sweet     as     that     of     an     archangel.       W» 
I  are  full  of  the  love  which  every  one  of  us 
| who  knew  him  felt  for  him,  from  tbe  time 
he  first  took  up  his  abode  here  in  his  sylvan 
home.    But  the  town  has  had  other  cltliens 
of  that  quality.    That  town  is  poor  that  has 
not   had   them.     We   are   tempted    to   com- 
pare our  philosopher  and   poet   with   other 
great  men,  with  other  thinkers,   and   writ- 
ers, and  poets.     Some  of  us  think  Emerson 
the  first  American    by    the   same    title    bv 
Some  of  us  think  of  him  aa  the  only  writer 
since    Paeon,    In    whose    e.^.srivs    a    thought 
quoted  from  "Bacon's  Essays"  soenu*  to  be 
In   its   natural    place— the   petting    quite    as 
costly   «s    the   Jewel.      Hut    I    do    not    think 
he  would  have  liked  sue'.-1,  comparisons.     At 
any  rate,  if  they  f.re  to  be   made,  let  them 
bo  made  by  men  ttlttioiit  the  Mas  of  a  per- 
sonal affection. 
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Vet  our  celebration  would  h*  cold  Indeed, 
were  we  to  leave  out  of  It  the  human  feel- 
In;* -th'1  feellnfr  of  pride  und  love -In  which 
we  have  n  ripht  to  Indulge  as  his  townsmen 
and  hi?  countrymen. 

When  the  young  phllosniiher,  In  his  first 
production  which  might  be  called  public— 
his  Bowdoln  I'rJz ••  r**ay,  In  IKTO— diseiosed 
his  aspiration  und  his  Idea!  of  excellence, 
ho  prefaced  it  with  these  line?.  He  was 
then  Reventcc!)  yer;is  old:  

"Guide  my  woy 
Through  f.'lr  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  M« 

t  rr  n  t  .1 
Of  Acatbmu*.  and  tho  thymy  vain 
Whsre,  oft  enchanted  with  Sncrutlc  sounds, 
Planus  pur.»  devolved  hi*  tuneful  stream 
la    gentler    murmura.     From  tho  blooming 

Ft  ore 
Of  those  auspicious  fleU'.M,  may  I  unblnmel 
Transplant  some  living  blo.isoms  to  adorn 
My  native  clime." 

Surely  that  aspiration  was  accomplished. 
Ah.  sweetest  of  evangelists!  Here  in  these 
fielda  of  ours  stood  your  feel  when  you  ut- 
tered your  mc<irn»?e  to  mankind.  You 
walked  by  our  river  and  our  ponds,  like 
Lycldas,  the  very  genius  of  the  shore.  You 
transplanted  here,  unblamed,  the  living 
blossoms  of  the  groves  of  Academe.  You 
waked  a^aln  the  echoes  of  the  voice  of 
P'.ato,  mingled  with  Illsau.Vs  tunoful  mur- 
murs. In  our  woods  and  fields  and  by  our 
Indian   stream. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  speak  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's services  to  the  youth  of  his  coun'try. 
as  a  guide  tu  the  best  literature,  or  ns  a 
counsellor  t\n<i  insplrer  to  that  noble  and 
brave  behavior  of  which  he  was,  himself, 
so  admirable  an  example.  I  will  not  apeak 
of  him  as  a  critic,  to  whose  almost  Infal- 
lible touchstone  every  man  brought  his 
metal  to  eee  If  it  were  gold.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  »peak  of  him  ns  a  poet,  or  ni 
an  orator,  rising,  on  fit  occasion,  to  the 
loftiest  ebKtHiT.ee. 

I  have  time  to  speak  of  him  In  but  one 
aspect.  That  la,  the  contribution  h?  mad* 
to  the  knowledge  by  mankind  of  spiritual 

1  think  he  had  the  farthest  and  clearest 
spiritual  discernment  of  any  man  who  has 
lived  In  modern  times.  Hin  vision  was  not 
onlv  keen  and  far-sighted,  but  he  was 
singularly  free  from  the  things  that  dis- 
tort or  disturb.  There  was  no  local  at- 
traction, or  temptation,  or  heat  or  blur. 
So  wc  mav  take  him  as  the  best  witness 
we  Sow  of  to  the  spiritual  facta  which  are 
all  around  us  and  close  to  us.  but  yet.  so 
many  of  which  we  cannot  know,  or  know 
but  Imperfectly,  by  any  seeing  or  hearing 
of  our  own.  What  we  see,  he  saw  more 
"ear  J     What  we  hear,  he  heard  more  die- 
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fk^t  ' haft  appeared  among  men  for  many  a 

Sly ■  idd.  to  the  imperfect  evidence  of  our 

inteUlJence.   the  more  perfect   evidence  of 

mJ      I  cannot,  of  court*.  In  a  few  minute*. 

^umeraTe  aU   the  thin**  he  has  reported 
numerate  *n^  ^  ft  ^ 

i nd   profound   study   to   comprehend   them 

mHelfha»  taught  us  the  virtue  of  com- 
niAtnneM  and  courage,  and  sincerity  of 
JueronTe.  In  dealing  with  the  things  that 
nertaln  to  the  soul  ho  utters  no  half  truths, 
no  pious  frauds.  Ho  gives  us  no  milk  for 
babes  The  purposs  of  Emerson,  like  that 
of  Mliton,  Is  to  justify  the  ways  of  Clod  to 
man,  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  clothed  In 
a  veil.  Ood  Is  not  to  be  seen,  as  Moses  saw 
him.   from  behind. 

He  affirms  that  inspiration,  and  the  pro- 
rcrn  of  revelation  did  not  end  with  the 
AivojHffl  nnd  the  Brrlpturoa.  It  is  going 
mi  toJny,  and  ull  the  tlm<\  to  him  that  hnth 
r-wA  to  hear.    The  bush  la  burning  still. 

The  spiritual  message  «imw  to  each  man 
fn-  himself,  which  he  m.n  trust  and  which  he 
must  act  upo:i.  "Trust  thyself!  Every  nerva 
Obratea  to  that  iron  string."  Th«  universe 
l.i  for  the  bulldlnw  up  of  Individual  chart-  - 
trr.  KhcU  t;oul  Is  to  be  a  rttur  and  dwell 
apart.  Men  should  greet  each  other  every 
morning  as  coming  from  far  countries— like 
the  Gods,  who  sit  apart,  and  talk  from  peak 
to  poak   all  around  Olympus. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  of  his  own  style,  that 
ms  works  were  made  up  of  Infinitely  re- 
pellent particles.  This  is  in  a  sense  true 
iof  humanity— as  he  thought  it  Bhould  be., 
But  he  has  reaffirmed  for  us.  and  taught  ua 
anew  the  value  of  the  human  affections,  and 
to  prize  the  great  virtues  to  Which  our  raoe 
has  attained  thus  far.  He  was  a  royal  and 
noble  lover.  He  loved  wife,  and  children, 
and  home,  and  neighbor,  and  friend,  and 
town,  and  country.  He  preached  liberty, 
and  justice,  and  hope,  and  courage.  His 
picture  of  the  "New  England  Town,"  for 
which  Concord  eat;  his  "Boston  Hyrna";  his 
"fortune  of  the  Republic,"  are  the  hlgh- 
wator-mark  wtilcti  the  love  of  country,  and 
of  birth-place  and  of  town  had  reached  at 
that  time. 

Has  any  man  spoken  to  us  Hke  him  of*  the 
Virtue  of  a  good  hope,  since  the  apostle 
Placed  it  forever  in  the  centre  of  the  mighty 
group?  He  saw  that  crime  and  sin  led  all 
souls  to  the  good.  The  cosmic  results  will 
be  the  same  Whatever  the  dally  events 
may  be. 

He  was  eminently  a  reconciler.  His  larger 
orbit  inclosed  all  lesser  orbits,  and  even 
all  divergent  lines. 

One  thing  he  saw  which  mankind  have 
not  seen.  That  Is,  that  forever  the  slave 
is  owner,  and  forever  the  victim  Is  victor. 

So  when  Freedom,  Virtue,  Religion,  Jus- 
tice, Love,  Patriotism,  call  their  witnesses, 
his  name  will  be  the  first  of  our  time  to  be 
called.  So  far  as  mortal  testimony  nan 
prove  It,  they  can  rest  the  case  with  him. 

He  has  made  the  best  statement  in  all 
secular  literature  of  the  doctrine  of  Imfflor- 
t'.ilty.  He  shows  us  that  the  world  and  the 
human  soul  are  not  only  unreasonable,  but 
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Inexplicable,  without  it.  Yet  he  makes  no 
absolute  affirmation,  except  that  we  shall 
he  immortal  If  that  be  best.  Whether  >o 
shall  know  each  other  again  Is  a  Sunday 
school  question.  He  will  not  spend  his  time 
about  it.  Persapn,  as  he  says  of  Carlyle, 
this  nimble  and  active  spirit  does  not  gwwe 

to  bout  itstlf  against  wniln.  But  he  Is  not, 
llki'  Carlyle.  a  dvatroycr.  or  a  scorner.  He 
wotshl|«e  n<>  demon  of  more  force.  If  he  do 
not  know  what  we  long  to  know  of  anrujier 
world,  ho  pjiya  duo  homage  to  the  loving 
and  wise  B|>lrlt  that  ulttnth  as  Sovereign 
on  the  throne  of  thla.  Ilnthcr,  he  b.«||.>ves 
that  the  world  Is  but  one  world,  and  that 
the  Rovm-RlKii  who  rolgns  over  It— novcr  to 
be  dethroned— knows  very  well  that  every 
road  teada  to  the  gates  of  his  kingdom. 
He  sees  no  Ood  of  forco  or  of  disdain  lock- 
ing down  on  mankind  as  on  a  race  if  grov- 
elling swine  or  chattering  apes.  For  my- 
self, I  never  j-ead  what  Emerson  says  about 
immortality,  or  think  of  him  as  thinking 
about  It.  without  summing  It  all  up  in  Ad- 
dition's noble  line, 

•'The  8oul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles." 

W  hens.  Emerson  first  uttered  his  grave 
and  cheerful  voice,  there  still  echoed  In 
the  ear  of  mankind  the  cry  of  disdain  In- 
spired by  the  diseased  brain  of  Carlyle, 
wlu-n  he  Imagined  the  serene  and  silent 
stars  looking  down  from  their  eternal  soli- 
tudes on  the  varied  occupations  of  men. 
"What  thinks  Botttes  of  them  as  he  leads 
his  hunting  dogs  across  the  seniih  In 
their  leash  of  sidereal  lire?"  What  thinks 
Botttes  of  them?  Botttes  is  hut  a' few 
knocks  of  shining  dust,  glistening  with 
putrescent  light,  save  as  he  is  elothed 
with  beauty  and  with  glory  In  the  con- 
scious soul  of  man.  The  only  thing  In  the 
world,  tinder  him  who  made  it.,  that  can 
ever  be  truly  an  object  of  reverence  is  a 
human  soul  subjecting  itself,  of  Its  own 
volition,  to  a  law  higher  than  its  own  de- 
sire. The  answer  to  the  ee_'r  of  the  old 
world  came  from  the  seer  of  the  new: 

"So  nigh   Is  CJrnndeur  to .  our  dust, 

8o  near  is  God  to  man, 
"When     Duty     whispers    low,     'Thou    must,' 

The  Youth  replies,'  'I  can.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  unbecoming  than 
to  speak  Irreverently  of  Carlyle  while  we 
are  doing  homage  to  Emerson.  Emerson 
stood  loyally  by  his  friends,  by  that  friend 
moat  loyally  of  all.  Among  Corlyle's  chief 
titles  to  remembrance  by  posterity  will 
be   Emerson's   certificate. 

Still,   Emerson,  though  his  lover  and  ad- 
mirer,   iidmlts    that    Carlyle    reminds    him 
of    a    sl'-k    gl.int       Carlyle    I*   a    Water    of 
evil.      He    stands    for    honesty    and    right- 
eousness.    He  finds  them  hardly  anyWhero,  j 
and  finds  them  least  of  all  In  the  men  who  j 
are    most    eager   in    trying    to   attain    unto! 
them.      Until     honesty    and     righteousness 
come    to    the    throne— which    Carlyle    does 
not   expect    to  happen   In    his   time— he   pro- 
poses to  maintain  and  to  obey  an  ad  Interim 
sovereign,    who   Is    nthlng   but   a   poor  and 
commonplace    tyrant. » 
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"What  is  excellent. 
As  God  lives,  la  permanent," 

then   the   function  of  the  destroyer  of  evil 
|«  perishable  and  temporary  also. 

Mr.  Emerson's  phlloHophy  had  no  stoicism 
in  It.  If  It  brought  him  ampler  compensa- 
tions than  were  vouchsafed  to  common 
men,  grief  also  filled  to  Its  depths  a  lar- 
ger heart,  and  touched  with  Its  agony 
nerves  more  finely  sensitive  than  those  of 
common  men.  Who  has  uttered,  like  him, 
In  that  Immortal  Threnody,  the  voice  of 
parental  sorrow?  What  more  loving  heart 
ever  mourned  the  loss  of  a  brother's  love 
than  that  which  could  not  be  unlocked  be- 
cause the  key  had  gons  with  Charles  and 
Edward.  I  remember,  as  If  It  were  yester- 
day, that  winter  morning  In  my  early 
youth,  when  the  messenger  came  to  my 
father's  door  before  sunrise,  bringing  his 
written  message  to  one  of  the  household, 
"Everything  wakes  this  morning,  except 
my  darling  boy."  The  noblest  emotions  of 
the  soul  are  nobler  to  us  that  they  have 
moved  him. 

I  have  spoken  very  Imperfectly  of  a  part 
only  of  the  messages  Emerson  brought  to 
vs.  Now,  It  Is  not  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  the  Intellect  should  see  these  things. 
Men  do  not  like  skeletons  or  anatomies. 
And  they  do  not  like  cold.  These  things 
must  come  to  us,  If  they  are  to  be  living 
truth's  for  us,  clothed  and  apparelled  in 
regal  splendor;  adorned  and  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  branches;  made  sweet  and 
tender  by  the  graces  of  poetry;  made  mus- 
ical with  rhythm  and  verse.  They  must 
be  spoken  by  eloquent  lips,  and  the  soul 
must  be  opened  to  receive  them  by  iho 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  the  flush  of  the  cheek,  of  tho 
prophet  who  utters  them. 

We  who  are  the  survivors  of  that  gen- 
oration,  and  who  dwelt  In  the  town  of  his 
hotne,  enjoyed  that  privilege  also.  I  do 
not  know  how  others  may  feel.  But  I 
would  not  be  without  that  sweet  and 
tender  memory  of  tho  voice  whose  words 
yet  linger  In  my  ear,  "nestling,"  as  Lowell 
says,  "In  the  ear,  because  of  their  music, 
and  In  the  heart,  bocause  of  their  mean- 
ing," to  have  heard  Demosthenes  speak 
from  the  Bema,  or  Plato  In  the  Academy. 

To  cite  the  tributes  of  eminent  authori- 
ties to  the  gTeat  place  of  Mr.   Emerson  in 

literature,  and  hi*  trustworthiness  as  an 
I  Intellectual  and  spirit uul  guide,  would  oc- 
cupy not  only  the  day  but  the  year.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  do  that.  But  we 
oukiu  to  be  certain  that  we  are  not  in- 
duced by  our  love  for  our  delightful  friend 
and  townsman  to  confound  our  own  nar- 
row field  of  vision  with  that  of  all  man- 
kind— especially  with  that  of  posterity. 
Yet  thnt  must  be  n  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  of  whom  observers,  whose  sta- 
tions are  opart  by  the  distance  of  the 
whole  henvens,  concur  In  so  reporting. 
Whoa  the  J«nv,  and  the  Catholic,  and  the 
L'lilturlan,  and  the  Anglican,  and  the  Col- 
vlnist,  an«i  the  Sceptic;  when  tho  Russian, 
»ftd   the   German,    and    the   Scotsman    con- 
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:ur  with  his  own  countrymen  in  their 
estimate  of  a  religious  teacher,  we  may 
'airly  believe  that  wo  have  got  the  ver- 
Mct  not  of  the  year  or  of  the  generation 
>nly,   but  of  the  centuries. 

1  received  the  other  day  a  letter  from  on 
icoompllshed  Jew  containing  n  paper  he 
lad  written  upon  Emerson.  In  it  ho  says, 
"Emerson's  hold  on  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  men  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
circle  of  his  Influence  grows  continually 
wider  and  wider.  He  appeals  to  the  most 
vurlous  and  diverse  natures.  The  great- 
est and  the  humblest  unite  In  paying  him 
homage.  He  fascinates  and  Inspires  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all.  The  men  and 
women  of  two  continents  come  to  his  writ- 
ings with  the  feeling  that  a  new  world  has 
been  discovered,  and  a  new  era  opened  in 
their  lives.  They  peruse  his  works  with  a 
delight  and  an  avidity  unaroused  and  un- 
satisfied by  any  other  author,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  sanest,  the  soberest,  the 
most  'practical',  lawyers,  doctors,  states- 
men, philosophers,  business  men— those  art 
among  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  thosf 
throughout  the  world  who  confess  them- 
selves tho  eager,  devoted  students  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Inspiring  Emerson.  Hit 
words  are  on  every  tongue.  His  sentence* 
illumine  the  pages  and  adorn  the  speeches 
of    the   greatest    writers   and    orators." 

About  the  same  time  I  got  his  letter 
t  heard  from  Bishop  Spalding,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Catholic  prelates  In  this 
country,  who  has  lately  earned  public 
gratitude  by  an  Important  service  to  public 
jrder.  that  Emerson  was  a  favorite  author 
of  his  also.  This  Is  his  letter.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  some  reserve,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  one  to  whom  the  Church  is 
the  Una!  authority  on  all  such  questions. 
I  am  told  that  Bishop  Spalding  Is  called 
by  the  men  of  his  own  faith  "thei  Catholic 
Emerson,"  and  that  they  deem  It  a  title  of 
high    honor. 

St    Mary'    Cathedral, 

Peoria,  III.,  April  14,  Wftl. 

My  dear  Senator  Hoar— I  send  you  this 
brief    word    on    Emerson. 

Emerson  is  the  keenest,  the  most  re- 
ceptive, the  most  .thoughtful  mind  we 
have  had;  and  whatever  his  limitations, 
his  failures  to  get  at  the  profoundest  and 
therefore  the  most  Interesting  truth,  he 
is  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  a 
long  time  the  most  vital  force  In  American 
literature.  His  Influence  will  outlast  that 
of  Carlyle  und  Ruskln.  His  sanity,  his 
modesty,  his  kindliness  are  greater;  he 
Is  more  hopeful  and  consequently  more  help- 
ful than  they.  He  himself  says  we  Judge 
of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hopefulness;  and 
so  w»«  may  give  him  a  placs  among  the 
world's  wise  men. 

Very    sincerely    yours, 
(Signed)  I.  L.  Spalding. 

Constantlne  Pobedonostseff,  since  the 
death  of  Alexander  II.,  lias  been  the  power 
behind  the  throne  In  Russia.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  Alexander  III.  with  his  coun- 
clllora  h«  tolTlfis  smpcr6r~tfiaTlU  liberal 
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"Society  and  Solitude."  The  work  had  for 
me  a  particular  interest,  since  it  Is  not 
e{uiy  to  express  in  a  foreign  language  the 
original  style  of  the  author.  Tho  work, 
published  in  1<S74,  was  reprinted  In  a  col- 
lection of  my  •esays  Which  appeared  In 
1HIMI.  In  Moscow. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  White,  whoso  stay  at 
St.  Petersburg,  unhappily  too  short,  has 
left  with  me  the  mosc  agreeable  memories, 
probably  had  this  work  in  vl«w  when  he 
mentioned  my  fondness  for  Emerson  in  an 
article  in  the  Century  Magazine. 

If  my  book  should  answer  the  Idea  of 
Senator  Hoar,  I  desire  to  send  It  to  you. 
Monsieur,  with  the  request  that  you  trans- 
mit It  to  the  library  at  Concord,  with  my 
most  sincere  compliments. 

Accept,  Monsieur,  the  expression  of  ray 
most  respectful   regards. 

Const,   Pobedonostzeff.     (Signed). 
The  17th  of  May,    1W)S,    Petersburg, 
To  Monsieur   Herbert    Pelrce. 

Ir  183.1,  three  years  before  he  wrote  "Na. 
turf,"  Mrs.  Hlpley  eald  of  him,  "We  regard 
him  still,  more  than  over,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Eternal   Reason." 

When  Dean  Stanley  waa  in  this  country- 
he  took  special  pains  to  Inform  himself  of 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  our 
religious  denominations.  The  result  of 
his  observation  was  that  whatever  might 
he  the  sect  or  creed  of  the  clergymen,  they 
all  preached  Emerson. 

It  were  a  sorry  story  for  humanity  if 
these  eternal  verities  had  been  uttered  by 
but  "no  voice,  or  had  waited  from  the  be- 
ginning for  any  one  voice  to  utter  them. 
They  were  revealed  to  humanity  In  the 
morning  of  creation.  The  revelation  will 
continue  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  What 
is  beet  in  humanity  answered  In  the  begin- 
ning, and  will  answer  to  the  end.  The  les- 
son \f  that  the  common  virtues,  the  common 
hopes,  the  common  loves,  the  common 
faiths  of  mankind  are  the  foundations  on 
which  the  universe  la  builded,  and  ore  the 
things  that  shall  endure.  There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit.  There  is 
a  difference  of  language,  but  the  same  mes- 
sage. Kmerson  says  "lie  is  base— that  is  the 
i  one  base  thing  of  tho  universe— to  receive 
'    benefits,     and     render       none."       "Noblesse 

i  oblige, "  says  tlin  chivalrous  proverb  of 
France.  '  Tii  wh>un  much  in  given,  of  him 
rnu-h  shall  b>-   require  I,"    says   the    Hebrew 

■  scriptures.     Emerson    tella   u»   that    Beauty, 

■  I«ove   an  1    Truth   are    one.     Me    Is    only    an- 
:  other    witness    that    Faith    and    Hope,    and 

i.ove  „re  the  pillars  on  which  all  things 
r"st.  and  that  they  abldv.  Their  Identity 
li  the  <  hureh  fa  ,m  striven  for  at-es  to  ex- 
press In  the  gr,  nt  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Emerson  also  tells  uh  thai  they  are  one 
with  Duty  ami'  with  Joy.  What  1h  that  but 
to  say  with  tie  Assembly's  catechism  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  Is  to  "glorify  Ood 
and  to  enjoy  him  forever"?  Thank  God  if 
It  be  trutj  that  these  are  the  eternal  com- 
monplaces, nml  that  the  humblest  Indi- 
vidual Roul  as  well  ua  the  greatest,  by  vir- 
tue of  |ta  birthright  hb  a  child  of  the 
infinite   Roul.    la   able    to    comprehend    them 
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and    to   trust    them. 

Hut  above  all  these,  comprehending  them 
all.  ih  his  perception  of  n  presence  that  I 
hardly  know  ho'v  to  name,  and  that  It 
sometimes  seems  he  did  not  like  to  name. 
I  asked  a  famous  preacher  what  It  was 
that  he  thought  Ernerson  saw  more  clearly 
than  other  men.  He  said,  "It  is  the  Imma- 
nent God."  What  Emerson  would  have 
called  It  If  he  had  given  It  a  name,  I  do 
not  know— God,  the  Over-Soul,  the  L'n- 
known,  the  I'nlty  manifesting  Itself  in 
Beauty,  In  Power,  in  l>ove.  In  Joy,  In 
Duty,  existing  everywhere,  speaking  In 
every  age  throiiKh  some  prophet  of  Its"  own 
—It  spoke  to  our  age  its  high  commands 
through    the    lips    of    Emerson. 


CHAMPION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


Emerson's  Dominant  Thought  the  Theme 
of  Professor  William  James — An  Artist 
Whose  Medium  Was  Verbal  and  Who 
Wrought  in  Spiritual  Material — His  Best 
Pages  to  Become  a  Part  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Humanity 


Professor  William  James  of  Harvard  took 
its  his  text  Emeison's  own  words:  "So  nigh 
Is  grandeur  to  our  dust.  So  near  is  Hod  to 
Man!"  He  extolled  Emerson  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Individual  and  the  present.  His 
addrt  as    in    full    was    as    follows: 

The  pathos  of  death  is  this,  that  when  the 
days  of  a  man's  life  are  ended,  those  days 
that  were  so  crowded  with  business  and 
felt  so  heavy  In  their  passing,  what  remains 
of  him  in  memory  should  usually  be  so 
slight  a  thing.  The  phantom  of  an  atti- 
tude, the  echo  of  a  certain  mode  of  thought, 
a  few  pages  of  print,  some  invention,  or 
some  victory  we  gained  In  a  brief  critical 
hour,  are  all  that  can  survive  the  best  of  us. 
It  Is  as  If  the  whole  of  a  man's  slgnlllcance 
had  now  shrunk  into  a  mere  musical  note 
or  suggestion  of  his  singularity— happy  are 
those  whose  singularity  gives  a  note  so 
clear  as  to  be  victorious  over  the  Inevitable 
pity  of  such  a  diminution  and  abridgement. 

An  Meal  wraith  like  this,  of  Emerson's 
personality,  hovers  over  all  Concord  today, 
taking  in  the  minds  of  those  of  you  who 
were  his  neighbors  and  intimates  a  some- 
what fuller  shape,  remaining  more  abstract 
in  tho  younger  generation,  but  bringing 
home  to  all  of  us  the  sense  of  a  spirit 
indescribably  precious.  The  form  that  so 
lately  moved  upon  these  streets  and  country 
roads,  or  awaited  In  these  fields  and  woods 
the  beloved  Muse's  visits,  is  now  dust,  but 
the  soul's  note,  the  spiritual  voice,  rises 
strong  and  char  above  the  uproar  of  these 
times,  and  H«ems  securely  destined  to  exert 
an  ennobling  Influence  over  future  genera- 
tions. 

What  gave  a  flavor  ho  matchless  to  Em- 
erson's  Individuality  was,  even  more  than 
his  rich   mental   gifts,    their  singularly    hnr- 
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man,  it  has  been  said;  the  man  Emerson's 
mission  culminated  In  his  style,  and  if  we 
must  define  him  in  one  word,  we  have  to 
call  him  Artist.  He  was  an  artist  whose 
medium  was  verbal  and  who  wrought  in 
spiritual   material. 

This  duty  of  spiritual  seeing  and  report- 
ing determined  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
It  was  to  shield  this  duty  from  Invasion 
and  distraction  that  he  dwelt  In  the  coun- 
try, that  he  consistently  declined  to  en- 
tangle himself  with  associations,  or  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  functions,  which,  how- 
ever he  might  believe  In  them,  he  felt  (were 
duties  for  other  men  and  not  for  him. 
Even  the  care  of  his  garden,  with  its 
stoppings  and  fingerings  In  a  few  yards  of 
space,  he  found  narrowing  and  poisoning, 
and  took  to  long  free  walks  and  saunteringa 
Instead,  without  apology.  "Causes"  In- 
numerable sought  to  enlist  htm  as  their 
"worker"— all  got  his  smile  and  word  of 
sympathy,  but  none  entrapped  him  Into 
service.  Even  the  struggle  against  slavery, 
deeply   as    It   appealed    to   him,    found   him 

firm:  "flod  must  govern  ms  own  world. 
and  knows  his  way  out  of  the  pit  without 
my  desertion  of  my  post,  which  has  none 
to  guard  It  but  me.  I  have  quito  other 
slaves  to  face  than  those  Negroes,  to  wit, 
Imprisoned  thoughts  fur  back  In  the  brain 
of  nvin,  and  whirl  have  no  nvntchmin  or 
lever  or  defender  S)ut  me."  Thin  In  reply 
t.)  his  own  troubled  conscience— and  to  hoc- 
blooded  moralists  with  more  objective  Ideas 
of  duty,  this  lldH  »y  to  the  limits  of  h's 
genius  must  often  have  made  Emerson 
srem  provoklngly  remote  and  unavailable. 
We,  however,  who  cin  seo  things  in  more 
liberal  perspective,  have  unquallflaoly  to 
approve  the  rtsulta.  The  matchless  tact 
with  which  he  kept  his  safe  limits  while 
he  po  danntlessly  asserted  himself  within 
them,  Is  an  example  fitted  to  give  heart  to 
other  theorists  ami  artists  the  world  over. 
The  theoretic  Insight,  from  which  Emer- 
son's government  of  his  own  life  followed, 
can  be  best  summed  up  In  his  own  verses: 

"80  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  Is  Qod  to  man!" 

Through  the  individual  fact  there  ever 
t-hone  for  him  the  effulgence  of  the  univer- 
sal reason.  Th«*  great  cosmic  Intellect 
terminates  and  houses  Itseif  In  mortal  men 
ami  passing  hours.  Each  of  us  U  an  angle 
of  Its  eternal  vision,  and  the  only  way  to 
be  true  to  our  Maker  Is  to  be  loyal  to  our- 
selves. "O  rich  and  vnrlous  man!"  he 
cries,  "thou  palace  of  sight  and  sound, 
carrying  In  thy  senses  the  morning  and  the 
night  and  the  unfathomable  galaxy;  In  thy 
brain  the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God;  In 
thy  heart  the  bower  of  love  and  the  realms 
of  right  and  wrong." 

If  the  Individual  open  thus  directly  Into 
the  Absolute,  It  fol'.ows  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  each  and  all  >f  us,  even  the  lowli- 
est, that  ought  not  to  consent  to  borrow- 
ing traditions  and  living  at  second  hand. 
"If  John  was  perfect,  why  are  you  and 
I  alive?"  Emerson  writes:  "As  long  as 
any    man    exists    there    Is    some     need    of 
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him;    let    him    fight    for    his    own.'*      This 
faith    that    living   at   first    hand    Is    some- 
thing  sacred   is   perhaps  the  most   charac- 
teristic   note    in    Emerson's   writings.     The 
hottest   side  of  him  Is  this  non-conformist 
persuasion,    and    if   his   temper   could    over 
verge  on   common    irascibility,    it  would    bo 
by    reason    of    the    passionate   character  of 
his    feelings  on    this    point.     The    world    la 
still    new    and    untried.      In    seeing    freshly 
and    not    In    hearing   of    what    others   saw, 
•hall  a  man  find  what  truth  Is.    "Each  one 
of  us  can  bask  In  the  great  morning  which 
rises    out    of    the     Eastern     Sea,     and     be 
himself   one    of    the   children   of    the   light. 
...     Trust    thyself,     then;     every    heart 
vibrates    to    that    Iron   string.      There   is   a 
time    in    eviry    man's    education    when    he 
must      arrive      at      the      conviction     that 
Imitation      Is      suicide;      when      he      must 
tnke     himself     for     better     or     worse     as 
his  portion;  and  know  th  it  though  the  wide 
universe  1*  fun  of  good,   no  kernel  of  nour- 
ishing corn  can   come   to  him   but   through 
his   toll   bestowed    on    that    plot    of   ground 
which  !t  was  given   him   to   till." 

The  matchless  eloquence  with  which 
Emerson  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
living  Individual  electrified  and  emanci- 
pated his  generation,  and  this  bugle  blast 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  all  future 
critics  as  the  kernel  of  his  message.  The 
present  man  Is  the  aboriginal  reality,  the 
Institution  is  derivative,  and  the  past  man 
Is  Irrelevant  and  obliterate  for  present  Is- 
sues. If  nnyone  would  lay  an  nxe  to  your 
tree  with  a  text  from  1  John  v.  7.  or  a  sen- 
tence from  Saint  Paul,  say  to  him,  Emer- 
son wrote:    "  'My  tree  Is  Ygrdasll,  the.  tree 

of   life/ I«et   him   know   by   your   security 

thnt  your  conviction  Is  clear  and  sufficient, 
and,  if  he  were  Paul  himself,  th  it  you  also 
are  here  and  with  your  Creator."  Cleave  | 
ever  to  God.  he  Insisted,  agtlnst  the  name 
of  Ood— and  so  In  spite  of  the  Intensely 
religious  character  of  his  total  .thought, 
when  he  began  his  career  rt  seemed  to 
many  of  his  brethren  In  the  clerical  pro- 
fession that  he  was  little  more  than  an 
Iconoclast  and  desecrator. 

Emerson's  beliefs  that  the  individual 
must  In  reason  be  'adequate  to  the  voca- 
tion for  which  th©  spirit  of  the  world  thnt 
has  called  him  into  being,  is  the  source  of 
those  sublime  pages,  hearteners  and  sus- 
ttlners  of  our  youth.  In  which  he  urges 
his  hearers  to  be  Iricorruptlbly  true  to 
their  own  private  conscience  Noth'ng  can 
harm  the  man  who  rests  In  his  appolnt'-ii 
place  and  character.  Such  a  man  is  ii- 
vulnornblo;  he  balances  the  universe,  bal- 
ances It  as  much  by  keeping  small  when  ho 
Is  smnll,  as  by  being  great  and  spreidlng 
when  he  Is  great.  "I  love  and  honor 
Epamlnondas,"  said  Emerson,  "but  I  do 
not  wlnh  to  be  Epamlnondas.  I  hold  It 
more  Just  to  love  the  world  of  this  hour 
than  Ihe  world  of  his  honor.  Nor  can 
you,  If  I  am  true,  excise  me  to  the  least 
uneasiness  by  saying.  'He  acted  and  thou 
slttest  Htlll.'  I  boo 'action  to  bo  good  when 
the    need    Is.    and    sitting    still    to    bo    also 
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the  back  of  the  head,  and  writes,  O  fool! 
fool!  on  the  forehead  of  a  kin*.  If  yon 
would  not  be  known  to  do  a  thing,  never 
do  It;  a  man  may  play  the  fool  In  the 
drift*  of  a  desert,  but  every  grain  of  sand 
shall  seem  to  see.  How  can  a  man  be 
concealed?    How  can  he  be  concealed?" 

Oh  the  other  hand,  never  was  a  sincere 
word  or  a  sincere  thought  utterly  IohI. 
"Never  a  magnanimity  fell  to  tho  ground 
but  there  Is  some  heart  to  greet  and  ac- 
cept    It    unexpectedly The    hero 

fears  not  thnt  If  he  withstood  tho  avowal 
of  a  Just  and  brave  act.  It  will  go  unwit- 
nessed and  unloved.  Or.e  knows  It— him- 
self—and  It  pledged  by  It-  to  sweetness  of 
pence  and  to  nobleness  of  aim,  which  will 
prove  In  the  end  a  better  proclamation 
than  the  relating  of  the   Incident." 

The  sam»  Indefensible  right  to  be  ex- 
ict!y  what  or.e  Is,  provided  one  only  be 
nit  hen  tie,  BpnnON  Itself  In  Emerson's  way 
of  thinking,  from  perrons  fo  things  and 
to  time  nrnl  places.  No  dn<e,  no  position 
Is  Insignificant,  If  the  life  that  fills  It  out 
l>e  only  »r«  nulne, 

"In  solitude.  In  a  remote  village,  the 
ftrdent  youth  loiters  and  mourns.  With 
inflamed  « ye,  In  this  sleeping  wilderness, 
he  has  read  the  story  of  the  Emperor 
Charb'S  V  ,  until  hip  fane-  has  brought 
home  to  th«»  surrounding  woods  the  faint 
roir  of  cannonades  1*i  the  Milanese,  nnd 
marches  In  Germany.  He  Is  curious  con- 
cerning thnt  man's  day.  What  filled  It? 
The  crowded  orders,  the  stern  decisions, 
the  foreign  despatches,  the  ('nstlllan  eti- 
quette? The  soul  answers —Behold  his 
day  here!  In  the  sighing  of  these  woods, 
In  the  quiet  of  these  gray  fields.  In  the  cool 
hreeie  that  sinKs  nut  of  these  northern 
mountains;  In  the  workmen,  the  boys,  the 
maidens  you  meet- In  the  hopes  of  the 
morning,  the  ennui  of  noon  nnd  sauntering 
of  the  afternoon;  In  the  disquieting  com- 
panions: In  the  rcgrrts  at  want  nf  vigor; 
In  the  gr<"U  !de;i  and  the  puny  execution-- 
behold  f'harles  tlir>  Fifth's  day:  another, 
vet  the  same;  behold  Chatham's.  Hamp- 
den's, Bayard's  Alf:el's  ReMo's.  pcrhdes's 
day-day  <,(  all  that  are  horn  of  women. 
The  difference  of  circumstance  Is  merely 
costume,  I  am  t?"tlrg  th«  sclf-snme  life- 
Its  sweetness,  its  greatness,  lis  pain,  which 
I  so  adm  re  In  other  men.  Po  not  fiollshly 
ask  of  the  Inscrutable,  obliterated  pas* 
wat  It  cannot  tel!  -the  detal's  of  that 
nature,  of  that  day,  cal'e.1  Byron  or  Burke 
-  hut  a«k  tt  of  tin  en vdoplnp;  Now. 
Be  lord  of  a  day  and  you  car.  put  up  your 
his'ory   books." 

"The  deep  today  v/hlch  all  men  scorn" 
receives  thus  from  Emerson  superb  rc- 
vlr  dlc.it!on.  "Other  world!  there  Is  no 
other  world."  All  God's  life  onens  Into 
the  individual  particular,  and  hero  and 
now,  or  nowhere.  |p  reality.  "The  pr^s^nt 
hour  Is  tho  «ic  islve  hour,  and  every  day 
Is   doemsday." 

Such  n  conviction  that  divinity  is  every- 
where, ma  v  easily  make  of  one  a  senti- 
mentalist of  the  timid  type  that  refuses  to 
Bp*ak    111    of   anv!hlng.      Emerson's   drastic 
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perception  of  differences  kept  him  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  this  weakness.  After 
you  have  Feen  men  a  few  times,  he  could 
Fay.  you  find  most  of  them  as  alike  and 
common  as  th<-lr  barns  and  pantries,  and 
Boon  as  musty  and  dreary.  Never  was 
such  a  fastidious  lover  of  significance  and 
distinction,  and  never  nn  eye  so  keen  for 
their  discovery.  Ills  optimism  had  noth- 
ing In  common  with  vague  hurrahing  for 
the  universe  -1th  which  Walt  Whitman 
hns  made  us  familiar.  For  Emerson,  the 
Individual  fact  and  moment  were  Indeed 
suffused  with  absolute  radiance,  but  It  was 
upon  a  condition  that  saved  tho  situation— 
they  must  be  genuine,  sincere,  authentic, 
archetypal;  they  must  have  made  connec- 
tion with  what  he  calls  tho  moral  senti- 
ment, they  must  In  some  way  act  as 
symbolic  mouthpieces  of  what  is  universal. 
To  know  Just  which  thing  acts  In  this  way, 
and  whleh  thing  falls  to  make  the  true 
connection  Is  the  secret  somewhat  Incom- 
municable,   It    must    be    confessed    of   secr- 

shlp,  and  doubtless  wo  must  not  expect  of 
the  seer  too  rigorous  a  consistency  of 
method.  Emerson  himself  was  a  real  seer. 
He  could  see  the  full  squalor  of  the  Indi- 
vidual fact,  but  he  could  also  see  the  trans- 
figuration. Ho  might  easily  have  said  of 
some  present  day  agitator  against  our 
Philippine  conquest  what  he  said  of  this 
or  that  reformer  of  hla  own  time.  He 
might  have  called  him,  as  a  merely  phe- 
nomenal person,  an  odious  bore  and  can- 
ter. But  he  would  Infallibly  have  added 
what  he  then  added:  "It  Is  strange  and 
horrible  to  say  this,  for  I  feel  that  under 
him  and  his  partiality  and  excluslveness  Is 
the  earth  and  the  sen.  and  all  that  In  them 
Is,  and  tho  axis  round  which  the  universe 
revolves  passes  through  his  body  where  he 
stands." 

Be  It  how  It  may,  then,  this  Is  Emer* 
son's  revelation.  The  point  of  any  pen  can 
be  an  epitome  of  reality;  tho  commonest 
person's  act,  If  genuinely  actuated,  can  lay 
hold  on  eternity.  Thus  do  his  words  re- 
kindle Vital  zest,  thus  does  he  fan  the 
waning  flame  of  men's  beiler  In  themselves 
and  In  their  situation.  This  vision  Is  the 
head-spring  of  all  his  outpourings;  and  it  la 
for  this  truth,  given -to  no  previous  literary 
artist  to  express  In  such  penetratingly  per- 
suasive tones,  thnt  posterity  will  reckon 
him  a  prophet,  and  perhaps  neglecting 
other  pages,  piously  turn  to  those  which 
convey  this  message.  His  life  was  one 
long  conversation  with  the  Invisible  dlvlno 
expressing  Itself  through  Individuals  and 
particulars— "So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our 
dust,  so  near  Is  God  to  man!" 

I  s|K)ke  of  how  shrunken  the  wraith,  how 
thin  the  echo,  of  men  Is  after  they  are  de- 
parted. Emerson's  win  1th  comes  to  us 
now  ns  If  It  were  the  very  voice  of  this 
victorious  argument.  His  best  pages  are 
certain  to  be  quoted  nnd  extracted  more 
nnd  more  ns  time  goes  on,  and  to  take 
their  place  among  the  scriptures  of  hu- 
manity. "  'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious 
mmlty,  shall  you  pace  forth."  beloved 
nnstor;  as  long  as  our  language  lasts 
Tien's    hearts    will    be    cheered,    and    their 
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DEDICATE  HALL 

s£at  HARVARD 

if  or       


Philosophers  and  Psychol- 
ogists Swarm  Yardj 
Deserted  by  Students 


Harvard,  deserted  by  most  of  her  4000 
students,  will  swarm  with  tho  leading 
philosophers    and    psychologists    for    the 

next  three  days. 

From  every  part  of  the  United  States 
they  have  already  come,  and  will  dis- 
cuss everything  from  the  physiology  of 
the  ant,  to  the  most  profound  question 
of  mental  organism  and  processes  of  the 
human  'being.  ' 

Such  men  as  Professor  I  ..add  of  Tale, 
Professor  Tllley  of  Princeton,  President 
Stanley  Hall  of  Clark,  Professor  Taylor 
of  Montreal,  Professor  Lloyd  of  Michi- 
gan, W.  T.  Harris,  the  national  commis- 
sioner of  education,  will  meet  Professor 
Royee,  Professor  Munsterberg  and  Pres- 
ident Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  Professor 
o.stwald,  tho  eminent  German  psycholo- 
gist. 

"Emerson"  Hall 

The  sessions  begin  this  morning,  but 
the  most  importnnt  matter  of  the  day 
will  be  the  formal  opening  of  Emerson 
Hall,  the  newest  of  the  Harvard  lecture 

hoik. 

The  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Amerleun  Philosophical 
Association  meet  nt  the  same  time  In  the 
'big  hall  for  three  days.  There  will  be 
!  three  sessions  a  day  and  social  functions 
111  the  evenings. 

At  -30  thh<  afternoon  the  building 
will  bw  named  and  dedicated  to  the  great 
American  philosopher.  _ .  Kmerson.'  His 
grandson,  Dr.  Edward  vvaMo  "Emerson, 
will  he  the  prUiclpal  speaker,  following 
President  Eliot. 


M/a.shingt<r*%. 


Star,  J>ec.  ie,  f^oS' 


rjjaj^jy^iiiaing  jNamed  for  Emerson. 
Emerson  Hall,  the  new  home  of  the  phil- 
osophical department  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  named  In  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  dedicated  ai  CaWurldge, 
Ma*s.^~  yesterday,  In  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Philosophical 
and  Psychological  Association  and  the  va- 
rious governing  boards  of  the  university. 
Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  head  of  the  de- 
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partment  of  philosophy,  spoke  and  the 
speakers  were  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  a  son  of 
the  great  American.  Prof.  Munsterberg 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Emerson  when  he 
introduced  the  son,  saying  In  part:  "For 
2,000  years  the  world  has  shown  a  necessity 
for  the  union  of  Idealism  and  realism.  We 
have  seen  especially  In  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  reign  of  real- 
Ism,  and  It  does  not  take  much  to  see  that 
the  twentieth  century  must  be  Idealistic. 
Emerson  was  certainly  the  strongest  expo- 
nent of  the  last  Idealistic  movement,  which 
started  with  the  gigantic  Kant,  and  It  may 
be  that  he  will  become  the  leader  in  the 
lew  movement."  Dr.  Emerson  »Doke  briefly. 

BOOKS  AND  READING. 

'Remembrances  or  Emerson.'  by  John  Al- 
bee  (R.  O.  Cooke,  New  York),  Is  a  timely 
little  volume  containing  a  record  of  a  day 
spent  with  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  also 
"Emerson's  Influence  on  the  Young  Men  of 
His  Time"  and  an  appreciation  of  "Emer- 
son as  Essayist."  Mr.  Alhee  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  Emerson,  when  one  came  to 
know  him,  was  thoroughly  natural  and 
straightforward.  "There  was  more  con- 
grulty  in  the  presence  and  conversation  of 
Emerson  with  the  ideal  one  naturally 
formed  of  him  than  we  usually  And  In  our 
persona}  intercourse  with  famous  writers. 
...  His  manner  of  life,  the  man  him- 
self, was  at  one  with  his  thought;  his 
thought  at  one  with  his  expression."  In 
the  course  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  value 
of  college  education,  Emerson  happened  to 
remark  that  most  of  the  branches  were 
taught  at  Harvard.  "Yes,  indeed  "  Inter- 
jected Thoreau,  "all  the  branches  and  none 
of  the  roots,"  at  which  Emerson  was  vastly 
amused. 

'The  Personality  of  Emerson,'  by  P.  II. 
Sanborn  (Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston),  is 
part  of  a  projected  series.  In  his  preface 
the  author  says:  "Having  determined  to 
write  a  series  of  volumes  describing  the 
personal  traits  of  four  distinguished  au- 
thors whom  I  Intimately  knew — Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Ellery  Channing,  and  Bronson  AI- 
cott— I  offer  this  volume  as  the  second." 
It  Is  In  no  sense  a  biography,  but  rather 
a  critical  estimate,  besprinkled  with  plea- 
sant reminiscences.  Appreciation  was  not 
always  Emerson's  strong  point,  but  he  saw 
the  genuine  worth  of  Alcott  at  a  time  when 
many  clever  people  could  see  only  his  ec- 
centricity. He  more  than  once  said  to  Mr. 
Sanborn:  "'I  hope  It  may  please  the  Pow- 
ers to  let  me  survive  Alcott,  and  write  his 
biography;  for  1  think  1  can  do  that  bet- 
ter than  any  one."  What  sympathy  and  In- 
sight Emerson  would  have  brought  to  such 
a  task!    But  It  was  otherwise  ordained. 
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street  and  Hit'  region  round  afioill,  con- 
sisted of  gardens  and  pastures,  where  tin 
boys  of  tin-  neighborhood  could  enjoj 
themselves  in  ull  kinds  of  games  untl 
Sport.  One  Who  also  lived  there  us  a 
hoy  says:  "It  was  a  boys'  paradise  and 
echoed  every  holiday  afternoon  and  mhl- 
Hav  reeess  with  'Coram'  and  'Hy-spy,' 
having  Just  the  right  admixture  of  open 
ground,  femes  and  thoroughfares,  with 
intricacies  and  lurkillg-plaees  of  sheds 
and  wood-houses,  and  here  and  there  a 
deserted  harn,  with  open  doors  and  a 
remnant  of  hay  long  untouched.  Then- 
was  even  a  pond, where  a  beginner  might 
try  Ids  first  skates;  and  the  salt  water 
was  close  by  with  wharves,  where  he 
might    catch    flounders   and    torn-cod." 

The  Reverend  William  Knu  rson  was 
the  worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
puritan  ministers  who  had  been  the  spir- 
itual advisers  of  New  Kugland  congrega- 
tions for  nearly  two  centuries,  lie  loved 
books — indeed  this  was  his  only  extra v 
ananci — and  the  society  or  learned  men, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  one  of 
the  rounders  or  The  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety. The  Boston  Athenaeum  Library 
owed  Us  beginning  to  his  efforts.  His 
(imminence  in  the  pulpit  and  in  literary 
I  insults  brought  him  many  honors  from 
his  fellow  citizens,  such  as  overseer  of 
Harvard  College,  Chaplain  to  the  State 
Senate  and  to  the  Ancient  and  Honor 
siblc  Artillery  Company.  He  was  also 
editor  of  The  Monthly  Anthology,  the 
contributors  to  which  were  judges.  law- 
yers.   niinl^'evM    :mrt     tln>    lo'.ivnnri    of    CUI- 

Tured  "Boston.  At  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  May  12.  1  s  1 1 .  Hockmlnster  said: 
'The  town  has  lost  a  diligent  observer 
of  Its  youth  and  their  education;  the 
(icudcmy  and  Historical  Society  an  asso- 
ciate greatly  Interested  In  their  flourish- 
ing state;  the  university  an  attentive 
overseer.  The  cbrgy  throughout  the 
fount ry  have  lost  a  hospitable  and  lib- 
eral brother;  his  family  a  most  careful 
iitid  excellent  father,  husband  and  mas- 
ter; and  his  friends  an  honorable  and 
faithful    friend" 

Mrs.  Kinersou's  ancestors  were  also, 
many  of  them,  members  of  the  clerical 
profession  and  had  contributed  greatly 
to  the  staunch  faith  and  sturdy  Inde- 
pendence of  the  citizens  *>(  New  Eng- 
land. She  herself  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceeding graciousness  of  manner  and  a 
loving  mother  whose  ambition  was  to 
raise  her  children  to  be  honored  and 
respected  among  thci-  fellows.  The  tes- 
timony of  one  who  knew  her  well  Is,  "I 
do  not  remember  evwr  to  have  seen  her 
Impatient,  or  to  have  heard  her  express 
dissatisfaction    at    any    lime." 

The    death    of    the    husband    and    father 
was    a    severe    allllctlou,    and    the    burden 
thus  cast  upon  the  widow  in  bringing  up 
her  children   was  heavy  indeed.     She  had 
been  left   with  little  or  no  means  of  sup- 
port,   but    generous    aid    came    from     the 
congregation    of    the    Kirst    Church.      Her 
husband's    full    salary    was    continued    to 
her  for  six    months,   and    for   seven    years 
she   received    annually    Ave    hundred    dol- 
lars, together  with   the  use  of  the  parish 
house  until   It   should   be   required.     Many 
kind    friends   also   came    to    the   assistance 
of    the     bereaved     family.      It    was   still, 
however,     a     hard     struggle.      A    smaller 
house     outside      the      city      would      have 
lessened  expenses,  but  Mrs.  Emerson  was 
determined    that    the    children    should    bo 
educated   and    for   that    reason    continued 
to    live    In    Boston.      To    accomplish    her 


purpose  she  received  boarders  Into  her 
home,  und  early  and  late  this  heroic — 
for  It  was  nothing  short  of  that — mother 
tolled,  doing  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  herself,  with  such  slight  help 
only  as  could  be  given  by  the  children 
as  they  grew  up.  These  pinching  times 
of  poverty  and  privation,  when  even  the 
necessities  of  life  Were  hard  to  get,  are 
recalled  In  a  letter  which  the  eldest  son, 
William,  wrote  to  his  mother  many  years 
after.  He  says:  "Our  circumstances  have 
been  such  that  the  Increase  of  expense 
which  would  necessarily  have  attended 
upon  the  sickness  of  any  one  of  us  might 
have  reduced  us  to  real  distress." 

As  further  Illustrating  the  hard  straits 
to  which  Mrs.  Emerson  and  her  children 
were  reduced,  it  Is  recorded  that  Ralph 
and  his  brother,  Edward,  had  only  one 
great-coat  between  them,  each  taking 
his  turn  in  wearing  It.  This  fact  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  schoolfellows, 
the  two  boys  often  hud  to  endure  their 
jeers  and  taunting  enquiries  as  to  "whoso 
turn   Is  It   to  wear  the  coat    today?" 

While  Emerson's  childhood  years  were 
passed  amid  poverty  and  hardship,  the 
lessons  therein  taught  were  of  great 
and  lasting  beliellt  to  him.  They  became. 
Imbed,  blessings  In  after  life.  It  Is  Just 
possible  that,  notwithstanding  his  genius, 
had  he  not  been  called  upon  In  these 
youthful  years  to  bear  poverty  and  work 
hard,  he  would  hav  failed  to  occupy 
the  high  place  among  the  world's  great 
thinkers  which  history  has  awarded  him. 

Many  years  after,  Emerson  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  he  owed  to  the  poverty 
of  his  youth.  In  his  essay  on  "Domestic 
Life,"  in  telling  of  boys  who  had  been 
able  to  steal  a  few  hours  for  study  amid 


RALPH    WALOO  EMERSON 

lives  of  hard  work  and  stern  duty,  he 
sivs  "What  is  the  hoop  that  holds  them 
staunch?  It  Is  the  Iron  band  of  poverty, 
of  necessltv,  of  austerity,  which,  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  sensual  enjoyments 
which  makes  other  boys  too  early  old, 
lias  directed  their  activity  Into  safe  and 
right  channels,  and  made  them,  despite 
themselves,    reverers    of    the    grand,    the 
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a     week     before     his    third     birthday     ills  young     Kmerson     entered     Harvard     Cn|- 

rather   complained    that     'Ralph   does   not  egc.       From    one    of    his    miU'iw  .4^.  his 

read  verv  well  yet."     At  the  present   time  brother   at    this    time,    he    seems    to    have 

i    hoy   of    that    age    would    still    be    in    the  made-    up    his    mind    to   become   a    minister 

nursery.     Me  attended  Hrst  a  school  kept  "Ke  hts  father  and  many  other  of  his  an- 

by   a   ladv,    and    afterwards    lie,    with    his  cestors.    His  poverty  prevented  him  from 

brother,    William,    became    the    pupils    of  enrolling   as    a    regular    student    at    Har- 

onc    Lawson    Lyon,    who    Is    described    as  var'"-         lf«-      w;,s-      however,      appointed 

a  severe  tea«her.   whose   ruler  and  cow-  presidents     freshman,"     which     enabled 

skin  did   active   service."  h,m  <°  l>uy  f<»r  at  least  a  part  of  his  tnl- 

For    these    boys,    young    as    they    were,  Hon    by    performing   certain    duties.      The 

there    was    little    time    allowed    for    play,  duties  of  "president's   freshman"   were  to 

Ralph   n*ver  even    possessed    that    winter  art  as  a  messenger  between  the  president 

delight  of  all  small   boys,  a   sled,  and  on  i,t1(i  ,he  students,  to  read  out  the  various 

account  of  the  rough   boys  of  the  heigh-  announcements  .and   to  do  whatever  else 

borhood    would    never    have    venture  d    to  the  president  called  for.    Such  a  position, 

use   one.      His   mothers   cautions   against  however,  did  not  affect  lis  standing  as  a 

the   rude,   noisy    boys   of   the   street    kept  student,    nor   did    it    involve   any    loss   of 

him    always    inside    his  -own    gate,    from  aclirirr,sntii'i;                   .... 

which  we  can  well  believe  he  gazed  long  Wh"°   Rmerson  entered   Harvard  much 

and.   perhaps,  wistfully,  after  other  boys  vounger    than    the    majority    of   students. 

"71 — Tu7^~ '""i,T«»     „».„...i„„    „„•    „.»,i„.ii„„  his    knowledge    of    books    und    literature 

»Jn  VL  IftE«t   Hhout,n*    and    whistling  W.|S    unU811u|Ty    great     for    a     boy    of    his 

i.      i.i-    ♦Ih.i.     ..    .-     D..1.1      i„„          i.  years.     And   it    would   have  been  strange, 

.im.,!".-^         yfftmnSil,,n'         K   'I      '.,8  «"deed.    if.    coming    from    a    home    where 

1    '    H     '"     '''      famous    lloloi,     Latin  ,,,  „,..„,,„,      XVas      held      so     highly,     and 

school.      I'here  he  eame  under  tlie  Insrrue-  si»mred    bv    lux    mother     .ml    hi*?   mini     it 

,^".bfn^rn;V>:!!,I,rPw,OUl,V  vW",U  Wi,M    '"*!  fSS/l    have   tenThorwt"?     l>urTng\  J 

excellent      master,       Who      loved      a      good  fieshm  in   Vc  n-      it   I.    isl     he  did  nnl   mlnirle 

icholnr  and  waked  his  ambition."     While  ' ,',*.'  ." '.'.     \\'  J  i  , ttf1',  '\U. lnot,.m!"5  ' 
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much  wiih  his  fellow  students.     In  addl- 

Sou?        ,;       n^^S  \itm    ^   "is   ,"»t    h«,M*  «lr»nP  Ph>««eally,  „  e  u  .       g  ic"s*V> 

over  area     Britain    In 't-    wir   oVltls!  "  .  «;-  -;^l,;,.    sl.v  am.  fiardly   cared  *--»     £§-gg  o-g 

and    whatever    other    themes    struck    his  fur   the   no  se  and    the  jokes  of   the   other  Xm*         ^o^SScS 

youthful    fancy.      He    was    noted    also    as  \>"*»- ,    Hesides      ,s  duties  as   "president  s  ggB«      ^  >*-|  *  C  *;  ^ 

an  elocutionist,   his  favorite  pieces  being  f,^"  '"V"      "ii,|.^,,!l,"ttu,,,,;f  k<' V     h,l,n  Wl'n'  &  c"  c   .~*-Sc.c^E« 

'•Warsaw's  Last  Champion"  and   parts  of  '''"['love.l       Notwithstanding   his   shyness           E-jjg-eaoJ      S  =  ^J 

"The  I'leasures  of  Hope."     One  who  was  "ml  his  not  mlngng  among    he  students,,  *     ""^  g  *  ^  u>^  % 

his     classmate     writes     of     Kmerson     in  h.^«»ns    to    have    made    himself   some-;  h^ci-c^i0^ 

school     saving     "Halnh   and    I    used    to   sit  w,'>at    of    a    favorite    among    them    by    his               £"<~'oj:rt      >,dr-'C 

copy-book;    quite    a    laborious    operation  T'     ^         '      i   .   ?ih1   l,;,,,,,,,'rH-    heeause  c      *—«£_  =  £     ^  c 

It  appeared,  as  his  tongue  worked  up  and  E™'",?  /*»£                  boy  -one    whom  ^*  ZaZ  S  ^-xj.;' 


down   with   ills   pen."      He   was  always   a 


they  could   trust,  z '  >3  -  —  ~  rt  «""     —_»! 

good"  scholar,"  as  he  was  forced  "to  study  While   the   noisier   students  fought  shy       c      _  ~  k  £         «  «  c  "  |, 

hard  at   home,   but   lie   did   not  show   any  "r    him.    there    were    others    of    a    quieter       =  L :  u~  £•      Jc^i-'Ji" 

Bort   of  excellence.      While   he  never   took  •',»,<I     "lf>r,•     studious     nature     who     found       I>=''.c5;^i      Sn-S61 

any  great    part   In   the   sports  and   fun   of  him    to    be    a    choice    companion,    so    his       =  i.  z  <A  «  *-- ^  5u  &>. 

his  scliool   fellows,  he  did  not  stay  away  »oom     became     tlie    meeting    place    of    a       z  '$  -  ~         :;     «-  f-  *  j- 

from  them.     Although  his  physical  weak-  sehct    company    who    desired    to    have    a       1"  z"?.£z  2  ~  ?  *""  *  c  ' 

liess   prevented    him    from   Joining   In    the  wider    range    of    study    than    they    could       '•"   .-:«c».Jre-£ 

scliool  games  and  play,  he  was  still  very  *et    from    the    text-books.      Shakespeare       -  ^  v  c      K  s  Ju  5*"-.  -I 

much  of  a  boy.     He  played  "hookey"  two  an<1    t'haueer  and   Addison   and    Sheridan      -  c  ■/.-- ~Z     ~  "     t~ 

or  three   times  and   was   punished   with  a  iiU,i   other    Lngllsh   dramatists   und    poets       -  ~  ^-c-  ~  ,  -  a».;  -.  ?  t 

diet   of  bread  and    water.  were      read      and      discussed.        Kmerson       £  -     c  -  c  u  =•    *  *  £  g 

During   the    war   of    1812.    which    lasted  formed      these     comrades     Into     a     llttli       5  7.2  2  tt1^  g  4,^ 75  ge  c 

as  every  school  boy  knows  until  181.">,  the  elub,  the  members,  or  rather  those  wlioai       j.Zjzs*-      fcc«-— cc 

coasts   of  New    England    suffered   greatly  purses  could  afford   It,  buying  books  and 

from  the  assaults  of  the  British  warships,  periodicals     not      found     in      the     college 

Boston  being  a  post  of  considerable  com-  library.       At     the     meetings     these    books 

merclal    Importance   was  especially   liable  were   read  aloud   so   that   all   might   enjoy 

to    be    attacked.      One     day     the     scl I-  them      at     once.       Some     of     Sir      Walter 

master  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  told  Scott's  novels  were  bought  In  this  way, 
the  scholars  of  a  report  that  Boston  bar-  ;'Mn'  often  the  delightful  pages  of  C.uy 
bor  was  to  be  Invaded  bv  British  nicn-o-  Mannerlng.  Old  Mortality,  Ivanhoe,  The 
war,  and  the  boys  were  asked  to  give  one  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Rob  Boy  Inter- 
dny  to  helping  place  Noodle's  Island  In  fered. sadly  witli  the  preparation  of  col- 
a  state  of  defense.  It  was  given  out  1<  ge  recitations.  While  thus  reading  Bob 
that  all  who  were  willing  to  go  should  Boy  Kmerson  conceived  the  Idea  of  de- 
gather  next  morning  and  proceed  to  the  claiming  some  oT  Its  heroic  passages  at 
Island.  Fvery  boy  went,  among  them  ""'  college  exercises.  He  did  this  with 
Ralph  Kmerson,  but  he  says  that  he  S,"'M  force  and  passion  as  to  cause  quite 
never  could  remember  that  he  or  his  :l  sensation  among  his  hearers, 
schoolmates  did  a  stroke'  of  weirk.  In     his    classroom    studies    Greek    was 

Kmerson  seems  to  have  made-  much  ol  Kmerson's  favorite,  with  Latin  occupying 
his  gift  e>f  rhyming,  as  during  his  last  second  place.  In  philosophy,  curiously 
year  at  school,  he-  composed  various  orlg-  enough/he  was  far  from  being  goeiel,  and 
Inal  poems  and  delivered  them  on  exhl-i  'mathematics  lie-  simply  could  de>  nothing 
bltlem  days.  These-  were-  considered  sr  with.  Tlie-re-  were-  eilhe-r  studies,  how- 
good  that  his  teacher  toeik  a  great  ele-a  ever,  In  which  lie-  sheiwt  d  a  high  stand- 
e>f  pride-  in  showing  them  to  the-  se-iioo  ing.  He  gained  a  Beiylston  prize  for 
committee.  Quite-  a  number  of  these  are  de-clamatlon,  and  in  his  Junior  ye-ur  took 
In  existence-,  but  the?  space-  at  my  com-  a  prize  for  his  essay  on  "The  Character 
mand   forbids   my   quoting.  eif    Socrates."      Anotlie-r    prize    was    won 

In   October,    1817,    at    the    age    of    four-  elurin-g    his   senior   year    with   a   compost - 

teten,    when    the-    majority    of    the;    boys    of  thin    on     "The-     I'rcseht     State    of    Kthlcal 

today  are  just  preparing  for  High  School,  Philosophy."      These    papers   showed   thut 
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IiAi.l'lf    WAT.DO   EMERHON 
mor»-  IK82 

Thf  day  In  niivuvH  bin  who  works  in  It 
with  acienlty  and  great  aim*  The 
unstable  <'Mtimat,.„  of  men  crowd  to  him 
whom!  mln. I  Is  filled  with  t»ve  truth  a* 
the  neaped  waves  of  the  Atlantic  follow 
the    moon. 


§    N 


M»-    Kit.i.viu  WcLMir,  f,,)M1  („„!„,  lei-,    tt 
M'-"'«HM«.jht.,  of  IUi,.f,  Waldo  Kmjgam,    Bll,j 
>ir    Waldo  I.,,,,,,,,,  Korhesof  MirfouTaMud. 
"«'    "«     U.e    di-tn.K.n.ia.,!    man,     lllU    been 
tii'-th  of  Mr.  a„d  M,  -    Daniel  C.  Look.     Km 
■ """  wn,  a  graduate  ol  Harvard  L'nive.«lty  in 
■s-'l.  I'4-Kn    of    a    liiilarian    church    m    lsj'jp 
■**m  i  -  Ki:n,,.,.  in  1M.'),  undo:,  hi-  returu    he-' 
;«u  hi    ,,.,,,-,    a,    a    lud.rn    in    lioston.      In 


Sh>?         IMS    he    took    ..,,    hi,    residence    in   Concord 
w»iM-eL«  re.-Med    u„t,|    „,„    ,,,.„,,,.       ,,,„    |Jm 


hook,  enticed  "Nat 


"'e,     aoiicai  dd  in  1  fjt;. 
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«5 


-J    ^s. 
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HK    t'AKOUg    DOKMF.K     IVIVDOW    OK    TUB    OI.U    1IA.NSK. 


l..Mn«dJC0WM.011  "T0(1    ';nlU  ,0',,ly  "°  wo«'« 
J?  90  yMa,H  °'  ftKe  and  uv,„.     ile  wa,  , 

May  25.  1«03,  In  Boston,  and  died  at  Con- 
cord,  April  i\  ish:.'. 

n,S-<'UiJP^,lrs  '?ve  come  Mnd  «°™  8,"« 
•nil  world-famed  man.  u  Kiunt  in   intellect. 

*  'ovina  brother  In  human  affection,  passed 

nayoud  the  portals  of  this  breathing  world. 

ih.  tt?1   !.?  d.axyof  ',is  ,,,^,,,  fl,,<l  «vcn  earlier 

llgnlflod  and  adorned  with  his  presence  has 
Utracted  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the 
rorid. 
And  these  viuitants.  of  every  blood  and 


of  every  clime,  who  came  to  acquit  them- 
■elves  of  the  duty  of  homage  to  the  princi- 
ple nt  polStloa)  liberty  *»nd  the  equality  of 
all  man  before  the  law,  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  product  of  that  gallant 
and  seemingly  unequal  conflict  of  the  Con- 
cord farmers  with  royal  troops,  which  wns 
concentrated  and  intensified  iu  Kalnh 
Waldo  Emerson. 

hmerson  was  never  without  honor,  even 
in  his  own  town  and  among  Ids  every  day 
associates,  and  his  memory  is  one  of  tlutr 
most  precious  inheritance*. 
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-njK    RUDE    BMIH1E    THAT    ARCHED    THE    rr,OOI>."i 
Where  the  ;m battled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 


It  wm  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  a  few 
■pears  of  golden  Emersonian  grain,  if 
haply  any  such  remained  uugarntred.  that 
tbe  writer  paid  three  several  visits  recently 
to  Concord. 

But  time  does  not  pause  even  with  the 
departure  of  the  greatest.  Lads  and  youths 
who  remember  the  noteworthy  ligure  of 
tbeggandold  man  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, now  beaud  of  families  themselves. 
only  recall  his  personality  with  vague  in- 
distinctness. 

Those  who  were  then  in  middle  life  or 
•otering  "the  boyhood  of  old  age"  have 
many  of  them  passed  away:  while  his  inti- 
mates, consisting  largely  of  that  brilliant 
coterie  of  literati  who  made  Concord  their 
home,  are  removed  thence  either  by  death 
or  distance. 

Besides  this.  Emerson's  son  in  the  hook. 
"Emerson  In  Concord."  a  record  ol  the  home 
Mm  Of  the  sage,  has  collected  about  every 
thing  available  add  desirable  to  illustrate 
this  phase  of  the  subject. 

People  yrlth  wt.om  the  writer  conversed 
were  unwilling  that  their  names  should  be 
wed,  explaining  that  tt  seemed  to  be  a  eps> 

<:les  of  self-adulation   thus  to  link  their 
names  with  his. 

(hie  bright,  intelligent  woman  related1 
l«'f«e  or  four  anecdotes  which  were  dec-id- : 
edly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

Hope  glowed  in  the  listener's  heart  as 
{fen  of  these  .stones  was  begut ,  but  alas. 
■  Ue  the  clever,  pointed  newspaper  jokes  in 


tt>o  many  instances,  the  new  stories  turned 
olit  to  l»e  of  full  age  and  of  printing  press 
extraction.  , 

lOne  bit  of  information,  however.  wa»  fm- 
i  arte  J.  Although  accounts  without  hum- 
Itfer  have  been  given  of  Kmerson's  moods  of 
nJbstraciion  and  the  manner  In  which  these 
manifested  themselves  to  observers,  it  has 
not  oePn  generally  Known  that  he  was  a 
whlstlor  when  lost  in  cnntemnlation. 

It  was  Dryden  who  wrote,  descriptive  of  a 
vacant-minded  person: 

II*'  irii'iuel  along,  unknowing  wtint  lift  sought, 
And  whistled  mlio  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Hurely  It  was  not  a  vacant  mind  in  the 
case  ol  Emerson,  which  took  refuge  in  the 
aspirated  undertones  -a  sort  of  breathed 
whistle  -that  issued  from  between  those 
puckered  lips  which  all  throuirh  his  file 
had  dropped  pearls  of  purest  and  loftiest 
thought. 

This  was  followed  by  tbe  story  of  his  re- 
ception by  the  host  of  a  remote  country  inn 
to  which  Emerson  had  repaired  during  one 
of  his  lecturing  tours.    The  traveler,  youth- 
till,  tall,  gaunt  and  travel-stain©'1,  having 
been  shown  to  the  room  he   was  to  occupy 
found  things  not  at  all  to  his  liking  there, 
especially  in  the   matter   of   bedclotlitng. 
which  did  not  come  up  to  his  idea  of  unsul- 
lied cleanliness. 

The  young  lecturer's  remonstrances  were 
not  received  by  the  landlord  with  a  good 
grace.  He  only  vouchsafed  to  suy.  as  ho 
superciliously  took  note  of  his  guest's  du->t- 
covered  garments  and  generally  wayworn 
appearance: 

"I  guess  lb'  room  and  tb'  bed  clothes  are 
plenty  good  enough  lor  you." 

From  the  same  informant  was  received  an 
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ail  others.  he  exemplified  the  conduct  of 
the  philosopher  he  truly  was, 

At  such  limes  he  would  enter  into  frag- 
mentary conversations  with  the  other  less 
selt  contained  people  who  composed  the 
assemblage. 

Needless  it  is  to  depict  in  words  the  com- 
posite character  of  a  crowd  waiting  the 
arrival  of  tho  mail  in  a  country  postoftice. 
Concord  probably  averaged  higher  than  anv 
other  town  in  New  England  in  the  Intel- 
leciuality  and  refinement  of  its  inhabitants. 
Anionic  them  all.  however,  as  the  loftiest 
Peak  in  the  Himalaya  ramie  above  a  gently 
riling  hill,  did  Emerson  stand  even  in  the 
minds  of  ins  next-door  neighbors. 

He  knew  everybody,  was  known  to  every- 
body. 

Unlike  Hawthorne,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  bashfuluess.  Hawthorne  was  in  the 
clouds.  r 

W  his  mail  had  not  arrived,  the  author  of 
the  ".Scarlet  letter"  would  glide  away,  to 
return  at  a  more  opportune  time. 

Emerson,  contrawise.  would  stay  and  em- 
Ploy  thes«  moments  of  leisure  in  homely 
discourse  upon  topics  of  the  town,  matters 
of  the  present  hour,  things  upon  which  the 
nioMt  simple  minded  or  informed  of  his 
townfolk  hud  their  own  ideas  and  opinions. 

A  man  like  Emerson  could  construct  for 
himself  a  microcosm  out  of  far  less  promis- 
ing material  than  can  be  found  in  the  cares, 
hopes  and  fears,  the  vacuity  nod  indiffer- 
ence legible  in  the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women  awaiting  in  a  country    village 
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rack. 

The  latter,  vacant  of  even  scraps  of  paper. 
stands  on  one  tide  auainst  the  wall;  the 
table  of  the  latter  Is  covered  thick  with 
earthen  and  china  ware. 

You  have  to  stoop  low  to  look  beneath  the 
projecting  circular  table  shelf  in  order  to 
descry  the  slot  into  which  persons  mailing 
letters  used  to  drop  their  missives. 

Think  of  the  golden  words  embalmed 
which  Emerson  passed  through  that  aper 
lure. 

The  ashes  of  many  distinguished  men  r* 
pose  in  Sieony  Hollow  cemetery,  hut  neyer 
a  larger  concourse  of  the  living  was  present 
there  than  on  the  day  when  Emerson's  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  summit  lot,  on  the 
crest  of  Kidgo  Path. 

It  was  there  on  an  almost  ideally  beauti- 
ful day  not  long  ugo,  the  writer  aud  the 
illustrator  of  this  anniversary  story  stood 
contemplating  the  grand,  uatural.  unln- 
scribed  bowlder  of  rose  quartz -a  most  ap- 
propriate gravestone  for  the  philosopher. 

They  had  been  told  that  Emerson  had 
never  expressed  wish  or  preference  as  to 
what  this  monument  should  be.  The  se- 
lection was  made  by  his  son. 

Dr.  Etnorson  was  convinced  that  the 
bowlder  he  had  obtained  at  South  Ack  worth 
in  New  Hampshire  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  his  father. 

Dr.  Emerson  had  journeyed  far  and  wide 
over  Now  England's  hills  and  through  her 
forests  befovo  he  found  what  ho  deemed  to 
be  suitable.  Ills  quest  was  for  something 
beauHful  in  nature  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  and  symbolically  appropri- 
ate as  to  need  no  addition  or  modification 
at  the  hand  of  man. 

The  stone  stands  about  five  feet  above  the 
i  {round,  is  nearly  or  quite  five  feat  in  lenatt 
I  at  the  base  and  is  about  four  feet  in  width. 

It  has  a  figure  of  rude  gracefulnej*.  and 
the  rose  hued  tracings  near  the  top.  the 
warm,  graduated  browns  toward  the  base, 
combined  with  the  clear,  firm  white  of  the 
genera)  mas*  form  a  study  In  colors  from 
nature's  own  palette,  which  delights  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

Straight,  lofty  fines  crown  this  eminence, 
matured  and  strong  like  the  genius  of  the 

man   w.iose    gravo    tnotr   branches  over- 
shadow. 

The  pros  peat  Is  varied,  ample,  free.  Kor 
miles  tliH  «ye  may  rovo  over  spring  clad  ex- 
panses of  wood  and  mead,  and  the  mild 
freshness  our  all  the  scene  at  the  time  of 
the  visit,  with  tho  songs  of  the  birds,  sweet- 
ening silence  with  melody,  could  not  fall  to 
Affect  ono  with  a  sense  of  quiet  and  peace 
fulness. 

A  charioteer  regaled  Tmk  (ii.ohiG  men 
with  stones  of  distinguished  clti/ens  and 
historic  M»ots  as  thoy  drove  towards  the 
battle  ground.  Ho-and-sn  lived  here,  and 
So-and-so  lived  there,  "Of  course  you  have 
heard  of  him;  he  was  a  great  writer,"  and 
uioie  of  that  same  sort. 

ttvatilude  for  the  would-bs  Informant's 
good  intentions,  nolens  than  common  polite- 
ness, forhado  Thk  (Ji.iiiik  men  to  nay  that 
thev  were  hearing  tnoro  than  enough  of 
these  same  distinguished  citizens,  They 
had  no  room  in  their  brain  for  thought  on 
anv  other  sublect  but  Emerson,  and  deli 
c.uely  ns  possible  tried  to  convince  him  of 
this  truth.  Anything  a-ked  him  about  the 
aage.  however,  he  answered  with  the  stereo 
typed  reply: 

"Yes,  In  the  guide  books,  and  in  the 
library." 

'Ihk  tri.oiiK  men  drove  past  the  entrance 
to  the  old  tiuin.HO.  from  the  dormer  wlmiow 
of  which,  at  the  rear  of  the  build  ng.  Enter 
son's  grandmother  had  viewed  me  pi  ogres; 
ot  the  unequal  battle  that  fateful  Apri 
dav.  , 

The  spirit  of   pence   whs   brooding  ovei' 
everything.    All  was  sunshine  the   bright 
est.  skies  of  purest  blue,  decked    here   am 


there  with  clouds  which  the  bland  xnrinu 
wind  had  raided  Into  Ion?  streaks  nf  fleecy 
«  Idleness;  the  HinKina  birds.  th«  gleaming 
hIow  moving  river,  expanded  beyond  it> 
lunik*  bv  tho  recent  rains,  and  the  tender 
frn-Kn  verdure  of  springtime. 

They  noticed  as  they  passed  the  entrance 
to  tlie  manse  grounds  a  warning  hIrsi 
arti.xed  to  tne  trunk  of  a  grand  and  lofty 
tree,    it  read: 


Tlieae  nre   I'rlvute  tirounds, 
VUI(on«r«  Not  Admitted. 


The  prohibitive  words  gave  somewhat  of 
ashock  at  first.  The  thought  came  quickly 
tlini  lovers  of  liberty  had  assort  of  vested 
tifzhtin  the  pliice. 

However,  when  the  driver  exDlatned  thai 
the  owners  bad  been  annoyed  pa-*t  endu- 
rance by  tf»e  patriotic  trespassers,  who 
were  wont  to  repair  to  the  place  and  almost 
literally  to  encainn  on  the  grounds,  the 
matter  took  on  a  different  aspect. 

Turning  into  the  road  leading'  to  the  his- 
toric bridge  the  writer  proceeded  a  short 
distance  and  then  alighted  and  approached 
the  house  from  the  rear  to  ask  permission 
to  make  a  sketch  of  that  sido  ol  the  build- 
Itur.  i-speclal'y  of  the  dormer  window. 

'May  we  stand  here  while  we  make  a 
sketch  from  the  outside'.'"  was  the  request 
preferred.         ,     , 

•»Ves."  was  tho  brief  and  pointed  answer, 
•  roin  the  outride." 

This  acquiescence,  given  without  a  super- 
ti'.'ous  word,  let  no  little  light  in  upon  the 
mind"  of  those  to  whom  the  privilege  had 
been  accorded,  of  the  annoyance  which  the 
puuiile  of  Concord  must,  enduie  in  tie 
eour>eof  tho  jeur  from  the  thousands  of 
vi titers  who  resort  in  the  irrand  old  town. 

It  is  said  that  lure  in  the  manse  Kmerson 
wrote  his  volume  on  "Nature,''  and  com- 
posed the  lines  of  that  poem  inscribed  now 
hi  on  the  pedes'al  of  the  monument  of  the 
inltiuteman  whicli.  with  the  older  obelisk, 
1  is  in  full  view  from  tho  rear  of  the  house, 

lis  (lie  liuU  lirlftgt  that  inched  the  dotal , 

Tlivlr  ring  to  April  breew  unfurled, 
Hero  otire  Hip  untmttleU  fainnr*  gtooil 


And  noMvtli«  »hot  heard  rouiiii  th*  wi.rld. 

The  Kmerson  residence  on  the  Lexington 
road  is  at  present  unoccupied,  the  phitoso. 
I'her  h  unmarried  dutighter  being  In  Europe 
With  bur  s.ster,  Sirs  Forbes. 

Ihe  house  U  not  open  to  visitors,  but 
everything,  pretty  nearly,  remains  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  Emerson's  death. 

J)espite  the  fact  that  reams  have  been 
written  about  tbe  place  and  its  occupant*, 
a  few  words  more  are  not  amiss  in  the  pre* 
ent  connection.  ,    , 

The  study  lias,  the  look  of  a  workshop 
which  had  beon  occupied  by  an  artlticer 
whose  love  for  his  craft  overt!  3wed  upon 
the  very  tools  he  made  use  ot. 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  garish  in  the  rooms 
an  old.  rest-Inviting  sofa,  upholstered  in 
borne  hair;  aplalu.old-fashioued.cushlonen 
rooking  chair;  the  painting  of  the  fates 
above  tbe  chimney-piece:  the  miniature 
picture*  of  daughter  and  grandchild  on  the 
mantel;  on  one  ol  the  walls  a  tineengrav- 
ing  of  a  bit  of  church  architecture,  showing 
In  detail  tbe  elaborate  adornments  of  the 
capital  of  a  pillar,  and  on  the  other  the  por- 
trait of  Carlyle-all  these  are  to  be  seen,  to 
gether  with  a  collection  of  such  books  as 
show  by  their  titles  and  their  well-worn 
appearances  the  quality  of  the  mind  of  tbe 
ttian  who  perused  them. 

The  rlower  garden  Is  at  tho  back  of  the 
house.  It  is  today  substantially  as  it  was 
when  originally  laid  out  by  Emerson  and 
his  wife. 
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The  beds  are  raised  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  tbe  walks  and  are  for  the 
most  nart  laid  out  in  parallelograms.  They 
are  planted  with  roses,  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  flowering  almonds. 

Theie  seems  to  be  in  the  garden  space, 
the  arrangement  of  tbe  place  and  the  noral 
selections  a  hint  of  the  strength  of  the  mas- 
ter's character,  his  antipathy  to  sham 
prettlness  and  his  love  for  the  untratu- 
nieled  ht-auty  of  nature. 

When  the  garden  was  laid  out  the  ground 
was  already  occupied  by  some  pear  trees, 
and  these  still  remain. 

Many  stories  are  told  In  Concord  in  con- 
nection with  Emerson  and  bis  orchard. 
Near  at  hand,  in  fact  directly  opposite  the 
residence,  stands  a  building  which  was 
used  as  a  district  school. 
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The  youngsters  used  to  make  frequent 
predatory  visits  to  tbe  trees  when  the  fruit 
was  in  season.  The  kind-hearted  old  man 
whenever  he  would  encounter  these  pilfer- 
ing urchin*  would  begin  to  remonstrate 
wuh  hem  <n  tbe  offence  against  justice 
wl  icb  hcv  were  committing. 

Mi  .ild  iho  young  culprits,  abashed  by 
their  detection,  throw  down  the  ill-gdtten 
gaitis,  it  was  more  thou  likely  that  Emerson 
would  immediately  bestow  it  again  unon 
them  as  a  free  gift,  and  most  certainly 
would  he  do  this  at  thechlldreu's  request. 

From  what  could  be  learned  from  people 
conversed  with,  themselves  graduates  of 
the  Concord  schools,  there  never  was  a 
school  othcial  whose  visits  were  received 
with  suca  satisfaction  and  pleasure  as  were 


thoee  inado  by     School 
Ralph  Waldo  rfmr 


Committeeman 
Kalph  Waldo  Emerson. 

"He  always  had  a  pleasant  smlio  and 
cheerful  words  for  us  on  these  occasions." 
said  one  such  graduate.  "His  voice  was 
not  musical,  indeed.  In  Its  timbre,  but  It 
was  sweetness  Itself,  as  Ire  spoke  to  us,  his 
whole  face  shining  with  nure  human  kind* 
uess  and  his  keen  eves  looking,  as  it 
seemed,  into  tbe  very  core  of  our  hearts." 

It  was  a  custom  with  Emerson,  one  which 
his  daughter  has  continued,  to  make  little 
entertainments  at  his  home  for  the  Concord 
school  children.  ... 

They  had  full  range  of  the  rlace  and  were 
sure  of  receiving  as  cordial  a  welcome  and 
as  solicitous  attention  as  the  most  renowned 
guests  who  were  ever  sheltered  beneath  the 
philosopher's  hospitable  roof. 

There  is  in  the  barn  on  the  Emerson 
place  a  black  painted,  ©very-day  looking 
vehicle  of  the  type  known  as  democrat 
wagon.  .  , 

in  pleasant  weather  this  was  the  carriage 
which  tbe  family  bad  for  general  use.  In 
rainy  weather  recourse  was  bad  to  the 
covered  carryall.  , 

It  was  In  oue  of  these  unpretentious 
•qulpaues  that  visitors  were  conveyed  to 
and  from  tbe  railroad  station.  Oftentimes 
the  philosopher  would  act  as  his  own 
coachman,     especially   while    transacting 
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nent  intellectually.  England  deplores  his  death 
hot  less  than  America,  and,  while  J-ecognir.lriK  the 
originality  of  lit*  genius,  she  still  claims  him  as 
anoriMuacnt  of  thu  English  race. 


Bo$fa*%  £>aift/  /fdverttSi 


/*?*v/, 


KKKIUOX'il  OLD  CHURCH.      , 

A  discourse  comtnemftratlVCof  Mf.~  Kmer*on 
was  very  appropriately  preached  by  tho  lie  v.  K. 
A.  Hortou,  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  whose 
pulpit  Mr.  Emerson  had  occupied,  preceding  the* 
llcv.    Chandler  Robbing    so    long    the     pastot 
of     this     church.       Mr.  Horton    selected    this 
suggestive     text:     Jeremiah     Jtlvlll.,  17:      "AH? 
re    that     know     his      name     say:       How     is- 
the   strong     staff     broken     and   tho    beautiful' 
rod."    After  a   tew   introductory  wml*  lie  said j 
It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  dtvoto  this 
hour  to  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  lUlph  Waldo! 
Linersnn,    He  was  once  a  minister  of  tlii<i  church. 
His  name  is  on  the  tablet*  that  record  tho  honored 
list  of  those    who  have   served  it  ax  pastors,  and 
though  his  term  of  service  was  brlel,  though  ttm 
separation    involved   a   difference  of    conviction 
there  is  no  name    in    the  list    that  stands  higher. 
Hut  nuother    reason    Justified  the  selection    of 
Uus  subject.    1    look    upon    Mr.    Emerson    as    a 
preacher1  throughout  his  life.    At  the  clone  of  his 
lust  sermon  to  this  church  he  expressed  the  hope1 
that  no  time  and  no  change  would   deprive   him 
ol  the  satisfaction    ol    pursuing  and   oxcrcising 
[the  highest  function  of   the  pulpit  even  though 
he  should  no  longer  officiate    in  miv  church  as  an 
ordained     preacher.        That     borfa,J'~trfuTu  ~1S»en 
fulfilled.        Essay,     poem,      lecture,     conversa- 
tion,   whatever    came     from     him     has     been 
inwrought       with     a     moral     ami        religious 
texture.      It  is  the     name    voice    sounding    on 
through  all  the  year*,   with   a  sweet  persuasive 
accent,  a  voice  sneaking  in  language  not  always 
easily   understood  by  tiie   people  and  not  alwajs 
interpreted  aliko  by  scholars,  but  one  trusted  lor 
its  lavnesly,  admired  lor  its  courageous  tone  and 
ever  prized  for  its  strong,  rallying  utterances! .  1 
call  him  the  poet-preacher  above  all   tiiat  have 
enriched       the      English      tongue  — a      greater 
than     Jeremy     Tavlor     lu       tne       wealth      of 
his     imagery,     u      more     spiritual      one    than 
ChanuiiiK  in  the  vision  of  his  soul;  the  more  you 
examine  the  closer  you  will   find   my   appellation 
to  apply.      1'oel-nreacher,  not    philosopher,  not 
logh  tun,  not  philanthropist,  not  poet  even  iu  tho 
accurate  sense,   not  essayist,  not    historian,  but 
more  than  these  a*  substance  and   the  whole  are 
greater  than  lorm  and  the    part.    His  prose  pro- 
ductions are   beautiful,    analytical    and  striking 
sermons  on  the  grandeur  ol   character,  the  nobil- 
ity of  duty,  the    loftiness    of    sincerity,  the  evcr- 
lastinsriic.s  ot  truth,   the  sources  of    true  power, 
the  over-soul,  spiritual  laws  and  heroism. 

Preacher  fie  is  from  the  first  days  of  ordination 
by  a  council  to  the  dajs  and  through  them  vyrfien 
a  great  ready-world  ordained  him  to  be  their  in- 
fcpirer.  Even  iu  bin  book  on  Kngland  you  find 
live  preachiug.  lie  could  not  write  iu  any  other 
way.  His  mind  was  a  magnet  that  drew  only 
those  forme  of  thought  that  embodied  ethics  and 
correspondences  and  eternal  law*.  Kor  this 
irreat  reason  the  pulpits  of  our  faith  may 
make  notable  mention  ot  his  name.  Mr, 
Emerson  was  a  Christian  thelst.  In  this  form  of 
faith  be  adhered.  He  recognized  a  <  Jod,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  superior  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  human  aeod*.  Ho  •objeiUitd  U>  no  creed;  be 
wrote  none  He  criticised  forms,  and  loved  the 
solitude  of  individual  worship.-  Yet  irei|ueiitly 
he  attended  public  worship  in  the  I  nitarian 
church,  and  never  made  attadtc  on  the  sincere 
faith  of  any  sect.  Sceptieist*  he  called  a  wither- 
ing of  the  soul.  lieliel  was  his  food.  The  world 
was  to  him  lull  of  Cod,  and  true  religion 
consisted  iu  looking  at  the  good   »«>  steadily   and 


following  It  as  |o  leave  the  evil  behind.  In  his 
sl^ht  morals  and  relljloi;  were  one.  and  nothlngl 
was  nol.ler  than  character.  *|o  find  out  the  laws 
of  Hie  and  to  nhev  them  s<  enicd  to  him  the  one 
thing  needful,  on  Sundav  he  would  have  men 
heroine  eld Idrcu  of  lihcrtv,  of  reason,  of  hope' 
and  unselfish  kcutimviils!  The  inllnence  bis 
books  have  bad  on  the  ministry  of 
the  liberal         churches  Is         a         fact 

so  important  as 

emphatic  acknowledgment. 
dcrers  into  liiatcrialisni.be  has 
enthusiasm  and  faith!  How 
hopes  he  ha*  ted  with  the  new  nil  of  courage 
How  like  a  Moees  lio  has  struck  rocks  of  common 
obstacles,  i»nd  the  springs  of  idealism  flowed 
Ills  exhortation*  to  bo  ti  no  to  one's  self ,  to  tool 
with  one'ii  own  eves,  to  hear  the  volet 
within,  'Ht*  honor  tho  native  gilt,  hav« 
saved  thousands  from  tin  wort  liv  surrender 
he 


to  call  lui 

llnvr    manv    wan 
drought  back  to 
mam    fiirkeiinu 
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may  !„.  fla|,|  on  ,,|fl  „tDeir  bam 
that  he  went  further  than  mon  men  an  1  womci 
can  safely  go  in  trusting  intuition*  nud  tin 
personaHnstlncts.  Ho  Has  rccoidedLhls  admlra 
lion  for  tu^Uuakers  by  saving  thatlbev  appeal 
to  tiltja  to<#,  >*  newer  to  tlie  sublime  lUptorv  am 
genlMM  olC'ftrist  than  anv  other  of  «*•  sects 
Oftpa  be  bursts  out  Into  some  criticism  of  all 
|,!r'fi8  fthd  rollKlous  usages  until  one  feecill|Jto  see 
all  fkajillaf  custom  blown  nwav  and  notifit&lclt 
1  el  this  to  but  one  side  of  tlie  man.  _,  IIcjuusI 
be  Juagedjiy  all  that  he  has  written.  He  caAiot 
he  untflHWMwrtr  by  disjointed  extracts*  InJSon- 
s Idi  ring  the  question  whether  the  Influence  ot 
Emerson  has  weakened  or  strengthened  religion, 
the  preacher  said  that  in  an  essential  and  perma- 
nent way  Emerson  has  spoken  for  the  everlast- 
ing re  in  ion  of  spirit  aud  truth.  In  his  own  way 
fie  did  It.  If  you  go  to  tho  heart  ot  his  thought 
you  tlnd  reverence,  purity,  morality,  fiigh  aim, 
unselfishness,  love,  candor,  truthfulness,  wor- 
ship, godliness.  To  one  who  had  criticised 
Mr.  Emerson  in  the  presence  of  Father  Taylor,  the 
attcr  suld,  "Mr.  Emerson  mav  think  this  or  that, 
hut  jie  Is  more  like  Jesus  Christ  than  anv  one  I 
have  ever  known.  I  have  seen  him  when'hls  n- 
ligiMi  was  tested,  but  he  Inire  the  test."  Mr. 
Emerson  was  a  preacher  not  in  the  sense  of  gown 
and  desk  and  ritual,  but  in  tho  greater  historic, 
sense  ot  which  there  have  been  examples  from 
the  times  ol  the  prophets  through  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  who  had  no  pulpit  or 
churches,  down  to  the  voice  ot  reformers 
and  saints  in  the  streets  of  modern  civilization. 
If  the  object  of  a  sermon  be  to  communicate  life, 
Emerson  s  essays  are  sermons;  it  true  preaching 
alius  at  rousing  men  and  women  to  uuquallnt; 
tatth  In  the  attainment  of  goodness,  and  to  the 
practice  ol  rightcousiics  ,  then  ho  preaches  vivid- 
ly; it  the  best  work  done  for  religion  bv  the  pul- 
pit is  so  to  present  Ideal  virtues  that  humanity 
shall  long  to  incarnate  them  lu  character, 
then  Emerson  has  outstripped  us  nil. 
in         referring  to         the        circumstances 

of  Mr.  Emerson's  withdrawal  from  the  pastorate 
ol  the  Second  church,  the  preacher  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  the  church  In  ahidlng  by  the  com- 
munion service.  Symbols,  he  said,  are  Divine 
media,  ami  anv  oilier  form  or  method  of  com 
niemorating  the  last  supper,  whether  In  itself  a 
good  method  ornot,  would  not  bo  the  method  of 
Jesus;  iu  the  method  actually  employed  we  are 
supposed  to  perpetuate  a  custom.  Thouch  the 
nubile  at  large  may  have  said  bitter  things  of  Mr. 
Emerson  in  ls:)L', '  tho  people  of  this  church 
respected  him, understood  him  cherished  him.  The 
circumstances  of  the  separation,  so  full  of  Chris- 
tian courtesy,  piano  out  in  strong  contrast  with 
some  more  recent,  separations  ot  pastor  and  peo- 
ple, involving  ooints  of  belief.  Here  was  mutual 
respect  aud  consideration.  In  this  withdrawal 
Mr.  Emerson  treated  this  old  church  with  becom- 
ing gravity,  aud  went  hi^  way  with  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  all. 
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from  spirit,  nothing  is  or  can  lie.  Tower 
manifested  is  l»o«l  working,  intelligence  un- 
lulding  awl  8§tihg  \$  fcpirit  unveiling  itself. 
Theswp  $A\Wm\  in*th»  hints  of  imfyr^  »'nU 
life  into  a  prevision  of  that  which  the  searcher 
was  to  demonstrate  on  the  plane  of  experi- 
ment and  observation*  Of  the  mystic  song 
of  uature,  Emerson  writes, — 

"To  tho  open  ear  it  sings 
Sweet  the  geneiis  of  tilings, 
Of  tendency  through  endless  nges, 
Of  star-dust  and  star-pilgrimages  ; 
Of  rounded  worlds,  of  apace  and  time, 
Of  tho  old  Hood's  subsiding  slime, 
Of  chemic  matter,  force,  and  form, 
Of  poW,  and  powe  e  cold,  wet,  and  warm  : 
The  rushing  metamorphosis, 
Dissolving  all  that  future  is, 
Melts  things  that  be  to  things  that  seem, 
And  solid  nature  to  a  dream." 
So  the  pine-trees  hang  to  the  poet  a  song 
which  would  have  passed  like  a  dream,  had 
not  modern  science  come  in  with  its  patient 
research,  its  accurate  definitions,  its  exact 
demonstrations,  to  make  the  song  of  the  poet 
and  the  dream  of  the  seer  the  practical  pos- 
session of   the  men  of   thought  and  action 
who  learn  only  by  the  slower   processes  of 
WFifted  exp<?v{£f*e«. 

Emerson,  more  than  any  one  man  of 
our  time,  has  assisted  the  spiritual  imagina- 
tion, and  kept  in  exercise  the  power  to  inter- 
pret material  things  as  symbols  of  spiritual 
realities.  But  his  philosophy  was  disem- 
bodied spirit  which  needed  the  incarnation 
it  has  received  in  the  science  of  Charles  Dar- 
win. This  is  true  not  only  of  Emerson's 
thought  in  other  minds.  In  his  own  mind, 
the  spirit  had  taken  on  its  material  envelo|>e  ; 
and  the  increasing  directness  and  c.ompre- 
hensibility  of  his  later  speech  was  largely 
owing  to  his  adoption,  or  absorption,  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
things.  He  nowhere  advocates  it.  He  as- 
sumes and  uses  it,  as  when  he  describes 
civilization  as  "a  certain  degree  of  prog- 
ress from  the  rudest  state  in  which  man 
is  found,— a  dweller  in  caves,  or  on  trees,  like 
an  ape,"— or  where  he  finds  the  poetic  key 
to  natural  science  in  the  words  "arrested  and 
progressive  development,  indicating  the  way 
upward,  from  the  invisible  protoplasm  to  the 
highest  organisms." 

He  describes   the   process   by   which,   no 
doubt,  he  came  to  the  full  and  satisfactory 
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statements  of  his  later  years,  spiking  of  the 

time  "when  the  lonely  thought,  ft'ilich  seemed 
so  wise,  yet  half-wise,  halfdJiQiigftf;  because 
it  cast  no  light  abroad,  is  suddenly  jiiai^hpd 
Sn  our  mind  by  its  twin,  by  its  ft$;jHi*ii®%  or 
next  related  analogy,  which  gives  it  instantly 
radiating  power,  and  justifies  the  sujtersti- 
tious  instinct  with  which  we  hoarded  it." 

If  this  was  not  done  for  Mr.  Emerson  in 
the  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, it  certainly  happened  to  many  of  those 
who  had  dimly  apprehended  the  great  truths 
which  he  had  proclaimed. 

Darwin  was  not  a  theologian,  nor  was  he 
consciously  the  assistant  of  theologians. 
And  yet  theological  belief  is  more  certainly 
defined  and  permanently  established  to-day, 
because  he  has  given  a  clear  demonstration 
of  a  method  of  creation  more  rational  than 
anv  received  heforc.  In  three  wavs,  he  has 
cleared  thought  and  assisted  faith,  lie  has 
shown  us  how  <!od,  as  he  "evermore  goes 
forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  his  world," 
may  weave  the  fabr.ic  of  nature.  (Jod  no 
longer  appears  to  us  as  an  infinite  contriver, 
inventor,  and  mechanic,  but  power,  spirit,  in- 
carnating itself. 

In  another  way,  "the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence," portrayed  by  the  naturalist,  furnishes 
the  "natural  history"  and  the  satisfactory 
explanation  of  that  perplexing  fact  of  hu- 
man experience  which  once  was  known  as 
"the  fall  of  man."  Trial  and  struggle  were 
known  to  be  inevitable  and  useful ;  but  the 
.scientific  demonstration  of  the  production 
of  higher  forms  of '  life,  and  finer  qualities 
in  existing  forms,  gives  new  meaning  to 
Emerson's  assertion  that  "strong  men  greet 
war,  tempests,  hard  times,  which  search  till 
they  find  resistance  and  bottom." 

In  the  third  place,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion complements,  with  the  testimony  of 
facts,  the  sublime  hope  of  future  and  un- 
folding progress,  which  has  always  been  the 
secret  of  the  prophet's  ecstasy  and  the  poet's 
joy.  Emerson  drew  his  hope  "of  better 
times  and  of  greater  men"  from  his  concep- 
tions of  f»od  and  man.  Darwin  showed  and 
defined  an  arc  of  that  circle  which  Emerson 
helieved  should  be  complete  only  when 

"The  sunburnt  world  a  man  shall  breed 
Of  all  the  /.ones  and  countless  days." 

Emerson  was   the   nimble-footed   hunter  to 
whom  no  heights  could  be  inaccessible.    Dar- 
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lieving  that  the  cause  of  faith  is  served  by 
recognizing,  so  fast  and  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
good  which  may  be  revealed,  or  lie  concealed, 
in  any  new  conception  of  the  universe  which 
is  suggested  by  well-defined  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  In  other  columns,  tributes  are 
paid  to  the  man  :  we  call  attention  now  to 
the  ideas  which  Rave  wrought  so  powerfully 
and,  in  their  i>ermanent  results,  so  benefi- 
cently for  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  restatement  of  man's  most  glorious 
lio|>es.  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  men,  whether  they  be  critics  or  allies; 
and  these  men  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  prejudices  they  once  excited  melt  away, 
and  the  truths  they  taught  growing  into  the 
faith  of  the  world  in  forms  they  had  not 
foreseen  and  had  not  aimed  to  evoke.  Had 
the  one  been  a  pantheist  and  the  other  an 
atheist,  still  theism  would  have  turned  to 
good  account  their  honest  search  for  truth, 
and  the  ample  stores  of  truth  which  re- 
warded their  search. 

"Every  one  to  his  chosen  work  ;  — 
Foolish  hands  may  mix  ami  mar: 
Wise  and  mire  the  issues  are." 


Chrtsttcui  fiej/ster,    Mcl?  //,  fS8Z 
WHERE  TWO  LINES  MEET. 


When  Mr.  Emerson  published  His  treatise 
on  "Nature,"  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
later,  when  he  giive  his  remarkable  address 
before  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  re|>- 
lesented  the  extreme  of  intellectual  revolt 
against  the  dogmas  of  the  New  England 
theology.  I .[e  stood  upon  the  simplest  of 
iill  allinintU^msJ~UjaJi^b)disJjm^  he  is 

the  rewardciL-of  all  who  diligent ly__seejt  him. 
He  maiiitained_Jj|at_jhe  soul  has  itjL.fre.w_. 
a i a LuaJ u7aTHhrfe-4n— Hodp  and  1 1 1 ai-natu re 
is  tlieouter,  asthe  soul  is  the  inner,  image 
of  thg^AiithinwTftlie  imiviMgg:__I|i»  vnngM. 
to  reinvest  human  life  with  a  divine  mean- 
iiit^  to  Tift  up  J^ejUlirmaticuis  of  moral 
truth  to  their  full  importance. _  Jj|___doiug 
this,  he  incurred  the  charge  of  pantheism^ 
because  language  was  too  limited  to  convey 
his  thought :  but.  as  life  went  on,  it  was  aj>- 
parent  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  striving  for 
1 1 ie_e jjijcal  . ■  x { >ressioii  < i f _  Jtb eZjTTeZLIflXio^Pifr 
man,jind_all . his_  iliiuursj  ve  w rj ting_  ceu4 res 
in  this  great  and  inspiring  truth.    He  looked 
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to  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
with  purity  of  heart,  and  strove  all  his  life- 
long to  show  that  "the  Ought,  that  Duty,  is 
one  thing  with  science,  with  beauty,  and  with 
joy."  No  other  American  has  stood  upon 
broader,  granjerj  or  simpler  a.lirmations, 
who  at  the  same  time  has  lived  so  closely 
with   the  unseen.       Much   that  other  ""men"    > 

allirmi'd  Mr.  E rson  did  not   allirm,  but  no 

one  has  stood  more  truly  for  the  absolute 
integrity  of  our  moral  nature  and  for  the 
ability  of  each  man  to  live  in  Hod  and  Hod 
in  him. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  such  a  broad 
and  strong  a.Hrmatioii  to  root  itself  in  men's 
minds,  and  those  who  have  lived  within  the 
environment  of  the  New  England  theology 
have  been  very  slow  to  recognize  in  the 
sternly  beautiful  ethical  teachings  of  Mr. 
Emerson  the  voice  of  a  friend;  but  coin- 
cident with  his  death,  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  lived,  the 
great  things  at  which  Mr.  Emerson  aimed 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
essentials  in  the  religious  thought  of  our 
time,  and  he  is  seen  to  have  "builded  better 
than  he  knew." 

It  is  not  unfair  to  take  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth's  article  on  "Orthodox  Rationalism" 
in  the  Princeton  Iterietn  as  an  indication  of 
the  leading  affirmations  in  the  theology  of 
New  England  in  the  near  future;  and  the 
identity  of  his  allirmations  with  those  of 
'Mr.  Emerson,  an  identiy  of  which  Dr. 
'Smyth  is  utterly  unconscious,  is  so  remark- 
able that  it  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Smyth 
had  been  a  sj»ecial  student  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's opinions,  ami  had  followed  in  the 
wake  of  his  thought.  Dr.  Smyth  pleads 
most  earnestly  for  the  spiritual  method  in 
/theology,  and  by  spiritual  method  he  means 
the  understanding  of  "the  philosophy  of  the 
soul,  ami  not  of  the  mere  written  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind.''  He  demands  a  new 
psychology,  which  goes  beneath  the  first- 
fruits  of  rational  consciousness,  and  "seeks 
to  apprehend  the  spiritual  and  divine  chem- 
istry of  their  growth."  dust  what  Mr.  Em- 
erson, after  the  ways  of  a  man  of  genius, 
urged  always  ami  everywhere.  He  "seeks_ 
t o  underhand  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  in- 
terpret the  mysteries  of  the  creation,  in  tjie 
-light  of  the  best  and  purest  moral  life/' 
I'recisely  wliat~]\TF.  Emerson  always  in- 
sisted on.     He    recognizes   that  "Uie  whole 
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necessary  fitets,  prepared  from  i»efore  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  (Jod-facts  under- 
lying, the  whole  (Mention,  love  entering 
into  the  Hfe  of  the  world  and  redeeming  it 
from  its  own  undoing.  The  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is,  in  this  comprehensive,  cosmical 
conception  of  it,  the  fulfillment  of  the  first, 
last,  and  highest  lav\  of  the  creation.  The 
incarnation  is  the  final  and  perfect  relation 
of  the  whole  (iod  to  the  whole  universe." 
Mr.  Kmersoti  says,  "The  commanding  fact 
which  I  never  do  not  see  is  the  .sufficiency 
of  the  moral  sentiment."4 

These  passages  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  Enough  has  been  given  from  both 
writers  to  show  that,  if  their  views  are  not 
identical,  their  spirituarinethod  is  the  sanie",' 
and  that  their  trust  in  "the  ethic  of  (iO<rs 
life  in  man  "  is  like  men's  belief  in  the  ever- 
lasting hills^  It  looks  as  if  Dr.  Smyth,  who 
evidently  has  the  intuitive  grasp  of  truth, 
had  worked  out  for  himself  the  affirmations 
which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  the  new  ex- 
pression of  man's  great  spiritual  beliefs; 
and  no  one  doubts  that  Mr.  Emerson  reached 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  substantial  charac- 
ter of  religious  belief  without  assistance  from 
others.  It  is  thus  fair  to  assume  that  these 
two  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  substantial 
agreement  in  spiritual  method,  without  con 
fere uce  or  mutual  suggestion. 

Here,  then,  the  most  advanced  libera, 
thinker  of  our  time,  and  one  who  has  tht 
courage  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  truth 
which  now  most  needs  expression,  are  sub- 
stantially in  accord.  If  the  identity  is 
pushed  too  far,  they  part  asunder  in  their 
understanding  of  the  office  of  the  Christ; 
hut,  short  of  this,  Dr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son are  in  agreement  as  to  method,  as  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  to  the  spiritual  agency  by 
which  (iod  renews  man,  as  to  man's  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  freedom  and  the  working 
out  of  his  own  destiny.  Each  holds  that 
•'the  laws  of  reason  are  necessary,"  but  that 
"historical  knowledge  is  dependent  upon 
testimony  which  may  be  untrustworthy." 

It  is  not  important  to  press  this  coinci. 
deuce  beyond  the  fact  that,  when  men  give 
the  great  moral  facts  of  life  a  fair  and  can- 
did examination,  they  must  always  l»e  of 
nearly  the  same  mind.  The  truth  about 
(iod  or  the  truth  about  man  is  always  one: 
it  may  lie  seen  from  many  sides,  it  may  \te 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  belief  or  of  unlie- 
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lief;  but,  however  men  may  come  to  it,  the 
l>est  minds  will  always  be  agreed  as  to  its 
essential  character.  What  is  to  be  noted 
l>etween  Dr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Emerson  is  the 
significant  fact,  that  the  time  has i  come 
when  the  best  minds  of  the  age  in  orthodox 
circles  are  holding  substantial  and  neces- 
sary truths  in  religion  very  much  as  the 
l»est  minds  in  Ulteral  circles  are  holding  the 
fume,  ami  thai,  in  a  certain  large  sense,  the 
l>est  beliaters  are  nearer  each  other  in  mind 
and  jti  spirit  than  they  have  always  been 
wHUjil!  to  believe. 


'i> 


6asibh  Vaaltj  Adverser, 

EMERSON1  S  LIFE  AND  WORK 


TUfjfVTES  BY  MEM  BE  llfi  OF  THE 
HISTOitlL'AL  SOCIETY, 


Addresses  by  Dr.  George  E.  Kills  and  Jir. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holme*  —  Letter  from 
Judge  Hoar  — ltrlef  Remarks  by  tbe  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke— Formal  Action 
of  the  Society. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  wuh  held  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  Instant,  at  three  o'clock, 
P.M.  Ill  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthro|>,  who  is  spending 
the  summer  In  Europe,  the  senior  vice- 
president,  the  Itcv.  George  K.  Ellis,  D.D. 
occupied  the  chulr.  The  minutes  of  the* 
April  meeting,  at  which  tributes  wete  paid 
to  Mr.  Longfellow,  were  read  by  the  Itev.  E. 
(1.  Porter,  recording  secretary  pro  tern.  The 
librarian,  Mayor  Green,  read  the  monthly 
list  of  donors  to  the  library.  The  corres- 
ponding secretary,  Mr.  Justin  Wiusor,  made 
his  report,  ufter  which  Vice-President  Ellis 
gave  the  following  address:-— 

f  ADDRESS  OF. THE  REV.  DR  ELMS. 
Many  of  us  who  meet  in  tuts  library  today  are 
doubtless  retailing  vividly  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
Impressive  scene  here  when,  fifteen  mouths  ago, 
Mr.  Emerson,  appearing  among  us  for  tbe  hurt 
time,  read  bis  characteristic  paper  upon  Thomas 
iariyle.  It  was  tbe  very  hour  on  which  tbe  re- 
mains of  that  remarkable  man  were  committed 
to  bis  Scotch  grave.  There  was  much  to  give  tbe 
occasion  here  a  deep  and  tender  interest.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  the  last  utterance  to 
which  we  should  listen  from  our  beloved  ami  ven- 
erated associate,  If  not,  us  it  proved  to  be,  the  last 
of  hi*  presence  among  us.  So  we  listened  greedily 
and  fondly.  The  paper  bud  been  lying  ill  manu- 
script more  than  thirty  years,  but  it  had  kept  its 
,f  leshuvss  and  fidelity.    Tbe  matter  of  It,  its  tone 
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memories  are  clem   and  strong,  and  who  forty- 
«v»  vcurs  ago  la  their  professional,  literary  or 
Nudii'l   fellowships   were  intent    upon   all    that 
quickened  thought  and  converge  lu  thin  pecullur 
centre  <>l  lioHtoii  ami  It*  neighborhoods,  wiU  re- 
i'u,l  with  what  tan  hardly  I*  other  than  pensive 
rctroqiccts,   tho  charms  ami   fervors,  the  iut- 
pilseN  and  perhaps,  the   shocks,  certainly  the 
bewilderment  uinl  the  appreht  nslon,  which  sig- 
nalled the  uiiiiouneciuctit  here  of  what  was  called 
Transcendentalism.     Jiough  the  word  was  from 
tin-  Hist  wrniiglullx  affldled,  there  was  an  aptness 
In  Its  Uhi1,  u-  In  keeping  with  the  mistiness  and 
cloudiness  id  the  di»pciisuttou  to  which  It  wus 
attached.    The  excitement  here  wus  ad  Justed  to 
tlin  site,  the  composition,  the  tone  and  spirit, 
ami  the  utuisslinllatcd  elements  of  this  couintu 
nity.    The  movement  Had  tho  quickening  zest  ol 
luysterv.    It  was  long  helorc  those  who  who  were 
not  «  part  of  it  could  reach  to  any  intelligible 
idea  ol    whai   it  inlgiit    signify,  or    promise,  or 
portend.         There      were      a     score,     a     hun- 
dred,      persons      craving       to       hare      -  ex- 
plained    to      them     what      It     all    nieanb    to 
cadi  olio  who  seemed  ready  or  able  in  voltinu     /■ 
lug  to  throw   light  upon  It.     And  this  lutein     1 
li< m  wusoltcu  i.ut  an  adumhrntlon.    Mr,  Em*i- 
sou  gained  nothing  from  Ids  Interpreters.       or 
doei  he  Mow.    Tlie  key  which  they  offered  did 
not  lit  the  ward;*  ol  the  lock.    The  vagueness  of 
the  oracle  seemed  to  he  deepened  when  repeated 
hv  unv  other  lips  than  those  which  pave  it  first 
utterance.    In  most  of  the  recent  references  In 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  to  the  opening  of 
Mr.  r.niersoii's  career  in   high    philosophy,    em- 
phatic statements  arc  made  as  to  the  ridicule 
and  satire  and  banter  evoked  by  the  first  utter- 
ances of   this  transcendentalism.    It  Is  not  lin- 
pi cased  upon  my  memory  that  any  of  this  triviali- 
ty was  ever  spent  upon  Air.  Emerson  himself.  The 
modest,  serene,  unaggressive  attitude,  and  per- 
sonal phenomena  ol  bearing  and  utterance  which 
were  so  winninglv  characteristic  of  his  presence 
and  Bpicch,  as  he  dropped  the  spaikles  ana  nug- 
gets of   his    fragmentary  revelations,  were  his 
ample  security  against  all  such  disrespect.'   The 
Inn,  as  I  remember,  was  spent  upon  the  first  cir- 
cle of  repeater  ,  and  so-called  disciples,  a  small 
but  lively  company  of  both  sexes,  who  seemed  to 
patent  him  us  their  oracle,  as  an  Inner  fellow- 
ship   who  would  be  the  medium  between   him 
and  the  uniilumiued.    Nor  was  it  strange  that 
explanations,  or  demonstrative  and  argumenta- 
tive expositions  of  the  Emcfeonlun   philosophy 
proffered  by    Its   interpreters   did   not  open  It 
elearlv  to   inquirers,    Inasmuch   as   he   himself 
assured  us  that  it  was  not  to  be  learned  or  tested 
by  old-fashioned  lamllur  methods.      I  know  ol 
bin  one  piece  lioiu  his  pen  now  in  print,  and 
dating  from  the  first  year  of  his  publicity,  iu 
which  he  appears,  not  in  self-defence  under  chal- 
lenge,—lor  he  never  did  that,— but  in  attempted 
ami  battled  self-exposition.    Nor  have  lines  ever 
been  written,  by  himself  or  by  his  Interpreters, 
go  apt,  so  characteristic,  so   exquisitely  phrased 
i   and  toned,  so  exhaustively  descriptive  of  the  style 
i   and  spirit  of   his  philosophy  as  those  which  1 
i   will  quote. 

The  younger  Henry  Ware,  whose  colleague  he 
u  had  been  during  his  brief  pastorship  of  a  church, 
l)  disturbed  by  something  In  a  discourse  which  Mr. 


Eiucison,  alter  leaving  the  pulpit,  had  delivered 
iu  Cambridge  in  |s;j8,  had  preached  in  the  college 
pulpit  a  sermon  dealing  in  part  with  a  position 
which  had  stattled  himself  and  others  In  his 
friend's  address,  and,  in  part,  with  a 
breete  of  excitement  which  It  hail 
raised  in  a  tlnderish  community.  The  ser- 
mon lielng  printed,  Mr.  Ware  sent  a  copy 
ol  it  to  Mr.  Emerson,  with  a  letter,  which  the  lat- 
ter savs  "wan  right  manly  aud  noble."  The  letter 
expressed  a  little  disturbance,  puzzle  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  put  some  questions  hinting  at  de- 
bited explanations  nnd  argumeuts. 
In  reply  Mf.  Emerson  Interprets  himself  thus:— 
"if  t  fm  sermon  assails  any  doctrines  of  mine — 
peihapVr  aui  not  so  quick  to  see  it  as  writers 
generally— ccrutinly  I  did  not  fe«l  any  disptsllioii 
to  depart  from  my  habitual  contentment,  that 
you  shoiiid  say  your  thought  whilst  1  say  mine. 
1  believe  I  must  tell  yoo  wliat  1  think  of  my  new 
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liosltlon.  It  strikes  luc  wry  oddly  that  good  and 
wise  men  at  Cambridge  and  Moston  should  think 

of  railing  ma  Into  an  object  of  criticism.  I  lure, 
always  been— from  my  very  Incapacity  of 
methodical  writing— 'a  chartered  libertine/  free 
to  worship  and  free  to  rail,  lucky  when  I  could 
make  myself  understood,  but  never  esteemed 
near  enough  to  tho  Institutions  and  mind  of  so- 
ciety to  deserve  the  notice  of  the  masters  o( 
literature  and  religion.  I  have  appreciated  fully 
the  advantages  of  my  position:  for  I  well  know 
that  there  is  no  scholar  less  able  or  willing  to  be 
a  polemic.  I  could  not  give  account** 
of  mvself  If  challenged.  1  could  not 
|tosslbly  give  you  one  of  the  •arguments' 
you  ciuclly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  ol 
mine  stands.  For  I  do  uotknow  what  arguments 
mean,  In  reference  to  any  expression  of  a  thought. 
1  delight  In  telling  what  I  think;  but,  If  you  ask 
me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or.  why  It  Is  so,  1  am  the 
most  helpless  of  mortal  men.  I  do  not  even  see 
that  either  of  these  questions  admits  of  an  an- 
swer. Ko  that  Id  the  present  droll  posture  of  m> 
affairs,  when  1  see  myself  suddenly  raised  into 
the  importance  of  u  heretic,  1  am  very  uneasy 
when  I  advert  to  the  supposed  duties  of  such  a 
personage,  who  is  to  make  good  his  thesis  Against 
all  cornels.  I  certainly  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I 
shall  read  what  you  and  other  good  men  write,  as 
1  have  always  done,— glad  when  you  speak  my 
thoughts,  and  skipping  the  pugc that  has  nothing 
lor  me.  1  shall  go  on,  just  as  before,  seeing  what- 
ever 1  can.  and  telling  what  1  see:  aud,  1  suppose, 
with  the  same  fortune  that  bus  hitherto  attended 
me;  the  joy  of  finding  that  my  abler  aud  better 
brothers,  who  work  with  the  sympathy  of  socie- 
ty, loving  and  beloved,  do  now  und  then  unex- 
pVctedh  confirm  my  perceptions,  and  nnd  my 
nonsense  Is  ouly  their  own  "thought  in  motb  y." 

No  one  In  comment,  essay  or  criti- 
cism upon  Air.  Emerson  has  Im- 
proved upon  his  own  revealing  of  his 
philosophy  of  intuition,  insight,  eve  aud  thought, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  logic  and  argu- 
ment. It  needed  some  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
with  much  wondering,  questioning  and  debating 
Lu  this  community,  to  clear  ,tbe  understanding, 
that  the  new  and  hopeful  message  brought  to  us 
was  something  like  this,  -that  those  who  were 
overfed,  or  starved,  or,  wearied  with  didactic, 
prosaic  lessons  of  truth  for  lite  and  conduct, 
through  formal  teaching,  by  reasoning,  argu- 
ing* and  provings,— might  turn  to  their  own  in- 
ner furnishings,  to  their  thinkings  as  processes, 
not  results,  and  to  the  free  revealing*  aud  luspir- 
inga  from  without  as  interpreted  from  within. 

Hut  wnatever  was  the  battling  secret  of  Mr. 
«n»frsoir8phlJosoph^thereJwa8  no  mystery  save 
that  to  the  charm  and  power  of  which  we  all  love 
to  yield  ourselves,  in  t'lc  poise  and  repose  ot  his 
placid  spirit,  in  the  grace  and  felicity  of  his  ut- 
terance, in  the  crowding  ot  sense  and  sugirestive- 
ness  Into  his  short,  torso  scptencc84  in  his  high 
Teachings  Cor  all  truth  as  its  disciple,  and  in  the 
persuasiveness  with  which  ho  communicated  to 
others  what  wus  disclosed  to  him.  lie  never  ariV 
•  wired  to  a  challenge  by  apology  or  contfoyyesy* 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Dr.  Ellis 
read  the  following  letter  from  Judge  Hoar:— 

LETTER  OF  JL'DOE  E.  R.  HOAR. 

Com  ohm,  May  8,  1882. 
My  hear  Dr.  F.Ui*,— I  find  that  It  will  be  out  of 
of  my  power  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  His- 
torical Society  on  Thursday  next,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  tributes 
which  its  in  mbcrs  will  pay  Vo  the  memory  of  Air. 
Emerson,  than  win  we  name  none  more  worthy  of 
honor  is  found  on  its  roll.  His  place  In  litera- 
ture, as  poet,  philosopher,  seer  and  thinker,  will 
And  much  more  adequate  statement  than  any 
which  1  could  offer.  Rut  there  are  two  things 
which  tho  proceedings  ot  our  society  may  ap- 
propriately record  coucerning  him,  one  or  them 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  In  the  lustre  of  his  later 
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together  the  whole  urn**  of  discordant 
iiialcrlal  una  lifted  Hum  to  the  some  height  ol 
sympathy  and  passion.  He  excited  them  to 
Mnlles.  to  tears,  to  the  wildcat  enthusiasm.  Hi. 
trii.ute  to  iiiii-im  i»  iH-ftutlfnl  to  read,  perhaps  tli-u 
best  which  the  iwioaslon  produced  on  cither  aid. 
ol  the  ocean.  Hut  the  clear  articulation,  the 
ringing  emphasis,  thu  iuuHieu.liuodula.tlon  oi 
tone  and  voice,  the  loftiness  of  hearing,  and  the 
radiance  of  his  face,  all  made  a  ]«art  of  the  con 
.uniinaie  charm.  When  ho  eloped,  the  cotnpaiit 
could  hardly  tolerate  any  other  ij.eaker,  though 
good  ones  were  to  follow.  A 

lam  eoulldi'iit  that  everyone  who  .  u  present 
on  thai  evening  would  ugroc  With  ineastoUa. 
splendor  ot  that  eloquence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

rliuni  in  Historical  .Soi.ely. 

I>r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holnies  then  aroi®  and 
addressed  the  socio tv  oh  follows :— 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HOLMES. 

It  Is  a  privilege  which  any  of  us  may  "tattu,  m 
we  pass  each  of  these  last  and  newly-raihuu 
mounds,  to  throw  our  pebble  upon  the  cairn. 
Korourownsakcs  we  must  be- Indulged  in  the 
gratification  of  paying  our  slender  tribute.  So 
soon,  alas,  after  bidding  farewell  to  our  cherished 
poet  to  lose  the  earthly  presenee  of  the  loftiest, 
tliedlvhiistof  our  thinkers  !  The  language  of 
eulogy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  In  celc 
brating  him  who  was  the  darling  of  two  English 
worlds,  the  singer  or  Aeadlan  and  Pilgrim  and 
Indiau  story,  of  human  affections  and  asplra 
tions,  of  sweet,  wl.olesoiuo  life  from  Its  lullaby  to 
its  requiem.  And  now  we  hardly  know  what  mea- 
sure to  observe  in  our  praises  of  him  who  was 
singularly  averse  to  overstatement,  who  nerer 
listened  approvingly  to  flattery  when  living,  and 
whose  memory  auks  oftly  the  whit*  roues  of  truth 
for  its  funeral  garlands. 

The  work  of  his  life  Is  before  us  all,  ant  will 
have  lull  justice  done  it  by  those  who  are  worthy 
of  the  task  and  equal  to  its  demands.  Hut,  as  out 
or  a  score  of  photographs,  each  gives  us  some 
thing  of  a  friends  familiar  face,  though  all 
taken  together  do  not  give  u«  the  whole  of  It,  no 
Meh  glimpse  of  reminiscence,  each  hint  ot  mo- 
mentaryimpression,  may  help  to  make  a  por- 
trait which  shad  remind  us  of  the  original, 
though  it  is.  at  best,  hut   an    Imperfect  reseuib- 

i..^bV"..a  ,ifc  8°  e*«-et»tional  as   that  which  has 
just  lett  our  earthly  companionship  appears  in 

any  group.»f  fellow-creatures,  we  naturally 

ask  how  sucli i  a  well-rwo^nlse.1  superiority  cam 
into  being.  We  look  for  the  reason  of  such  an 
existence  among  its  antecedents,  some  of  which 
we  can  reach,  as,  for  instance,  the  characteristics 
o  the  race  the  tribe,  the  family.  The  forces  ,, 
nu.ieni.le  generations  are  rci resented  in  the 
'"dividual,  more  especially  those  of  the  last  ecu 
turyortwo  Involved  with  these,  inextricable, 
insoluble,  Is  the  mystery  of  mysUrlcs.  the  me: 

i.uU-m  Vf  »*r7»»"V'-  N"  ',U0,,  Penality  a* 
.™ .  r  '•'  WiUi  ,aK''yf P"»«enk.with  us  is  tlie  out- 
come of  cheap  pateru  ty  aod  >$>llow  Mothcrlu»od 
I  may  seem  to  utteH  an  Hibernian  absurdity  I 
may  ret  all  a  lively '  couplet  which  hu  often 
brought  a  unite  at  the  espeuse  ol  our  g.*»d  Jit, 
itaay-lL-y-I-isiM  not'-offend  tfce  Jru.rti.u,' 
SteW  'onn«»*' vieilant  still  as  watch-dogs 
over  tue  hones  of  ih«&  fleshles*  symbols,  but  i 
must  be  permitted  to  «ay  t^t  I  Relieve  the  second 
birth  may  precede  that  wl/  V*«  consider  as  the 
E^h.  lu»u»vincreuomk>u  which  chances  the 

•a  f-human  anlma'.  the  cave-dweller,  the  eanni- 
iu..;  »"^  "w*»rv»iii  of  (J wl^he  friend' the  hene- 

«ctor,  the  lawgiver  Of  Ms  kind.  m»y,  I  believe. 
!£Wr'i"Ku.t  ,n  ltt*  raco  before  it  is  Incarnated  In 
ins  individual.    It  may  take  many  generations  of 
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Sl^l\.-,ri,i"  .to  .work  U,e  "■'"formation,  but 
withoot •J*lt;,,««»»"l*  ««»«<1  eokohtUUm  Is  not 
without  Its  meaning  for  vital  chemistry;  life 
uiust  ,»ou  through  an  alembic  of  gold  or  or  silver 
fuTJife""0'1'  ltt  euw"t««  l^slbly  run 
A  New  Englander  has  a  right  to  feel  happy.  If 

SdihWi'  !r.he  VaB   <luart«r  »>'»   ooatmi-arms 
with  the    bands   of  an    uncostry    of    cleruvmeii 
Mght  generations  of  ministers  preceded  the  ad 
veiitofthls  prophet  of  our  time.     There  is  no 

of  luritanism.  Striken  against  the  steel  ol 
seir-asserting  civil  freedom,  and  we  get  a  Hash 
and  u  flame  such  ;is  showed  our  three-hilled  town 
to  the  lovers  of  liberty  all  over  the  world.  An 
ancestry  of  ministers,  softened  out  of  their  old- 
woild  dogmas  by  the  same  influences  which  set 
rce  the  colonies.  Is  the  true  Hrahminisiu  of  New 
England. 

Children  of  the  same  parentage,  as  we  well 
know,  do  not  alike  manifest  the  best  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  race.  Hut  those  of  the  two  broth- 
ers ol  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  whom  I  can  remcui- 
bor  were  of  exceptional  and  superior  natural 
«jjdowiueiit*.  Edward,  next  to  him  In  order  o! 
■  rli,  was  oi  the  highest  promise,  only  one  evi- 
dence of  which  was  his  standing  at  the  head  or 
his  college  class  ot  graduation.  I  recall  a  tender 
and  mo>t  impressive  tribute  of  Air.  Everett's  to 
his  memory,  at  one  of  our  annual  1'hi  lieta  Kappa 
meetings.  He  spoke  of  the  blow  which  had  jarred 
the  strings  of  his  line  intellect  and  made  them 
return  a  sound 

"Uke  sweet  bell*  Jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh," 
in  the  saddened  to»e«  of  that  rich  sonorous  voice 
still  thrilling  in  the  ears  of  many   who>u  heariau 
is  dulled  lor  all  the  music,  ail  the  eloquence  o? 
today.  * 

Ol  Charles  Chauncy,  the  youngest  brother.  I 
knew  something  in  my  college  davs.  A  beautiful, 
high-soulcd,  pure,  exquisitely  delicate  nature  in 
a  slight  hut  Andy-wrought  mortal  frame,  he  was 
for  me  the  very  ideal  of  an  embodied  celestial 
intelligence.  1  may  venture  to  mention  a  trivial 
circumstance  because  It  point-,  to  the  character 
ol  his  favorite  reading,  which  was  likelv  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  tastes  as  his  brother's,  and 
may  have  been  specially  directed  by  him.  Com- 
ing into  my  room  one  day.  he  took  up  a  copy  of 
Hazlitt's  British  Poets.  He  opened  it  to  the 
poem  of  Andrew  Murvell'g,  entitled  "The  Nymph 
Complaining  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,"  which 
he  read  to  me  with  delight  irradiating  his  ex- 
pressive features.  The  Tines  remained  with  me, 
or  many  ol  them,  from  that  hour,— 

"Had  it  lived  lone  It  wutildlmve  been 
Lilies  wiUioi.t,  ruses  witliiu." 

I  felt  as  many  have  felt  alter  being  with  his 
brother,  Ralph  Waido,  that  i  had  entertained  an 
angel  visitant.  The  Fawn  of  Marvel  Is  imagina- 
tion survives  in  my  memory  as  the  fitting  image 
to  recall  this  beautiful  youth;  a  soul  glowing  like 
the  rose  of  uioriunu;  with  enthusiasm,  a  character 
white  as  the  lilies  in  its -puritv. 

Such  was  the  family  nature  lived  out  to  its  full 
development  In  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Add  to 
this  the  special  dlllerentiating  quality,  indefina- 
ble as  the  tone  of  a  voice  which  we  should  know, 
not  the  less,  from  that  of  every  other  of  articu- 
lately speaking  mortals,  and  we  have  the  Emer- 
son of  our  recollections. 

A  person  who  by  force  of  natural  gifts 
Is  entitled  to  be  called  a  per- 
sonage Is  always  a  surprise  in  the  order 
of  appearances,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare,  of  (iothe,  a  marvel,  if  not  a 
miracle.  The  new  phenomenon  has  to  be  studied 
like  the  young  growth  that  spiaug  up  between 
stones  in  the  story  of  Picuioia.  Is  it  a  common 
weed,  or  a  plant  with  virtues  and  beauties  of  its 

own?    Is  it  a  cryptogam  that  can  never  flowcrv  Of 
shall  we  wait  and  see  it  blossom  hy  and  by?    Is  it 
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an  oudogeu  or  an  exogen,— did  the  seed  It  springs 
from  dioi*  from  a  neighboring  bou^h.  or  w.islt 
waited  hitlnr  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from 
some  lar-ofl'  shore? 

Time  taught  us  what  to  make  of  this  human 
growth.  It  was  uot  an  annual  or  Mcnnial,  but  a 
perennial;  not  an  herbaceous  plant,  but  a  tower- 


might  have  been  called  audacity,  hit  temperate 
statement  of  opinions  wlilcli  threatened  to  shake 
tlif  existing  order  of  thoiicrht  like  an  earthquake, 
lib  peculiarities  of  stvle  and  of  thinking  be- 
i.'tm«  tortile  parents  of  mannerisms,  wliiuh 
weiu  fair  game  lor  ridicule  as  they  appeared 
in  Ids  initiator*.  For  one  who  talks  like  Emer- 
son or  like  (ai  lylc  hooii  Hud*  himself  surrounaed 
hv  a  crowd  of  walking  phonographs,  who  me- 
chanically reproduce  his  mental  ami  vocal  ac- 
cents. Linersou  was  lie  fore  long  talking  Id  the 
midst  of  a  babbling  Simouutta  of  echoes,  and  not 
i.iiuai urully  was  now  and  then  himself  a  mark 
lor  the  small  shot  of  criticism.  lie  had  soon 
reached  that  height  in  the  "cold  tula  atmos- 
phere" of  thought  where 

Vatnlv  the  fowler's  eye 
.Might  murk  his  iltsLant  flicjit  to  do  him  wroag. 

I  shall  add  a  few  wor  of  necessity,,  almost 
epigrammatic,  upon  his  work  and  character.  He 
dealt  with  lite,  anil  lite  with  nim  was  nut  merely 
this  particular  aii -breathing  phase  of  being,  but 
the  spiritual  existence  wlucii  included  It  like  a 
parenthesis  between  the  two  lutinltes. 
lie  wanted  his  daiiy  draughts  of  oxygen 
iike  his  neighbors,  and  was  as  thorougnly 
human  as  the  plain  people  he  mentions 
Mho  had  successively  owned  or  thought 
they  owned  the  house-lot  on  which  he  plautcd 
ais  hearthstone.  Hut  he  was  at  home  no  less  iu 
the  intersteller  spaces  outside  of  nil  tho  atmos- 
pheres. The  semi-materialistic  idealism  of  Alli- 
um was  a  gross  and  clumsy  medium  compared  to 
the  imponderable  ether  of  ••The  Overeoul"  and 
die  unimaginable  vacuum  of  ''itrahma."  He  fol- 
lowed in  tiie  shiuimr  and  daring  track  of  the 
tiraius  homo  of  Lucretius: 

"  I'itida  tis  aimni  prrcicit,  et  extra 
Prvcesut  iouyr/laiumuuhti  tiuniin  mundR." 
It  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  ho  looked 
upon  this  earth  very  much  as  a  visitor 
I  mm  another  planet  would  look  on  It. 
lie  was  interested,  and  to  some  extent  curious 
ahout  it,  but  it  was  not  the  first  spheroid  he 
lie  had  been  acquainted  with,  by  any  means.  1 
Have  amused  uitsclf  with  comparing  bis  descrip- 
tions of  natural  objects  with  those  of  the  Angel 
llaphacl  iu  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
hincrson  talks  of  his  titmouse  as  Raphael  talks 
of  his  emmet.  Angels  and  poets  never  deal  with 
nature  alter  the  manner  of  those  whom  we  coll 
naturalists. 

To  jutl^c  of  him  as  a  thinker  Emerson  should 
have  hceii  heard  as  a  lecturer,  for  his  manner  was 
an  illustration  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He  would 
lose  Ids  place  just  as  his  mind  would  drop  Its 
thought  and  pick  up  another,  twentieth  cousin  or 
no  relation  at  all  to  it.  This  wcut  so  far  at  times 
tiiat  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  putting 
together  a  mt.saic  of  colored  fragments,  or  only 
turning  a  kaleidoscope  where  the  pieces  tumbled 
about  us  they  best  might.  It  was  as  If  he  had 
been  looking  iu  at  a  cosmic  |>vep-t>bow,  and  turn- 
ing from  it  at  brief  intervals  to  tell  us  what  he 
saw.  But  what  fragment*  these  colored  sentences 
were,  and  what  pictures  they  often  placed  before 
Us,  a*  if  we  tt*»  saw  theiu !  Never  baa  this  city 
known  such  audiences  as  he  gathered;  never  was 
such  an  Olympian  etitertalniuent  as  that  which 
he  i;ave  them. 

It  is  very  hard  tospcHof  Mr.  Emerson's  poetry; 
nut  to  dd  It  Injustice,  «TIU  more  to- do  It  Jus- 
tice.   It  scorn*  to  me  like  the  robe  of  a  moil 
urch,  •  patched    by   a   New  England  housewife 
Tue  royal  tint  and  stiilf  are  unmistakable,   but 
Ucreuud  there  tbegruv  worsted  from  the  darning- 
needle  crosses  and  ekes  out  tho  Tyrlan  purple. 
Few  pouts  who  have  written   so  little  iu  verse 
have  dropped   so  many   of  those   "Jewels   live 
words  long'   which  fall  from  tUeir  setting  only 
to  be  more  oholcelv  treasured.    K  plartbtw  unum 
is  hitrdlv  more  lamiUur  to  our  ears   thau  "He 
untitled    bettor     tuaii    ho   knew,"    and    Keats  S 
"tiling  of  beauty"  Is    little    bettor  known   thau 
Kuiersoit's  "oeauty  is  its  own  excuse  lor  being." 
Om«  may  not  like  to  read  Emerson's  poetry  be- 
cause It  is  Noim-ttmcs   careless,  almost  as  it  care- 
fully so,  though  never  unulnnlncd,   even  when 
slipshod;    »|Hiited    with    tiuaiut    archaisms    and 
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stiango  expression*  that  nouud  like  the  alTecta- 
tiou  oi  negligence,  or  with  plain,  homely  phrases, 
such  as  the  »ell-mado  scholar  is  always  afraid  or. 
Hut  It  one  like-.  Emerson's  poctrv  he  will  lie  sure 
It)  lovo  It;  H  he  loves  It,  it*  phrases  will  cling  to 
iiim  as  hardly  any  others  do.  It  may  not  be  for 
i no  multitude,  but  it  finds  its  place  like  pollen- 
dust  ami  penetrates  to  the  consciousness  it  is  to 
leitiiize  auu  bring  to  llower  and  fruit. 

I  have  known  something  of  Emerson  as  a 
talker,  not  nearly  so  much  as  mauv  others  who 
can  speak  ami  wiiteol  him.  It  is  unsafe  to  tell 
how  a  great  thinker  talks,  lor  perhaps,  like  a  city 
dealer  with  a  village  customer,  he  has  not  shown 
Ins  bent  goods  to  the  innocent  reporter  of  his 
>ayiugs.  However  that  may  be  iu  this  case,  let 
me  contrast  in  a  single  glance  the  momentary 
effect  in  conversation  til  the  t*o  neighbors,  Haw 
thorne  and  Emerson.  Speech  seemed  like  a  kind 
of  travail  to  Hawthorne.  One  must  harpoon  him 
like  a  cetacean  with  questions  to  make  him  talk 
at  all.  Then  the  words  Mine  from  him  at  lost, 
with  bashful  manifestations,  like*  those  of  ai 
young  girl,  almost, —words  that  gasped  them 
"selves  forth,  seeming  to  leave  a  great  deal  more 
behind  them  than  lliey  told,  and  died  out,  dis- 
contented with  themselves,  like  the  monologue 
of  thunder  in  the  sky,  which  always  goes  oil 
mumbling  and  grumbling  as  it  it  had  not  said 
half  It  wanted  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought  to 
say. 

Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but  used  tneui 
with  great  precision  and  nicety.  If  he  had  been 
loliowed  about  by  a  short-hand  writing  Hosweli 
every  sentence  he  ever  uttered  might  have  been 
preserved.  To  hear  him  talk  was  like  watching 
one  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones../ His 
noun  had  to  wait  lor  its  verb  or  its  adjective  un- 
til he  was  ready;  then  Ids  speech  would  come 
down  upon  the  word  he  wanteu,  and  not  Worces- 
ter nor  Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the 
wealth  of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

These  are  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight  on  a 
personality  wuich  Is  interesting  iu  every  aspect 
ami  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  One  glimpse  of  him  as  a  listener  may 
be  worm  recalling.  He  was  wan  always  courteous 
and  bland  to  a  remarkable  degree;  his  smile  was 
the  well-remembered  line  of  Terence  written  out 
iu  living  features.  Hut  when  anything  saiii  spe- 
cially interested  him  he  would  lean  toward  the 
speaker  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten,  his 
head  stretched  forward,  his  shoulders  raised  like 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  watching  the 
flight  ot  the  thought  winch  bail  attracted  his  at- 
tention as  it  it  were  his  prey  to  he  seized  iu  mid- 
air and  carried  up  to  his  eyry. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  would,  as  it  seems  tn 
me,  be  the  text  to  be  unlolded  in  his 
biography,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
common-sense  with  a  genius  so  uncommon  that 
he  seemed  like  an  exotic  transplanted  from  some 
angelic  nursery.  His  character  was  so  blameless, 
so  ueatitlful,  that  it  was  rather  a  standard  to 
Judge  others  by  tlian  to  find  a  place  for  on  the 
scale  ol  comparison.  Looking  at  life  with  tho 
piotoundest  sense  of  its  intinite  significance,  he 
was  yet  a  cheerful  optimist,  almost  too  hopeful, 
peeping  into  every  cradle  to  see  if  it  did  not  hold 
a  baoe  with  the  halo  of  a  usw  Messiah 
about  it.  He  enriched  the  treasure- 
house  of  literature,  but,  what  was  far  more,  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  for  the  tew 
mat  followed  him  and  the  many  who  never  knew, 
ami  do  not  know  totlay,  what  hand  it  was  which 
took  down  their  prison  wall.  He  was  a  preacher 
who  taught  that  the  religion  of  humanity  Includ- 
ed both  those  of  I'aleslim-,  nor  those  aioue,  and 
tauglit  it  with  such  consecrated  lips  that  the  nar- 
rowest bigot  was  ashamed  to  pray  for  him,  a* 
liom  a  footstool  nearer  to  tho  throne.  "HitcU 
your  wa-on  to  a  star;"  this  was  his  version  of 
the  divine  lesson  taught  by  that  holy  George  Her- 
bert whose  words  he  loved.  *Olve  him  wnatever 
place  belongs  to  him  in  our  literature,  lu  the  lit- 
erature of  our  lauguage,  of  the  world,  but  re- 
member Uiis:  the  end  aiidkiiiiof  hh?  heiug  was 
to  make  truth  lovely  and  inauaood  valorous,  and 
to  brlug  our  daily  lite  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible. 
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IN  MEUmiAM    RALPH    WALDO 

EMXR&ON. 

The  following  poeun&r  tributes  were  ra»«l 
at  a  meeting  of  The  Qundpv  Clnbfcof  Oam- . 
brldgeybeld   In'  memory ^^  ft4ijraVWrAldo 
Emersdn,  May  7, 1882:   ■  • 

RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON. 

The  hymns  that  fell  upon  my  childhood's  •  irs 
Deplored  a  world  ot  darkness  and  of  woe— 
The  never-ending,  ever-doletnl  flow 

Made  life  a  burden  and  a  vale  of  tears. 

▲  manly  soul,  one  free  from  trembling  fears, 
Appeared  no  part  of  mortals  bere  below— 
But  who,  when  once  he  shall  the  Beer  know. 

Can  bold  a  morbid  creed  in  after-years? 

Aglow  with     hopes,    a    friend   some    feotainee 
brought—  ' 
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Not  "Chapman's  Homer"  made  the  poet  feel 
Diviner  spirit  than  my  filend  bad  caught— 

Then  broke  the  magic  lines  the  mystic  seal, 
Then  woke  tho  soul  to   God's   own   light,   and 
taught 
That  man  before  "The  Perfect  Whole"  mo  it 
kneel.  a.  o.  8. 

Springfield  Republican,  May  30, 1680.] 

SLEEP Y   HOLLOW    VEMEIERY, 

Concord,  April  30,  1882. 

Here  let  It  rest,  beneath  tbe  pines'  deep  shade, 

Their  music  sweet  its  requiem  shall  be; 
These  time-worn  walls  no  longer  fitted  are 

To  be  the  tenement  of  such  as  he, 
Whose  soul  looked  through  these  windows  on  tbe 
world, 

Heard  with  these  ears  tbe  mnslc  of  tbe  spheres, 
Bpake  with  these  lips,  and  with  these  Angers  col  i 

Guided  tbe  pen  electric  through  the  years 
Which,  while  they  wrought  destruction  In  the 
shell, 

Added  so  largely  to  the  Poul  within, 
That  human  tongue  no  longer  ccKild  eapress 

Its  grandest  thought  amid  tbe  world's  loud  diu. 
80,  passing  from  the  confines  of  the  sense, 

Quiet  end  peaceful,  when  bis  day  was  done, 
The  sage  and  poet  soared  to  higher  worlds, 

In  which,  alicady,  bad  bis  lite  begun. 

ui.r. 


vivroRr. 
Can  they  have  died  whose  quickening  glories  thrill 
With  lively  joy  all  hearts?    Their  words  endure 
And  truly  mirror  all  that  makes  man  sore 
Of  life,— they  live,  for  wo  can  bear  them  still. 
Silenced  are  they  wboce  speaking  lives  yet  filll 
With  blind  amsaement  all  whose  sight  Is  pure? 
No  death  they  know,  whose  deeds  remembered 
cure 


Despsir,— who  came  tbe  thought  of  death  to  kill. 
Many  tbe  sools  whom  Death  has  power  to  slay, 
The  slothful  and  tbe  lewd,  his  rightful  prey,— 
Not  hit  tbe  saint,  the  poet  nor  tbe  sage. 
When  ends  the  work  or  those  by  Heaven  anointed, 
We  should  not  curse  the  bonrof  God  appointed, 
Hut  bless  his  love  who  lent  them  to  our  age. 

1..  11. 


THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH   BlRTBDiY    OF 
RALPH     WALDO    EMERSON, 

MAY  25,  1881.  • 

SOUS  OK  TIIK    MORNING. 

The  deities  are  dawn- facing  gods.   [Uomtr. 

Back,  to  the  dream  of  youth, 

Went  the  old  man  gray, 
To  the  beauteona  "House  of  Truth," 

At  tbe  opening  way. 

He  saw  from  its  windows  bright 

A  glittering  dawn; 
Again  were  the  stars  of  night 

In  that  glamour  born. 

Mountains  lay  low  in  the  west, 

Nor  shadowed  tbe  blue; 
O  Truth,  wbose  unrest  is  rest, 

What  canst  thou  not  do  ? 
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We  Btood  upon,  and  Rased  from  east  to  west; 
Behold  I  the  horizon  far  around  was  set 

With  glorious  forms,  of  aspect  grand,  serene, 
Like  elder  gods  in  solemn  conclave  met 
Great  themes  to  treat.     In  that  clear  air,  and 
keen. 
The  more  remote,  strong-lined,  majestic  stood; 
So  looked  the  near— a  mighty  brotherhood. 

J.  K. 


'.X^MElt&OX    i.V    EXVLA\D. 


M<u,20t 


HJ«_Addreafl  before  the  Manchester  Atfae- 

Bos-far*  nii'um   in    184  7 

fidol  J  From  the  Mam  hcsler  Kxrminer.]  fg8  2. 

It  Is  of  more  tbau  merely  local  interest  to  re- 
produee'the   remarkal>le   speech    Mr.   Emerson 
made,  at  a  soiree,  held  under  the  auspices  of  J,ho 
Manchester  A  theme  um  at  the  Free-trade  hall  in 
NovcmbcV,  1817,  under  the  presidency  of  {Sir  A. 
Alison,  and  at  which  Cobdeit   »;i.i  present,     its 
text  was  the  pluck  and  steadfastness  and  gran- 
deur of  England  amid  all   her   diilicultiea  and 
triahV&Qgllsh  commerce  and    industry   at   that 
tima-heinir  In  a  denressod    condition.     Of  this 
meeting  Mr.   Etnerson   says     in    hl»    "English 
Troika"?   "Aicwdavs  after  my  arrival  in  Muu- 
cuq'flter.  in  November.  184t«  the  Manchester  Atho- 
na'ifid'^avo  its  annual  UAUJ]ttct  in  the  Free-trade 
ballhV With  other   guests,    I   was  invito    to 
be  preberit,  and -to   addrt^ff  the   company.    In 
looking  over  recently  a  newspaper  report  of  di\ 
remarks,  1  Incline  to  reprint  it  as  fullv  express 
lug  the    feeling    with  which  1  entered'  England, 
and  which  agrees  well  enough  with  tlte  moie  de- 
liberate results  of   Iwtter  acquaintance  recorded 
in  the  foregoing   pages.    Sir   Archibald  Alisou. 
the  Historian,  presided,  and  openi'd  the  meeting 
with  a  speech.    He  was  followed  by  Mr.  t'obden, 
laird  Bracklcv  and  others,  among   whom  was  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  one  of  the  contributors  to   Punch. 
Mr.  IMckeus's  letter  of  apology   lor  his   absence 
was  read.    Mr.  Jerrold,  who  had  been  announced, 
diil  not  appear." 
Mr.  Emerson's  speech  was  as  follows:— 
Mr.  Chairman  and  (lentlenwn  .  —  It  Is    pleasant 
to  me  to  meet  this  great  and    Militant  couipaii). 
and  doubly  pleasant  to  sou  the  luce*  of  so   maiiy 
distinguished    persons   on    this  iilatlortn.     Hut  1 
have  known  all  these    persons  already.     When   I 
was  at  home  they  were  as  near  to  me  as  they  are 
to  you.    The    arguments    of    the    league  audit- 
lender  are  known  to  all  the  friends  of    Heut-rade. 
The  gnyuties  and  genius,  the  political,  the  social, 
the  parietal  wit  of  Punch  go  duly  eyorv  lortnictil 
to  every  boy  aud  girl   -m  Boston    and    New  Vork. 
Sir,  when  I  came  to  w&%  round  the    "History  ol 
Europe"  on  the  »hip's\cabin  table,  the  property 
ol  the  captain;  a  sort  o$  programme  or    pla\lnll 
to  Ull  the  seafaring  New  Eug lander  wnat  he  shall 
find  on  his  laudicg  here.    And    as    for   hominy 
sir,  there  is  no  lain!  where  paper    exists  to  print 
on  where  it  is  not  found;  no   mau    who  can  read 
that'    does     not     read     it,     and  if   be  cannot 
he  finds     some     charitable    pair  of    eyes    that 
can,     and     hears    it.     But     these     things    are 
not  for  me   to  say;  these    compliments,  though 
true,  would  better  come  from    one  who    felt  and 
understood  these  merits  more.      1  am  ma  here  to 
fjxehauge  civilities  with  you,   but  rather  to  speak 
ol  that  whruh  1  am    sure    interests    these  gentle- 
men more  thau  their  own  praises;  ol    that  which 
is  good  in  holidays  and    working    days,  the  same 
in  one  century    and    in    another    century.    That 
which  lures  a  solitary    American    in    the    woods 
with  a  wish  to  see  England  is  the  moral  peculiar- 
ity ol  the  .Saxon  race,  Its  commanding   sense   of 
right  and  wioug,  the  love  and  devotion  to  that— 
this  is  the  imperial  trait  which  arms  them   with 
the  sceptre  oi  thu  globe.      it  is  this,  which  lies  at 
the    foundation    of    that   aristocratic   character 
which  certainly  wanders  into  strange  vagaries, 
so  tnatJts  origin  isolten  lost  sight  ol,  but  which, 
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if  it  should  |iv>c  this,  would  find  Itself  paralyw  d; 
and  in  trade,  and  in  the  mechanics  shop,  gives 
that  honesty  in  performance,  that  thoroughness 
ami  solidity  of  work,  which  is  a  national  char- 
acteristic. This  conscience  is  one  clement,  and 
the  other  is  that  loyal  adhesion,  that  habit  of 
friendship,  that  homage  oi  man  to  man,  running 
through  all  classes — the  electing  of  worthy  pi  r- 
sons  to  a  certain  fraternity,  to  acts  of  kindness 
aud  warm  and  staunch  support,  from  your  to 
year,  from  youth  to  age,  whicli  is  alike  lovely  and 
honorable  to  those  who  render  and  those  who 
receive  it;  which  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  superficial  attachments  ol  oilier  race-,  i  licit 
excessive  courtesy  and  short-lived  connection. 
You  will  think  tue  very  pedantic,  gentlemen,  hut, 
holiday  though  it  be,  1  have  not  the  smallest  inter 
est  in  any  holiday,  except  as  it  ceiel. rates  real 
and  not  pretended  joys;  ami  I  think  It  just,  in 
this  time  of  gloom  ami  commercial  disaster,  ol 
affliction  ami  beggary  in  these  dislricis,  that,  on 
these  very  accounts  I  speak  of,  you  should  not 
fail  to  keep  your  literary  anniversary.  I  seem 
to  hear  you  »ay,  that  for  all  that  is  come 
and  gouc  yet,  we  will  not  reduce  by  one 
chaplet  or  one  oak  leaf  the  braveries 
of  our  annual  feast.  For  1  must 
tell  yon,  1  was  given  to  under, 
stand  '  in  my  childliood,  that  the 
British  island  from  which  my  forefathers  came 
was  no  lotus  gardeu,  no  paradise  ol  serene  sky 
ami  roses,  and  music  ami  merriment  all  the  year 
round;  no,  but  a  cold,  toggv.  mournful  country, 
when'  nothing  grew  well  in  the  o|xn  air,  lu'tt 
robust  men  aud  virtuous  women,  aud  these  of  a 
wonderful  fibre  aud  endurance;  that  their  (m-m 
parts  were  slowly  revealed;  their  virtues  did  not 
come  out  until  they  quarrelled— they  did  not 
t>t  i  ike  twelve  the  first  time;  good  foyers,  goi id 
haters,  and  you  could  know  little  about  them  till 
you  bad  seen  them  long,  and  lltt|e  good  of  ihcni 
till  vou  had  seen  them  in  action;'  that  iu  prosper- 
ity ihey  were  moody  aud  dumpish,  but  in  adver- 
sity they  wore  grand.  J  .-tit  uot  true,  sir,  that  the 
wise  aucieitta  did  not  praise  the  ship  parting 
with  riving  colors  f^ju  the  port,  but  only 
that  brave  sailer  which  came  back  with  torn 
sheets  and  lettered  sides,  strips,  of  her  tan- 
ners, but  haviu»c  r(fhii'ft_  out  the  storm'.' 
And  so,  umttemenVi  leel  In  regard  To flils~age^r 
England*  with  the  possessions,  honors  and  tro- 
phies, aud  also  with  the,  Inflrmitlevbf  a  thousand 
years  gathering  around  » herAlrrej&i  levallly  com- 
mitted as  she  now  is  to  many  oid  customs  which 
cannot  be suddenlv  chan^l;  pressed  upon  by  the 
transitions  of  traife,  and  new  and  all  Incalculable 
modes,  fabrics,  arts,  machines,  and  com|»eiiog 
populations -1  see  hernOL  dispirited,  not  weak, 
nut  well  iviueuihciliig  that  she  hat  seen  dark 
da>s  before;  Indeed,  with  a  kind  ol 
instinct  that  she  sues  a  little  better  in  a 
cloudy  day,  and  that  In  storm  ol  battle  and 
calamity  sUe  has  a  secret  vigor  ami  a  pulse  like  a 
cannon.  I  see  her  In  her  old  age,  not  decrepit, 
but  youug,  and  dill  daring  to  believe  in  in  r 
power  ot  endurance  aud  expansion.  Heeing  this, 
1  say,  All  hall  I  mother  of  nations,  moliier  of 
heroes,  with  strength  still  equal  to  tue  tunc; 
■  till  wise  to  entertain  ami  swift  to  execute  the 
policy  which  Hie  inimJ  ami  heal  I  ol  mankind  re- 
quires in  the  present  hour,  ami  thus  only  hospi- 
table to  the  foreigner,  and  truly  a  home  to  the 
thoughtful  and  generous  who  are  born  in  the 
soil,  ho  bo  it !  so  lei  It  be.  If  It  Ihj  not  so,  if  the 
courage  of  England  goes  with  the  chances  ol  a 
commercial  crisis,  1  will  go  back  to  the  cape.-,  of 
Ma.vtachusetta.iuml  my  own  Indian  stream,  aud 
hay  to  my  cortTirxymcn, -the  old  race  are  all  gone, 
and    the    Jp"  ,jrmnd  hopeff  mankind  must 

henceforth.  &<44aa»U  on  the  Alleghany  ranges,  or 
nowhere*!. 

Boston  Daily  A<<y/.,   Nov.  '7,  '*7? 

Mtutoh  M'«lil<»   Emerson    MNd   Ike    Lord    Itr»- 

toi«hlp  ef  Olaifow   l'nl»ri-«lty. 

Ralph  Waldo  Kinerson  has  sent   the  following 

letter  to  the  committee   formed    to   promote  hi- 

election  as  lord  rector  of  filaigow  I'nlTcrslty,  and 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON/ 


II Y    OI.IVKU    WkNIIKM.    IIOI.MKS. 


A  person  who,  l»y  force  of  natural  j^ifis, 
is  en  til  lei  I  to  be  called  a  |»ersonage,  is  always 
a  surprise  in  the  order  of  appearances,— 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspere,  of 
(ioethe,  a  marvel,  if  not  a  miracle.  The 
new  phenomenon  has  to  he  studied,  like 
the  young  growth  that  sprang  up  hetween 
stones,  in  the  story  of  '"'I'ieciola."  Is  it  a 
common  weed,  or  a  plant  with  virtues  and 
beauties  of  its  own?  Is  it  a  cryptogam 
that  can  never  llower,  or  shall  we  wait  and 
see  it  blossom  by  and  by?  Is  it  an  endogen 
or  an  exogen?  Did  the  seed  it  springs  from 
drop  from  a  neighboring  bough,  or  was  it 
wafted  hither  oji  the  wings  of  the  wind  from 
some  far-off  shore  V 

Time  taught  us  what  to  make  of  this 
human  growth.  It  was  not  an  annual  or 
biennial,  but  a  perennial ;  not  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  but  a  towering  tree  ;  not  a 
>r  an  elm,  like  those  around  it,  but  rather 
i  lofty  ami  spreading  palm,  which  accli- 
mated itself  out  of  its  latitude,  as  the  little 
group  of  southern  magnolias  has  done  in 
the  woods  of  our  northern  county  of  Kssex. 
For  Kmerson's  was  an  Asiatic  mind,  draw- 
ing its  sustenance  partly  from  the  hard  soil 
of  our  New  England,  partly,  too,  from  the 
air  that  has  known  Himalaya  and  the 
(Janges.  So  impressed  with  this  character 
of  his  mind  was  Mr.  Huriingaine,  as  1  saw 
him  after  his  return  from  his  mission,  that 
he  said  to  me,  in  a  freshet  of  hyperbole, 
which  was  the  overflow  of  a  channel  with  a 
thiead  of  truth  running  in  it,  "There  are 
twenty  thousand  Ralph  Waldo  Kmersons  in 
(;tiinal" 

What  could  we  do  with  this  unexpected, 
Unprovided  for,  unclassified,  half-unwelcome 
>ew-coiner,  who  had  Wen  for  a  while  potted, 
*s  it  were,  in  our  Unitarian  cold  greenhouse, 
.►nt  had  taken  to  growing  so  fast  that  he 
*as  lifting  off  its  glass  roof  and  letting  in 
he  hailstorms?  Here  was  a  protest  that 
outflanked  the  extreme  left  of  liberalism, 
yet  so  calm  and  serene  that  its  radicalism 
fiad  the  accents  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Here  was  an  iconoclast  without  a  hammer, 
who  took  down  our  idols  from  their  pedeu- 

*  i'art  of  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Historl- 
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tals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of 
worship. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  made  light  of 
his  oracular  sayings.  The  lawyers  could 
not  tind  the  witnesses  to  subpo'iia  and  the 
documents  to  refer  to,  when  his  case  came 
before  them,  and  turned  him  over  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  ministers  de- 
nounced his  heresies,  and  handled  his  writ- 
ings as  if  they  were  packages  of  dynamite; 
and  the  grandmothers  were  as  much  afraid 
of  his  new  teachings  as  old  Mrs.  I'ioz/i  was 
of  geology.  We  had  had  revolutionary  ora- 
tors, reformers,  martyrs.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  since  Abner  Kneeland  had  been  sent 
to  jail  for  expressing  an  opinion  about  the 
great  First  Cause;  but  we  had  had  nothing 
like  this  man,  with  his  seraphic  voice  and 
countenance,  his  (choice  vocabulary,  his  re- 
fined utterance,  his  gentle  courage,  which, 
with  a  different  manner,  might  have  been 
called  audacity,  his  temperate  statement  of 
opinions  which  threatened  to  shake  the 
existing  order  of  thought  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

His  peculiarities  of  style  and  of  thinking 
became  fertile  parents  of  mannerisms,  which 
were  fair  game  for  ridicule  as  they  appeared 
in  his  imitators.  For  one  who  talks  like 
Finerson  or  like  Carlyle  soon  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  walking  pho- 
nographs, who  mechanically  reproduce  his 
mental  and  vocal  accents.  Emerson  was  be- 
fore long  talking  in  the  midst  of  a  babbling 
Simouetta  of  echoes,  and  not  unnaturally 
was  now  and  ttien  himself  a  mark  for 
the  small  .shot  of  criticism.  He  had  soon 
reached  that  height  in  the  "cold  thin  atmo- 
sphere" of  thought  where 

"Vainly  the  fowlcr'H  «>ye 
Mlnlii  murk  his  cllttidiit  flight  to  ilo  him  wronjr." 

I  shall  add  a  few  words — of  necessity,  al- 
most epigrammatic — ujwni  his  work  and 
character.  He  dealt  with  life;  and  life  with 
him  was  not  merely  this  particular  air- 
breathing  pha.se  of  Iteing,  but  the  spiritual 
existence  which  included  it  like  a  parenthe- 
sis l**tween  the  two  infinites.  He  wanted 
his  daily  draughts  of  oxygen  like  his  neigh- 
bors, and  was  as  thoroughly  human  as  the 
plain  jteople  he  mentions  who  had  success- 
ively owned,  or  i  bought  they  owned,  the 
house-lot  on  which  he  planted  his  hearth- 
stone. Hut  he  was  at  home  no  less  in  the 
interstellar  spaces  outside  of  all  the  atmos- 
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as  Raphael  talks  of  his  emmet.  Angels  and 
poets  never  deal  with  nature  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  whom  we  call  naturalists. 

To  judge  of  him  as  a  thinker,  Ememou 
should  have  been  heard  as  a  lecturer;  for  his 
manner  was  an  illustration  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  He  would  lose  his  place  just  as 
his  mind  would  drop  its  thought  and  pick 
up  another,  twentieth  cousin  or  no  relation 
at  all  to  it.  This  went  so  far  at  times  that 
one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  put- 
ting together  a  mosaic  of  colored  fragments, 
or  only  turning  a  kaleidoscope  where  the 
pieces  tumbled  about  as  they  best  might. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  been  looking  in  at  a 
cosmic  i*ee|Kshow,  and  turning  from  it  at 
brief  intervals  to  tell  us  what  he  saw.  Hut 
what  fragments  these  colored  sentences 
were,  and  what  pictures  they  often  placed 
before  us,  as  if  we,  too,  saw  them!  Never 
has  this  city  known  such  audiences  as  he 
gathered;  never  was  such  an  Olympian 
entertainment  as  that  which  he  gave  them. 

It  is  very  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
poetry:  not  to  do  it  injustice,  still  more  to 
do  it  justice.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  robe 
of  a  monarch,  patched  by  a  New  England 
housewife.  The  royal  tint  and  stuff  are 
unmistakable,  but  here  ;iud  there  the  gray 
worsted  from  the  darning-needle  crosses  and 
ekes  out  the  Tyriau  purple.  Few  poets  who 
have  written  so  little  in  verse  have  dropj>ed 
so  many  of  those  "jewels  five  words  long" 
which  fall  from  their  setting  oidy  to  be 
more  choicely  treasured.  E  plurifms  unwn 
is  hardly  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  "he 
builded  better  than  he  knew,"  and  Keats's 
"thing  of  l>eauty"  is  little  better  known 
than  Emerson's  ''beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  l>eing."  <  me  may  not  like  to  read  Em- 
erson s  poetry,  ln»cause  it  is  sometimes  care- 
less, almost  as  if  carefully  so,  though  never 
undignified,  even  wheu  shipshod;  spotted 
with  quaint  archaisms  and  strange  expres- 
sions that  sound  like  the  affectation  of  neg- 
ligence, or  with  plain,  homely  phrases,  such 
as  the  self-made  scholar  is  always  afraid  of. 
Hut,  if  one  likes  Emerson's  poetry,  he  will 
he  sure  to  love  it :  if  he  loves  it,  its  phrases 
will  cling  to  him  as  hardly  any  others  do. 
It  may  not  be  for  the  multitude;  but  it 
finds  its  place  like  pollen  dust,  and  pene- 
trates to  the  consciousness  it  is  to  fertilize 
and  bring  to  flower  and  fruit. 

I  have  known  something  of  Emerson  as  a 
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talker,  not  nearly  so  much  as  many  others 
who  can  speak  and  write  of  him.  It  is  un- 
safe to  tell  how  a  great  thinker  talks;  for 
perhaps,  like  a  city  dealer  with  a  village  cus- 
tomer, he  has  not  shown  his  best  goods  to 
the  innocent  reporter  of  his  sayings.  How- 
ever that  may  be  in  this  case,  let  me  con- 
trast in  a  single  glance  the  momentary  effect 
in  conversation  of  the  two  neighbors,  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson.  Sj>eech  seemed  like  a 
kind  of  travail  to  Hawthorne.  One  must 
harpoon  him  like  a  cetacean  with  questions 
to  make  him  talk  at  all.  Then,  the  words 
came  from  him  at  last,  with  bashful  mani- 
festations, like  those  of  a  young  girl,  almost, 
— words  that  gasped  themselves  forth,  seem- 
ing to  leave  a  great  deal  more  behind  them 
than  they  told,  and  died  out,  discontented 
with  themselves,  like  the  u.onologue  of  thun- 
der in  the  sky,  which  always  goes  off  mum- 
bling and  grumbling  as  if  it  had  not  said 
half  it  wanted  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought 
to  say. 

Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but  used 
them  with  great  precision  and  nicety.  If 
he  had  been  followed  about  by  a  short-hand- 
writing Hoswell,  every  sentence  he  ever  ut- 
tered might  have  been  preserved.  To  hear 
him  talk  was  like  watching  one  crossing  a 
brook  on  stepping-stones.  His  noun  had  to 
wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjective  until  he  was 
ready.  Then  his  speech  would  come  down 
upon  the  word  he  wanted,  and  not  Worces- 
ter nor  Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the 
wealth  of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

These  are  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight 
on  a  personality  which  is  interesting  in  every 
aspect,  and  will  l>e  fully  illustrated  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  One  glimpse  of  him 
as  a  listener  may  be  worth  recalling,  lie 
was  always  courteous  and  bland  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  His  smile  was  the  well- 
remembered  line  of  Terence  written  out  in 
living  features.  Hut,  when  anything  said 
specially  interested  him,  he  would  lean 
toward  the  speaker,  with  a  look  never  to  be 
forgotten,  his  head  stretched  forward,  his 
shoulders  raised  like  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
and  his  eye  watching  the  flight  of  the 
thought  which  had  attracted  his  attention, 
as  if  it  were  his  prey  to  l>e  seized  in  mid  air 
and  carried  up  to  his  eyry. 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  would,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  be  the  text  to  be  unfolded  in  his  bi- 
ography, he  was  a  man  of  excellent  common- 
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Immunity  included  both  those  of  Palestine, 
nor  those  alone,  and  taught  it  with  such  con- 
secrated lips  that  the  narrowest  bigot  was 
ashamed  to  pray  for  him,  as  from  a  foot- 
stool nearer  to  the  throne.  "Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star," — this  was  his  version  of  the 
divine  lesson  taught  hy  that  holy  (ieorge 
Herbert,  whose  words  he  loved.  (Jive  him 
whatever  place  belongs  to  him  in  our  litera- 
ture, in  the  literature  of  our  language,  of 
the  world,  hut  rememlter  this :  the  end  and 
aim  of  his  heing  was  to  make  truth  lovely 
and  manhood  valorous,'  and  to  bring  our 
daily  life  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible. 

A  PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY. 
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Rare  is  the  man  in  this  or  any  day  whose 
life  and  whose  works  are  each  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  other,  whose  next-door 
neighbor  and  whose  distant  critic  tell  you 
the  same  story.  Yet  the  Scripture  saying, 
so  sadly  true  to  human  nature,  has  its  occa- 
sional contradiction  :  the  prophet  is  some- 
times honored  in  his  own  country  with  a 
pride  and  loyalty  as  pure  as  any  that  this 
world  knows.  Such  a  beloved  prophet  the 
little  town  of  Concord  has  lately  followed 
to  his  grave.  As  in  the  beauty  and  great- 
ness of  Emerson's  life  they  had  claimed  a 
loving  ownership,  so  in  his  death  each  felt 
his  share  of  loss.  The  humblest  home  wore 
its  badge  of  sorrow  :  the  hard-handed  mat 
who  had  never  read  a  line  of  "Emerson' 
stood  with  sad  and  reverent  face  beside  hh 
grave. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  lived  in  our  midst  foi 
nearly  fifty  jears.  A  little  back  from  the 
quiet  street  stands  the  plain  house,  pointed 
out  to  every  stranger  as  the  "home  of  Em- 
erson." In  its  substantial  rei»ose,  it  seems 
to  breathe 
"The  love  of  learning  atxi  nequestered  nook*, 
And  all  the  nweet  serenity  of  book*." 
The  front  room  on  the  right  is  the 
study,  with  old-fashioned  wooden  rocking- 
chair,  capacious  sofa,  and  rows  of  t»eloved 
hooks  that  have  grown  old  with  their  pos- 
sessor. Here  were  his  society  and  his  soli- 
tude. Here,  in  his  own  words,  he  was  able 
"to  keep  his  independence  and  yet  not  lose 
his  sympathy."     A  delicate  reserve  invited 
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no  familiarity,  yet  his  mind  always  stood 
hospitably   open    both   to   men   and    ideas. 
No  man  had  more  generous  respect  for  his 
fellow-men.     "Every  man  I  meet,"  he  said, 
"is  my  master  in  some  points."     Who  that 
met   him   on    the   street  and    received    his 
courteous  greeting   did  not  pass  on  with  a 
heightened   dignity  and  a  loftier  thought? 
No   figure   was    more    familiar  among    us 
than  the  tall,  spare  form,  with   its  exquis- 
ite  blending   of    humility  and   self-respect. 
The    step    has    grown     feebler    these     last 
years,    and    the   townspeople    have    looked 
sadly  at  each  other  as  they  saw  him  pass. 
In  the  winter  of  1881,  Mr.  Emerson  deliv- 
ered his  one  hundredth   lecture  before  the 
Concord    Lyceum.     With    every    year,   his 
audience  increased   in  numbers  and   in  ap- 
preciation.    On    this   last    occasion,   as   he 
entered,  the  entire  assemblage  rose,  and  re- 
mained  standing   till    he  was   seated.     For 
not    one    of    those    lectures,   and    in    fact, 
I   think,   for  no  service   to  his   town,   did 

he    never   ^ake    a    oenuv   in    iwrniaroiinn 
Through  his  influence,  too,  many  eminent 

lecturers  were  obtained  for  a  nominal  price, 
a  visit  to  Concord  and  to  Emerson  being  a 
compensation  of  more  than  money  value. 
Many  of  his  lectures  have  since  been  pub- 
lished; and,  as  I  read  the  printed  page,  I  can 
still  hear  in  my  memory  the  very  intona- 
tions of  his  voice,  the  lingering  first  words 
of  the  sentence  and  the  emphatic  close. 
There  was  a  fine  deliberation,  a  just  relish 
of  his  own  thought.  He  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  an  audience :  his  sj»eech  was 
rather  a  soliloquy,  a  thinking  aloud,  as  if 
the  thought  grew  up  l>efore  our  very  sight. 

On  Mr.  Emerson's  return  from  Euro|>e; 
nine  years  ago,  the  whole  town  gathered  at 
the  little  station  to  welcome  him  and  escort 
him  to  his  home.  I  remember  the  moment 
when  he  appeared  ii|toii  the  platform,  with 
modest  deprecation  of  so  clamorous  a  greet- 
ing. A  sympathetic  thrill  flashed  through 
the  crowd,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up. 
It  was  a  scene  that  touched  many  a  stout 
heart,  ami,  I  think,  bound  Mr.  Emerson  to 
his   towns|>eople  with  a  mutual   love  even 

A  few  months  later,  the  Public  Library 
was  dedicated;  and  who  so  tit  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son to  direct  us  to  its  treasures  V  Always 
public-spirited  and  generous  of  himself,  he 
gave  us,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  some 
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A^ain,  and 

essay  on  I  he 


this  was  the  last, 
ie  read  an  essay  on  I  he  "True  (Jentleinan." 
Those  who  knew  him  heat  were  hest  con- 
tent to  he  taught  hy  the  man  who  was  him- 
self a  knightly  gentleman,  mtis  /nur  v\  suns 
re/irortir. 

6otftr^  Vculy  Mu.,  May  2.7,   IZZZ 

It  J  If  II     HALItO     ll.HLH&OS'S     WILL. 

All  tbe  Property  l,eft  in  Private  Beqaeata— 
Vail  Test  of   tii*>  Document, 


The  will  of  llulpli  Waldo  Lmersou  was  filed  in 
the  probate  court  at  F:utt  4'auihihl&e  yesterday, 
As  will  In*  seen,  there  are  no  public  bequests,  the 
entire  property  beiujj  divided  anionic  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  family.  The  fidl  text  of  the  docu- 
ment is  an  follows:- 

I,   Ralph    Waldo    Kmcrson   of  Concord,  in   the 
county  ol  MidiilcM-x  and  t  oinmouwcaltli  of  .Ma* 
sachuselU,  make  this,  myla>lwrll  aud  testament, 
hereby  revolting  ail  other  will*  by  mo  at  any  time 
wade  — 

Flisitl.)— (  give  all  my  real  estate,  wherever 
situated,  excepting  oul>  my  house  and  home- 
stead e.-tai*  in  I  oiicord.  equally  to  my  three 
children,  kdward  Waldo  F.iiier.son,  Lllen  Tucker 
hmerson  and  Kditli  hm<-r»ou  Forbes,  wile  of 
William  Hathaway  Forbes  of  Hilton,  and  their 
heirs.  But  the  pasture  hand  and  wood-laud  iu 
Concord  Is  given  subject  to  certain  rights  re- 
served lor  the  benefit  ot  my  wife  and  my  daugh- 
ter Kllen  as  hereinafter  named. 

('.».)  i  give  my  lihra.y  to  my  three  children 
equally.  All  my  iu.iin.st  ripts  and  unpublished 
writings  I  give  to  my  three  children  and  the  sur- 
vivors and  survivors  ol  them  in  joint  tenancy. 

t.J.)  The  copvnght  and  plates  aud  ownership  of 
all  my  publiaucd  writings  1  give  to  my  .sou  lal- 
ward,  and  1  al>o  assign  to  him  for  his  own  benefit 
all  my  contracts  lor  the  publication  of  said  writ- 
ings. 

(t.)  I  give  to  my  daughter  Edith  the  book  of 
selections  known  in  my  family  as  ••lllack  An- 
thology," and  to  the  five  children  of  my  daughter 
Kditli  1  give  as  follows:  To  ltaluh,  my  watch;  to 
Kditli,  my  bronze  image  ot  (idthe;  to  Caineion, 
the  cane  cut  at  thu  <>  lotto  of  hjteria,  aud  given 
to  mo  by  my  valued  friend  Judge  Hour;  to  John, 
my  cane  ot  teak  wood,  and  to  Howard  my  small 
bra»s  candlesticks  and  Kouian  lamp. 

(A.)  To  the  eld,  m  son  ot  my  fcbn  tod  ward  I  give 
my  sole  leather  trunk. 

(«.)  1  give  to  my.«oa  Edward  the  sum  of  f  law 
and  to  my  daughter  KUen  tUo  sua  of  a£WQ.  jn 
naming  these  sums,  and  lo  not  eivintf  any  torn 
to  my  daughter  Uditb,  I  am  In  Hue  need  by  tho 
fact  that  1  have  heretofore  made  certain  ad- 
vancement* to  Kdith  and  to  Edward  at  tha  time 
when  thoy  were  married. 

Hecond— As  to  all  the  residue  and  remainder  of 
my  property,  of  every  kind  whatever,  1  give  II  a* 
follows:— 

(l.>  Incase  my  wire  should  survive  m*  (a)  I 
glvs  to  iny  daughter  Ellen  (the  sum  of  $3000,  and, 
while  1  do  uot  in  this  place  give  a  dke  sum  to 
Kdward  aud  my  daughter  Euitto  l>ecauM  the  hu- 
nudiatc  enjoyment  of  the  property  Is  likely  to  oe 
of  less  importance  to  them,  1,  nevertheless,  direct 
that  in  tue  final  division  of  my  property  the  share 
of  Kllen  shuJl  contribute  to  each  of  the  shares  of 
hdwuro  and  Kdiib  the  sum  of  eue  thousand  dol- 
lars, us  of  the  date  of  thu  paymeut  of  this  legacy, 
to  Kllen  and  (It)  all  the  rest  cat  said  residue  l  {rive- 
to  my  sou  Kdward  to  hold  It  during  hi*  mother's 
lifetime  in  trust  for  her  benefit,  lo  keep  the  Iu- 
eome-bc.arlng  part  ot  the  property  well  invested, 
to  pay  all  taxes  and  to  make  all  necessary  or 
|irop«r  repairs,  and  to  pay  over  tho  net  Income 
ami   proceeds  ol    thu     property    quarterly,    or 
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of  toner,  as  may  bo  convenient,  to  my  wife  during 
her  life.  Am  to  tho  house  and  homestead  estate 
in  Concord,  uml  the  furniture,  plates,  pictures 
and  other  articles  of  household  use  or  ornament 
therein,  except  what  is  herein  othcrnlso  disponed 
ol,  the  trustee  to  take  etro  that  my  wife  has  the 
lull  u»e  und  enjoyment  thereof  during  her  life, 
and  he  shall  also  provide  wood  for  her  use  at  the 
house  from  the  Concord  woo'l-lots,  aud  pastur- 
age on  the  Concord  larin  for  the  cows. 

U)  In  case  my  wire  Hhould  not  survive  me.  and 
also  iu  the  event  of  liej  death.  If  she  should  sur- 
vive me,  1  give  ail  the  said  residue  of  my  prop- 
erty not  otherwise  disposed  of  as  aforesaid 
equally  to  mj  three  children  aud  their  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators.  Hut  1  qualify  this 
division  In  two  particulars:  First,  the  share  of 
my  daughter  Klieu  shall  contribute  to  the  share 
ol  Kdward  and  Kditli  in  cuso  of  the  payment  of 
said  legacy  of  t.'MW;  and,  second,  in  addition  to 
her  cm  third  of  said  residue  of  my  property,  l 
direct  that  my  daughter  Ellen  shuil  have  the 
right  during  Iter  lite  time,  and  free  from  all 
charges  or  payment  therefor,  to  occupy  my  said 
bouse  and  homestead  estate,  and  to  have  from 
my  other  hind  iu  Concord  wood  for  her  use  st  the 
house  and  pasturage  lor  hcrcous;  iiudalsu  that 
ii  she  Miould  pieter  not  to  occupy  the  said  house, 
she  sfiall  have  the  rifilii  to  take  for  her  use  else- 
where ami  as  her  own  property  such  part  a*  she 
may  select  of  the  furniture,  plate,  pictures  ami 
other  articles  ,,i  household  use  or  ornament,  iu 
ln\  house  not  herein  otherwise  disponed  of. 

riiinl— I  apiMiiift  my  friend,  James  Kllotttrlnrt, 
to  be  my  literal -ySxecitror,  giving  hitn  authority, 
acting  in  codpet.ttiou  with  niv  children  or  the  sur- 
vivors or  survivor  of  f  hem  to  publish  or  with- 
hold from  publication  anv  of  my  unpublished 
papers. 

I  ouith--I  appoint,  tiiv  son,  Kdward  Waldo  Em- 
erson, and  my  ou-lii-law.  William  II.  Forbes,  to 
lie  the  executors  of  mv  will,  and  in  case  of  the 
death  of  either  of  them,  whether  before  or  af tor 
my  death.  I  appoint  my  daughter  Kllen  to  be  ex- 
ecutrix in  his  place. 

I'lrtli— I  request  that  neither  ol  mv  executors 
or  m>  trustees  herein  named  shall  lie  required  to 
give  sureties  on  hi*  official  bond. 

I  witness  whereof  j  bavc  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  1  it  Ii  day  or  April,  is;*. 

It.  W "Al.lMI  S.MIUSO*. 

Signed  and  sealed  l»v  the  testator,  and  by  htm 
declared  lo  he  hlrf  last  will  ami  testament,  In  his 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each,  have  here- 
unto set  oui  bands  as  attesting  witnesses. 

(Aii  mm:  a.  Wihtcomb. 

.S.ttl  mi  F.  I.vn.vs. 

J  \Mi:s  It.   Ill  AVI  K. 


WERE  THEY  CHRISTIANS? 


as    sent   to    the 


The   following   inquiry  w 
New  York  .S'u/i  last  week  :  — 

Ihm  Sir,  —  I 'lease  inform  us  tlirotigii  your 
valuable  paper  if  l-.tiierson  ami  Longfellow  were 
indeed  unbelievers,  in  the  Christian  religion. 

iiespectfully  yours,  II.  M.  W  ALT  Kit. 

Subjoined  in  the  answer  of  the  editor, 
printed  in  the  Sunday  edition  as  the  leading 
editorial  article  : — 

We  answer  that  Mr.  Kmerson  nnd  Mr.  Long- 
fellow were  unbelievers  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Tlio  essence  of  belief  iu  th©  Christian  rellgiou 
is  belief  in  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Without  (lie  (ioilhcad  of  the  Christ  there  is  uo 
real  Christianity. 
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the  time  come  when  Ciiituiiaus  can  he  re-, 
garded  as  believers  in  the  Christian  relig- 
ion V 

Chr(s-ha«  /&?,sten  May  2s; /fflz 
BI8H0P    HUNTINGTON    ON   EMERSON. 

Of  tiie  various  articles  called  forth  by  the 
<Ieath  of  Emerson  there  are  two  by  Bishop 
F.  I).  Huntington  of  New  York  which  have 
a  special  interest  for  us,  when  we  remember 
the  former  position  of  the  author  in  the 
Unitarian  ranks.  One  of  these  is  published 
in  the  Independent,  ami  we  judge  is  to  he 
continued.  The  other  is  published  in  the 
Sunday  School  Tinas.  Both  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  for  the  writer  wields  a  sharp 
and  discriminating  [ten  and  has  a  facile  and 
pleasing  literary  method. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  of  these  articles 
will  be  influential  to  any  extent  in  reversing 
the  judgment  which  the  public  has  already 
formed  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  work.  They 
have  l>een  most  interesting  to  us  from  the 
light  they  have  thrown  on  llishop  Hunting- 
ton and  the  extent  of  his  reaction  from  his 
former  faith. 

In  our  leading  editorial,  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
Mr.  Emerson's  character  has  overborne  all 
the  logic  of  the  creeds,  leading  men  of  all 
denominations  to  desert  tor  a  time  the 
standards  of  their  faith  to  rally  around  the 
man  who  stood  in  opposition  to  them.  In 
such  an  extremity  as  this,  when  ecclesiasti- 
cism  presents  one  standard  of  Christianity 
and  character  another,  we  notice  with  giad- 
ness  how  promptly  men  fall  back  to-day  on 
the  simple  test  of  .Jesus  to  judge  the  tree  by, 
its  fruit. 

Bishop  Huntington's  article,  however,  is 
remarkable  for  the  consistency  with  which 
ho  appals  to  the  authoritative  standards  of 
his  Church  in  frank  and  outspoken  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Emerson's  |>ositioii.  In  his 
article  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  the 
Bishop  says : — 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Kiuersons  moral  life  was  of  the  Christian 
type,  or  whether  it  made  him,  in  ad  accurate 
sense  of  the  terms,  a  Christian  man.  If  one 
were  to  go  through  all  his  writings,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  gather  from  them  the  conclusion 
that  he  ascribed  the  qualities  of  his  own  charac- 
ter either  to  the  influence  or  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ.     We   cannot   suppose  that   he  be- 
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lieved  that  what  is  declared  of  Christ  iu  the  New 
Testament  is  true,  or  that  what  Christ  is  there 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself  is  true.     He  rep- 
resents himself  as  seeking  Truth,  impartially  and 
without     prejudice,    in    Nature,    and    in     many 
teachers  of  all  ages  and  languages,  differing  from 
one  another  only  in  the  degreo  of  their  common 
illumination.     Probably,  none  of  Mr.  Kmerson's 
most  ardent  admirers  would  aflirm   that   he  ac- 
cepted the  distinctive  system  of  religious  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the   (iospels   and    Epistles,  that   he 
attributed  authority  to  those  Scriptures  as  a  dec- 
laration of   supernatural   facts,  or  that  he  could 
say   the   Apostles'  Creed,  or   that  he   considered 
the  sufferings  <>f    Christ  to  l»e  necessary  to   the 
salvation  of  mankind.     There  will  be  a  general 
agreement   in   the   proposition   that,  to   a   large 
extent,  the  character  of  his  moral  life  coincided 
with    the  higher  order  of   Christian  lives  as  we 
find  them  in  all  their  human  relations,     if  it  is 
the  end  of   the  Christian  system  to    make    man 
blameless  in  these  human  relations,  then  it  could 
hardly  be  disputed  that  here  was  a  Christian  man. 
If,  besides  this  ethical  element,  Christianity  in- 
cludes and  requires  certain  definite  and  conscious 
relations  to  be    established  in  the  soul,  by  faith 
and    will,  through    Christ  as   a  Redeemer,  with 
(iod  the  Father,  then,  so  far  the  ground  for  that 
conclusion  appears  lo  be  wanting.  .  .  .  We  have 
it  on   the  authority  of  Mr.  iironsoii  Alcott,  who 
lived    in    closer  intellectual  sympathy  with    him 
than  any  other  man,  that,  as  he  passed    beyond 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and   before  his  mental 
vigor  waned,  he  came  to  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  Creatorship,  Providence,  and   Fatherhood  of 
Cod,  and  that  he  took  a  livelier  interest  iu  some 
of   the  positive  Christian   aflirmatioiis.     Thin  is 
the  utmost  assurance  we  have. 

Beside  the  triumphant  faith  of  apostles  and 
martyrs  and  clear  sighted  saints  all  along,  it  looks 
like  a  scanty  store.  What  believer  in  the  Cospel 
of  St  John,  iu  the  F.pistles  of  St.  Paul,  iu  Atone 
ment  by  the  Cross,  in  the  Incarnation,  iu  the  uni- 
versal need  of  Regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  iu  the 
Tri  unity  of  Cod,  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  body, 
would  l>e  willing  to  commit  a  child  to  his  instruc- 
tion !  If  I  Itelieve  that  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  Isjuud  up  iu  an  honest  and  practical  acceptance 
of  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  as  I  do,  how  can  1 
«-»er  think  of  tht*  iuan*«  trW^vio*  frame  witboal 
a  painful  sen**  of  it*  desolation  !  How  ran  I  bt 
I>»val  to  my  I*»-*t  Friend  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
and  at  the  flam*  time  bold  out  the  right  Land  ol 
i  'hristian  f«dlo«r*hip  to  «t«*n  the  v  M«-«t  amotif 
the  Monn  of  men  who  di«  reilit*  that  FriendV 
claim  to  be  the  only  Sou  of  Cod  '  It  may  !* 
tafely  i»*M  that  Mr.  Kiiwr#nnV  genius  and  elo 
quence  have  done  more  to  unsettle  lite  faith  ol 
the  educated  young  mm  of  our  age  and  count  rt 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  a*  it  th«re  stand* 
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'tlioiijdi  to  the  itisho|»  "it  w  aiiiaxiii^  lieyond 
Mid,"  >J't  «t  is  a  tout  which  iii;»rk«  a  notable 
i:liungH  in.  our  religion*  history  that  there 
lire    thousands   ami   trns   of    thoiwaiuls   oi 
ChriHtiaiiH  in  this  country  who  are  "loyal  to 
[their]  li«'*t  Frhnd  on  earth  ami  in  heaven, 
mill   at   the   same  time  hold  out  the  righl 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to  even  the  no- 
blest among  the  sons  of  men  who  discred- 
ited that  Friend's  claim  to  Iks  the  only  Son 
of  (Jod."     In  this  simple  fact,  we  find  a  liet- 
ler  evidence  of  Christianity  than  any  that 
lite  creeds  can  furnish  us. 


''  sT*%j%M2m 


a  ill  fc  IMHISTJAMTT. 

Bishop  II  watinvfoa'e  Ksllsmnt*  of  K 
l>i*r«Mc4  by  Ik*  Krt.  M.  J.  ~ 


At  the  Church  of  the  Cody,  yesterday 
tag,  the  Her.  M.  J.8»vazw  preached  upon  the 
topic,  "ltibuap  Huntington  and  Mr.  ttmumm,  or 
Who  Is  a  Christian?"  TIh»  tost  selectee)  «m 
Matthew  rib,  15;  »lly  their  ffntlts  ye  than  kaow 
them."  The  preacher  Mid  that  thoro  vera  and 
alway«  had  l*-cn  various   opinions  of   what  eon- 
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stitutcd  a  Christian,  and  thU  was  one  of  the 
great,  if  not  the  greatest,  questions  o?er  which 
the  world,*  ol  i*mdi-rcd;  it  was  a  vital  question, 
cl«'*ciy  u\  W,;  every  human  lieing;  It  penetrated 
deep  down\>  the  root  of  all  thliign;  the  speaker 
next  couriered  the  characters  of  Darwin,  Kmer- 
son  und  Longfellow,  dwelling  upon  their  Inettb 
mahle  pert  ice*  to  humanity;  theirs  were  upright 
lives,  and  their  characters  vera  above  reproach 

in  the  sight  of  right  thinking  'uon  *ud  women. 
Mr.  Savage  quoted  i loin  a  sermon  by  lllsuop 
Huntington,  which  deviated  that  Kmerson  was 
not  aChrl-tiah.  In  the  liishop's  way  of  reason* 
In",  continued  Mr.  Savage,  he  cannot  rslM  an 
i-Mic  with  Kmcooii,  imt  he  rather  rabc*  a  dis- 
tinct Issue  wliii  .lesti*  <  lirtst,  nut  not 
with  the  rationalists,  because  the  dead  phlloso- 
iihci  did  imt  «i;Tce  with  Itishop  Huntington  In 
lii*  Intellectual  <oii< .  |iti  .11  of  rhristlanlty,  must 
he  l>c  declared  outdde  the  pale  of  the  church  and 
Christianity  V  Could  any  |»er*nit  |toAscsscd  of  rea- 
soning I  amities  agree  to  any  such  statement  as 
that?  Our  Lord  was  too  I > road  for  such  narrow 
sectarianism  a*  i«  prcscrilied  by  some  of  his  sup- 

iniM.'d  lollowers.  lie  laid  down  uo  creed 
roin  whirh  no  one  should  depart  and 
expect  to  he  caved:  nothing  in  his  teachings 
lead  ns  to  such  a  lielir-f.  Uarwiit  was  regarded 
«-  the  greatest  enemy  ihe  church  ha*  had  to  meet 
lor  many  years,  and  the  ministry  were  continu- 
ally preaching  that  his  teachings  uprooted  the 
very  Inundation  of  Christianity,  hut  today  In 
Lnglaud  men  of  all  views  recognise  his  true 
i ratings;  his  services  to  tin)  world  and  Its  Intel- 
eelual  advancement  have  compelled  "  the 
n  cognition  due  to  preeminent  talents, 
and  his  couiitrvmeu  at  last,  auk  now  edging 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  have  laid  hint  In  West* 
minster  A«>l«c>  i«-«id«  the  lamoiis  men  of  former 
uciif  ration*,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  Is  not 
honestly  entitled  to  a  place  with  Kmrland's  great- 
est sons?  Since  his  death,  there  has  been  a 
mark'  d  chance  in  puhlic  opinion,  and  it  must  lie 
eoiilCHsed  that  the  fact  of  his  resting  In  West* 
itiiiusicr  Ahltey  has  had  much  to  do  with  chang- 
ing seutnueut;  now  his  doctrines  have  suddenly 
become  ecclesiastical,  and  he  Is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  great  defauter 
of  chrMiauity;  the  reasons  that  led 
to  such  reversion  of  opinion  are  not  very  cotn- 
pllmeularv  to  llio.-e  who  have  changed.  IjOt  any 
one  conoidei  what  was  the.  «il(Teivnce  In  l*aul  lm> 
lote  and  alter  ids  conversion,  lu  those  early 
limes,  the  Jew  did  nut  believe  that  Christ  was  the 
Messiah,  but  the.  t  hristian*  did.  and  It  was  a 
inattci  ol  fai;h  with  theui.  The  Catholics  belle*- 
ed  iliat  a  ChrMian  was  one  who  bowed  helore 
the  absolute  |»ower  ol  their  church,  and  partook 
of  their  sacraments,  i.uther  came  and  rejected  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  hutch,  and  he  had 
a  dillerent  idea  of  what  constituted  a  Christian. 
Ch.iiiuiug  and  James  PntiiUM  (larks  Interpret 
Christ laiuly  iu  a  broad  way,  and  to  them  a 
Christian  Is  one  who  has  the  spirit  of  Christ  In 
him.  According  to  Hi-hop  lluutlngton  what 
r.im  rson  m-vded  to  uiafce  hitn  a  Christian  was 
only  a  treed.  Hut  rjiwrson,  liarwin  and  l»na- 
liil'iw,  with  their  gnat  minds,  found  the  foot- 
prints of  « tod  and  followed  iu  litem  until  they 
came  luto  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  Tiiey 
were  true  Chrfdiaus  in  I  be  right  sense  of  Ibe 
word.  They  were  loo  broad  to  Is*  hampered  by 
any  sat  erccd  of  any  denomination;  they  were 
iHuteet.  rU'hl-aaiuded.  rnire  iu  heart. 
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f  be  Kptf  of'sl  l*i*bop  of  fJcatial  Xcw  Yoik  *»as 
ioruetJv  •  |-u|-«.sr  L'oit.iima  t  Jri ? » ana*  of  Ib**- 
too.  but  •»  better  knotfo  iaCaakU^c  a*  the  -note 
or  K»»  iiii«u'ct-«ful  |>n -J« «.-*■« -oi  of  Ih.  r»abodv  at 
Harvaid.     I  iconeoibcr    U-»iicj  kim  whi!e  tcUkd 
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Now  lis  ICiiioi son's  hl»'  was  exceptionally  |une, 
lovely  uu<l  of  n<>o«l  rc|Miit— ami  initMiiiich  ui  that 
u<  <c  (ituiMT  of  tlif  Church's  crcciU  of  which  III'. 
Huntington  ho:i«ts  is  0,11  ilc  ulU'ii  tt<'«'oui|>«iiii'<l 
With  very  itilit-reiit  K|>ii it iim!  am!  moral  develop 
Incuts,  lo  m»v  nothing  of  nu-nlul  attribute*,  this 
solemn  uinl  no  ilouht  houtkt  fttatcuiciil  of  the 
l(isho|i't  in  <|iiitc  cuou^li  to  "create  a  binilc  mulct 
(lie  ill's  uT  ikuili."  fl  to  cnihrucc  the  tloclriucs  of 
the  Church,  01  of  1111}  wet,  involves  it  farewell 
alike  to  chricliun  churity  uml  lo  coiiiiiion  sense, 
there  aic  a  great  many  men  uinl  women  who  will 
very  naturally  and  very  wi»el>  keen  clear  of  any 
>ueh  rounct  tious. 

I  firmly  believe,  however, — indeed   !   know  that 

il  i*  ijuite  possililo  to  he  11  consistent  Episcopalian 

without   Mibxt  ibin^    to  Hi.y    Mich   conclusions   a* 

lho*o  wo  havH   quoted    Iroiu    In .  Huntington,     is 

it  |>ossililc  to  imu^inc  Mich  m>n»cn»e    from  the  lip* 

of  I'liillijn  Itionks  or  Irom  liishon  t'huk  ?  If  l»r.' 
Ilutitin^tuii  really  thinks  I  hut  Emerson's  life  was 
leniieicd  dcsclato  hv  the  ul>seU':c  of  faith  iu 
t  lunch  deeds,  ami  ins  death  iu  couscqilcucc  aad 
and  hopeless,  it  would  have  l-eeu  wiser  lo  inouiu 
iu  MH'it't  over  what  he  certainly  never  could  have 
averted;  aud  let  lis  lio|c  is  weU-niyh  alone  either 
iu  credit  iug  or  deploring 

tu  a  word,  this  is  the  situation  ;  An  honest  hut 
nanow  reli^iouist  whose  Lope  for  humanity  tests 
in  "the  deeds  of  the  t  lniuli  ,  draws  fiom  the 
hflicticctil  em  tidy  lile  just  closed  at  I'oucord  only 
a  IcsmiU  ol  despair;  say iug  in  effect  that  Kuier- 
son's  belief  iu  She  vital  crticacy  of  purity  aud 
goodness,  of  hiyh  thinking  and  lolly  living,  is 
when  urea  slued  hy  the  slaudaid  of  chuieh  creeds, 
•  hollow  and  delusive  cheat ;  that  a  nohlc  and  most 
useful  life  is,  when  lived  outside  clinch  creeds 
aud  routines,  a  desolation  and  a  suaic! 

The  wot  Id  of  thoughtful  men  will  l>e  very  ilnw 
in  accenting  llidinp  jilnutiuv  ton's  theories  or 
ivavhiug  hit,  logical  rtsults. 


r.  it.  a. 


BISHOP  HCSIP6J03TS  DOUL 

We  *fW|iM«l  ib  Rferring  to  Bbfcof 
llantingtou**  article*  ««n  Emerxm  aw*  to 
assign  to  him  opinion*  wrbicti  he  did  not 
exisreas,  and  none  of  Use  criticism  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter*  addressed  to  the  SgeinstVId 
ItrpMirmn  and  the  llovUan  Ihrmid  aiadie*  lo 
this  paper;  imt,  at  critics  have  poo*  too 
far  in  denouncing  Kisixtg*  Huntington'*  po- 
aition  ve  ate  glad  to  give  greater  |*uldicitv 
to  this  dtiwlaiuier : — 
To  lit  Kdilor  a/fir  lU,«>\'ic*m .— . 

I  have  late*  trytftg  to  imagine  how  yoa  w>«eid 
feel,  m<ataa  editor,  hat  a*  a  gentleman,  if  none 
morning  yoa  eboald  find  that  hendreds  vf  y*«ar 
beat  friend*  knowing  yon  from  childhood.  Soted 
and  esteemed  by  yoa,  had  received  a  romanaak-a- 
Uoa  conveying  aa  offensive,  calumntoaa, 
nbolly  falae  statement  aboat  yoa,  which  \oa 
ao  means)  of  contradictiug,  emanating  from  a 
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peraoa  whom  yoa  had  never  injured  in  ytsar  life. 
This  ia  what  I  felt  vending  the  /i./mNicm 
laat  Tuesday,  aa  yon  will  see,  if  yoa  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  copy  of  a  note  to  the  llontna 
Herald  which  I  enchase.  Your  motive  in  repnh- 
liahing  language  so  injurious)  to  me,  and  vulgar 
iu  itaelf,  ia  not  obvious.  1  am  quite  willing  to 
mud  you  both  my  articled  on  Emersoa  in  proof 
that  they  contain  nothing  whatever  to  counte- 
nance the  slanderous  repreaentationa.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  ItefmUutiH  aa  aa 
example  of  "high -bred  and  conacientious  journal- 
ism."       Yours  respectfully, 

F.  It.  Hi  NTiKOTON. 

>  Extract  Irom  the  Itoalon  Hrrohl  coptee  IU  tbt>  Rrpmk- 
Itcum .  j 

Tlie  old  school  nrtliudoi  raliitstera  «a«t  to  tor»»«  |we- 
jite  III  lliu  nect  wurM,  but  lltaiiitpa  Huntington  «im< 
I'oee  tu  lli«)  Epls<o|wtl  I'liurcli,  anil  anrK  imti  aa  l'rr«l 
dent  I'orter  of  Vale,  are  loo  ntnlio-iit  In  tli«-lr  e«T«ral 
spheres  to  Iu<IuIk«  In  auch  "retMoMa  cuastMlnetw"  aa 
lliey  hav«  r«ccally  eihllille4.  Kvf«  If  Mr.  Kmtirsou 
were  Im'Iuk  "roasted"  In  the  ptt  of  the  nether  worM  at 
this  moment,  It  Is  none  of  their  tamlnesa. 

[  The  ItUhop'a  letter  to  the  llrrald  \ 
Tu  the  Editor  of  ike  Motion  Ihrahl:— 

Home  one  baa  sent  me  thia  slip  from  your 
paper  of  the  ad  Inst.  What  ia  your  authori'y 
for  the  shocking  im|iutation  it  contains  f  Accord- 1 
ing  to  my  recollection,  |  have  never  undertaken ' 
to  write  or  speak  publicly  one  word  toucbiug  the 
whereabouts  or  condition  of  Mr.  Kmersou's  aoal 
after  death,  or  any  other  man's  soul,  la  two 
articles  on  Mr.  Kmerson's  geuius  and  character, 
both  highly  erd'igistic,  and  both  of  which  I  am 
ready  to  send  y«wt  iu  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  have 
discussed  the  question  whether  or  not  his  religions 
and  philosophical  opinions  were  of  the  distinct- 
ively Christian  ty|*,  inclining  to  the  coaclaaSoa 
that  they  were  not,  and  ttutt  in  none  of  his  pub- 
lished writings  did  be  claim  or  imply  that  they 
were,  although  in  many  of  their  moral  element* 
and  spiritual  aspects  they  coincided  with  Chris- 
tianity. I  bad  the  same  right  and  the  same 
reason  to  make  that  criticism  that  yoa  have  for 
what  yoa  my  of  public  men  and  their  mnaaarm 
every  day.  And  I  have  also  a  right  to  he  Indig- 
nant, as  I  an,  at  so  gross  a  miampfeeeetatiue. 
It  is  a  sfasrimen  of  the  it^Oerant  charity  and ' 
illiberal  bbenltlr  mum  ynraiitwX- 


Mr.  K 

was  a  persona!  irwxA.  a  ce*-<  in  my 
revered  and  b/«ed  by  me,  as  be  area  by  tmndreds 
•Titos*  esteem  I  .aloe.  For  hi*  family  I  have  the 
deepest  rerpert.  It  never  «« tarred  to  me  to 
think  of  him  aa  in  ditwefiatal'sV  e»«manv  im  *»r 
-  ■  •-•_-  —  ■•»  wftrm*  t«»  aaaiKU 
•       •       • 


yJlAJLf    2T2.. 
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"        EMERSON  IN  NORTH  STREET 

Mr.    Fjincrson    had    many    associn^j 
tions  in  Plymouth.     He  tnnjrht  school 
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panelled  parlour.  sister  so  wise  and  kind  a  guide,  yet  ten.     And  what  the  withered   leaves 

Many    years    afterwards,    on    the    even    her    nid    must    stop    when    she  that   shiver  and   chatter  in   the  cold 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding    has  put  the  book  before  you:  neither  March     wind?       Only     listen.      The 

day  an  elm  tree  was  planted  by  their    sister,  nor  brother,  nor  mother,  nor  Wi  j  i     n.  .-,  ,.      nr    .. -=■ 

children  on  the  grass  plot  at  the  turn    father  can  think  for  us*  in  the  little  w,nd,,§  the  P°,et  of  the  World,  and 
of  the  road  in  front  of  the  house.          private  chapel  of  your  own  mind  none  Bomet[mf»  "«  »!"«:»  very  pretty  sum- 
but  God  and  you  can  see  the  happy  mer,u J"*11!}**8'     *ni  sometimes    very 
/<-                               ,   ,  +         /    ^thoughts  that  follow  each  other,  the  terrible  odes  and  dirges.    But  if  you 
(Sa^te  s*^c4.  ctudcfeXza^^X^M^  nfrcctjons  that  spring  there  Xf"    K1  £!L  me   thet\,tt,«    »o\ltMry 

r7T^7Wi.^   ,ht'  "ttlo  silent  hymns  that  are  sun*  JJo«ghts  that  I  am.asking  for,  what 


A  LETTER  FROM  RALPH  WALDO   there    at    morning    and    at    even 


EMERSON 


And     I    hope    that     every     su.. 
shines,   every    star   that   rises,   every 


re  sung  Nature   8Bvb   to  you,  and 

™en}!!Ki  say  to  Nature,  at  least  y 

««        me  «bout  your  books, — wh 


write  to  your  zriena. 


id  what  you 

rou  can  tell 

j, — what  you  like 

In   1835  little   Lucia  Jane  Russell  wind "tharblowT'upon" you8 wllPonlv  tte.1.ea8t  f"d  what  the  best,--the  new 
-eceived  a  letter  from  an  old  friend   bring     you      better     thoughts     and  ^i^l^^^^l^^M^S^ 
3f  hers,  and  of  her  father  and  moth-   sweeter  music.     Have  you  found  out  !L^  ♦«  Lr^ri^iT™ 
>r,  Mr.  Emerson  of  Concord.    He  had   that  Nature  is  always  talking  to  you,  wrl 
rften  written  to  them,  arranging  for  especially      when      you     are      alone, 
visits  to  Plymouth,  and  Bending  lnvi-   though   she   has  not   the  gift  of  ar- 
tations  for  them  to  visit  him  in  Con-   ticulate  speech?     Have  you  found  out 
cord,  but  this  letter  was  for  herself,   wh»t  that  great  gray  old  ocean  that 
written  about  something  that  inter-   >s  always  in  your  sight,  says?     Lis- 
jsted    her    very    much,    namely    the 
reading  of  books. 

She  perhaps  did  not  understand  all 
"hat  was  in  it,  but  she  treasured  it 
hen,  and  when  she  grew  up  she  un- 
derstood better  what  a  great  man 
tnd  a  great  thinker  felt  about  the 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  a  little 
?irl. 

Her  father  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rus- 
lell,  whose  big  brick  house  still 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Russell  and 
Dourt  Sts.,  and  behind  it  stretches,  as 
t  did  then,  a  long  pleasant  garden, 
shaded  with  apple  and  pear  trees; 
Lhe  paths  bordered  with  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  and  orderly  vege- 
table beds  behind  the  holly-hocks  and 
day  lilies. 

On  summer  afternoons  the  "sea 
turns"  of  the  east  wind  brought  a 
delicious  smell  of  the  ocean,  under 
the  trees.  It  was  a  great  place  to 
read  and    wonder  about  things. 

Here  is  the  letter;  kept  for  many 
years,  to  be  read  by  her  children  and 
her  grandchildren,  and  at  last  van- 
ishing in  the  flames  of  a  furious  for- 
est fire,  which  destroyed  it,  and  many 
other  cherished  things. 

"My  dear  Lucia: 

I'm  afraid  you  think  me  very  un- 
grateful for  the  good  letters  which 
I  begged  for,  and  which  are  so  long 
in  coming  to  me,  or  that  I  am  maL 
licious  and  mean  to  make  you  wait 
as  long  for  an  answer;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  had  so  many 
'composition  lessons'  set  me  lately, 
that  I  am  sure  that  no  scholar  of 
Mr.  Moore's  has  less  spare  time. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  written  in- 
stantly, for  I  have  an  immense  cur- 
iosity for  Plymouth  news,  and  have 
a  great  regard  for  my  young  cor- 
respondent. I  would  gladly  know 
what  books  Lucia  likes  to  read  when 
nobody  advises  her,  and  most  of  all 
what  her  thoughts  are  when  Bhe 
walks  alor.r— -or  t«+s  alone.  For, 
though  I  know  that  Lucia  is  the 
happiest   of    girls    in    having    in    her 
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BELLOWS  AID  EMEBSOI.* 

»t    RfcY.   IKLlJ&Blt'   88.  MB.1MUK.  I».i». 

J/r.  /'rtji'i/trt-We  do  well  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  this  anniversary  day  of  oar  Association 
to  the  memory  of  those  servants  of  our  ranee 
who  during  the  part  year,  baring  flatbed  their 
work,  have  retired  from  our  rank*  to  "joia  the 
choir  invisible." 

It  falls  to  me  to  speak  of  Dr.  Bellows,  who, 
if  less  impressive  as  a  preacher  than  the  boner- 
lipped  Nestor  who  hastened  to  follow  him  in 
death,  has  had  in  all  our  annals  no  equal  as  a 
man  of  action. 

Two  years  ago,  we  celebrated  the  memory  of. 
that  illustriouM  divine  whom  we  regard  as  our 
father  in  the  faith.  To-day,  we  ~l-ounuemorate 
the  diitciple  and   brother  by  whose  organizing 

genius  that  faith  has  been  made  to  take  to  itself    .9«»w«A-3£"2fl£ 
a  body  as  compart  as  our  unformalized  theology     -S  ^  *  £  *3  4j  %  °  |  ~ 
and  the  right  to  differ,  which  we  all  claim,  will     3  S  g  %t  4  •?  §  6  j  | 
allow. 

He  was  our  b  to  hop,  our  me 
dignity  is  unknown  by  name 
the  office  has  no  place  in  our  acephalous,  isocratic 
polity.    Hut  this  once  in  our  history,  by  this  one 
man  in  our  brotherhood,  the  function  was  exer- 
cised, and  that  by  no  robbery  but  by  universal 
couseut  of  tho  brethren.    It  was  no  rape  of  cleri- 
cal ambitiou,  but  a  lot  which  fell  to  him  by  na- 
tive gift.     He  took  pofsession  of  bto  see  by  su 
preme  right  of  natural  leadership  and  selfevi 
dent  vocation, — a  see  extending  from  the 
of  Fundy  to  the  (ioldeu  Uate.    An  eccles 
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metropolitan.    The    1  f  J    .  J  ]   "g^  f 
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ian  the  apostolic  murk.    Whea  Start  Kin*  died, 

he  h*»t*ned  to  8mi  Francisco,  while  a*  vet  no 

tail  bed  pirtvod  tW  lUcay  Jfloaatsi 

Ik*  ^rj-lssswd  dm***.  wsCh  raejestl  and  «rSk 

cnnirawrf  the  cbnrrh,  and  esta*dir&*d  * 

tbe  varan*  psdfst.     Thin  w*»  «ae  as 

tb*  geaeronn  ssBprusnpten  of  ha*  alert  and 

•siting  spirit. 

Ilia  (jaalincatjoa*  fur  the  ofiko  he 
were,  in*  of  all.  faith  in  the  taw 
lor*  of  the  mn  be  e*|»oased.    With  the  heart, 
and  nut  with  tbe  andetsundingoaly,  he  bettered  ia 
tee liberal gospel  of  oar  Charrh.    With  the  heart 
be  denied  to  eee  it  prevail  aad  extend  its  benefl- 
eeat  influence  ia  the  land.    He  was  ant  content 
to  bold  tbe  belief*  be  cherished  a*  a  private  ae- 
tata.   The  doctrine  by  nbirb  he  and  been  en- 
lightened and  cheered  and  iMptred  ha  homed  to 
impart  to  other*  for  their  enlightenment,  eacoar- 
agemeat,  and  inspiration.    Ha   believed  ia  it* 
final  triumph,  bat  not  without  adequate  effort* 
devoted  to  that  end.    Those  effort*,  eo  far  a*  he 
was  concerned,  ahonld  not  he  wanting. 

To  these  moral  incentives,  we  n<y  Add  a  felici- 
tous tact  and  extraordinary  power  of  adaptation, 
lie  dfscKi-ried  two  hostile  force*  at  work:  oa 
the  one  hand,  a  headlong,  radical  spirit  tending 
to  Nihilinm ;  on  the  other,  a  timid,  conservative 
temper  threatening  arrest  in  the  past  and  cap- 
tivity to  dogma  and  the  letter,  lie  set  himself 
to  mediate  between  the  two.  Hi*  own  theo- 
logical proclivities  inclined  to  the  conservative 
aide,  hut  hi*  convictions  were  not  very  exigent 
He  could  practice  a  tolerant  frankness,  which  by 
conciliating  dissent  might  limit  the  aphelion  of 
denial,  while  it  shamed  stagnation  and  loosened 
tho  hand*  of  custom. 

lie  craved  fiopularity,  he  needed  it  for  the  end 
he  hail  at  heart.  And  he  «vm  popular.  Innocent 
of  duplicity,  by  virtue  of  a  never  failing  suavity, 
he  could  he  all  thing*  to  all  men,  conciliating  the 
■elf-willed,  humoring  the  weak,  noticing  the  ob- 
scure, acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  eminent, 
paying  tribute  where  it  was  due,  and  collecting 
it  from  all.  Alway*  the  man  he  talked  with 
deemed  him  hi*  particular  friend.  There  was  no 
fslsity  in  this  and  no  hypocrisy :  it  was  para  af- 
fability, the  easy  libatta  of  a  fluent  nature  and 
*  hriinming  cup. 

I  note  in  this  man  the  rare  combination  of  the 
consecrated  soul  with  the  boon  companion,  the 
enthusiast  with  the  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  as 
Wordsworth  said  of  Milton,  Mllis  soul  was  as  a 
•tar,  and  dwelt  apart."  Ha  was  not  one  of  the 
bloodies*  hermit  saints,  who  seem  not  to  belong 
to  thia  world,  attached  to  it  by  only  the  slender- 
est thread  of  animality,  whose  eon! 

"Scan*  touching  vttcra  It  Ilea, 
flut  curtiw  boric  apon  Uh>  skkw. 
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Hhla«o  with  a  atouruful  Mffht.M 

He  was  no  ghost,  no  lank  ascetic,  hat  an  honest, 
wholesome  son  of  earth,  at  home  In  the  flesh, 
who  without  being  la  the  least  a  Beaaaalist,  not 
Hvlng  by  bread  «W,  yet  lived  by  bread  la  the 
widest  sense,--*  boon  compaaioa  who  enjoyed  tan 
feast  aad  tbe  Jest,  coaM  give  as  wall  as  take  of 
that  coin,  was  qalck  at  repartee,  met  the  world- 
ling oa  hi*  own  ground,  and  charmed  the  table 
with  the  brightness  of  his  wit.  Yet  he  never  un- 
frocked himself  nor  pained  his  friends  with  any 
sense  of  incongruity  between  Jhls  discourse  and 
his  calling.  As  in  Philip  Nerl,  the  jester  was  the 
foil  of  the  priest. 

Withal,  as  I  said,  a  consecrated  soul.  If  he 
shone  as  a  man  of  tho  world  in  worldly  con- 
verso,  he  had  none  the  less  his  conversation  in 
heaven.  His  supreme  aim  in  life,  embracing  and 
subordinating  all  secondary  aims,  was  in  one  or 
another  way,  by  this  or  that  ministry,  to  fix  and 
extend  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth, 
everywhere  rooting  out  evil  and  planting  good. 
For  this  and  in  this,  he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  l>oing.  Time,  money,  and  pen  were  at  the 
service  of  every  good  cause.  In  what  charity 
was  he  not  active  !  In  what  philanthropic  move- 
ment did  he  not  lead  ?  As  champion  and  advo- 
cate of  all  the  humanities,  that  great  and  popular 
city  of  his  abode  had  no  citizen  more  honored 
and  called  for,  no  voice  more  prompt  and  com- 
manding. Remember  that  shining  episode  of 
liia  public  life,  the  Sanitary  Commission  I  Who 
of  us,  brother  ministers,  his  survivors,  can  be 
named  whoso  record  contains  a  chapter  like 
that,  so  repleto  .with  laborious,  needful,  benefi- 
cent service  ?  Few  who  were  not  intimate  with 
our  brave  brother  can  know  what  toil  and  cares, 
what  runnings  to  and  fro,  what  appeals  to  the 
indifferent,  what  wrestlings  with  officials,  what 
liberal  expenditure  of  private  means  that  enter- 
prise involved.  And  he  was  the  soul  of  if  all. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  although  without 
him,  it  would  doubtless  have  originated,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Olmsted  and  other  willing  ami  able 
coadjutors  have  done  a  good  work,  it  could  not 
without  him  have  been  the  power  and  the  success 
which  it  was.  Wo  learned  from  his  example 
that  the  ago  of  chivalry  was  not  past,  as  Burke 
complained,  when  this  new  hospitaler  and  knight 
of  St.  John  took  the  tield  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 
I  visited  not  long  since  the  cemetery  at  Arling- 
ton, where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  are 
interred.  As  I  wandered  among  those  mostly 
nameless  graveB,  I  reflected  that  perhaps  not  one 
of  that  mighty  host  had  perished  without  having 
experienced,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  allevia- 
tion of  his  sufferings  through  the  hand  of  that 
great  charity  of  which  our  brother  was  the  head. 
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a  part  of  him,  a  supplementary  organ  which 
Nature,  foreseeing  his  needs,  had  attached  to  his 
finger  joints,  and  which  could  ho  sheathed  or  un- 
sheathed at  will.  At  houses  where  I  have  visited 
with  him  in  his  vacations,  he  would  sit  up  late 
after  the  rest  of  us  had  retired,  and  riso  before 
we  woke,  to  write.  It  was  thus  that  he  composed 
his  history  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

You  will  say  that  with  all  this  activity,  with 
this  excessive  giving  out,  there  could  be  no  time 
to  take  in,  no  time  for  study  and  reflection.  As 
to  reflection,  I  cannot  say.  Long,  deep,  silent, 
patient  brooding,  I  suppose,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  Hut  this  I  know,  he  was  a  diligent 
reader.  Scarcely  a  l>ook  of  special  importance 
in  the  province  of  history  or  popular  philosophy, 
or  even  Action,  was  uttered  by  the  press  but  he 
somehow  found  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  its 
contents. 

The  one  talent  denied  h«m  was  that  of  repose. 
He  could  not  do  nothing,  ho  could  not  lie  by.  Of 
leisure,  he  had  no  experience,  no  relish,  scarcely 
knew  what  it  meant.  His  health  breaks  clown 
from  overwork  and  he  goes  abroad,  undertakes 
a  grand  tour  for  its  recovery.  Hut  the  tour  is 
turned  to  new  toil.  Half  the  night  is  spent  in 
bringing  to  protocol  the  observations  and  events 
of  the  day.  From  the  railway,  from  the  saddle, 
from  rounds  of  sightseeing,  straight  to  the  ink- 
stand. The  written  sheets  are  sent  home,  are 
committed  to  the  press ;  and,  when  the  journey  is 
ended,  behold !  it  is  a  book.  I  say  this  not  by 
way  of  commendation,  but  of  characterization. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to  get  tho  full  bene- 
fit of  travel.  It  is  not  even  the  best  way  to  see 
what  we  went  out  to  see.  What  we  inspect  only 
to  describe  on  tho  spot  we  do  not  see  to  much  ad- 
vantage: the  impression  escapes  with  the  rei>oirt. 
To  see  well,  one  must  have  no  ulterior  end,  must 
Ite  passive,  mu^t  let  one's  self  l>e  acted  upon  by 
the  thing  Been, — must  be  one's  self,  so  to  si>eak, 
the  object  and  the  thing  seen  the  subject. 

Hut  such  passivity  was  not  in  Hellows's  make  : 
he  must  see  with  the  will,  if  at  all.     He  could  not 
i    be  intellectually  passive  and  active  at  the  same 
i    time,  except  occasionally  in  the  sense  in  which 

"The  passive  master  lent  Ills  hand 

To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned." 

Occasionally.  Here,  I  come  to  speak  of  a  mas- 
ter-trait of  our  friend,  a  ground  principle  in  his 
mental  constitution,  not  to  mention  which  would 
be  a  grave  omission.  I  am  at  a  Iocs  by  what 
term  to  express  it.  If  I  cared  to  bo  pedantic,  I 
would  say,  in  tho  (J reek  sense  of  the  word, 
tittmonir.  I  will  call  it,  in  plain  siteech,  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  of  pure  inspiration.  No 
one  has  really  heard  Mellows,  no  one  really 
knew  him  who  has  not  heard  him  at  his  bent  on 
I  the  platform.     He  was  not  always  at  his  Itest, 
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though  never  prosy.  Hut  when  he  was!  We 
talk  of  extempore  speech.  In  my  experience 
there  are  two  kinds :  one  that  is  good,  hut  is  not 
really  extempore ;  and  one  that  i«  extempore,  and 
is  not  good.  And  there  is  another  which  is  mi- 
raculous, incomparably  better  than  anything  the 
speaker  could  have  possibly  compassed  by  careful 
preparation  or  oo*scf«us  effort. 

"Take  no  care  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for 
it  shall  he  given  yon  in  that  same  hour  what  ye 
shall  speak."  One  must  he  an  exceptional  nat- 
ure for  whom  this  shall  be  a  safe  rule.  For  or- 
dinary mortals,  it  Is  a  very  unsafe  one.  I  have 
known  but  two  preachers  iu  whose  case  it  was 
approved,  but  two  who  could  lie  effectively  he- 
side  themselves,  who  could  trust  their  good  gen- 
ius to  l»ear  them  tatter  and  higher  than  their  own 
wit,  hut  two  whose  wings  were  divinely  assured  to 
them.  <  >ne  of  these  was  the  late  Father  Taylor, 
and  the  other  was  our  Brother  Hollows.  With 
other  men,  their  best  things  come  to  them  by 
lonely  musing ;  his,  iu  the  torrent  and  storm  of 
public  speech.  It  was  wondrous  to  listen  to  him 
iu  those  exulted  moments  when  fully  possessed 
by  his  dwmon, 

•Killed  with  fury,  rapt,  Inspired." 

You  could  not  report  those  flashes  with  anything 
like  a  reproduction  or  justification  of  their  effect, 
any  more  than  you  could  write  the  aurora  or 
stereotype  the  lightning.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  words  themselves  which  he  uttered  as  the 
spirit  that  gleamed  iu  them  and  through  them 
that  thrilled  you. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  of  this  hero  of  onr 
homage  I  need  not  descant  to  you.  It  might  he 
safely  assumed,  did  we  not  otherwise  know  it 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man  and 
his  record,  that  such  power  as  he  exercised  and 
•he  influence  that  went  forth  of  him  must  have 
had  their  source  in  ^reat  virtues.     But  it  needs 

no  assumption.  All  who  \n&U  him  can  testify 
of  a  moral  courage  which  quailed  at  nothing, 
which  braved  all  risks  and  defied  all  conse- 
quences, a  generosity  which  took  no  counsel  of 
selfish  prudence  and  exceeded,  as  other,  richer 
men  would  have  reckoned,  his  pecuniary  ability, 
a  tender  sympathy  with  distress  which  affliction; 
never  appealed  to  in  vain,  a  loyalty  which  made 
his  friendship  a  prize,  a  kindliness  of  nature 
which  made  sunshine  where  he  came. 

Such  was  our  brother  in  his  life  and  work. 
We  do  not  claim  for  him  the  vision  of  the  seer, 
we  do  not  claim  for  him  the  penetration  of 
the  great  original  thinker,  nor  the  erudition 
of  the  de^pread  scholar,  nor  oven  the  insight 
of  the  emancipated  critic.  What  we  do  claim 
for  him  is  a  transcendent  power  of  beneficent 
action.     He    has   left   no   written    word   which, 
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has  known.  Your  thought  will  doubtless  have 
anticipated  me,  when  1  name  the  name  of  Km- 
anon. 

Prevented  by  accident  from  assisting  at  hia  in- 
terment and  offering  my  tribute  with  other*  at 
hit  bier,  I  desire  in  this  presence  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  we  owe  him  as  promoter  of  the  cauae  to 
which  this  association  is  vowed,  the  cause  of  spir- 
itual emancipation. 

An  emancipator  he  was  by  the  positive,  affirm 
ative  method,  so  much  rarer  and  more  effective 
than  the  negative,  aggressive  oue  adopted  by 
most  reformers.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes: 
"Here  was  an  iconoclast  without  a  hammer,  who 
took  down  our  idols  from  their  pedestals  so  ten- 
derly that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of  worship." 

His  life  is  a  measure  of  the  liberty  wherewith 
he  has  made  us  free.  If  forty  years  ago  one  had 
ventured  to  commend  him  to  this  Association,  he 
would  have  pronounced  his  own  doom  of  eccle- 
siastical ostracism.  Forty  years' ago,  he  waa  a 
heretic,  a  blasphemer,  a  pest  and  peril  to  Church 
and  State.  To  day,  he  is  acknowledged  a  prophet, 
and  those  who  reviled  him  are  ready  to  garnish 
his  sepulchre.  Thus,  he  verified  his  own  words: 
"Patience  and  patience  and  patience,  and  we 
shall  win  at  last." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  his  rank  as  a 
writer  or  to  vindicate  his  imperial  claim  as  a 
poet.  But,  as  a  preacher  born  and  nurtured  in 
our  communion,  he  belongs  to  us ;  and  I  have  to 
say  of  him  that,  as  a  preacher,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  in  all  the  ages  who  in  the  realm  of  spirit 
have  spoken  with  authority, — authority  in  the 
high  sense  in  which  the  supreme  Teacher  from 
whom  our  Christendom  dates  was  said  to  speak 
"as  one  having  authority;  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
There  is  an  authority  to  which  the  many  bow, 
—the  authority  of  place,  of  office,  the  author- 
ity of  tradition,  of  the  letter,  the  authority 
of  the  past.  His  is  the  authority  of  an  orig- 
inal, independent  witness.  "I  am  an  inquirer 
with  no  pant  behind  me."  He  brought  a  fresh 
eye  to  the  contemplation  of  those  things  which 
most  men  see  only  through  the  eyes  and  report 
of  others,— a  vision  unforestalled  by  precedent, 
unbiased  by  tradition,  uncontrolled  by  the  will, 
unbribed  by  iutere*t  or  passion.  Such  vision 
was  possible  to  him  through  that  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  spirit  expressed  in  his  saying, 
"Stand  aside,  and  let  God  think." 

To  eee  thus  was  his  rare  privilege,  to  say  what 
he  saw  his  high  caiiiug  and  prophet  mission. 
He  would  say  only  what  he  saw,  only  what  he 
found  the  warrant  for  in  hia  own  vision  and  ex- 
perience. Absolute  sincerity  in  seeing  and  say- 
ing.— this  is  testimony  which  we  must  perforce 
respect.  This  is  authority.  He,  too,  could  say 
with  Jesus :  "Therefore  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  wight  bear  witneas  of  the  truth." 
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The  sect  of  Friends  have  a  phrase,— "to  live 
near  the  troth."  Such  living  is  more  common 
with  people  of  low  estate  unknown  to  fame 
than  it  ia  with  men  of  public  note.  Of  ail  dis- 
tinguished men  I  have  known,  Kraereon  waa  the 
one  who  llted  nearest  the  truth.  He  was  truth's 
next  neighbor,  and  there  was  nothing  between. 
Iu  my  lifelong  converse  with  him,  I  could  detect 
nothing  between  him  and  the  truth,— not  only 
no  hypocrisy  or  pretence,  but  no  wilfulness,  no 
vanity,  no  sensitiveness  to  praise  or  blame,  no  art 
to  win  applause,  no  ambition  even,  "that  last  In- 
firmity of  noble  minds." 

He  was  not  covetous  of  speech,  he  had  no 
hankering  for  the  ears  of  men,  he  did  not  seek 
opportunities  of  utterance  as  some  who  are 
counted  philosophers  use.  If  he  could  hold  his 
peace,  he  chose  it  rather.  To  be,  not  seem,  was 
his  intent.  T<>  ho,  not  seem,  is  the  lessou  of  his 
life.  So  living,  he  has  lived  down  censure,  has 
lived  down  ridicule,  has  lived  down  slander,  op- 
puguauce  of  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
is  now  accepted  by  us  ail  as  our  best  preacher  of 
true  man  linens,  of  patience,  of  sincerity,  of  faith, 
of  moral  freedom  and  independence,  of  "what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  aro 
honest,  whatsoever  things  aro  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  lovoly,  and  of  good  report."       j 

"He  spoke,  and  worts  mora  auft  lha.ii  ruin 
HroUKht  the  »««  »f  K"l<l  a^alii. 
Ilta  ai'Hitn  won  •n«:h  reverenre  tweet 
As  hid  »ll  measure  of  the  feat." 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT    fll^iS 
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FKIUAY,    JULY    7,    1888. 

A9JW FELLOW  AND     KMKRHON     IN     V HU- 
MAN Y. 

A  recent  number  of  tbe  Leipsic  Garten- 
laube  (Bower),  a  prominent  weekly  of  Ger- 
Many,  containu  an  elat>orato  obituary  of  Hen- 
ry Wadsworth  Longfellow,  from  wbich  wo 
sjnoto  the  following  pannage:*: 

••When  tho  news  of  Longfellow's  death 
•tine  to  us  living  in  £uro|>e,  doubtless  every 
German  of  refined  Hcntimcnt  felt  as  if  ho  bad 
lost  one  of  his  own  household,  as  if  tho  grave 
had  cloecd  itself  over  a  dear  kinsman  by 
blood  and  mind.  And,  indeed,  waa  Longfel* 
low  not  ours?  Was  his  education  not  emi- 
nently German?  Do  we  not  find  chiefly  Ger- 
man elements  in  his  poems?  Did  ho  not 
maintain  a  hearty  attachment  to  German 
Manners  and  German  mode  of  thinking,  to 
the  end  of  his  life?  Was  he  not  the  herald  of 
German  literature  to  America?  Yes,  ho  was 
«nrs  by  the  culture  of  his  mind  and  tho  bent 
•Ibis  character,  by  that  ideal  trait  of  his 
thoughts  that  always  has  been  a  sign  of  Ger- 
manic  blood.    It  is,  therefore,  only  an  act  of 
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who  died  a  few  yearn  before  liiin,  aro  tho  chief 
itpreseutativoH  of  tho  poetic  ait  of  tho  Anglo- 
American  people." 

Tho  Leipuic  Illimtrirto  Zeltmipf,  the  most 
prominent  ilhsHtrated  newspaper  of  Germany, 
In  a  late  Isaiie  contains  a  picture  ami  an  obit- 
uary of  Ralph  Waldo  KmerHon,  of  whom  It 
*ayH,  "It  would  1)0  a  mistake  to  call  Emerson' 
Carlylo'8  ilisciple.  Certainly  the  idea  of  tho 
ktatoric  element  of  heroes,  that  forms  the  cen- 
tre of  the  whole  moral  philosophy  and  tho 
standard  of  historic  judgment  in  the  English- 
man's writings,  mode  a  lusting  impression 
upon  his  transatlantic  fricn<|.  Yet,  while-  byj 
bis  principle  of  heroes  alone  having  rights  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  Carlyle  moro  and' 
more  became  the  eulogist  of  military  conquest* 
and  warlike  glory,  and  thus  gradually  arrived 
even  at  political  principles  that  made 
fcirei  an  apologist  of  aristocratic  privileges,  we 
see  Emerson  taking  the  opposite  course. 
Like  a  red  thread  the  idea  is  running  through 
all  bis  historical  observations,  lectures  and 
essays,  that  in  every  man  the  germs  of  genius 
are  contained,  and  that  for  their  development 
only  favorable  circumstances  are  required.' 
But  from  this  truly  democratic  premise  the 
American  can  derive  only  democratic  conclu- 
sions, and  Emerson  would  not  have  become 
the  celebrated  favorite  of  the  truly  educated 
#f  hif  nation,  if  he  would  not  have  given  ex- 
pression by  that  idea  to  the  mainspring  in  the 
koiiI  of  his  people, 

•--•-•And- --while  Carlyle  IfkeH  To"  contemplate 
great  historic  figures,  that  by  their  lawless 
power  and  tyrannical  will  of  rulers  excite  the 
philosopher's  horror,  but  the  poet's  fancy, 
Emerson  in  his  view  of  history  remains  faith- 
ful to  the  jtleal  of  unselfish  human  virtue  and 
to  the  belief  in  the  final  victory  of  what  is 
good  in  tho  world.  Tims  in  his  soeittl-cthic 
and  jHjliticnl  writings  he  becomes  more  and 
more  a  practical  reformer,  a  genuine  philan- 
thropist, u  steadfast  moralist. 

"Can  it,  therefore,  be  gainsaid,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  admiration  of  Carlyle's 
genius,  which  finally  arrives  at  the  pessim- 
ism of  the  misanthropist,  Emerson  by  his 
courageous,  cheerful  uud  energetic  optimism, 
represent*  a  philosophy  in  which  Kant's  and 
Kichte's  hijdi  idealism  has  formed  a  frne- 
tib'ioiis  i.'.iioii  with  America's  healthy  and 
Indestructible  spirit  of  liberty? 

"Emerson's  prominence  as  un  author  than 
not  been  duly  appreciated  in  (Jcnuuny.  l|«r- 
niuiin  (iiimm  and  Julian  Bchmidt  pointed]  at 
him,  but  tin)  well-meant  hint  remained  with- 
out the  proper  success,  because  moro  the  Aes- 
thetic side  of  his  literary  character  (althoi  igh 
this,  too,  Is  noteworthy  enough)  than  the  e 
ie  one  was  viewed.  Emerson  was  no  systc 
tttie  philosopli#r,  as  wo  generally  would  lc 
in  vuin  for  original  philosophic  systems  Uu 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  philosophic 
eihctichuii,  to  which  German,  English  a^d 
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French  thinkers  are  contributing,  forms  tfce 
predominant  character  of  what  one  may 
slbly  call  American  philosophy.  And  all  „ 
Emerson's  treasure  of  thoughts  Is  eclectlL 
Yet  what  he  lacks  or  originality  of  Ideas  h;e 
supplies  by  tho  originality  of  his  literal 
form.  One  may  Just  as  well  take  him  for 
poet  as  for  a  philosopher  when  one  reads  lifU 
reflections  on  nature  and  human  life.  Hi* 
power  of  observing  tho  Inner,  concealed  llfj 
of  both  spheres  is  even  rather  greater  tliai  i 
his  faculty  of  forming  inetuphysio  abstrac- 
tions. Ills  observations  of  nature  cxhlbi  , 
a  feeling  of  deep  and  devoted  religious, 
ness. 

"Never  an  author  has  considered  his  calling 
I  mora  seriously  thup  Emerson.  The  /inula 
mental  trait  of  truthfulness  can  be  recognize*! 
'in  everything  he  has  done,  said  and  written."' 

Sos/tr^,  *At//y  Atd/.f   Jol/v  /S,  *£&Z., 

CONCORD  PQ1E0S0THERS. 


THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    BEGINS 
ITS  FOURTII  SEASON* 


An  Auspicious  Opening—An  Address  by  Mr. 
Aloott  and  »  Poem  by  Mr.  Sanborn— Pro- 
fesnor  Harris's  Lecture  on  Socrates  and 
the  Pre-Socratlo  Philosophy. 


fVnOH  OUR  SPECIAL  COHBBHPOKDKNT.1 

CoNCoui),  Mass.,  July  17,  1882.— The  fourth 
year's  session  or  the  summer  school  of  philoso- 
phy opened  here  today  under  unusually  favor- 
able auspice*.  The  weather  was  delightful,  the 
audiences  were  large  and  appreciative,  and  the 
lectures  were  eloquent  and  significant.  The 
placo  of  meeting  was  as  usual,  the  picturesque 
little  Hillside  chapel,  near  the  Orchard  House, 
oSvned  by  Mr.  Alcott,  and  now  occupied  by  Pro- 
testor Harris.  The  school  is  to  coutinue  daily, 
except  on  Sundays,  uutil  the  twelfth  of  August. 
Ibere  will  he,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  two 
daily  sessions,— at  nine  in  the  morning  and  at 
fcalf-past  seven  in  the  evening.  At  the  opening 
today  there  were  present  about  Beveuty  persons, 
(EfBiong  them  Mr.  A.  Itronson  Alcott,  the  dean  of 
the  school,  S.  H.  Emery,  jr.,  the  director,  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  the  secretary,  Professor  William  T.Har- 
ris, Dr.  II.  K.  Jones,  Mr.  Alexander  Wilder,  Mr. 
U.  «.  Ilartlett,  .Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Hanborn,  Mrs. 
Harriot  H.  Sliattuck,  Mrs.  Harris  and  Miss  Elisa- 
beth P.  Peabody. 

The  morulitK  session  was  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  the  Kev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  which  was  followed 
by  tiie  salutatory  address  of  Mr.  Alcott.  With 
his  usual  charm  of  manner  ami  significance  of 
phrase  tlie  sj>eaKcr  alluded  to  'the  absorbing 
L'ttMiitCaos  »u»  trnViSC,  I2;V  ii««Vc«uy  puiio»optev. 
Tli*  subject  which,  we  are  to  discuss  here,  he 
toAtlnued,  embrace*  eternal  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  beauty.  All  these  are  eternal,  unlver- 
lal  and  Intlnlte,  and  so  far  as  we  partake  of  them 
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to  llll  I  In-  t'»|»rt'Hidollrf  of  till)  best  ttlll»k«TM,  and  to 

•<|il  to  tlteui  if  iwnllili'.  Mr.  Alcott  read  the 
word.*  «il  St.  J'nul  in  relation  to  charity,  wlillnir 
that  hospitality  in  awitlnr  iiiiiiir  lor  charity,  t  hut 
|t  mean*  an  open,  candid  noul,  wliic/i  S*  nady  to 
receive  all  that  purifies,  mumbles  and  exult*. 

I  lif  eve  nt  o!  tlic  morning;  waft  tilt*  jhu'iii  of  Mr. 
y.  II.  Sanlmin,  read  liy  dim.  The  pnvra,  uiven 
below,  is  lu  lui'inorv  of  Loii|;U!llow  and  of  Knier 
»ou:— 

Till;  I'Ol.TS  <  orSTF.HKION. 

AN     ODt     HEAP     II V     V.     B.     MANIioKN. 

At  the   Ojitiui.'j  </  tin-   t'onror<l   Sclivol  u/  i'hiluiophy, 
Jul n  17, 1 **_'. 

"I  grunt"  swccl  v« »n  1 .  thy  lovely  argument 
|ii-«'i  \es  iln'  tra vn< I  of  a  worthier  pi'iij 

Scl  Wllilt  Of  llll'l'  111)    poll  llolll  In  vc III, 

Hr  robs  llii-i'  ui  anil  | ui)  -  if  lliii"  again , 

II.'  lends  th«*  vlrl ui".  -hurl  lie  stole  Unit  word 

irom  Ihy  lii-h.'i vlor ;  beauty  ilolli  In'  give. 

Ami  louild  II  on  1 1 1 v  check  ;  In-  ran  nlloiii 

2vu  jirulto  lu  tin. <!  bill  ivluil  In  lllcc  dulli  live."  ' 

I. 

Affiw  these  meadows,  o'er  the  hill*. 

Ilrs Id r  our  t~ li 'I'pinu  .w.l«  in.  hurry  lug  rills, 

'iluui'^li  many  a  woodland  daik    and   ninny  a  blight 

arcade. 
Where  <>ii i  mill  in  tlic  shlf line  suuhi  atns  braid 
An  Indian  mat  of  <*1 1«-<-. i n i- 1 <•< t  llglit  and  shade,— 
'1  he  sister  seasons  in  I  he;  I  maze, 
Sliiri'  I.. si  we  wakened  here 
1  roui  lot  sii'sln  the  still  drowsy  year 
Have  led  I  lie  ion  1 1  old  dance  a  Ioiih  our  quiet  ways, — 
^iiiiiinu  nVl'aii'lled  sadl)  gay , 
Winn  r's  white  I uiii  mid  shortened  dn.  , 
Kpung's  lollerlllit  footstep.  <pilckfUtd  III  (he  last, 
And  liult  I  Ik  allliR-nl  suiiiiiier  wcnl  and  came, 
■A-  lor  uncounted  ycur.i  Hie  same .-- 
Ali  me!  another  uiirciurnin     <;>ring  hath  passed. 

II. 

"When  the  yot:n?  die,"  the  I, redan  mourner  said, 

"1  lie  springtime  Irom  the  year  lialli  vanished"; 

Jhc  gray-haired  poet,  In  unlading  youth, 

PH.-*  by  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

'Her  or.i.-les  to  spell, 

And  their  deep  meaning  (ell; 

Or  else  la."  chants  a  bird-like  pole 

l'roin  that  Ihick-hcu  riled  lhro.it 

Which  warbled  lorlh  I lut  Mings  of  smooih-cheeked  May 

Beside  Youth's  sunny  louiilalu  all  the  duy ; 

Sweetly  Hie  echoes  ring 

As  lu  die  Hush  ol  spring;— 
At  last  the  poet  dies, 
The  sunny  fountain  dries,— 
Tho  oracles  ure  Uuuib,  no  more  the  wood-birds  sing. 

III. 

Homer  forsakes  the  blllowv  round 

f»l  sailors  circling  o'er  the  Island  tea: 

J'lndar,  from  Tin  ban  fountains  and  the  mound 

llulliled  In  love  and  woe  by  doomed  Antique, 

Must  pa«s  be  ileal  h  the  ground: 

Moid  /t>.eh)  Ins  that  slew  the  deep-haired  lied* 

At  Marathon,  at  Salami*,  and  treed 

Athens  from  Persian  thrall, 

Then  sting  the  battle  mil,— 

Jln»t  yield  to  that  one  foe  he  could  not  qnelli 

IU  Uela's  Howery  plain  he  fdutmVr*  well* 

Die  Hum  roses  bloom 

Above  his  nameless,  tomb; 
And  there  the  nightingale  doth  mourn  In  Y«lft 
for  Itloti,  too,  who  sung  the  HorUiu  strain 
liy  Atclliusu's  tide. 
•Jl"  brotliet-  swu 


V. 


»iilu«  might  flute  In  Dorian  lnood, 
rim  bird  of  love  In  thickets  of  the  wood 
lMug  for  a  Ihousunil  yea  IB  his  grave  Iwidile— 
Tut  Uiomtdl  wusinule-lhc  lioruui  lay  bait  died. 

IV. 

The  Alttc  jioet  at  approach  ol  aire 

Laid  by  his  garland,  look  the  stuff  and  scrip, 

ror  singlng-mbc*  the  mantle  of  the  sage, 

And  tanghi  giay  wisdom  with  the  same  grave  Ho 

Thai  oui'i"  had  carolled  gay 

Where  silver  flutes  biealheil  soft  and  f estal  harm did 

lilav;  *^ 

T imiitr  I  Uiio  sang  of  love  anil  beatitv'n  charm. 
vi  hili"  he  ihn  iiom  siaglra  eame  lo  hear, 
in  Ivrle  iiuasurcK  hade  his  prliieelv  pupil  arm. 
Aiul  ►inke  the  I'crsiaii  tvrant  mute  wild  fear. 
lluh  ilionghi  dolh  vaiII  aciord  with  melody. 

111.  I\  I-  deed  With  I'OIHV. 

Ami  song  m  prelude  liiir  to  sweet  I'hllosoiihy. 

I.nl  wlN't-  I'.ligllsh  >hakespeareV  nolde  choice, 

li"  I  and  sage  at  once,  whose  varied  video 

Jiiiiuhi  bevoinl  I'luioV  ken,  yet  charming  every  MIY« 

*  miidroil  choice  wan  his,  our  |»oet,  sage  and  aeer  I 


l 


Vow  Avon  plldes  through  Hevern  lo  the  aea, 

And  murmurs  Dial  her  Shakespeare  slng^jio  moral 

'limine*  heats  the  Height  of  luiiiiv  a  lillmki  shore, 

Ittii  on  IIiom'  hanks  her  |s»t  bold  mid  tree 

lluii  stooped  lu  blindness  ai  his  humble  door. 

Vet  never  Imiwi'iI  lo  priest  or  prlnee  Hie  knee. 

Wanders  no  mure  by  those  sad  Hlstera  led) 

Iiii  lad  t  and  >|miihci  dead 

Have  left  their  uameH  alone  to  him  whoae  achenaf 

hutlly  etiileavois  to  supplant  the  dream 

fit  seer  Mini  poet,  with  mechanic  rule 

Learned  from  Hie  iheiuiMt'H  closet,  front  the  •nrgaon'a 

loot,  , 

Willi  us  I'hll  lsotdiv  still  fttircnds  her  wing:, 
And  Houi'pi  lo  ni'k  lleavet.'s  King,— 
Koi  i  leeiw  Ihroiigh  <ln.i  nels,  prying  wllh  theglaM 
I'hal  iiium's  the  little,  big,-  while  giahi  uikaeen  majr  paw. 

VI. 

Along  the  marge  of  thew  slow-gliding  streamu. 

Our  u  In  ling  <  'olleoril  mill  the  wider  llow 

in  l'hail.'.<  by  t'aiiihridge.  walks  and  dreams 

A  throng  id  poets,  -ti  artully  they  go; 

r'oi  each  bright  river  iiiI-m^s  liotu  Its  hand 

The  l.i-i  ii.sl  eye,  the  truest  heart,  the  sitreat  minstrel 

hand,— 
Tiny  sleep  each  on  his  wooded  hill  above  the  sorrowing 

laud. 

J iii I v  each  mound  wilh  garlands  »o  adorn 

id  Vloii  i,  lily,  laurel,  and  the  flowering tl»rn/>» 

'hadlv  above  tin  in  wave 

'I  lie  v.  ailing  plne-tiees  of  i heir  native  strand; 

♦<;.dl  v  the  1 1. si. i  ut  billows  Miille  I  he  '-hole, 

li.ish  lu  the  suulighl,  or  :il  nilduighl  loar.— 

All  sounds  ol  melody  ,  nil  llung-i  sweet  and  fair. 

(in  earth,  In  sea  -r  air. 

Iiroou  and  glow  si  Ion  i  by  I  hi:  poet's  grave. 

VII. 

Yet  wherefore  weep?    Old  age  Is  hut  n  tomb, 
A  living  I  in  l  -<■ .  slow  creeping  lo  ll.e  gloom 
And  ultei  silence.     He  I  loin  age  Is  In  cd 
Who  meets  I  he  si  role  ol  l>  aili.ind  i  l>es  theno* 
Vnior  o'er  every  woe;  his  sure  defence 
Is  sw  lit  oefcal ;   h)  thai  lie  doth  succeed. 
In  alii  is  the  pod's  liii.nd— I  speak  it  sooth; 
lli'llh  shall  restore  hint  lo  his  golden  youth, 

lidoch  lor  him  ih>'  iiorial  ol  renow  n, 

Aid  mi  Kuiue's  tiiblei  w  rite  his  verses  down* 

Fin  eveiy  age  ill  endless  tune  lo  read. 

With  us  Heath's  ipinrrcl  Is;  he  takes  away 

Jo\  Irom  our  eyes—  from  this  dark  world  the  dayt 

W  liv.ii  oilier  Hkiea  he  opens  lo  the  pott's,  ray. 

VIII. 

Lonelv  these  meadows  preen, 
Kili-iii  these  warbling  woodlaiulainuftt  appear 
To  us.  bv  whom  our  poel-sjge  was  seen 
Waiidirlng  among  iheir  beauties,  year  byyeaiy-" 

LiSlclllllg  wllh  deileate  cur 

To  each  line  note  that  fell  from  tree  or  sky,         , 
Or  rose  Irom  earth  on  high; 
Olancing  that  lalcoli  eye, 

Iii  I. nolly  radii e  as  of  some  young  Ptar.  , 

A I  all  the  shows  ot   Nature  near  and  far. 

Or  on  the  liilne  niocessioil  plodding  by 

Ol  daily  toil  and  cure.— and  all  l.llcV  pageanlryj 

llieu  diuUug  forth  warm  beams  of  wit  aud  love, 

Wide  a?  tlie  sun's  great  orbit,  and  aa  high  above 

These  paths  wherein  our  lowly  Uulcs  we  ply. 

IX. 

Fit*  wan  the  task  and  hl«  the  lordly  gift 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  bent  earthward,  to  npUft{ 

He  found  us  chained  in  Plato's  fabled  cave. 

Our  laces  long  averted  from  the  bl.ue 

or  Heaven's  broad  light,  and  Idly  turned  to  i 

On  shadows,  Hitting  ceusclesa  as  the  wave 

illy 
Hv  shadows  haunted 

We  oat,— amused  In  yonth.  In  manhood  dannted. 
In  vacant  age  forlorn,— then  slinpeil  within  llie  grave. 
The  same  dull  iliaiu  still  clasped  around  our  shroud. 
These  captives,  bound  and  bowed, 
lie  from  their  dungeon  like  tlini  angel  led. 
Who  softly  to  Imprisoned  I'rter  *»M  
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**Arw*  no  qtitcklyt  trlnl  thyself  and  fieel" 
Wewl.l i  no. whose  the  Uulumg  vole*,  we  kaew  oor  tool. 
were  free. 

x.  » 

Ah!  West  tho**  T*are  of  yonthf  n  1  hone.     ■ 

When  every  bn^xe  was  nephyr.  every  morning  Jiayi 

Then!  as  we  bravely  <-llml>cd  the  slo|ii" 

Of  life's  steep  mount,  we  gained  a  wider  si^ope 

At  every  stair,  -und  could  w  lilt  Joy  survey 

The  truck  beiirath  ns,  and  the  upward  way : 

Hot  It  b«v  In  light  -round  both  the  breath  or  love 

migrant  andwium  from  H<  av. n  s  own  tropic  Idewi 

HeiUte  us  what  glad  roiwudi's  suilled  and  strove. 

Hevond  us  what  dun  visions  rose  to  view! 


Ch/<sii&~.  tftfisAr,  duf.  3/,  /8&Z. 

And  why  need  men  seek  in  apocryphal 
stories  for  Mr.  Ktnersou's  views  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity?  His  published 
words  and  works  are  certainly  the  sources 
of  information  to  which  fair-minded  antag- 
onists will  turn  for  information  upon  this 
point.  In  Mr.  Emerson's  essay  upon  "The 
Preacher,"  originally  written  as  a  parlor 
lecture  to  divinity  students  in  1807,  after- 
ward enlarged  from  earlier  writings,  and 
read  in  its  present  form  at  the  Divinity 
School,  May  5,  1879,  as  published  in  the 
Unitarian  Jle,i,,v  for  January,  1880,  the 
great  thinker  thus  expressed  his  matured 
thought  of  the  Christ  whom  he  is  charged 
with  wishing  to  be  "rid  of."     He  said :  — 

Always  put  the  best  interpretation  on  a  tenet 
Why  not  on  Christianity,  wholesome,  sweet,  and 
poetic  ?  It  is  the  record  of  a  pure  and  holy  aonl, 
humble,  absolutely  disinterested,  a  truth-speaker 
and  bent  on  serving,  teaching,  and  uplifting  men! 
Chr.stian.ty  taught  the  capacity,  the  element,  to 
love  the  All-perfect  without  a  stingy  bargain  for 
personal  happiness.  It  taught  that  to  love  him 
was  happiness.-to  love  him  in  others'  virtues 

An  era  in  human  history  is  the  life  of  Jesus: 
and  the  immense  influence  for  good  leaves  all 
the  perversion  and  superstition  almost  harmless 
Mankmd  have  been  subdued  to  the  acceptance  of 
bis  doctrine,  and  cannot  spare  the  benefit  of  so 
pure  a  servant  of  truth  and  love.  Of  course  a 
hero  so  attractive  to  the  hearts  of  million,  drew 
the  hypocrite  and  the  ambitions  into  his  train, 

ui^n^8  Dame  to  fa,8if' h*  h,st°"  "- 

There  is  no  need  of  italics  to  indicate  the 
words  in  this  passage  which  pierce  like  a 
aword-thrust  through  the  libel  above  quoted 
and  its  "  ambitious  "  authors. 

Jf»E  Central  Christian   Advocate   (Metho 
flist)  says  of  Kmerson  :— 

There  are  portion*  of  his  writings  more  deeph 
rel.g.uuH  than  we  find  in  any  other  non-Christian 
teacher.  They  lack  only  that  recognition  of 
t-hrist  and  his  divine  help  which  enable  men  to 
know  (iod  and  live  the  be*t  life.  The  reverent 
■pint  and  firm  faith  of  Kmersoii  utand  in  striking 
contract  to  the  professional  parade  of  agnosticism 
and  crude  infidelity  of  the  materialists  of  to-day. 
*  "My,  truth,  honor,  and  kindness  had  in  him  a 
worthy,  loving  advocate.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
writings  an  impu/e,  ungenerous  thought.  And 
tnese  qualities/rfiduriug  in  l,i«  writing,,,  will  i,re- 
■wve  hirf  f^rte.  ' 
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FATHER  TAYLOR  AND  MR.  EMERSON. 

To  the  Kilitor  of  the  Christian  lietjister  :— 

One  evening,  accompanying  Father  Tay- 
lor home  from  his  wooden  chapel  in  Hano^ 
ver  Lane,  somebody  on  the  other  side  of 
him  was  trying  to  stir  up  his  wrath  by  some 
appalling  story  of  what  Mr.  Emerson  had 
been  saying.  "Brother,"  v  aa  Taylor's  reply 
"I  know  the  good  this  young  man  has  been 
doing  right  round  me  here  at  North  End. 
Now,  if  the  tree  is  good  and  the  fruit  is  good, 
why  quarrel  if  the  bark  is  a  little  bitter  I" 
This  was  what  plain  people  call  a  "settler." 
The  bigot  had  not  a  word  to  reply.  He  felt 
the  power  of  that  Scripture  of  the  "fruits." 

it. 

Kor  the  Christian  Register. 

EMERSON  AND  LONGFELLOW. 

«V    AUGUSTA    I.AHNEI). 
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Two  souls  that  each  the  other  might  have  sung 
Passed  through  the  gates  of  death  conjoined  in 

time, 
Almost  with  equal  step  they  pressed  the  bourne, 
And  earth  must  weep  her  twinned  and  mighty 

dead. 
Now,  we  behold  them  es  a  double  star 
Revolving  in  the  pu  ole  skies  of  song. 
And  one  beams  white  with  mild,  ideal  ray, 
The  other  red  with  love-light  of  the  home. 
One,  the  great  prophet  of  the  soul  of  man, 
Pointing  to  some  high  statue  of  his  kind, 
As  yet  nnseen,  save  by  the  eye  of  faith  : 
The  other,  radiant  with  the  best  of  earth, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  lisp  of  childhood's  joy, — 
Thus  are  they  twinned  as  love  and  prescience  are. 


A    O Eli  HAN 


EMEtfSON.  **./, 

vwi 

EST t HATE    OW    HIS 


SAT V UK   AND    WOKK. 


4  Translation  of  Hurman  Grlmiu's  Tribute 
—The  Chnrtn  of  Ills  Presence— The  Wealth 
and  Harmony  of  Ills  Words— HI*  Itesura- 
bianco  to  Khakc*p«are,Hchlllor  and  Others 
-His  Place  In  History  a  Special  Una. 


The  Anwrlcnns  hnvo  tlio  sdvnntnpe  of  us  In  the 
ns«  .if  their  daily  urvs*.  When  upon  Longfellow's 
death  1  read  the  New  York  and  lloston  papers,  It 
struck  mo  how  intlninte  tho  relation  was  between 
those  who  hare  soiiiotliinj;  to  say  and  those  who 
are  willing  to  listen.  The  Tribune,  like  New  York 
tt»elf,  was  for  some  days  absorbed  with  Lonf- 
feUow.    A  series  of  articles  poured  forth  al>out 
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if  something  remained  unexpressed.  Tho  effect 
of  Kmcrson's  writings  and  bis  personality  struck 
deeper  tlinn  I/ongfellow's,  but  was  not  so  per- 
oeptible  in  lis  breadth.  Kmerson  bore  no  official 
title  to  stamp  hi  in  in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  began 
as  a  preacher.— resigned  tho  pulpit,— and  with- 
drew as  a  writer  into  u  kind  or  solitude  in  which 
lie  remained.  Now  he  is  called  by  one  an  essay- 
ists, b>  another  a  philosopher,  by  a  third  a  poet, 
and  by  many  all  these,  unitedly;— while  others, 
stilldissatisiled,  say  "Kmerson  was  a  prophet." 
Sm  this,  however,  all  agree,  that  Emerson  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  America  has  produced.  Hut 
this  being  accepted,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  try 
to  emphasize  it,  and  it  may  bo  committed  to 
future  generations  to  prove  in  detail  the  ground 
for  this  conviction.  One  of  the  discourses  on 
Kmerson  begins  with  these  words:  "Only  Shakes- 
peare can  be  named  with  Kmerson."  To  whom 
would  It  ever  occur  to  say  so  much  of  Longfellow? 
It  would  i  o  natural  to  suppose  that  after  such 
an  (  peniug  the  sneaker  would  proceed  to  verily 
the  statement,  instead  of  which  the  discourse 
Hows  on  in  so  measured  tone  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  bo  proof  wero  required,  for  every  one  had 
known  it  and  needed  only  to  be  reminded 
of      it.       In       all       that       I       have       read 

of  Kmerson  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  each 
American  knows  him  and  knows  what  the  couu- 
trv  had  in  him  and  has  lost  in  him. 

Of  the  events  of  Kmersou's  life  there  Is  little  to 
be  said.     His  lite    was    not    romantic— no  extra- 

oruinavy  nctit  renuered  unit  conspicuous,  KveA 
a  chronological  setting  of  his  works  is  nnnccce- 
lary,  for  they  are  almost  without  exception  of 
tic  same  kind,  and  no  one  of  them  had  instan- 
taneous nu  cess.  "Nature."  although  the  book 
(•I  we  enn  hi  eull  the  extended  essay)  produced  ft 
great  sensation,  requited  twelve  years  for  the 
sale  of  live  hundred  copies.  It  is  considered  h? 
Unity  Kmerson  s  greatest  essay,  It  certainly 
shows  his  peculiar  way  of  grasping  his  subject  iu 
full  perleiiion,  and  Is  best  calculated  to  Intloduce 
us  to  hi«  vie**.  Kmerson  starts  with  a  leading 
idea  which  agitated  America  before  It  stirred  us, 
llul  with  ii"  also  today  the  question  arise*  bow 
1*  It  going  to  be  possible  for  coming 
generations  to  deal  with  tho  enor- 
mous in:i»*  of  intellectual  production— heir* 
Ionia  of  centuiies,  and  which  Increases 
cueh  day  In  more  gigautm  proportions  without 
Injury  to  their  legitimate  work  r  Our  best  pow- 
eis  iiarclv  suiltce  to  enable  us  to  glance  over  what 
lias  been  already  accomplished.  It  would  be 
1  li ailed  as  a  Mes-log  if  someone  could  convince 
His  thai  the  heritage  ill  our  ancestors  Is  to  beset 
lia-lde,  that  untrammelled  we  may  press  on  to  the 
H«. in  i  ml  ore  u-i. 

w    When  intellectual  resources  of  their  own  be- 
ipau  to   accumulate  in  America,   this   question 
ilea  used  more  solieltude   than  with   tin   from  the 
fuel  that  their  backs  hud   not   been  trained  to 
bend   under  the   burden.     Emerson's    essay  on 
"Nu turn"  Stirling  from  the  feeling*  of  a  roan  «vho 
hud  cnieieii  deeply  enough  Into  Kuroneau  litera- 
tim to  be  able  to  measure  what  might  be  lost  in 
the  acquisition  .if  these  riches.     Kmerson  wished 
his  people  should  preserve  the  advantago   they 
ihad  ol  exercising  unlettered    criticisms  ou  post 
events,  un<|  not  allow  thcmsolves   to  he  dwarfed 
lundei  the  weight  of  history  and  traditions  scut 
aver  to   them  I  mm  the  old  World.     "Our  Age," 
"Xaturo"  begins,  «'|s  retrospective.    It  builds  the 
KepiileliKs  oi  the  fathers.     It  writes  biographies, 
liislorles  and  criticism.      The  foregoing  genera- 
lions  behelil  (,<id  uud   nature    face    to    face;  we, 
through  their  eyes.     Why  should  not  we  also  en- 
|oy  a;i  original  relation   to  the  universe?     Why 
diotild  not  we  have  a  imctry  and  philosophy  of 
••sight,  and    not  id    tradition,  and  a  religion  by 
revelation  tons,  uud   not  the  history  of  theirs? 
Ciiiboxiiuied  for  a  season  in  nuture.  whose  floods 
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ol  life  stream  around  und  through  at,  And 
Invite  us  by  the  powers  they  supply 
to  uetion  proportioned  to  nature,  wliv  should  we 
grope  among  the  dry  bones  of  tho  past,  or  put  the 
living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of  Its 
faded  wardrobe?  The  sun  shines  today  Also. 
There  Is  tunic  wool  and  flax  In  the  fields.  There 
ire  new  lands,  new  men,  new  thoughts.  Let  us 
demand  our  own  works  und  Iaws  and  worship." 
And  now  Kmerson  develops  what  he  calls  his 
"theory  ol  nuture,"  or  life,  or  creation,  not  in  the 
sense  of  exact  hclence,  but  bringing  all  the  visible 
Into  a  simiiln  category,  and  placing  the  main  of 
our  age  In  the  midst  oi  'it  as  the  controlling  pow- 
er, ilow  li  uly  Kmerson  anticipated  what  hs  aow 
the  predominant  Idea  In  America,  or  how  far  his 
teachings  have  passed  Into  the  flesh  and  blood  °f 
the  American,  Is  shown  by  the  nature  of  scientitJo 
activity  there  at  present.  We  start  with  the  sin- 
gle aim  of  pursuing  science  for  its  own  sake,  cer- 
tainly the  higher  standpoint;  in  America  It  Is 
studied  chiefly  with  a  view  to  what  will  bo  most 
hcrvleeuble  to  the  learner,  in  many  coses  the  bet- 
ter way  of  attaining  practical  results.  {First, 
shall  the  living  have  justice  done  them. 

I  received  today  the  last  annual  register  of 
Cornell  l.'niveisity,  which  was  founded  by  the 
private  citizen  whose  name  it  bears.  Outbe  title- 
page  of  the  register,  Cornell's  portrait  is  given, 
with  the  inscription  around  it,  »'I  wish  to  found 
an  institution  In  which  every  one  can  be 
instructed  in  every  way."  Under  the  general 
title,  "lienurtmciits  and  Special  Courses  of 
Study,"  I  find  In  the  book  a  section  which  offers 
a  choice  of  proscribed  plans  of  study  adapted  to 

firenarc  the  scholars  for  their  different  positions 
u  life.  With  the  exception  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence,  everything  requiring  scientific 
training,  from  agriculture  up  to  science  and  let- 
ters, Is  included.  With  profound  understanding 
of  the  national  character,  a  number  of  careersare 
marked  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  and 
the  steps  given  by  which  he  may  advance.  1  take 
this  example  becuuse  it  happens  to  offer  Itself ; 
but  whoever  has  had  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  American  professors  and  students 
will  have  remarked  their  simple  method  of  he- 
ginning  directly  with  the  essentials  and  the  un- 
constrained freshness  and  courage  with  which 
they  explore  new  path-",  always  finding  the  way  to 
their  aim.  Tho  American  endeavors  to  compre- 
hend everything,  and  without  loss  of  time  to 
adapt  all  to  his  own  use.  Emerson's  theory  is 
that  of  the  "sovereignty  cf  the  individual."  To 
discover  what  a  young  man  is  good  for  and  to 
equip  him  for  the  path  he  is  to  strike  out  In  life, 
regardless  _of_any  other  r^itfiCiun,  is  tne 
steal  uutv  to  which  be  calls  attention.  Einer- 
eon's  essays  ere  written  with  roferonee  to  this 
aim.  lie  will  make  meu  sclf-reliaut. 
Ho  reveals  to  the  eyes  of  the  .Idealist  tho 
jnaf  ninwiit  results  of  practical  activity,  and  un- 
folds indole  tho  realist  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal 
world  of  thought.  No  uiuu  i*  to  allow  himself, 
through  prejudice,  to  make  a  mistake  In  choosing 
the  task  to  which  he  will  devote  his  lile.  Kmer- 
sou's essays  are,  us  It  were,  printed  sermons.-  all 
having  this  same  text,  i'he  transition  from 
preacher  to  independent  lecturer  wus  not  in 
Itseif  considered  ut»  unnatural  one  In  Amerleu; 
they  are  behind  us  in  tin  production  of  thought, 
but  the  inteichange  ol  ideas  in  much  more  caver 
and  rapid.  Kmerson  had  had  a  great  predo- 
Cosmo,  whom  I  name  here  because  it  will  help  us 
to  understand  what  limited  him  In  his  ministry. 
<  banning,  the  apostle  or  I'nltarlanlsm,  had  been 
at  hint  only  a  preacher.  Hut  ('banning  knew 
how  in  control  and  awe  a  vast  congiegatlon, 
while  Kmerson  loved  best  to  speak  or  lecture  to  ii 
lew  chosen  disciples.  III.  muiiU  did  not  sound 
above  the  discoid*  ol  u  crowd,  but  exacted  rever- 
ential sll-uce.  'there  was  nothing  In  bis  words 
«n\  mom  than  iu  lu«  upp< aiunce  turn  could 
kinolw  any  dillnitu  thought,  tie  only  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  one  must  move. 

To  the  charm  of  his  piesein-o  many  now  testify. 
Carlybi  said  a  supernal  vision  .dawned  on  him 
when  h«  first  saw  Waldo  Kmeison.  Some  one  re- 
lalfs  that,  wjicn  as  a  boy  In  the  midst  ol  his  com- 
panions,  he   once    casually    bowed  to  Kmerson, 
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oi  bis  sentences.    1  do  not  know  what  lniprc-*»l»»ii 
these  writings  would  make  upon  hie  now,  thirty 
years  later,  it  they  were  put  in  hiy  lunula  lor  the 
llrst  time.    Time  hardens  .is,  ami  we  arc  ess  hos- 
pitable to  new  Idea*.      Hut  1  bad  the  feeling  I  hen 
that.  f«r  ns  mv  knowledge  went,  no  one  had  s;iid 
such  things,  or  said  them  in  such  a  way,  as  Eiucr- 
»ou.     Aauuny  view  of  life  radiated  Irom  litin,-a 
aimlle   I    Lave  of  ten    since    heard  repeated,    llo 
seemed  to  me    to  give   utterance    to  the    noblest 
contemplations  on    the  past   and  the  present.     I 
attempted    tu  study  Emerson  critically,  but  till 
not  succeed.      There  dwelt  within  him  a  hidden 
oowcr,  which   seemed    hi*    alone.    A    picture  «>r 
(Uotto  in  Assisl  exhibits  St.   Francis  restoring  to 
life   a  woman   who    had    died   uncontested,   but 
only  long  enough  lor    him  to  receive    her  confes- 
sion.   The  woman    lifts    herself    lrom    the    bier 
while  ho  bends  down  to  her.    And  in  like  manner 
Emerson  animates  whatever  ho  touches,  giving 
to   nature    a    voice     that     she    may    commu- 
nicate   her    secrets,    and    we    believe    that .ho 
know*    much    more    of     them    than    he    tt I    . 
Emerson  has  an  Incomprehensible  way  of  inspir- 
ing the  reader  with  the  feeling  of  the  matter  with- 
out giving  it  a  name  or  describing  t.  and  without 
the  art  by  which  this  is  accomplished  heirs  any- 
where perceptible.    Allow  me  another  compai tj 
son:    As   the   night-wind  _  passing    through  Hie] 
wood*  and  over  the  meadows  cotnoa  to  ua  laden 
with  the  awect  breath  of  tree*  and  grasses  and 
flowers  which  we  have  not  seen,  Emerson  aur- 
round*  ua  with  the  atmospheru  of  things  aa  II 
they  were  In  roallty  near  u*.    What  was  then  my 
liiinoat  ooitvlcllon  rtmardlug  Emerson  a  wrttlug* 
I  havo  lived  to  hear  ei pressed  by  many,  and  as  If 
from  tlie  outset  no  one  hail  held  a  different  opin- 
ion.   Uothu  says  "it  h  Impossible  to  show  the  day 
totho  day."    lie  mean*  that  tho  secret  <d  the 
present  Is  never  laid  bare  to  the  present,  viz.,  the 
continuity  and  relation  of  the  ever  varying  ex- 
periences, through  whose  iiut7.es  the  Ihiiu.hi  race, 
like  a  vast  herd,  I*  perpetually  tilled  forward  by 
u  watehlul  Providence.     We  recognize  this  un- 
seen force,  and  obey,  timidly  asking  whither  und 
whence?    Evervwheie  I*  heard  the  cry;  we  recog- 
nise it;  but  no  uno  believes  in  help  from  any  of 
the  voices.   Emerson  nuvei  asserted  that  he  knew 
more  than  others,  but  his  writings  inspire  the 
feeling  that  it  must  hi  hi,,  and  excite  n  I.  >po  that 
we  niuv  pitsslhlv  draw  Horn  them  answers  to  ques- 
tions with  which  we  had  not  consciously  dealt, 
ilia  word*  seem  to  me  at  dllfereut  tunes  to  bo 
capable  of  different  Interpretations.    Many  times 
have  his  thoughts  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  like  single  verse*  ol  an  Inllnite  poem  whoso 
design  had  still  to  be  fully  revealed,  oven  to  him- 

"■'»'•  .  ■  * 

i  had  not  elaucnii  at  Emerson's  writings  for 

I    many  a  year,  wlieu  the  telegram  ciime    with    the 
tidiuusol  his  death,   I   look    down    the    two-voi- 

i    umiied   edition  o|  his  works,  given  me  by  tlcorgt 

lliuteroft,  opened  them,  and    read.      Tho    wealth 

and  harmony  of  his  languatro   overpowered   and 

entranced  me  anew,      litit  even  now  I  cannot  say 

wherein  the  secret  of  his  tnllucuce  lies.     It  Is  of  n 

wholly  individual  nature.      What  he  has  writtci 

la   like    lite  .itself,-- the    unbroken    Hanoi    evel 

lengthened    through    the    addition  of  the  sinul 

events   which    make  up  each  days's  experience 

His   sentence*   olteii   llow  on  monotonously  am 

Unaccented.      They    are  series  id  thoughts,      lb 

lieglu*  as  if  eontluulnir  a  discourse    whose   open 

litS    we  had  not  heard,  and  ends  as  if  only  pans 

hie  to  take  breath  bed  ore  poms  on.      Home    out 

uiUof  culling  on  him  H     day  before  ho  was  t< 

lecture,      lie    ri    *id    I.         urrnuiided  by  papers 

from  which  he  i  »   Mlc,  and  piittlns  togcthe 

whatever  was  a.  fa<oprla       .)  his  subject,     it  doe 

Hot   detract    from    tlie  value  of  his  writings  tha 

their  creation  was  a  mailer  of  chance.      If  w 

were  to  print  them  altogether— the  Introduction 

excepted—  *e    should    sic  t  hemf  onuing  a  chali 

In  which  no  links    were    missing.      It  would  b 

like  a  panorama  of  Ideas,  for  each    minute    witl 

him    seema   to   have    borne    Us    peculiar    fruit 

'nfcel  that  Emeison   never  wished  to  say  mor 

i.-n  just  what  at  tnc  moment  presented  itself  t 

Ids  soul.      He  never  set   up  a  system;    never  d, 

fended  himself.      He  speaks  as  if   he    had    i.evi 

been  assailed;  as  if  all  men  were   his  friends  an 
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held  the  same  opinions  as    himself,      lie  is  nevi 
f^asty  and  always  impartial.      Ho  labors  alter  n 
effects  in  style,      lie  speaks  With  perfect  Coinpi 
aure  as  If  translating   from    a   language   undo 
atood  only  by  himself.     He  always  addresses  th 
same  public— the  unknown    multitude    of  thorn 
who  buy  and  read  his  works  and  wish  to  listen  t> 
him— and  ever  in  tho  same  tonu   of    manly    alia 
bllliy. 

Nothing,  however,  la  moro  comprehensible 
than  that  a  man  so  conducting  himscll  should  be 
declared  a  pure  idealist— a  dilettante  who  only 
floats  above  our  earthly  tabernacles  because  he  Is 
nowhere  really  at  home.  Reproaches  of  this  na- 
ture Emerson  has  not  escaped,  for  toward  no  one 
la  the  world,  with  justice,  so  sharp  and  merciless 
aa  to  the  man  who  requires  of  us  linplh  it  faith  in 
bis  highest  thoughts.  Ilut  the  superfluity  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  Emerson  utfllzcs 
is  no  Ionizer  regarded  as  the  machinery  with 
which  a  vain  speaker  seeks  to  surprise  or  attract 
the  public.  It  Is  now  perceived  that  when  Emer- 
son presents  an  antithesis  the  antithesis  exists  in 
reality.  Nature  herself  surprise*  us  with  daz- 
zling lights  and  illumination. 

Emerson's  career  is  now  ended.  The  attempt 
tb  classify  him  will  repeatedly  be  made.  At  pres- 
ent tho  American  people  feel  only  his  loss.  Emer- 
son wa=.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  The  various  means  «  f  inter- 
course today  bring  the  .inhabitants  of  a  „t  -at 
country  into  more  sympathetic  relations  than  lcTr- 
merly  existed  between  thoso  environed  by  the 
walls  of  a  single  city.  There  was  more  reserve 
in  the  old  day  a,  when  men  persecuted  each  other 
more  for  differences  of  opinion.  Emerson  was 
to  many  the  highest  moral  tribunal,  and  his  exist- 
ence a  comfort  in  the  land.  By  his  death  Amer- 
ica la  not  only  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  her 
greatest  man,  hut  at  the  same  time  regards 
Emerson  aa  almost  tho  last  of  a  series  ol  nun 
who  seem  to  have  died  out  with  him.  He  and 
Longfellow  were  tlie  participators  in  a  great  in- 
tellectual movement  which  nnds  its  historic  close 
with  them.  Hut  Emerson  himself  prepared  tho 
way  for  the  transithin  to  what  now  takes  tho 
place  of  the.  animus  of  those  earlier  days,  no 
no  longer  addressed  himself  by  preterencc  to 
thoae  wlto  read  or  havo  read,  but  to  those  who 
only  havo  oars  to  hear.  IVrot  Hart©  describe* 
In  one  of  hi*  atone*  the  little  house  of 
an  emigrant  In  the  far  West,  where  tho 
»ole  intellectual  atoro  consisted  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare  and  Emerson'*  portrait  on  tho 
wall.  We  havo  already  found  Emerson  placed 
beside  Shakespeare,  and  ho  Indeed  resembles 
him  In  so  far  that  h«  can   he  understood  without 

t (reparation.      In    the   same   sense  also  It  is  said 
hat,  though  ho  has  written  comparatively  In  tin 
verse,  he  was,  piopeily   apeakwg,  a   poet  rather 
than  a  philosopher.     II  we  admit  the  comparison 
with  Shakespeare  we  may  refer  to  bis  spontanei- 
ty and  wealth  of  thought  a*  well  as   his  aptitude 
tii  the  use    of    simile*    dtawn    directly,  it    would 
seem,  from. his  own  experience,  and  the  absencij 
of  prejudice  ol  auv  and  every  kind.    Ho  Is  to   bo 
continued  with  <ioth«  In  his  eudeitver   to  possess 
himself  of  everything  in  the  realm  ol  science  und 
his   inclination- spite   ol    his     association    with 
scholara-to  hold  himself    aloof    fioui    them,  al- 
though never  tempted  to  put  hltnsell  In    opposi- 
tion to  them.    In  the  testhctlcpolilleal  import  of 
hi*  writings  he  reminds  us  of  Schiller,  as  well  as 
bv  the  democratic  sentiment   which    shines  loith 
from  the  works  ol  both.     Einei-oii,  like   Schiller, 
believed  in  tlie  superiority  ol    the  guileless,  id,  ai 
man  over  the  man    of    statecraft    and    intrigue. 
Schiller  inspires  us  today  with  the  piospeetol  a 
treat  future,  and  with  the  certainty  ol  the  Dual 

appearance  of    a   simple    heroic    | pie,  each  «d 

whom,  like  Walleiistein'a  Max,  will  look  down 
with  contempt  on  our  present  aitihVe  and  cun- 
ning. The  coming  ol  tins  people  Emerson  also 
predicted  to  hi*  compatriot*.  In  mi 
other  respect  Emerson  resembled  Schiller. 
He  stood  ready  to  lill  his  voici 
whenever,  wherever  it  was  needed,  and  indies 
llatlngly  came  to  the  llont  in  emergencies  ol  ul 
kinds,  whilst  <;otbrt  only  iiilcrlcivd  in  matt  en 
congenial  to  his  nature,  ami   postponed   Hie  rest, 
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Comparison*  I  have  Instituted  hctwccn  I.iiicimoii 
Hini  others  apply  only  to  outward  ami  accidental 
characteristic •■*.  Ho  td amis  alone,  ;i lid  will  have 
a  special  |>bv"  In  history.  In  tin-  Introduction  to 
•'KcpicsciHatlvc  Men,"  Kmerson  says  in  praise  of 
(Treat  im.'ii,  Unit  each  Is  useful  to  his  people,  in 
tliat  Ids  name  cnrlchc's  bv  a  word  the  vocabulary 
»r?  Ids  native  tongue.  In  the  meaning  of  thin 
•■word,"  as  he  uses  it,  Is  contained  an  Idea  which 
could  not  he  expressed  by  any  other  phraseology. 
Kinerson  dwelt  in  Concord  In  a  small,  one-story 
house,  hull),  it  would  seem, chiefly  of  wood.  One 
night  it  took  tiro  and  burnt  down.  Kinerson, 
seventy  years  of  ate,  puddcnly  driven  out  Into  tho 
cold  niuiit  air,  fell  ill  lor  the  first  time  In  his  life. 
His  friends  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  go 
abroad  to  reinstate  his  health,  the  Intention 
being  during  his  absence  to  rebuild  his  house. 
Kinerson  went  over  California  to  India, 
returning  home  by  Egypt  ami  Kurope.  Ho 
reached  ltalv  In  the  sutin^  ••*"  1st.*?,  and  I  saw  him 

In  lloreiioo.  A  tall,  sleudor  figure,  with  the 
radiant  smllo  which  In  peculiar  to  children  and 
ini'uoi  the  highest  order,  lilt  daughter  Kllcu 
was  his  compaulon,  and  devoted  to  him.  The 
noblest  culture  raises  men  ahovr  Matlonal  peculi- 
arities aud  makes  them  perfectly  unaffected. 
Kinerson  had  nn  unpretentious  dignity  of  do* 
tneaiior,  and  I  felt  ns  II  1  had  always  known  him. 
At  that  time  hu  was  still  fresh  and  could  work. 
*<*>»  after  an  iiiitimity  camo  upon  him.  Hu 
hholly  lost  his  memory.  One  of  mv  former  hear- 
ers wrote  mo  an  account  ol  hi*  lax't  visit  to  him. 
Kinerson  »at  there,  says  the  letter,  like  an  old 
Mghi  In  ills  eyrie.  He  greeted  mo  In  the  most 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  but  could  no  longer 
remember  men  or  things,  "it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve |n  great  men,"  begins  the  introduction  to 
Kluurson'B  ■•Koprcsoututlve  Men."  "Nature 
seems  to  exist  lor  the  excellent.  Tho  world  Is 
upheld  hy  the  veracity  of  good  men;  they  make 
t he  earth  wholesome.  They  who  have  lived  with 
llleui  lound  Hie  clad  and  nutritious.  Life  is 
sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such 
society;  and  actually  or  Ideally,  we  manage-  to 
he  with  superiors.  We  call  our  children  aud  our 
aiids  i.y  their  names.  Their  names  are  wrought 
into  tlni  verbs  of  language,  their  works  aud  efll- 
elcs  an)  in  our  hou-.es,  and  every  circumstance  of 
Hie  (lav  recalls  an  anecdote  of  tliem.  The  seurcli 
after  the  great  Is  tlie  dream  of  youth,  and  tho 
most  serlmiti  occupation  of  manhood.  Wu  travel 
Into  foreign  parts  to  hnd  hln  works,  If  possible, 
Jo  tet  a  glim  use  of  him."  Tho  words  today  sound 
like  his  epitaph.  JIkioun  Uuimm. 


[The  following  lines  by  Kmerson,  now  included 
in  bis  published  poems,  were  originally  contrlb* 
uted  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  many  years  ago.] 
THE    TEST. 

[Mima  loquitur.] 
I  hung  my  verses  in  Hie  wind, 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  And; 
All  wore  winnowed  through  and  through 
Five  linos  lasted  pound  and  true; 
Five  were  smelted  In  a^iot 
Than  the  South  more  fierce  and  bet; 
The.-c  tho  stroc  could  not  molt, 
Fire  their  fiercer  flaming  felt, 
And  their  meaning  was  more  whist 
Thau  July's  meridian  light. 
Bunshlne'cannot  bleach  the  snow, 
Nor  time  unmake  what  norts  know. 
Have  vou  ejes  to  find  the  Ave 
VYhleli  Ave  Hundred  did,  survive? 

TWO  NEW  ANECDOTES  OF  EHERSON. 

A  little  while  ago  I  came  across  a  note-book 
dated  Ud  years  hack,  and  found  in  it  these  anec- 
dotes of  Mr.  Kinerson,  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
Jirlut.  Jiotli  of  them  were  told  in  private  conver- 
sation.   When   Mr.   I) was   In  St.  Petersburg 

us  a  dcleuato  l-o  the  statistical  congress,  he  had 
foine  conversation  with  tlie  grand  duchess,  a  lady 
of  seventy  vears  or  more,  she  spoke  with  great 
merest  of  the  ('tilted  States,  and  said  that  she 
IihiI  known  ,Mr.  It.  vV. "Emerson's  books  for  thirty 
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years,  and  that  when  (die  travelled  she  always 
look  his  essay  on  "Friendship"  with  her. 

The  other  anecdote  was  told  by  a  New  York 
gentleman.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Emerson, 
went  to  a  barber's  shop  in  Liverpool  to  be  shaved. 
The  barber  saw  the  name  In  his  hat,  and  refused 
Ito  take  pay  for  shaving  him,  saying  that  his  ad- 
miration lor  Mr.  Italph  Waldo  Kmerson  was  so 
great  that  ho  would  not  take  money  from  any  oae 
of  the  name.— (Boston  letter  to  Worcester  Buy. 

6estb»  iWy  #/•.,  <Ju*)e  It,  tS82., 
Tlio  London  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Kxiiininer  report*  an  eplgrum  writ- 
ten by  Kiiwthoii  on  Ills  lust  visit  to  Kiiglaud. 
The  Hnea  wero  Inscribed  in  the  ulbuiii  of 
the  firm  to  whom  ho  lunl  ant  for  his  photo- 
graph.   This  1h  tho  contribution:— 

The  man  who  has  a  thousand  frionde 

Has  not  a  friend  to  spare, 
lint  he  who  has  one  enemy 

U  nl  meet  him  everywhere. 

Sunday  Hera.ld>  June  /<£  l$#2,. 
TKE  8A/>£  OF  CONCpRD. 

Emerson's  Prnonsl  Appearance  and 
Jlcsarlntr  l'i»in  the  J'latfojiu. 
Emerson's  personal  humility  was  as  groat  as 
his  pergonal  dignity,  writes  Julian  Hawthorno 
iu  Harper's.  Ifo  entertained  all  men  with  tho' 
same  <jnict  geniality  of  deportment;  and  his 
attitude  toward  even  tho  most  ignorant  or 
juvenile  of  hU  follow -creatures  was  uniformly- 
that  of  one  who  seeks  cdlllcatlon  rather  than 
to  edify.  Ho  knew  bow  to  ask  the  right  aud 
searching  question,  and  how  to  extract  from 
tlie  clumsy  or  Incomplete  answer  the  core  of 
slgnlfl'-anco  that  made  It  valuable    Thus  ho 

increased  tho  eelf  -respect  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed,  while  never  for  a  moment  ellinu- 
latlug  their  seln»h  vanity,  making  them  feel 
their  worth  as  men  w  ithout  exaggerating  their 
importance  as  individuals.  Yet  few  men  can 
liavo  had  nioro  uotlccablo  peculiarities  of  faco, 
figure  aud  demeanor  than  Emerson.  Who  that 
had  oncotceii  him  could  forgot  his  appearance? 
Who  ever  epoko  in  ids  melodious  ineajs  tired 
tonus,  or  whose  smiie  so  well  expressed  the 
self-command  that  does  not  doal  in  laughter? 
Yet  he  was  distinct. with  a  distinctiveness  that 
arose  not  from  iinlUtoncss  to  his  fellows,  but 
precisely  from  the  concentration  in  him  of 
their  nioro  significant  and  controlling  traits.. 
Their  was  something  of  the  eagle  in 
his  aspect,  and  a  physical  awkward- 
ness that  somehow  expressed  tho  highest 
degree  of  Ingrained  culture  and  rellneinent. 
His  ordinary  gait  In  walking  was  that  or  a 
man  whose  attention  is  so  earnestly  fixed  upon 
something  on  the  horizon  that  his  body  is  con- 
veyod  forward  rather  tiv  attraction  thnn  voli- 
tion. It  was  progrctr  ion  in  its  simplest  form, 
steady  and  Uniterm,  but  without  tho  least  em- 
bellishment of  graev  "vr  elegance;  and  yet  there 
was  In  It  loinutuim:  Indicative  of  the  nature  of 
the  man,  that  mado  mure  grace  and  elegance 
sootu  soini-rlvlll/.od.  In  his  lectures  he  stood 
Iwforo  his  audience  tu  the  uimtullod  pore  of  n 
Now  Finland  farmer.  He  had  no  gentnro; 
suUlcloiit  for  him  were  the  modnlatiott*  of  tho 
voice  and  the  occasional  liftiouof  the  head 
and  brightening  of  the  vbage.  nevertheless, 
few  sneukers  comprehend  the  artand  even  the 
nrldlcei  of  on  tor  v  letter  than  he.  Every  woYd 
thrtt  i>as -ed  hl->  lips  was  so  uttered  and  pre- 
sented a  i  to  iiii|'ilro  iw  fullest  force  and  mean- 
ing;  and  no  «ni«<  el-'j  could  havo  delivered  his 
lectures    to   ofhtcilvrlv    and  captivatiugly  as 
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DR,  NEWTON  ON  EMERSON. 

Having  |>rint«!<l  in  u  pruviouH  itiitnWr  a 
iigiiifirntit  |iurtiuii  of  Hilltop  I  dint  in^tttn'H 
view  of  Kntur.toii,  our  rttuilei-.s  will  l»o  int»«i- 
mtwl  in  the  'view  of  imioUmt  cliurciilimii, 
Ituv.  K.  Ilnlw-r  Newton,  I'M).  Tliu  ilis- 
courso  was  rielivuml  in  tliu  Afitlion  Memo- 
rial  Church,  Nmw  York,  and  is  |»rinU*«|  in 
full  in  the  huh-jc  of  .Inly  i:j.  \V«  eo|»y  the 
concluding  portion :  — 

I  lun  not  unaware  of  tho  limitations  of  Minor. 
son's  religions  thought  as  a  theology.  Ho  wan 
probably  VonwioiM  of  itH  limitations  himself. 
Mis  theism  verges  dangerously  upon  what,  in 
H|>ite  of  Carlyle's  savage  ridicule,  in  no  light  con- 
fusion,— piintheMUi.  With  this  follows  u  ten 
demy  to  regard  «vil  m  only  negative,  »  defect 
of  immaturity  in  nature,  and  thin  to  hlur  the 
ethical  distinctions,  as  in  Homo  noted  pannages. 
The  real  dangers  of  pantheism  have  heen  lately 
pointed  out  by  ho  dispassionate  a  eritlc  a*  Le 
1'age  Kououf,  in  tho  conclusion  of  bin  llibhert 
lecture*  on  the  religion  of  Kgypt.  They  haunt 
the  religion  of  nature.  Kmersou's  attitude 
toward  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  me  largely  part 
of  hit*  surroundings,  as  ho  came  into  life  amid 
the  revolt  from  the  unnatural  Christ  of  the 
Churches.  Hid  profound  reverence  for  .Ichiih, 
liirt  recognition  of  him  w  the  Hiipreme  teacher 
Hent  from  (Jod,  "our  lajnt,  our  dearest  saint,"  il  in 
needless  to  recall.  Of  Inn  diviueuess,  he  would 
have  said, — 

"Draw  if  tltoii  canst  the  myallr  lino, 
ttavvriii*!  rightly  IiIh  from  tlituc, 
Wlilrh  is  human,  which  divine." 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  held  for  him  a 
profound  truth,  which  in  other  timet)  he  might 
have  been  more  anxious  to  allirm  than  to  deny. 
Hut  thin  immanency  of  (iod  in  man,  of  which 
Jcnus  in  the  sacred  symlnd,  had  been  in  hit*  view 
materiali/,ed  in  the  uniial  way  of  sacraments. 
Aleu's  reverence  for  the  »\  mbol  and  sacrament 
had  made  it  no  longer  a  transparent  spiritual 
truth,  but  an  opaque  metaphysical  truth.  In- 
stead of  holding  .Jesus  up  to  the  light  and  look- 
ing through  him  to  God,  studying  the  divine  nat- 
ure as  caught  upon  this  prism,  and  thus  entering 
into  the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  God  which 
was  at  its  full  in  him,  the  Churches  he  found  to 
be  busied  in  looking  at  Jesus,  disputing  over  him, 
intent  on  magnifying  him,  and  thus  missing  the 
secret  of  his  life.  "The  idioms  of  his  language 
and  the  figures  of  his  rhetoric  have  usurped  the 
place  of  his  truth  ;  and  the  churches  are  not  built 
on  his  principles,  but  ou  his  tropes."  Alas  I  that 
this  was  and  still  remains  so  near  the  fact.  Pity 
that  Christianity  has  adjourned  its  Master's  work 
"i  r  generating  human  society  for  the  disciples' 
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work  of  determining  his  personality,  that  it  has 
substituted  truth  about  Jesus  for  the  truth  of 
Jest:'.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass  that  so  reverent  a 
soul  should  have  to  say,  "The  way  to  preach 
Christ  to  our  age  is  to  be  silent  about  him."  As, 
with  the  really  growing  spiritual  and  ethical  life 
of  the  Churches  and  their  mental  emancipation, 
his  charge  shall  cease  to  be  true,  his  attitude  will 
cease  to  be  necessary  ;  and  the  way  will  o|>eu  for 
a  rational  and  reverent  recognition  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Jesus  Christ  as  nature's  most 
authoritative  utterance,  "the  highest,  holiest  man- 
hood," ami  thus  tho  crowning  consciousness  of 
life. 

His  negative  attitude  did  not  reveal  his  truest 
thought.  He  was  a  living  embodiment  of  his 
constant  counsel,  to  allirm  ami  let  the  allirmation 
carry  its  own  denials.  The  man  reveals  the  pos- 
itive, constructive  character  of  his  thought, — 
nobly,  beautifully  good  ;  profoundly,  simply  relig- 
ious; never  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  reg- 
ister of  tho  church  in  Concord ;  showiug  where 
he  had  been  and  of  w.  im  ho  had  learned  by  the 
confession  he  drew  from  hosts  besides  old  Father 
Taylor, — "He  is  more  like  Jesus  than  any  one 
I  have  ever  known";  a  man  of  whom  we  can 
best  say,  he  "walked  with  God  and  was  not,  for 
God  took  him." 

The  light  in  which  we  are  to  regard  Emerson 
as  a  religious  teacher  is  that  of  tho  attempt 
forced  upon  our  age  to  get  back  within  the  florid 
overgrowths  of  institutional  and  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity to  that  severely  simple  substratum  of  all 
religion  which  lies  below  controversies  and  ques- 
tionings, grounded  in  the  facts  of  nature,  whereon 
Science  lays  deep  and  strong  the  foundation- 
stones  of  faith,  while  Imagination  waits  impa- 
tient to  lift  the  walls  which  shall  blossom  into 
the  beauties  of  faith  and  hope  and  grow  vocal 
with  the  harmonies  of  worship. 

A  grand  mission,  grandly  fulfilled.  Already, 
we  can  see  the  advancing  lines  of  that  cathedral 
of  humanity  which  the  Religion  of  the  Future  is 
to  open  for  men's  worship,  into  whose  chapels 
shall  be  welcomed  the  devotees  of  all  true  knowl- 
edge and  all  lofty  life,  whose  walls  all  arts  shall 
beautify,  and  whose  rituals  poetry  shall  write; 
while  over  its  central  altar  shall  shine  the  face  of 
God  breaking  through  upon  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  when  in  gratitude  and  wonder  our 
children  shall  ask,  Who  first  taught  your  age  to 
build  thus  nobly,  when  the  old  structures  seemed 
tumbling  into  ruins  ?  we  will  answer,  Kmerson. 

A  RIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 


IIV    RAM'tl    WALDO    KMKHHON. 


[The  following   address,  the  "Right   Hand  of 
Fellowship,"  was  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  at  the 
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of  all  other  rights  and  <Ceelings,  in  straining     spark  which  (lies  instantaneously  through 
every  nerve  to  build  up  his  own  sordid  ad-     the  countless  hands  that  compose  the  chain, 

vantage,  and  tearing  down  his  neighbor's  .  Truth-not  like  each  form  of  error,  depend- 
happiness,  if  need  be,  to  build  up  his  own.  ing  for  its  repute  on  the  powers  and  influ- 
His  eye  is  blind,  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  great  ence  of  here  and  there  a  solitary  mind  that 
harmonies  by  which  God  has  yoked  together  espouses  it—combines  hosts  for  its  support, 
the  social  and  the  selfish  good  of  his  chil-  and  makes  them  cooperate  across  mountains 
"ren'  and  oceans, — yea,  and  ages  of  time. 

Just  in  proportion  as  men  grow  wiser  and         this  is  what  wasTneant  in  that  beautiful 

better,  their  efforts   converge   to  a    point,  sentiment  of  ancient  philosophy,  that  God 

ror,  as  truth  is  one,  in  seeking  it,  they  all  had  so  intimately   linked  all  wise  men  to 

aim  to  conform  their  aotions  to  one  stand-  each  other  that,  if  one  should  only  lift  his 

ard.     When  intelligent  men  talk  together,  finger,  in  Koine,  all  the  rest  were  benefited 

it  is  remarkable  how  much  they  think  alike,  by  it,  though  in  Egypt  or  Asia     This  is 

how    many    propositions     are     taken     for  what.  was. meant  bv  that  one  bodu  in  Chritt 
granted,  that  are  disputed,  word  by  word,  »ir,  it  is  this  sentiment  which  is  recog- 

in  the    conversation   of    ignorant    persons.  nize<*  m  tn«  ancient  and  simple  rite  of  the 

The  more  enlightened  men  are,  the  greater  churches.     God  has  bound  heart  to  heart  by 

is  this  unanimity,  as  is  attested  by  the  com-  Invisible  and  eternal  bands,  by  oneness  of 

mon  wonder  when  two  minds  of  unqueation-  nature,  of  duty,  and  of  hope.     To  us  is  "one      **  A  &  "-•  «•  jg  m 

able  elevation  come  to  opposite  conclusions.  L°rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism."    And,  in  ac-        ,  «  §    .  n  S  § 

As  it  is  with  the  mind,  so  is  it  with  the  knowledgment  0f  these  divine  connections      ^  a  *  I  *  8  - 

heart.     As  two  minds  agreeing  with  truth  existing  between  us,  the  Christian  churches,      -g  Z  "a  S  2  Ja  '£ 

do  mutually  agree,  so,  if  their  affections  are  whose  organ  I  am,  do  offer  you,  my  brother,      c  J  ^  a  £ 

right  with  God,  they  will  be  true  to  one  an-  tnirt  right  hand  of  their  fellowship.    They      "SV  a  J  J  * 

other.  greet  you,  by  me,  to  the  exalted  relations  on      "°  £»£  u  .fa 

Christianity  aims  to  teach  the  perfection  which  now  you  are  entering.    They  give  you      8  c*  g  |  S  o  « 

of  human   nature,  and  eminently  therefore  a  solemn  welcome  to  great  duties,  to  honor-      •g4'^  "**  «  ®  bo   . 

does  it  teach  the  unity  of  the  spirit.     It  is,  able  sacrifices,  to  unremitting  studies,  and  to       «  1?  J  -0       ~  S 

not  only  in  its  special  precepts,  but  by  all  the  eternal  hope  of  all  souls.     They  exhort      f  L13^  2  p; 

its  operations,  a  law  of  love.     It  does,  by  its  you  to  all  pious  resolutions;  and  they  pledge       q  g  >*  u  g  .3  S 

revelation  of  God  and  of  the  true  purposes  to  you,  by  this  sign,  their  sympathy,  their        '  w  -2  3  "S  •*  £ 

and  the  true  rules  of  life,  operate  to  bind  up,  aid,  and  their  intercession.     They  say  to  you       g  13  J£  |  R'o  ^ 

to  join  together,  and  not  to  distinguish  and  that,  so  long  as  in  purity  of  heart  you  do       Sf  5  c  i>a  s 

separate.    It  proclaimed  peace.    But  it  speaks  the  work  of  God  in  this  vineyard  of  his,  you      *<$  a  5  v  "2  'B  m 

first  to  its  own  disciples,  "Be  of  one  mind,"  are   not  alone;   but  you  shall  be  secure  of      3  §  •-  3  J  g-~ 

else    with    what    countenance    should    the  the  love  and  the  furtherance,  not  of  these 

church  say  to  the  world  of  men,  Love  one  churches  only,  but  of  all  righteous  men.     In 

in  another.  every  hour  of  perplexity  or  affliction,  they      _g  §  |  J  "3  i  q 

And  thousands  and  thousands  of  hearts  shall  encourage  and  aid  and  bless  you,  by      "£  v  S  ^  9  M 

a  have  heard   the  commandment,   and   anon  desire  and  by  word   and  by  action.      And      .»•£,. 2  «£  g-9 

i  with  joy  received   it.     All   men   on    whose  when  the  day  of  success  comes  to  you,  and      j?  o  §  §        g 

11 souls   the   light  of    God's    revelation   truly  you  see  around  you  in   this  garden  of  the     m  53  £  *  2  *  'S 

ilshineth,  with  whatever  apparent  differences,  Lord,  the  fruit  of  your  virtues  and  the  light       .  'j*  h  J2  S  2  ^ 

are  substantially  of  one  mind,  work  together,  of  your  example   and  the  truth  you   teach       &  2  «  **  o  1  3. 

whether  consciously  or  not,  for  one  and  the  shine  forth  together,  in  that  day  a  kindred      "3  *  **  "■  a  o  ' 

same  good.     Faces  that  never  beheld  each  joy  shall  touch  our  hearts, — we  shall  be  glad     "**  ^  £  ~2  -2  ^  m 

other  are  lighted  by  it  with  the  same  expres-  with  you,  and  give   thanks  with  you,  and       g  «s   a,««  ^_  a,  „ 

sion.     Hands  that  were  never  clasped   toil  hope  for  you.  *o  $  *  §  g  =3  ' 

unceasingly  at  the  same  work.      This  it  is         Sir,  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  speak      jj  °*^  8  2  >,  5 

which  makes  the  omnipotence  of  truth  in  for  the  churches  on   this  occasion  and  on       g1  |  fl-  £»,*  ««  ►» 

the  keeping  of  feeble  men,—  his  fellowship  this  spot,  hallowed  to  all  by  so  many  patri-      -S  "f  |  >  •«  fl  eS 

in  all  its  servants,  this  swift  consenting  ac-  otic  and  to  me  by  so  many  affectionate  rec-     Jj  A  J*  -  *  > 

knowledgment  with  which  they  hail  it  when  ollections.     I    feel   a    peculiar,    a    personal      ^  |-  a  .2  -^  8  -o 

it  appears.     God's  truth, — it  is  that  electric  right  to  welcome  you  hither  to  the  home       §  •§  £  jj  o-o 


s  a 
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ft  the  Chrittian  Rtgitter. 

TO  E.  W.  EMERSON. 

»v  it.  t.  <:. 

Graceful  ami  sweet  and  strong, 
1'oot  and  Sage,  thy  lessons  glow, 
The  sheen  refined  of  autumn's  hud, 
The  dawning  day 'it  (theroal  flow. 

Though ta  of  distant  eras  come, 
Veiled  iu  mystical  star-shine, 
Filling  the  imperial  dome, 
Spirit-hour  of  earliest  time  ; 
Hour  of  faith  with  beauty's  zone, 
Faith  that  scorns  the  weeper,  Hope 
And  high  resolves  that  bravely  cope 
With  the  far  sky,  that  soft  and  fine 
Involves  us  iu  its  curve  sublime. 
No  vexed  nor  turbid  thought, 
No  passion's  muddied  sea, 
No  dreams  of  foam  and  fury  wrought 
Win  melody  from  thee, 
But  the  quiet  deeps  of  soul, 
Hut  the  spirit's  ocean  roll. 

Knelt  we  in  the  pathless  wood, 
Which  to  heaven  its  branches  rears, 
Stately  growths,  the  tall  and  good 


t  Written  In  |R47-thouKh  now  first  |niullih*d-and  re- 
cording ImpreMloni  of  Kinerion  ami  hln  lectures  by  on* 
who  wu  hi*  ardent  friend  and  dti  <-|nle  In  the  tnttucen- 
denUl  movement.] 


Nurslings  of  uncounted  years; 
Filled  with  nature's  darlings  bold, 
Quick  of  foot  and  keen  of  eye, 
And  where  God,  in  evening  gold, 
'Mid  the  whispering  leaves  is  nigh, 
We  might  venture  to  prolong 
In  our  heart  thy  lofty  song. 


Lay  we  by  the  mountain  rill, 

And  awakened  from  a  dream, 

Pure  as  tbat,  as  deep  and  still, 

Ministered,  like  Hebrew  seer, 

By  waving  wings  that  glance  and  gleam, 

Dark  and  lustrous  from  the  stream 

Of  inner  deeps  of  joy  and  fear. 

Vet  rich  and  purpled  in  the  day, 

Like  angels  in  high  heaven's  array, 

We  might  dare  to  look  upon 

Hope  and  might  and  deed  as  one. 

But  we  wander  by  a  pool, 
Reeds  and  mires  of  sense  among, 
And  the  air  of  heaven's  song 
Floats  above,  far-off  and  cool ; 
And  the  perfect  light  comes  down 
On  a  plot  to  weeds  o'ergrown, 
And  the  croak  of  earthly  words 
Mara  the  music  of  the  birds, 
That  a  ceaseless  anthem  keep 
In  the  Eden  soft  and  deep, 
In  the  bridal  bower  apart 
Of  the  poet's  inmost  heart. 

Rays  of  the  supernal  light 

Fall  not  on  our  daily  eye, 

As  the  child  iu  mild  delight 

Glads  him  'neath  the  common  sky  ; 

Gentle  aud  accustomed  lot, 

Keen  aud  warm/ yet  wounding  not ; 


But,  as  lightning  pressing  back 
In  a  fierce  and  vivid  chain, 
Deusest  clouds  upon  its  track, 
Then  bequeaths  the  gloom  again. 

Of  the  (iod head's  mighty  sea, 
Rare  we  taste  the  mystic  wave, 
Not  as  at  a  fountain  free 
Hastes  the  child  to  drink  aud  lave, 
Simple  haste  and  simple  draught' 
With  recurring  freshness  fraught ; 
But  as  iu  a  fevered  dream, 
In  a  parched,  sirocco  land, 
Hasteful  touch  and  taste,  and  then 
See  it  vanish  in  the  sand. 

In  a  narrow  tent 

Linger  we,  and  pensively, 

Time  and  time  through  wind  torn  rent, 

Glorious  earth  and  sky  we  see  ; 

But  the  Bpirit's  flight  is  boui.il, 

And  as  a  majestic  strain, 

Music  to  tho  artist  dear, 

Pours  its  finer  notes  in  vain, 

Falling  on  uncultured  ear 

But  as  thrilling  rush  of  sound, 

So  'mid  wonder  and  believing, 

Losing  much  and  much  receiving, 


Boston  £Ti/c,v)i*7g  /m,nsotf>t~t      /g  ^x.  ' 
JiUKU$0S"H    PICTURE    OF    HIS    SOME. 

(Jffora  a  Letter  to  C'arlylo  iu  the  Athenaeum.] 

Concokd,  May  10, 1838. 
My  Dear  Friend— Yesterday  I  had  your 
letter  of  March.  It  quickens  uiy  purpose  (al- 
ways all  but  ripe)  to  write  to  you.  If  it  had 
•  oiiio  curlier  I  should  have  been  confirmed  in 
my  original  purpose  of  publishing  "Select 
Miscellanies  of  T.  C."  As  it  to  we  are  far  on 
in  the  printing  of  the  two  first  volumes  (to 
inuke  1)00  pages)  of  the  papers  as  they  stand 
iu  your  list.  And  now  I  And  we  shall  only 
fcet  us  far  as  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  ar- 
ticle. I  regret  it,  because  this  book  will  not 
embrace  those  papers  I  elderly  desire  to  pro- 
vide people  with,  and  it  may  be  some  time, 
in  these  years  of  bankruptcy  and  famine,  be- 
fore we  shall  tldnk  it  prudent  to  publish  two 
volumes  more.  Hut  Loring  is  a  good  man, 
n nd  thinks  that  mauy  may  desire  to  see  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  I,  for  my  part,  fancy 
ilml  to  meet  the  tast^  of  tho  read- 
er*, we  should  publish  from  the  list 
backward,  beginning  with  the  paper  on  Scott, 
wliii  h  hus  hud  the  best  reception  ever  kuown. 
< 'urlyh-ism  is  becoming  so  fushionable  that 
t  lie  most  austere  seniors  ure  glud  to  qualify 


t heir  reprobation  l»y  applauding  this  review. 
I  huve  agreed  with  the  bookseller  publishing 
the  Miscellanies  that  he  is  to  guarantee  to 
you  on  every  copy  lie  sells  1.00  dollar;  and 
you  are  to  have  the  total  profit  on  every  copy'1 
subscribed  for;  the  retail  price  to  bo  2.f»0  dol- 
lars. The  cost  of  tho  work  to  not  yet  precise- 
ly uscerlaihed.  The  work  will  probably  a|>- 
jlear  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  We  print  KM.  I 
copies.  So  whenever  it  to  sold  you  shall  have 
1000  dollars. 

The  French  Revolution  continues  to  find 
friends  and  purchasers.  It  has  gone  to  New 
Orleans,  to  IS 'lshville,  to  Vicksburg.  I  have 
not  been  in  Boston  lately,  but  have  deter- 
mined that  nearly  or  quite  bOO  copies  should 
be  gone.  On  July  1 1  shall  make  up  accounts 
witii  the  booksellers,  and  I  hope  to  make  you 
the  most  favorable  returns.-  I  shall  use  the 
advice  of  Barnard,  Adams  &  Co.  in  regard  to 
remittances. 

When  you  publish  your  next  l>ook  I  think 
you  must  send  it  out  to  me  fn  sheet*,  and  let 
us  iirint  it  here  contemooraueously  with  tho 
English  edition.  The  iolal  of  ho  new  a  bevk- 
would  help  tho  sale  very  mueli.  But  a  bet- 
tor  device  would  be,  that  you  should  embark 
Iu  tho  Victoria  steamer  and  come  iu  u  fort* 
night  to  New  Vork,  and  In  twenty-four  hours 
inoio  to  Concord.  Your  study  armchair,  ilre- 
pluco  and  bod,  long   vacant,  auguriug  expo  t 


other  tithe  or  globe  except  the  incomo  ol  my 
winter  lectures,  which  was  last  winter* 
*W)u.  Well,  with  this  income,  here  at  homo. 
I  din  a  rich  man.  I  stay  at  home  and  gc 
abroad  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  food,; 
warmth,  leisure,  l>ookw,  friends.  GTo  away, 
from  homo,  I  am  rich  no  lonjxel.  I  never 
linve  a  dollar  to  sjnoud  onAJramry*.  As  no, 
wise  man,  I  aupiioso,  ever  was .  rf«9i  in  the1 
sense  of  freedom  to  spend,  "B?rc»naa  of  the  in- 
initiation  of  claims,  ho  neither  am  I,  who  am 
nut  wise.  liut  at  home  I  am  rich,  rich  enoii'rliJ 
for  ten  brothers.  My  wife  Lkilan  in  an  Incitr* 
nution  of  Christianity— I  call  her  Asia—and? 
kcejw  my  philosophy  from  Antlnouilanism r 
my  mother,  whitest,  mildcHt,  most  conserva- 
tive of  ladles,  whoso  only  exception  to  herl 
universul  preference  fur  old  tilings  is  her  sou  ; 
my  boy,  a  piece  of  love  and  sunshine,  well 
worth  my  watching  from  morning  to  night ; 
these  and  three  domestic  women,  who  cook 
und  t>ew  and  run  for  us,  make  all  my  house- 
hold. Here  I  sit  und  read  und  write  with 
very  little  system,  and,  a*  far  as  regards  com- 
|*mition,  with  the  most  fragmentary  result; 
paragraphs  incomprehensible,  each  'sentence 
an  infinitely  repellent  particle. 

In  summer,  with  the  aid  of  a  neighbor,  I 
manage  my  garden ;  and  a  week  ago  Fsot  out 
on  the  west  side  of  my  house  forty  young  pino 
trees  to  protect  me  or  my  son  from  the  wind 
of   January.     The  ornament  of  the  place  is. 
the  occasional  presence  of  Home  ten  or  twelve 
lemons,  good  and  wise,  who  visit  us  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    Hut  my  story  is  too  long 
already.     God  grant  that  you  will  come  and 
bring  that  blessed  wife,  whose  protracted  ill- 
ness we  heartily  grieve  to  learn,  and  whom  a 
voyage  and  my  wife's  and  my  mother's  nurs- 
ing would  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  restore 
to  blooming  health.     My  wife  send*  to  hei 
this  message:  "Come,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a 
sister."      What   have  you  to  do  with  Italy  ? 
Your  genius  tendeth  to  the  New ;  to  the  West, 
Come  and  live  with  me  a  year,  and  if  you  dc 
not  like  New  England  well  enough  to  stay, 
one  of   these   years  (when  the    history  ha* 
passed  its  ten  editions  and  been  translated  in. 
to  as  many  languages)  I  will  come  and  dwell 
with  you. 

I  gladly  hear  what  you  say  of  Sterling.  I 
am  foolish  enough  to  be  delighted  with  being 
an  object  of  kindness  to  a  man  I  have  never 
seen  and  who  has  not  seen  me.  I  have  not 
yet  got  the  Blackwood  for  March,  which  I 
lone  to  see,  but  the  other  three  papers  I  have 

a  road  with  great  satisfaction.    They  lie  here 
on  my  table.    Dut  he  must  get  well. 

As  to  Miss  Martineau,  I  know  not  well 
what  to  say.     Meaning  to  do  me  a  signal 

a  kindness  (and  a  kindness  quite  out   01   all 
measuxe  of  justice),  afce.  doe^jue.  a  great  fta* 

uoyance— to  take  away  from  me  my  privacy 
onrt  thrust  me  beforo  my  time  (if  ever  there 
be  a  time)  into  the  arena  of  the  gladiators  to 
be  stared  at.  I  was  ashamed  to  road,  and  am 
dimmed  to  rcmoml>cr.  Yet  as  you  see  her,  I 
would  not  Ikj  wanting  in  gratitude  to  u  gifted 
■nil  generous  lady  whoso  liberally  transtlg- 
ure*  one's  demerits.  80  you  shall  tell  her,  if 
you  please,  that  I  read  ajl  her  Wk  with 
Pleasure  but  that  part,  and  if  ever  I  shall 
'luvel  west  or*  south,  I  think  she  ha*  fur- 
Dished   me    with    the   oyes.    Farewell,  dear 

5«v..,ti,?I,,«  l  thlnk.  y°ur  Poverty  honorable 
rown!  \°™lmn»"  brightness  of  that  thorn 
wen  !.S  ♦  he  **;»*•  -  Itooriw  .von  the  love  of 
I  In »t  l\ the  pn.\,H0 .of  a  *l«»'w»nd  years.  Yet 
1  ''"I*  the  angelical  Beldame,  all-  helping,  all- 


235 
hated,  has  given  you  her  last  lessons,  and, 
rinding  you  so  striding  a  proficient,  will  dis- 
miss you  to  a  hundred  editions  anil  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Itookscllers.       R.  W.  Kmkbson. 

A  young  engineer  In  Cambridge,  by  name 
McKcan,  volunteers  his  services  in  correcting 
the  proofs  of  the  Miscellanies,  and  he  has 
Xonf.  Krratft-'or  the  love  of  the  reading. 
Shall  we  have  anthracite  coal  or  wood  In 
your  chamber?  My  old  mother  is  glad  you 
ure  coming. 

Boston  DciMy  fid*.,  *Ju/y  Z^f  f8sZ, 

EMERSON. 

9  A  TURD  A  Y'8      COMMEMORATION 
AT  CONCORD, 


Exercises  In  the  Tqwn  Hall— AUrSMM *y 
Mr.  Sanborn,  Dr.Bartol,  Professor  Harris, 
Mrs.  Cheney  and  Others— Poem  by  Mr. 
Aleott— Emerson  •■  n  Philosopher*       > 


tntOH   OUR  SPECIAL  CORRKSPONDBMff.1 

Concoiid,  Mass.,  July  22, 1882.—  Today  has  been 
devoted  by  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  to 
Special  exercises  In  memory  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Instead  of  Hillside  chapel,  the  town 
ball  was  used  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  It  was 
decorated  tastefully  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 
At  the  rear  of  the  stage  was  a  portrait  of  Emer- 
son in  middle  life,  draped  with  the  national  Hag. 
His  wreath-crowned  bust  stood  on  a  fern-covered 
table  on  the  stage,  and  a  crayon  portrait  of  him 
as  an  old  man  was  hung  on  the  front  of  the  desk. 
The  hall  was  well  tilled  throughout  the  day.  At 
the  opening  of  the  forenoon  exercises,  after 
prayer  by  the  ltev.  It.  A.  Holland  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn  read  a  brief  paper  of  introduction, 
speaking  of  the  fitness  of  a  commemoration  of 
Emerson  by  the  Concord  school.      , 

The  Ilcv.  Dr.  liartol  followed  with  a  paper  upon 
"Tho  Nature  of  Knowledge— Emerson's  Way,"  of 
which  the  following  was  apparently  the  best  por- 
tion: Emerson  had  no  code  or  system  of  creed; 
no  comprehensive,  practical  view  of  principles, 
but  only  keen,  single  perceptions,  fatally  certain 
within  whatever  held  ho  surveyed  and  brought 
his  perfect  instrument  or  brain  theodolite  to  hear. 
He  was  an  insulated  sun  as  was  Milton,  Dante. 
Wordsworth- an  island  rather  than  a  star;  and 

as  Homer,  bhakespeare  and  tjiithe  were  not,  and 
the  mighty  lit  owning  is  not.  Ills  style  is  crisp 
Vn<l  insular;  lie  himself  is  a  robe  without  seam, 
■ill  of  one  piece;  Ids  leaf  is  a  carcanet.  His 
thoughts  are  a  selection  of  heads  to  be  strung, 
all  belonging  together,  by  their  perfect  sha|>e  and 
hue.  liut  the  best  lines*  are  like  a  succession  of 
rockets,  with  their  tierce  sallies,  shining  trains  and 
handsome  curves  opening  widcgliuipsesot  the  sky. 
His  poems  and  essays  are  songs,  not  symphonies, 
atles,  and  not  dramas.  Jtut  there  was  a  tuue  in  his 
minu  so  constant  and  sweet  that  he  cared  not  for 
chords  aud  pipes.  Emersou  delighted  in  a  good 
voice,  and  no  man  had  u  better;  this  sage  was  a 
hard,  too,  supreme  on  this  si4e  tho  sea,  aud  des- 
tined to  survive  all  the  rest.  His  strains  are  gifts, 
rhiiniii'rs  of  nature,  sounds  of  the  mind  "(.low- 
ing where  It  listoth,"  tidings  from  some  far-off 
telestlul  shore,  articulated,  hut  not  created  with 
auv  euuiitng  veutrlloiiulsui.  He  rides  aud  con- 
verse* with  tho  Lord;  ho  pitches  his  key  as  he 
listen*  to  repeat  some  suraplilo  strain;  and  »y  to 
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lows.  11  H  uii  unfolding  ol  the  subject  according 
to  its  natural  growth  in  ex porleiiee.  Emerson 
has  l  mulshed  ns  iii.iiiy  very  wonderful  examples 
if  dialectic  treatment  <>f  hi*  subject,  llut  Ik>  Iiiih 
Ik'i  it  very  caicful  to  avoid  the  show  of  ratioclna- 
ioo  and  the  parade  of  prool -making.  TUu  object 
d  his  writing  wa^  to  present  truth, 
tud  to  produce  insight,  and  not  to  make 
iroselytes.  'lite  student  of  literature  who 
«ishes  to  learn  the  dialectic  art,  and,  at 
he  came  time,  to  become  acquainted  with 
lie  genesis  of  Emerson  s  view  id  the  world, 
thouid  Study  the  essay  on  "Experience"  In  the 
leuond  scries  of  essays.  In  this  wonderful  piece 
if  writing  we  have  a  lompend  of  his  Insights  into 
ife  and  nature  arranged  In  dialectic  order.  Man- 
i*r  lib  treatment  of  the  topics  and  you  will  dis- 
cover what  constitute  real  steps  of  progress  in 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  learn 
how  the  first  grows  into  the  second,  and  that  into 
the  next,  and  no  on  to  the  highest  view  of  the 
world  that  he  has  attained,  or  to  the  final  view 
reached  by  men  of  deem  st  insight,  called  seers. 
lie  names  these  Mens  or  stadia  iu  experience,  il- 
lusion, teniperainent,  succession,  siirlaee,  sur- 
prise, reality  and  subjectiveuess.  The  hist  phase 
ol  experience,  according  to  him,  brings  ns  to  the 
consciousness  of  illusion.    This  is  a  great  step. 

At  the  first  start  In  culture,  long  since  begun 
»ven  among  the  lowest  savages,  there  appears  the 
conviction  that  there  is  more  in   things  than  ap- 

J rears    at    lirst    sittht.    Things  are   fragments  of 
nrger  things;  facts  are  f  rauineiits  of  larger  facts. 
Thing*  escape  us,  and  thus  "dream  deliver*  us  to 
dream,  and  there  is  no  end  to  illusion.    Life  Is  a 
train  of  moods  like  a  string  of   beads,  and,  as  we 
pass  through  I  hem,  they  prove  to  lie  many-colored 
lenses  which  paint  the   world  their  own  hue,  and 
each  shows  only  what  lies    in    its  focus."     What 
experience  comes  next  alter  this  one  of  illusion'.' 
Evidently    the    perception    ol    conditioning  cir- 
cumstance,   the    iierception   of   fate  or  external 
influence,  which    may    bo    called    temperament. 
Structure  or  temperament  '•prevails  over  every- 
thing of  time,  place  and  condition,  and  is  incon- 
sumable in  the  flames  of  religion. "      When    ex- 
perience has  exhausted  the  view  ot  temperament 
it  finds  that  it  has  learned  the    necessity  of  suc- 
cession in  objects.     Temperament  is  no  finality, 
for  it  produces  no  ultimate    state  or    condition, 
but  succeeds  only  in  making  a  transitory  impies- 
stou.    We  pass  out  ot  this  stadium  of  experience 
and  enter  oti  the  theory  of  the  world    that   sees 
change  and  succession  according  to  some  law  or 
other.    We  look  now  for  that  law.      When  we  see 
the  law  we    shall    understand    the    order   of    se- 
quence, and  can  mup  out  the    orbit   of    lire  and 
things.    This  view  of  the  necessary  order  of  se- 
qucuee  is  u  view  of  the  whole,  and    hence  a  view 
ol  the  fixed  and  stable.      Emerson  calls  the  view 
of  the  law  of  change  "surface,"  at  if  the  sci-lug 
of  a  Hue  as  a  whole  wero  the  seeing  ol  a  surface, 
we  think  today  that   we   have  taken   in    all    the 
Metamorphoses  of   the  object   of    investigation, 
hut  toiuoriow  we  discover  new  ones  and  have  to 
enlarge   our    description.       ••Surface"    expand* 
4hd  we  make  new  theories  of  the  law.     Emerson 
••nils  tho  next   lorin    of   experience   ••surprise," 
lieeiuiso   it    begins    with    the    insight    m.de   in 
some  high  moment  of  life,  when    lor   the  first 
time  emu  gets   a   glimpse   of   the   ioriu    of    the 
whole.      The    whole     does    not    admit    ol     such 
predicates    in    we  apply  to  the  part  or  fragment, 
flic  dependent  has  one  law,  and  the  independent 
fins  another,     flm  dependent  presupposes  soine- 
fUliig,  it  is  a  relative  existence,  and  its  being  Is  in 
another.    The  Independent  is  seif-cotitaiuoil,  ncll- 
Mctlvc,    self-determined,    rati -a     mil.    Jty    these 
liioiiiitiils  of  ■•surprise."  therefore,  we  ascend  to  a 
new  place    of    experience,  no  longer    haunted  by 
muse  dismal  spectres    ot    illusion,  temperament, 
•liiihgeand    surlace,    or    mechanic,    fixed    laws. 
lhlngs  are  not  augments  ol    a  vast  machine,  nor 
ue.  inen  links  In    a    cosmic    process  thai  first  de- 
velop* ami  then  crushes  them.   Tilings  do  not  cx- 
kl  Hi  succession,  as  it   bcloiu  seemed  to  us,  but 
•  lie  true,  real    existence    that    we    have  found  Is 
*lwiiv»  the  same.  We  enter  through  tlio  moments 
"  iiirpri»c  Into  the  realm  ol  Insight,  into  reailtv, 
iciiiut  leailty  i-s  Kincrson's    sixth    category  of  ex- 


licrtcncc.    ••  ity  persisting  to  lead  or  to  thiiik,  this 
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region  gives  timber  sign  of  itself,  as  it  wero,  in 
flashes  o|  llglit,  in  sudden  discoveries  of  its  pro- 
found beauty  and  repose,  as  if  the  clouds  that 
covered  it  purled  at  Intervals  ami  showed  the 
approaching  traveller  uw  inland  mountains, 
with  the  tranquil  eternal  meadows  spread  at 
their  base,  whereon  Hocks  graze  and  shepherds 
pine  and  dnnce."  line  molo  tup  experience 
takes-  it  Identities  the  deepest  reality  as  ol  one 
nature  with  itself.  The  absolute  is  mind.  Emer- 
son names  this  step  or  insight  subjectiveuess, 
because  In  it  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
the  absolute  is  subject  and  not  merely 
unconscious  law  or  power.  At  this  high- 
est point  of  experience  we  reach  tho 
station  of  the  seer,  tho  culmination 
,11!  human  experience.  Tho  seer  as  philosopher 
sees  the  highest  principle  to  be  reason;  the  poet 
tecs  the  w  ii  Id  to  be  the  expression  ol  reason; 
►  hi'  prophet  and  law-giver  see  reason  as  the  au- 
thoritative, regulative  principle  ot  life;  the  hero 
sees  reason  ns  a  conci  etc  guiding  force  in  society. 
.In  a  certain  sense  ail  of  Emerson's  writings  are 
expansions  ami  confirmations  of  some  one  of 
these  phases  of  experience.  The  essay  on  "The 
Over-Soul"  treats  ol  succession,  surlace,  and 
reality,  under  other  names;  that  on  spiritual 
laws  on  reailtv  ami  subjectiveuess;  that  on  fate 
'treats  of  temperament  and  succession;  those  on 
worship,  history,  gifts,  heroism,  love,  and  such 
titles,  treat  of  subject  iveness.  Ills  treatises  on 
concrete  themes  use  these  insights  perpetually  an 
k*o.vcnt  iiiinciplcs—  but  always  with  fresh  state- 
ment anil  new  resources  of  poetic  expression. 
There  is  nowhere  in  all  literature  such  sustained 
flight  toward  the  sun— "a  flight,"  as  1'loilnus 
kails  it,  "of  the  alone  to  the  alone"—  as  that  in 
Hie  over-soul  wherein  Emerson,  throughout  a 
long  essay,  unfolds  the  insights,  briefly  and  ade- 
quately explained  under  the  topic  ol  "surprise" 
n  the  essay  on  experience,  it  would  seem  as  if 
«acu  paragraph  stated  the  i<i«to*  of  the  whole  and 
then  again  that  each  sentence  in  each  paragraph 
reflected  entire  the  same  Idea.  In  those  essays  in 
which  Emerson  has  celebiatcd  this  doctrine  of 
the  highest  reality  and  its  subjectivity  or  rational 
nature,  Its  revelation  to  us.  lie  writes  in  a  style 
elevated  above  dialectic  unity  and  uses  a  higher 
form  of  unity— that  of  absolute  identity.  To  give 
one  specimen  of  this  I  off  r  a  very  short 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  essay 
on  "The  Over-Soul."  He  says  in  sub- 
stance that  man  has  some  moments  in  his 
life  when  he  sees  doeply  into  reality;  what  h 
sees  then  has  authority  over  the  other  parrt  o 
his  life.  He  sees  principles  of  justice,  love,  free- 
dom and  power,— attributes  of  fiod.  This  seeing 
Is  the  common  element  in  all*  minds,  ami  tran- 
scendent of  the  limitations  of  particular  Individ- 
Els.  Just  as  events  flow  down  from  a  hidden 
source,  so  these  Ideas  and  insights  descend  into 
the  adnd.  He  calls  this  the  "over-soul,"  a  "unity 
within  which  every  man's  being  is  contained  and 
made  one  with  evciv  other.  A I  .lough  we  live  in 
division  and  succession,  and  see  the  world  piece 
by  piece,  vet  the  soul  is  the  whHe,  and  this  is  the 
highest  law."  These  glimpse,  of  the  eternal 
verity  come  on  occasions  of  conversation,  reverie, 
remorse,  dreams  and  times  of  passion.  We  learn 
that  the  soul  is  not  an  organ,  but  that  which  ani- 
mates all  organs;  not  a  faculty,  but  a  light,  and 
the  master  of  the  intellect  aud  will.  Individual 
man  is  only  the  orcan  of  the  soul.  These  deeps 
of  tho  spiritual  nature  are  accessible  to  all  men 
at  some  time.  The  sovcrciciitv  of  im*  ovor-^ml 
In  shown  by  Its  Independence  of  all  limitation 
Time,  space  and  olrcutnstunce  do  not  change  Its 
allilbuies.  ll<  presence  does  not  make  a  pro- 
gress measurable  by  time,  but  It  produces  inetii- 
mot  piloses  causing  us  to  ascend  from  one  plane  of 
i  pcrleuco  to  the  next,— as  ureut  o  change  as 
I  Mini  ijgg  to  worm,  or  iroin  worm  to  fly.  Society 
mid  Institutions  reveal  this  common  nature,  or 
the  higher  person  or  Impel souul  one;  for,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  confusion  of  attributing  to  the 
over-soul  the  passions  and  Imperruetloiis  lit  lilt- 
iniin  personality,  Emerson  sometimes  spe;ik»  id 
htm  a*  Impersonal  (using  lousln's  expression!. 
The  thought  of  the  revelation  of  tuesoul  In  man 
ami  natuiu  is  the  Idea  that  forms  the  unity  »(  all 
that  Emerson    has    written,  whether    it  be  in  es- 
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K  WOMAN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  EMERSON. 

Oy  tfxs.    L.  U  AC   <Sr*rFrOR.Z> 

I  low  the  letters  ol  .Madame  de  Stne)  on 
lot) ii  Jaques,  her  acknowledged  father  in 
literature,  overflow  with  filial  passion!  Shall 
American  women  he  silent  and  make  no 
acknowledgment  of  indehtednes.s  or  grati- 
tude to  him  who  not  merely  calls  upon  us 
for  the  cold  obedience  to  ethical  law,  hut 
incites  in  our  hearts  the  allegiance  of  per- 
sonal affection,  and  leads  our  souls  into  the 
tender  light  of  the  life  divine?  As  much 
as  we  love  the  Kinersonic  truth,  I  helieve 
tliat'the  man  Kmerson  is  more  to  us  to-day 
than  all  his  words.  We  can  ot  hear  his 
name  mentioned  without  emotion.  How 
eagerly  we  catch  the  lowest  whisper  of  his 
private  personal  life, — with  more  eagerness, 
if  possihle,  than  we  grasped  the  last  volume 
of  poems  or  essays  from  Ids  pen  !  A  large 
part  of  the  world's  personal  affection  for 
Kmerson  throhs  in  the  hearts  of  noble- 
minded  women  who  have  been  helped  by 
dim  to  a  life  new  as  the  morn  of  day,  fresh 
as  the  springing  grass,  and  pure  as  the  dew- 
drop. 

The  axiomatic  form  of   Kmerson's  truth 
addresses  itself   to   the  intuitive  faculty  of 
woman.      He  gives   us    truth    without  the 
painful  methods  of  truth.     He  takes  us  to 
the  heights,  and  saves  us  the  toil  of  climb- 
ing.    His  ••length  of  logic"  (which  he  says 
we  exjvect  of  every  writer)  is  finely  kept  in 
the   hackground.     The   syllogism   doea    not 
appear.     His  truth  derives  its  very  quality 
of  iinpressiveness  through  this   elimination 
of  argument,  ami  gains  by  omission.     '"Hut 
It  where   are   your   arguments?"    said    Henry 
Ware,  Jr.      ••Sir,    I     have   no   arguments," 
i said   the  philosopher.     "If  I  see  a  thing,  I 
**y  it;  ami,  if    I  do  not  see  it,  I  skip  it." 
Woman  asks  of  Kmerson  no  argument,  but 
will  feast  her  soul  upon  that  brilliant  and 
marvelous  succession  of  intuitions,  seen  by 
lihim  with  "an  unequaled  distinctiveness  of 
spiritual  vision." 

In  making  an  estimate  of  Kmerson  as  a 
literary  man,  as  a  literary  benefactor,  we 
are  tempted  to  place  foremost  this  unri- 
valed art  in  the  crystallization  of  truth.  He 
•s  a  mull uni  in  /ictrro  writer.  His  every  page 
is  pervaded  by  an 'almost  miraculous  sen- 
tHiitiousiiess.      Frederika    llremer  calls   his 
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essays  "chains  of  brilliant  aphorisms."  Are 
they  not  beds  of  crystallized  truths?  It  was 
the  sententious  character  of  his  writings 
that  first  drew  us  to  a  study  ami  love  of 
this  author.  Here,  we  said,  is  something 
which  we  can  grasp  and  hold,  something 
mentally  portable,  something  that  memory 
can  fasten  upon  and  retain  to  regale  itself 
with  amid  the  burden  of  life's  sterner 
duties.  I  know  of  no  writer  whose  sen- 
tences are  so  independent  or  detachable,  so 
little  dependent  upon  time,  place,  position, 
or  circumstance.  An  essay  prepared  for  a 
particular  occasion  gives  us  its  greater  por- 
tion suited  to  all  occasions.  In  trying  to 
locate  a  thought  of  his  which  we  hold  in 
memory,  we  feel  that  we  may  as  well  turn 
t  he  leaves  of  one  essay  as  those  of  another 
in  the  pursuit.  Kmerson  speaks  to  the 
earnest  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  for 
whom  time  has  mapped  a  multiform  duty, 
who  asks  for  a  briefer  method,  a  more  con- 
densed form  of  statement.  For  such  as 
these,  Kmerson  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
distance  upon  that  "royal  highway"  to  truth 
and  culture  which  the  ages  have  not  opened 
unto  them.  It  is  a  macadamized  highway, 
paved  with  pearls,  gems,  and  diamonds  of 
the  purest  water. 

Another  benefit,  co-equal  with  the  first, 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  lies  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  of  his 
thought.  He  not  only  incites  us  to  know, 
hut  to  do  and  to  be.  He  not  only  invites  us 
to  a  wisdom  of  time  and  of  sense,  but 
incites  us  to  a  fullness  of  spiritual  perfec- 
tion. Our  most  educated  New  Kngland  and 
transatlantic  thinkers  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  him  in  this  particular.  The 
young  men,  disciples  of  those  earlv  H»vn   r»f 

Mr.  Kmerson'it  teaching,  in  1h;IM„  naid  that 
"he  s|M>ke  to  them  with  an  emphasis  which 
deprived  them  of  sleep."  When  Kmerson 
delivered  his  celebrated  address  before  the 
Divinity  School,  says  some  writer,  Theo- 
dore i'arker  was  comparatively  an  unknown 
inquirer.  He  went  to  hear  him,  ami  on  the 
same  evening  the  following  entry  is  found 
in  his  journal :  "July  15,  18!.8.  Proceeded 
to  Cambridge  to  hear  the  Valedictory  Ser- 
mon by  Mr.  Kmerson.  My  *uul  w  romed. 
ami  {this  week  I  shall  write  the  long-medi- 
tated sermons  u|*on  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  the  condition  of  the   times."     Kmerson 
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alone  for  the  scholar  and  thinker.  lie 
claims  his  followers  from  the  common  and 
humbler  walks  of  life.  Sterling  tells  of  a 
man  in  England  who,  busy  with  his  farm 
through  all  the  week,  on  Sunday  might  he 
seen  sitting  by  the  seashore,  reading  the 
essays  and  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  Was 
it  not  a  most  fitting  place  for  audi  compan- 
ionship? The  mysterious  world  of  waters 
l>efore  him  and  the  mysterious  world  of 
thought  within  his  hand !  The  one  might 
help  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  other.  I, 
too,  have  seen  the  mother,  long  years  ago, 
with  her  rising  bread  on  the  one  hand  and 
her  prattling  babes  on  the  other,  turning 
ever  and  anon  to  catch  a  line  from  his 
leaves  ;  and  I  asked,  "What  has  she  to  do 
with  this  man  and  his  sayings?"  And  I 
remembered  that  he  had  also  a  lesson  for 
her, — that  while  the  mystery  of  the  bread 
went  on,  and  she  lulled  the  babe  to  sleep 
upon  her  bosom,  she  could  gather  new 
strength  for  life's  conflict  from  the  helpful 
pages  in  her  hand.  There  was  something 
of  the  mystery  of  the  bread  and  the  inno- 
cent sweetness  of  the  babe  strangely  blended 
therein,  that  seemed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
her  life  in  the  same  way. 

A  third  benefit  conferred  by  him  upon 
literary,  social,  and  national  America  during 
the  past  forty  years,  and  which  he  atill 
confers,  is  the  phenomenal  fact  vt  a  great 
character  in  repose.  To  make  this  vividly 
apjtear,  we  have  only  to  set  him  in  opposition 
to  Thomas  Carlyle  in  this  particular.  Krn- 
ersou  himself  is  always  behind  his  own 
words,  and  lends  an  almost  unmeasured 
influence  by  the  simple  force  and  dignity  of 
his  |>erhonnlity.  Kepresenting  and  further- 
ing the  most  progressive  thought  of  his  day, 
it  is  marked  by  none  of  that  hurry,  bustle, 
and  agitation  by  which  gnat  and  little  inno- 
vations obtain  a  foothold  among  us.  He 
stands  himself,  as  he  says  of  nature  with- 
out, «lin  a  cooler  and  purer  atmosphere," 
and  when  we,  in  our  fret  and  feverishness, 
emerge  from  the  club,  the  caucus,  or  the 
debating  society,  exclaims  in  terms  of  chas- 
tening rebuke,  ".SVi  W,  my  Utile  sir!"  In*  the 
quiet  repose  of  his  personal  character,  he  is, 
to  our  impatience,  impetuousness,  and  super- 
ficiality, a  standing  rebuke.  James  1'arton 
says,  "While  Daniel  Webster  stood  in  the 
halls    of    Congress,    New    England    always 
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considered  the  nation  safe."  And  it  has 
been  with  this  same  feeling  of  security  that 
we  have  looked  upon  social  and  literary 
America  while  Waldo  Emerson  sat  in  the 
academic  shades  of  historic  Concord. 

Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  Emer- 
son's poetry,  little  of  him  as  poet.  Miss 
Bremer  spoke  to  him  of  his  poems  and  their 
American  character,  "Oh,"  said  he, earnestly, 
"you  must  not  be  too  good-natured.  The 
poet  of  America  is  not  yet  come.  When  he 
comes,  he  will  sing  quite  differently."  The- 
odore Parker,  in  criticism  of  "Wood-notes," 
says,  "A  pine-tree  that  should  talk  like  Mr. 
Kmerson's  pine  ought  to  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  and  cast  into  the  sea."  One  English 
reviewer  looks  upon  them  in  the  light  of 
mathematics,  estimating  them  as  a  farmer 
would  the  cubical  contents  of  a  pile  of  cord- 
wood.  "Oh,"  said  he  of  the  new  book,  "it  is 
out  of  all  plumb,  my  lord,— quite  an  irreg- 
ular thing,  not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four 
corners  is  right  angle  (I  had  my  rule  and 
compass  in  my  pocket)  ;  and  for  the  poem 
(your  lordship  bade  me  look  at  it),  upon 
taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth 
of  it,  and  trying  it  at  home  on  an  exact 
scale  of  Bossuet's,  they  are  out,  my  lord,  in 
every  one  of  their  dimensions."  Hut,  bar- 
ring rhythmical  defects,  there  is  throughout 
Emerson's  verse  and  in  much  of  his  prose 
a  sublime  strain  of  poetry,  not  to  be  esti- 
mated mathematically  or  measured  by  the 
rule  and  Compass.  For  in  this  art,  when  one 
object  is  to  be  figured  under  some  other,  the 
design  is  not  to  simplify  to  the  intellect,  to 
make  explanation  to  the  understanding,  but 
to  give  wings  to  the  expansion  of  the  soul. 
Man,  with  Mr.  Emerson,  is  the  highest  fact 
of  the  universe.  He  is  the  unit  of  basis, 
the  Htarting-point  in  all  of  his  researches 
after  truth.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  figured  and  illustrated  under  the  higher 
phenomena  of  the  soul  of  man.  Nature  her- 
self is  subservient  to  him.  Nature  was 
made  for  man,  ami  not  man  for  nature. 
With  him,  the  man-child  is  the  summit  of 
creation ;  and,  though  material  nature  long 
awaited  his  coming,  still  she  only  travailed 
in  pain  until  his  birth.  David  says,  "When 
I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?"  This  is  so  in  the  song 
of  David,  but  is  not  found  in  the  verse  of 
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departed  dead.  Kmerson,  Hitting  upon  the 
buttle  fields  of  Concord,  writes  the  "In  Me- 
inorium"  lines,  while  the  remains  of  the 
brother  rest  upon  the  sunny  Isle  of  l'orto 
Kico.     lie  says: — 

"Alike  thy  memory  embalms 

That  orange  grove,  that  Isle  of  I 'alms, 

Ad<I  these  loved  hanks  whose  oak-houghs  old 

Hoot  in  the  blood  of  heroes  bold." 

With  most  |>oets,  the  orange  grove,  the  Isle 
of  l'alms,  and  the  oaks  of  historic  Concord 
would  have  embalmed  the  memory  of  the 
brother;  but  Emerson,  true  to  his  poetic  in- 
stinct, embalms  with  the  memory  of  man 
the  objects  and  wonders  of  nature. 

It  is  said  of  Tintoret,  the  painter,  that  he 
never  drew  a  line  but  what  was  a  moral  line. 
This   may  also   be   said,  and    with   greater 
emphasis,  of    Italph   Waldo  Emerson.     His 
intellectual    truth    is   identical    with    moral 
integrity.     Henry  dames,  in  his  comparison 
of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  says,  "Carlyle  is  a 
secular,  and  Emerson  a  sacred  writer."     To 
some,  his  writings  have  been  a  kind  of  Bible 
speaking  with  an  authoritative  and  a  com- 
pelling power,  appealing  to  the  soul,  irresisti- 
bly, as  sacred  truth.    I  know  not  what  litera- 
ture we  have  in  the  West  as  candidate  for 
Scriptural  honors,  unless  it  be  the  writings 
of   Emerson.     His   immortal   sentences  cer- 
tainly deserve  place  in  a  volume  of  Ethnical 
Scriptures.      What  a  "Book   of    Proverbs" 
might  be  collected  from  his  Essays!     Miss 
Bremer  says,  "Emerson  is  far  from  regard* 
ing  himself  as  a  model  of  the  Perfect  Man 
that  he  believes  the  New  World  is  destined 
to  produce."     But  shall  we  deem  it  sacrileg- 
ious to  say  that  in  himself  is  the  fulfillment 
of  his  own  prophecy?     lie  looked   for  the 
hour  when  that  Supreme  Beauty,  which  rav- 
ished the  souls  of   those  Eastern  men,  and 
chiefly  of  those  Hebrews,  and  through  their 
lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  should  speak 
ill   the    West   also,     lie   says,  "The   Greek 
and   Hebrew    Scriptures   contain    immortal 
sentences  which  have  been  bread  of  life  to 
millions ;  but  they  have  no  epical  integrity, 
are   fragmentary,   are   not   shown    in    their 
order  to  the  intellect."     What  he  claims  as 
the  defect  in  the  Creek  and  Hebrew  Script- 
ures  the  world   has   set   down    as   wanting 
in   the  writings  of    Emerson   himself.     His 
thought,  say    the    critics,   lacks   logical  se- 
quence and  continuity.     But   his   writings 
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cohere  with  a  moral  integrity  which  has 
enstamped  them  and  will  forever  set  them 
apart  as  Sacred  Truth.  With  the  Scriptural 
writers  of  old,  his  volumes  contain  "immor- 
tal sentences  which  will  always  be  bread  of 
life  to  millions." 

EMERSON'S  GIFT  OF  ELOCUTION. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  allusion  in 
print  to  Ktneraon's  gift  of  elocution,  and  yet 
no  one  who  heard  him  read  a  stanza  of  poe- 
try was  likely  to  forget  it.  lie  indulged  in 
no  elocutionary  tricks,  no  studied  intona- 
tions, but  his  voice  took  on  an  added  sonor- 
ity, the  verse  seemed  to  flow  from  his  lips 
with  a  mingled  force  and  sweetness  which 
thrilled  through  the  listener's  every  fibre. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  read  one 
evening  Mr.  Stedman's  ballad  of  "Ossawato- 
mie  Brown,"  which  was  an  especial  favorite 
of  his.  So  powerful  was  the  expression 
created  by  the  subdued  organ-tones,  the 
majesty  of  his  delivery,  and  the  heroic  ring 
with  which  he  narrated  the  stirriug  tale  and 
chanted  the  refrain,  that  I  confess  to  have 
been  then  and  since  utterly  unable  to  form  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  poem  itself.  Whether 
it  be  one  of  the  noblest  lays  ever  suug  by 
man  or  a  modest  and  unpretentious  ballad, 
I  leave  it  for  unbiased  critics  to  determine. 
For  my  part,  I  am  "glad  to  give  it  the  full 
credit  of  the  magical  effect  produced  by  its 
adequate  interpretation. — Emma  Lazarus,  in 
the  July  Century.  3  ^  * 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  EUEESON. 

W.  BtXUw  in  LtppineotFt  Magazine. 
He  took  great  pride  in  bis  own  rosea.  He 
loved  beaoty  h\  a  woman:  it  mattered  now  bo  thought* 
about  her  Intellect.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  wu  wont  to  entertain  them  in  large  numbers 
at  garden-parties  at  hi*  own  place,  on  which  occasions 
all.  ciasseirverejuivltod.    I  remember  onoa  a  swarm  of 

little  ones  hol.Hnp  highjlnka  In  his  barn  and  amualng 
themselvcH  with  little  dolla  inude  of  oorn-oobs.  mid  Kin- 
ftrs<i»  was  one  of  tlio  children,  und  enjoyed  It  more  than 
any  of  the  i  oat.  He  loved  health  and  strength  In  men, 
and  health  In  all  thing*. 

Aa  lUtirttratlug  hl»  appreciation  of  the  robust  qualities 
In  the  mule,  a  'remark  nuidn  to  me  about  his  son  struck 
roe  forcibly.  We  wore  talkimr  about  phrenology,  and  nt 
the  saiuo  time  about  the  talent  and  character  of  bin  sou 
Eddy,  to  whom  I  bad  been  giving  some  lessons  in  drawing 
when  I  said  tlmt£l  thought  he  hud  a  well  doveluped  urguu 
of  4'ombatlveuess. 

Eniei6on  replied:"  I  hope  so;  though  I  have  been 
afraid  that  ho  was  rather  deficient  in  that  roepoct 
Dowovor,  lie  ta  doing  better  now;  he  has  been  lighting 
the  street^boys  a  good  deal  lately. " 
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Ati.  Mr'.  cannot  a  man 

Be  wise  wl'liout  a  l>c«rdf 
Fiout  Kant  to  Went,  from  llemhpb*  to  Uan, 

8ar,  w«4  It  n«.-r*r  hcar't 
That  wisdom  iiukM  In  jroiitli  Im>  potton. 
Or  wit  I*  iljw  Iwfore  'Iwtu  rottvhr 

Hr  pays  t«H>  htftti  a  |>r|re 

l?*'»r  kntwledfcr  and  for  tame 
Who  jilve.  111*  Miit'WH  to  be  wl»o 

Ills  teeth  and  tx.ru  »  to  buy  a  name, 
And  crawis  ihruu.-h  life  a  paralytic; 
Tu  earn  the  pruue  of  tiurd  and  <  rule. 

lilt  hot  better  done, 

To  dine  ami  slecu  llirou  h  forty  year*, 
Ite  loved  by  few,  be  feared  by  none, 

IjhikIi  life  uwuy,  have  wine  /or  tears, 
And  tiike  the  in  .Mm  Lap  MnJuunt.-d, 
Content  that  all  we  as*  ««<  qranledl 

lint  Fate  will  n<  t  penult 

The  nerds  of  K"da  to  die. 
Nor  •ufft-r  sense  to  win  from  wit 

ItHKuerd.n  In  (he  a'.yj 
Nor  lei  us  111  Ic,  whate'er  our  pleasure, 
'i lie  world'*  llgfct  underneath  a  measure. 

(in.  then,  fcid  youth,  and  abtnc ! 

|J<>.  sai-rlhVe  to  Fame; 
Put  love,  joy.  health,  mion  the  Blirlne, 

And  life  to  fun  the  dame  I 
Thy  hapless  self- fur  pnilst's  lurter, 
And  die  to  Fame  an  honored  ui.irtyr. 


^PLY    29,    1884. 

THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM. 

Reminiscences  by  Miss  Pen  body 
and  Mix.  Cheney. 


Story  of  His  Life  as  Preacher 
and  Lecturer. 


Mr.  Manborn  on  *«  Emerson 
Among-  tls«»  Poets." 


[IPBCIAI.  DISPATCH  TO  TUB  IIKRALD.1 

Coscuitu,  July  28,  1634.    Tho  Concord  stu- 
dent* of  Emerson  are  having   umuually  Hue 
weather,  and  the    whole  company   gathered 
in  the  little  chapel  nuar  the  Orchard  House 
Are  in  excellent  spirits.     Today    was  ladies' 
day.    Two  of  Emer.on's  lady  friends,  Mia.  K. 
D.  Cheney,  who  was  one  of  the   lloston  girls 
who  became  a  member  of  hU  parish,  and  Miss 
Klizabeth  I'.  l'eabody,  who   was   his   |inpil  la 
Creek  as  early  as  IPl-i,  were  to  spoaK  of  him, 
the  one  about  his  life  and  work  in    liostoii,  the 
other  about  his  work  in  the   pulpit,  and  much 
interest  was  lell  In  lieuiiug   how   those  dlslin 
gulghed  women   would  treat  their  respective 
subjects.'    Mrs.  Cheney  is  an   uiiu?all.y   hearty 
Had  interesting  woman,  the  soul  of  fiuukiicss 
and     integrity,     one     who       never     spares 
the     word      that      concerns        the        truih. 
Miss        L'eabody        was        like        one       of 
the  scholarly  women  of  the  olden  time,  as  fcho 
sat  In  her  chair  on  tho  platform,  Jier  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  tho  inspiration  of  the 
hour,  her  snow  white   curls    partially   con- 
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cealed  by  a  covering  of  lace,  and  her  brow 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  intellectual  IMo 
which  Is  now  near  Its  honored  close.  Mho  was 
to  lecture  on  one  of  her  dearest  f  riends.and  her 
address,  an  abstract  of  which  will  bo  found 
below,  was  rich  and  strong  in  the  portrayal 
Of  traits  In  Emerson  which  no  one  remembers 
•O  Well  as  the.  It  was  delivered  standing,  with 
a  clear,  strong  robe,  and  with  a  graceful  elo- 
cution which  few  use  in  better  ways,  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  and  most  Intense 
Interest,  not  moro  for  what  she  said  than  for 
the  fact  that  this  old  lady,  long  past  her  7utb 
year,  was  speaking. 

A.  Nketchy  l»«i»er 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  her  subject  not  admit- 
ting of  exact  or  very  doflnito  treatment,  but 
the  following  condensed  abstract  of  hur  lect- 
ure will  indicate  tho  points  wlttch  she  clriofly 
made:  Emerson,  though  not  born  in  lloston, 
was  reafly  a  Boston  boy,  and  grow  up  with 
the  Common  for  his  playground  uud  the  Latin 
School  ns  his  academical  home.  His  vouth 
was  posited  in  a  pursuit  or  groat  commercial 
activity,  and  his  Imagination  was  fed  on  the 
great  historical  memories  of  that  time.  Tho 
pcoplo  were  divided  Into  two  parties,  so  that, 
as  Emerson  afterward  said,  "one  party  had 
the  best  Ideas  and  tho  other  tho  best  men.  *  An 
orphan  boy,  much  und<jr  tho  Influence  of  wiso 
and  sweet"  women,  Emerson  was  not 
bound      to     follow     a     father's     party     In 

fiolilics,  but  he  was  not  unobservant  of 
lie  spirit  of  the  times.  More  than  any  elty 
on  this  continent  be  found  lloston  a  uniting 
centre  for  a  largo  and  intelligent  population. 
All  over  New  England,  men  have  sala,  as  Em- 
erson wrote  to  Carlylo:  "lam  spending  tho 
summer  in  the  country,  but  my  addross  is 
lloston."  Everett's  uiul  Channing't  preach* 
ing  hud  a  (Treat  charm  for  his  youth.  Dr.' 
Channtng  did  much  to  shape  his  tastes  for 
oratory.  Though  his  discourses  wore  not  un- 
like those  of  Uuckinlnster  and  Channing,  tho 
great  splr.t  within  them  was  felt  to  bo  in  har- 
mony with  him,  while  it  was  clear  that  "Cod 
had  let  loose  a  thinker  upon  the  planet.". 
When  the  expanding  life  within  him  com. 
polled  'him  to   give  Up  the  form   of    publio 

1>rayor  and  the  celebration  of  the 
.ord's  supper,  a  general  discussion 
was  aroused  throughout  .the  city.  I 
remember  as  a  schoolgirl  listening  to  the 
comments  of  my  dressmaker  on  "the  minis- 
tor  who  did  not  go  Into  tho  pulpit 
In  the  spirit  of  prayer.  When  ho  abandoned 
the  ministry,  many  who  had  enjoyed  his  dis- 
courses found  the  loss  irreparable.  Many 
years  ago  I  read  the  MH.  notes  of  bis  sormons 
taken  by  a  woman  whoso  life  ho  helped  to 
fashion,  and  her  daughter  used  to  oherisb  the 
memory  of  one  of  his  parochial  visits,  when 
ke  took  hur  on  his  lap*  and  *  ho  wed  her  toe  bar. 
berry  blossom,  and  how  its  stamens  sprang  up 
at  the  touch  of  a  pin  or  an  Insect  lie  used  to 
frcijuent 

The  Old  American  House 
In  Hanover  street,  and  would  shut  himself  up' 
there  to  finish  a  lecture  which  he  was  o  de- 
liver in  town.  When  he  removed  to  Concord, 
bo  did  not  leave  lloston.  From  the  time  that 
he  began  his  first  course  of  lectures  In  lloston, 
a  circle  of  friends  and  disciples  found  In  his 
words  their  highest  Intellectual  and 
spiritual     enjoyment.      A     moderato   .  sized 

roeia  or  ball  was  always  filled 
with  an  earnest  and  cultivated  audionce. 
The  same  faces  might  be  seen  week  after 
week,  and  when  almost  for  the  last  time  he 
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thank  God  for  tho  sun,  the  moon  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  lie  greatly  enjoyed  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  aUo  the  Saturday  Club, 
where  he  met  men  whose  occupations  went 
different  from  his  own.  When  the  New  Eng- 
land  Woinon'rt  Club  was  formed,  ho  was  at 
once  made  an  honorary  member.  Ono  part 
Of  Boston  for  many  years  liked  to 
tnub  him,  but  what  Emerson  thought 
of  Boston  In  mora  important  than 
whtt  Boston  thought  of  him.  Emerson's 
"Boston  parish"  never  socoded  from  him.  Ho 
liked  the  distinct  pcic-onalily  of  the  people  as 
much  as  he  liked  his  own.  Ill  word  watt  al- 
ways sought  and  heeded  In  ovt  groat  crisis, 
ana,  If  his  quiet  mnnnors  and  scholarly  habits 
kept  him  from  the  excitement  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  was  always  squarely  on  the  side  of 
right  and  freedom.  "As  if  every  sune  man 
were  not  an  abolitionist!"  ho  said  on  the  out- 
rage against  Charles  Sumner.  This  speech, 
made  in  Concord,  and  recalled  at  tho  death  of 
Sumner,  deserves  to  be  placed  beside  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  and  Burke  for  the  condensed 
power  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  for  its  Influ- 
ence in  changing  the  minds  of  men.  flu  loved 
the  English  blood  and  speech,  yet  he  wua 
rattier  a  Greek  than  an  Englishman.  It  was 
the  Greek  blended  with  the  Puritan.  Mr. 
Cheney's  lecture  was  replete  with  many  other 
points  and  anecdotes,  and  closed  with  his 
poem  on  tho  "Boston  Tea  J'arty  of  1770." 

HIIuM  Penbody 
'then  addressed  the  company  as  follows:  I 
think  Mr.  Kmerson  was  always  pre- 
eminently the  preacher,  but  as  much,  If  not 
more,  out  of  the  pulpit  than  in  It  It  was,  one 
may  say,  a  fact  of  his  preb'xlstence.  His  an- 
cestors for  eight  generations  were  preachers, 

and  Sir  Peter  Bulkeley  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  them.  All  the  Kmerson  brothers 
intended  to  be  ministers,  and  had  the  serious 
and  eieva;ed  spirit  of  that  profession.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  182*2, 
when  1  took  a  few  private  lessons  from  him  in 
Greek.  He  had  just  been  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University.  Both  of  us  were  very  shy, 
he  19  and  1  18,  and  we  did  not  get  into  a  chat- 
ting acquaintance,  but  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  study  table,  not  lifting  our  eyes  from 
the  books.  We  were  quite  too  much 
afraid  of  each  other  to  engage  in  general  con- 
versation. Afterward  I  sent  for  his  bill.  Ho 
came  with  his  cousin,  the  late  George  .11.  Em- 
erson, to  say  mat  he  had  no  bill,  for  he  found 
lie  could  teach  me  nothing.  Protected  by  his 
cousin's  presence,  he  ventured  to  speak  freely, 
and  ooured  out  quite  a  stream  of  eloquence  In 

E  raise  of  Everett's  oratory,  of  which  I  found 
Jm  as  great  ah  admirer  as  i  waa.    Then  our 

acquaintance  lapsed  10  years.  I  never  heard 
him  preach  while  I  was  settled  in  Boston.  My 
attention  was  llrst  drawn  to  him  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  preached  the  sermon 
on  tho  "Lord's  Supper."  Dr.  Channing 
was  struck  with  his  profound  sincerity,  and 
said  that  he  expected  great  things  of  him  In 
tho  future.  Dr.  Channlng  thought  as  Emerson 
did,  that  one's  own  intellect  ami  conscience, 
used  reverently  were  tho  best  leaders  of  tho 
spirit  of  man  Into  communion  with  God.  I 
cainc  to  know  him  again  immediately  "ufter  his 
return  to  Europe,  and  llrst  heard  him  preach 
a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr  Samp- 
son, his  intimate  friend.  From  this  time  forth 
1  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  hear  him 
Preach.  I  am  ready  to  nlllrni  that  his  ser- 
mons were  all  as  truly  as  transcendental  as 
auv  of  hie  later  lectures  and  writings  in  prose 
■nd  voice.    They  arc 

But  a  Vnrlcd  F.xnrf  talon  - 
of  his  later  thought.  Comparing  his  two  dis- 
courses, tho  Divinity  Hall  address  of  1SS8 
with  the  ono  entitled  "The  Preacher"  in  1SS0— 
*0  years  apart—It  is  clear  that,  from  flr«t  to 
!*«ti  ha  never  shut  In  his  vision  of  tho  living 
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God  to  tho  limitations  of  lilt  own  or  eny  other 
Individual  conception.  He  behoved  In  tha 
Buprfmacy  of  the  moral  sentiment  In  Hint 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  realized  tho  divinity  that  r» 
In  alt  men,  the  divinity  that  first  appears  a* 
the  moral  sentiment  Once,  returning  with  him 
to  Concord  from  East  l-extiiscton,  whore  ho 
was  supplying  the  pulpit  1  repeated 
tno  remark  of  mi  unconsciously  wise 
and  pious  woman  of  tho  congregation, 
who,  in  reply  to  my  question  why  thov 
old  not  settle  hu  eminent  preacher 
whom  Mr.  Emerson  had  sent  In  his  stead  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  "Oh,  Mis*  Peabody," 
her  words  were,  "wo  are  verv  slmplo  people 
here.  Wo  cannot  understand  anvbodv  but 
Mr.  Emerson."  "There  is  a  field  Torn  transcen- 
dental!*!,' I  said  playfully,  thinking  ho  would 
laugh.  Hut  ho  did  not  laugh.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  un  accent  almost  pathetic,  he  re- 
plied: "If  1  had  not  pocu  cut  off 
untimely  In  tho  pulpit,  perhaps  1  might 
have  made  something  of  tho  soriiion," 
"It  is  evident  from  this  attentive  I<oxlngton 
audience,"  1  said,  "that  vim  have  already 
made  something  of  the  sermon."  "Did  you1 
observe,"  he  replied,  "that  row  of  venerable, 
earnost  faces  of  old  men  who  but  just  In  front 
or  tho  platform.  It  would  be  rather  dlMcult 
to  bo  frivolous  when  speaking  to  them;  but  In 
the  back  part  of  tho  hall  wore  some  young 
men  turnlnir  over  tho  leaves'  of  a  hvinn  book. 
No  preacher  can  bo  satlslicd  with  himself 
when  ho  leaves  any  of  his  audience  at  leisure 
to  turn  over  tho  leaves  of  a  hymn  book." 
"That  is  a  high  standard,"  I  replied;  and  soon, 
he  added,  in  a  livelier  tono:  "Henceforth  the 
lyceum  clialr  must  bo  my  pulpit.  .  Tho  word  of 
moral  truth  makes  ono  of  any  place."  And 
wo  both  fell  into  silence  for  the  remainder  of 
our  drive.  Much  must  be  omitted  In  thin 
sketch  of  Miss  Poubody's  lecture,  but  some  of 
her 

memories  of  Ills  SayDajcB 

aro  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  Once  he  re 
marked:  "Whoever  would  preach  Christ 
truly  in  theso  times  must  say  nothing  about 
him."  This  remark  let  me  Into  the  deep  se- 
cret of  his  method  at  once,  but  whether  Mr, 
Kmerson  is  to  bo  followed  bv  others  In  this 
severe  motliod  of  or;  aching  tho  Christ  by  de 

vout  silence  Is  a  question.  1  hoard  him  once 
eay  to  Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson :  "I  fool  myself 
to  be  in  tho  midst  of  a  truth  1  to  not 
comprehend,  but  that  comprehend**  '.me." 
Miss  Peubody  then  quoted  his  poetry  ,  evi- 
dence of  his  utteranco  by  tiro,  and  cfc  1  her 
very  remarkable  essay  with  theso  woi  >:  "It 
seems  to  mo  thai  I  um  not  Irruvor  it,  but 
reverent,  when  I  say  of  him  that  'ho  t  leached 
with  authority,'  and  all  tho  more  bocauso  'not 
as  tho  scribes.'"  A  brief  conversation  fol- 
lowed, but  almost  nothing  new  was  said.  The 
two  lecturus  had  occupied  two  hours. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Y.  18.  Sanborn  gave  a 
delightful  lecture  on  "Emerson  Among  the 
Pouts."  He  said:  1  wish  to  spoak  of  Emer- 
son as  a  poet,  and  something  more.  Ho  know 
and  tested  high  poetry,  not  so  much  by  a  criti- 
cal faculty  and  study  as  by  native  inspira- 
tion and  appreciation.  Tho. great  poets  ad- 
dressed him  as  ouo  of  themselves.  Had  he 
never  written  aline  of  verse,  ho  would  havo 
been  a  poet.  Ho  had  the  threefold  unity 
of  insight,  expression  and  will  even  more 
than  Wordsworth,  or  Victor  Hugo,  or  oven 
Goethe.  That  force  of  purity  of  will  which 
give  Milton  the  preeminence  among  English 
poets  was  a  quality  no  loss  marked  In.  Emer- 
son. Tho  parallel  between  Emerson  and  Mil- 
ton is  strengthened  by  Emerson's  description 
of  him  In  tho  North  American  Hovlcw  in  1833, 
in  an  article  in  which  ho  unconsciously  de- 
scribed himself.  His  prose,  like  Milton's, 
is  the  prose  of  a  poet  "Not  tho  stylo  alone, 
but  tho  argument  also,  is  poetic''  "Great 
poets  oro  to  bo  Judged  by  the  frame  of  tho 
mlud  they  induce. "    M  r.  Sanborn  claimed  that 
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JULY    31,    1884 
THE  EMERSON  SYMPOSIUM 


Discussion  of  Emerson  from  tiio 
Frencii  Point  of  View. 


The  Relations  Oetween  Em- 
erson and  Thoreau. 


G.  W.  Coolie  on  JEuicrsou'a 
Views  of  Natloiiulaty. 


(FROM  OUK  SfKCIAL  COftitKSPONDKNT.l 

Concord,  July  30, 18S4.  East  evening  the 
school  of  philosophy  was  favored  with  a  lect- 
ure in  French  on  Emerson  by  M.  Hone  dc 
Poyen  Belleisle.  An  abstract  ot  the  lecture  is 
here  given:  After  a  few  words  of  introduc- 
tion, the  speaker  said  that  he  might  express 
his  opinions  of  Emerson  in  a  few  words.  Km- 
«Mp3J»e__6ald,  is  a  po^tj_.biit_we_nced^  not 
" hej^e^c^pjre^hTnrwTTh  other  poets,  or  Inquire- 
what  he  has  not  domToF'wiiat  nernight  have 
done.  The  simplest  and  surest  method  of  crit- 
icism, when  we  are  studying  a  poet,  is  first 
to  find  out  what  was  his  general  concep- 
tion of  his  art,  and  then  to"  inquire  how 
nearly  he  came  up  to  it.  In  the  case  or  Emer- 
son, the  first  Dart  of  the  inquiry  is  easy,  for  in 
bis  essays  he  has  more  than  once,  at  consider- 
able length,  expressed  his  view  with  regard  to 
poetry.  Man  placed  in  the  universe  amid  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  the  ceaselessly  renewed 
manifestations  of  activity  on  the  part  of  his 
kind,  has  at  first  a  feeling  of  infinite  diversity. 
The_j>oet'it  the  man  who,  endowed  with  an 
Wight  deeper  than  that  of  tho  rest  ot  man. 
M"fl«Jgonetratos  thoao  appearances, ~tETt 
VirTolyTina-  discovers  behind  thlaTuTfa^T. 
diversity  a  fundamental  unity.  The  more 
nearly  he  approaches  this  central  point  where 
sll  unites,  tho  greater  will  he  bo  as  a  poet 
Hut  what  will  be  Emerson's  place  among  tho 
Po«tsy  It  will  be  amid  the  fl-st  and  the 
freatest  His  poetry  belongs  ,  to  that  olass 
which    blond*    with    religion    itsolf.    If,   as 

*'th!?e3L!ia,d!  fe  hoad  '»  wmetlme* 
?l.ntf,icl0UtlH.'  ""MS?.1  ar«  always  firmly 
*  *n*5d  on  the  eartBTj  JIo   makes  the   most 

vTn27,a,nd  l™^*™™  of  hi.  reason.  »" 
!W  "  t«  every  deserving  object,  for  his 
,ViUM<!A0t0nly./e,1*r,0U8'  b"t«»*o  profoundly 
o*Sh,C-  AHy  u,w  word  "Philosophic," 
owever,  wedo  not  meun  the  same  thing  as 

hit  u.aoli  doe••  8nrt  wo  ">ay  roadlly  grant 
"at  Emerson  was  neither  poet  nor  phllosopiier 

Win.  onf'*i.i  *>  E°  has  n,)l  tho  constructive 
ih«  1  °l  l  ,a,t0>  Kant  or  hplnoza.  Uut  Is  I*. 
ho  constructive  genius  of  these  groat  men 
that  has  won  them  our  admiration  f  For  my 
JhmVL8'"  ratuer  ,nci'ned  to  think  that  they 
maltlr!  PS»llt,on«  th«y  h«ve  *«lned  among  the 
master*  of  human  thought  not  to  their  con- 
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structions,  which  now  lie,  more  or  less,  in 
ruins,  but  to  the 

Beauty  of  Their  Ideas, 

to  their  depths,  to  the  fruitful  impulse  which 
they  have  imparted  to  tho  human  mind.  If  con- 
structive genius  be  the  essential  condition  of 
philosophers,  we  must  withhold  this  title  from 
Emerson,  and  call  him  thinker,  sage,  seer,  and 
he  will  be  the  same  for  us. 

Emerson  Is  not  a  metaphysician,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  required  to  fathom  his 
views  regarding  the  nature  of  God.  Does  ho 
believe  in  a  personal  God?  His  affirmations 
are  broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  the 
meaning  which  we  are  Inclined  to  accept. 
"Self-existence  Is  the  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Jlelng,"  and,  as  Mr.  G.  \V.  Cooke  has  remarked, 
it  would  he  unfair  to  limit  Emerson's  idea  of 
divinity  to  what  he  says  about  God.  Ills  notions 
of  the  soul  rest  upon  his  notion  of  God,  and 
he  novecior  one  moment  separates  these  two 
ideas.  Ulis  conception  of  the  soul  necessitates 
belief  In  the  existence  of  God  as  a  supreme  in- 
telligence—a  soul  which  thinks  can  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  an  essenco  which  thinks 
not;  a  soul  that  has  confidence  in  Itself  cannot 
sink  itself  in  an  ocean  of  life.  Nature  is  the 
symbol  of  universal  mind.  It  is  the  work  of 
God.  and  Its  appearances  have  no  reality  but 
in  him.  What  he  says  of  language  appears  to 
me  specially  interesting,  and  1  find  therein  the 
very  definition  of  his  poetry,  a  definition  which 
may  be  formulated  thus :  "i'oelry  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  spiritual  fact  by  a  natural  sym- 
bol." The  poet  takes  boss e's^lon  of  all  nature, 
and  uses  it  to  express  his  thoughts.  Ho  g{vcs 
-  a  voice  tu  every  creature,  and  makes  the  uni- 
verse one  boundless  trope.  "Imagination,*' 
he  says,  "may  be  defined  as  the  use  which  rea- 
son makes  of  the  external  world,"  and  he  calls 
Shakespeare  to  witness,  speaking  of  his  mar 
vellou6  sonnets  with  contagious  enthusiasm. 
In  speaking  of  Emerson's  stylo,  the  lecturer 
said:  Mr.  John  Burroughs  says  that  great 
writers  have  two  ways  of  exhibiting  their  style 
— first,  In  conception  and  design,  and  sccond«dn 
the  finite  treatment.  He  recognizes  that  Euior- 
son  possesses  the  second  quality  to  its  full  ex* 
tent,  and  that  nothing  is  comparable  to  the 
perfection  of  his  phraseology";  but  seems  to 
conclude  that  he  lacks  the  first  qualities.  I 
aui  of  a  different  opinion^  although  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  find  in  Emerson's  works  a 
conception  and  a  design  such  as  arc  exhibited 
in  a  painter's  or  composer's  work  of  art.  I 
still  discover  In  them  a  real  unity,  which  is 
deeper  still,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
uniform  and  constant  tendenev  of  his  thoughts ; 
a  unity  of  aim  which  I  may  then  express.  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  more  felicitous  when  he  ap- 

Elled  to  Emerson  the  famous  saying  of  Ht. 
cuve,  who  speaks  of  the  great  poet  not  as 
one  who  lias  done  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  academic  perfection?  but  as  one  who  sug- 
gests most,  who  exists,  fecundates,  leaves 
niucn  to  be  guessed  mid  filled  up.  This  is 
what  Emerson  does.  The  lecturer  closed  by 
reading  In  French  one  of  his  own  sonnets. 

_  ■  Ekjomoji  »ad  Thoreau.  . 
|  Tb!s"ir.arain3  there  wai  disappointment  ,att 
•round.  Mr;  William  E.  Channlng  had  gone 
«2f to  Koston,  as  ts-hls  wont,  without  furnish- 
ins  either  an  essay  on  "Emerson's  Genius"  or 
nn  explanation  for  not  doing  so.  Mr.  San- 
bom's  explanation  that  Mr.  Cbannlng  never 
read  In  public  at  all,  or  had  not  for  20  years, 
hardly  satisfied  thoso  who  had  oome  expressly 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  eccentrlo  gentleman, 
but  he  took  the  best  roveuge  possible  under 
the  circumstances  by  reading  from  a  volumo 
of  Mr.  Channing's  almost  unknown  poems  his 
beautiful  tributes  to  Emerson,  when  few  had 
discovered  the  genius  that  was  In  him.  These, 
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tsbllsh  a  career.  He  tried  literature  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  railed.  Then  he  came 
and  feared  his  lot  with  Emernon,  looked  after 
hit  garden,  his  woodland,  and  lived  In  hU 
family.  Leaving  Emerson's  house  In  1340,  he 
went  to  bis  htit  In  Walden.  The  trees  were 
cut  by  Cbanning.  Alcott  and  Thoreau  and 
Emerson  looked  on  and  assisted,  lie  stayed 
in  this  huft  till  Emerson  went  to  England 
In  October,  1847,  when  In  his  absence  he  took 
charge  of  his  home  and  outside  affairs. 
Again,  Miss  1'cabody  took  up  the  thread  of 
the  conversation:  Emerson  felt  when  his 
brother  Charles  died  that  he  must  be  what 
Charles  had  been  in  Concord,  and  Thoreau 
gradually  took  the  place  of  Charles  in  the 
boucehold.  Emerson  dwelt  with  his  ideas, 
and  gave  but  little  attention  to  affairs.  One 
day  when  I  was  there  a  load  of  wood  came, 
and  he  was  asked  where  It  should  be  thrown 
off,  Emerson  came  through  the  room  where 
I  was  and  said:  "I  must  sec  to  those  things 
as  If  they  were  real." 

Or.  Harris  then  took  up  a  different  point. 
It*  wished  to  present  Emerson's  relation  to 
the  orientalists,  his  idea  of  sin,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  oriental  philosophy-  This  he  did 
by  reading  the  two  poems,  "Uriel"  and 
"Brahma,"  and  a  section  from  the  lecture  on 
"Pfato,"  and  comparing  them  with  the  "Bha- 
f  avad-Glta,"  from  which  he  read  the  llluo. 

trativo  passages.  This  was  an  Interesting,  but 
Bot  a  reportable  process.   Ehoy  brought  oat 

I  T&e  Idea  off  Falsa 

to  the  experience  of  the  full  lifo  of  thefhu- 
man  being,  and  also  set  forth  how.  Emorsoa 
had  extracted*  his  optimism  from  oriental 
thought   This  closed  the  morning  session. 

This  evening  Rev.  Ueorgo  W.  Cook  of  Ded- 
ham  gave  the  anal  lecture  of  tho  Emerson 
work  on  "Emerson's  View  of  Nationality."  It 
waa  an  emphatic  statement  of  Emerson's  re- 
lation to  what  ik  creative  In  American-  litora* 
ture,  as  contrasted  with  his  cosmopolitan  eyin. 
patliles.  The  following  Is  a  brief  extracts 
Emerson  was  at  the  same  time  an  American 
and  a  cosmopolitan.  An  American  by  Inhori". 
tauce,  love  and  genius,  he  belongs  to  tho 
whole  world  by  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies, 
ht»  faith  in  the  groat  thoughts  of  all  tlmos  and 
5,,e"»  *«Jd  his  confidence  in  the  individual  souL 

ii 1 1  *  ,n  the  soul  was  such,  that  he  was 
willing  to  omit  no  one  from  the  high  promise 
P'  nuuianlty.  Hut  nothing  was  dearer  to  him 
inau  the  advancement  or  his  own  country, 
and  to  this  subject  he  often  returned, 
in  his  remarkable  papers  on  "An 
American  Scholar,"  he  said:  "Let 
us  bo  Americans,  take  new  guides 
•nd  explore  tlio  present."  In  his  latest  appeal 
to  his  countrymen  on  "The  Fortunes  ofthe 
Kepublic,"  he  once  more  asserted  his  convic- 

II  iV1  we  are  to  t,U8t  tho  ever  fruitful  now. 
He  wuhed  to  see  America  a  benefactor  such 
a*  no  country  ever  was,  hospitable  to  all  na- 
lions.  As  the  literal y  interpreter  of  America, 
iu  can  be  ino*t  clearly  understood  In  relation 
to  ul*  humanitarian  and  political  convictions, 
in  the  doctrine  of  individuality  is  tho  explana- 
tion of  all  his  other  theories.  What  is  the 
irreatest  Inlluence  in  developing  the  literary 
activities  of  the  nation,  creating  the  truest 
poetry  and 

The  Most  Perfect  Artl 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  sources  of 
literary  creation.  Emerson  said,  "Give  me 
Insight  into  today."  Mr.  Arnold  presents  the 
other  theory  of  large  and  free  classical  culture. 
One  theory  Is  Investigating  and  creative,  the 
other  depressing  and  destructive.  Emerson 
foe' to  nature  and  Is  Independent  lie  voiced 
tiie  desire  felt  tor  literary  freedom.  lie' 
uoxan  to  create  a  distinctive  literature  about 
isu,  and  this  literature  came  with  the  fresh 
conception  of  man's  place  In  nature,  and  with 
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a  truer  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  Much  of  the  highest  literature 
of  the  present  hour  In  EngiapV 
and  America  Is  beautiful  without  but  full  'if 
doubt  and  weariness  within.  That  literature 
Is  great  which  is  the  product  of  great  living.. 
The  times  when  the  faces  of  men  have  Men 
turned  wholly  toward  the  oast  have  not  been 
those  of  literary  faithfulness.  No  one  could 
more  clearly  recognize  than  Emerson  has  done 
that  literature  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  life. 
Ho  did  not  see  in  America  that  original  life 
which  he  greatly  desired  should  be  developed 
among  us.  He  was  himself  a  diligent  student 
of  literature.  He  loved  books  and  knew  how 
to  use  them.  Ho  also  knew  how  to  assimilate 
the  thoughts  of  other  men  Into  his  own 
lile  blood.  ,  These  seemingly  antagonistic 
tendencies  in  Emerson  were  in  reality  quite 
in  burmony  with  one  another.  'He  scorned 
Imitations  for  the  t>amo  reason  that  he  loved 
original  thought.  His  delight  in  the  great 
books  grew  from  the  same  root  as  his  faith  in 
tho  now  ond  here.  Ho  went  to  tho  literary 
masters  for  the  Quickening  of  heart  and  mind. 
He  felt  tho  need  of  liberating  the  human  spirit 
from  tho  bondage  of  oppressive  forms.  He 
wished  to  do  for  America  what  losing  did 
for  Oermany,  to  throw  off  the  intluenco  of 
ideals 

Wot  In  Accordance  with  the  taeuSuM 

of   his  own  country.    Tho  men  of  letters  of 

tne  Elizabethan  era  absorbed  what  was  best 

or  suited  their  purpose  in  the  literature  ol 

other  lands  and  times;  and  this  has  been  '.rut 

of  other  great  literary  epochs.    These  tujnu 

meats  of  national  genius  Emerson' recogn  zed 

but  he  did  not  see  what  Is  tho  true  influenc* 
of  the  past  upon  the  present.  Ue  did  not  havi 
the  capacity  to  clcarlv  realize  that  the  na« 

may  serve  to  the  Individual  tho  cauie  oSoi 
which  tho  world  monumen: :a  do  to  nations  and 
Ages,  lie  did  not  see,  what  ta  even  more  Im- 
portant, that  genuine  literary  productive- 
ness must  be  tho  growth  of  the  impulses 
of  the  present.  Emerson's  faith  In  America* 
Is  justltfcd  whether  wo  trust  in  the  capacities 
of  tho  Individual  soul,  or  our  expectation. 

frows  from  the  prouiises  of  a  new  civilization. 
f  his  anticipations  were  In  any  degree  correct, 
the  literature  representing  America  will  have 
In  It  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
recognitions  of  man  whenever  and  however 
found,  trust  in  tho  powers  of  nature  and  of 
the  mind,  and  un  abiding  conviction  that 
tho  life  of  the  world  is  that  of 
spiritual  intelligence.  Such  forces  as 
these,  working  in  a  virgin  soil,  should 
produce  epics  and  dramas  and  histories  not 
lets  groat,  but  truer  than  any.  the  past  has 
given  us.  Genius  will  litly  slmr  the  now  oarth 
and  tho  new  people.    A  nation  that  would -lie 

f treat  must  not  trust  to  what  other  people 
iwvo  done  and  believed.  America  has  two 
Ideas  that  stand  out  distinctly,  individuality 
and  freedom.  These  national  qualities  are  In 
the  mind  and  writings  of  Emerson.  They 
represent  the  thought  that  linds 

lUoiit  Coustaut  ICxpreaalon 
In  his  poems,  addresses  and  essays,  and  kindle 
his  eloquent  Ideas  about  tho  future  of  man. 
kind.  National  and*  cosmopolitan  is  the 
American  ho  belloved  in.  When  the  new  na* 
tional  spirit,  based  on  tho  idea  of  individual. 
Ity,  freedom  and  common  humanity,  has  been 

fully  developed,  it  will  take  up  the  past  of 
mankind  and  Interpret  it  in  harmony  with  its 
own  ideals.  A  view  of  nationality  which 
recognizes  the  distinctive  American  type  as 
essential,  and  which  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the 
race,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Emerson 
It  Is  not  cosmopolitan  In  the  munner  of  sou><> 
of  his  predecessors,  who  teach  tho  nation 
nothing,  but  makes  the  Idea  of  a  universal 
humanity   the  very  centre  of   his  conception 
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taught  afterwards,  except  from  the  pub- 
Ik-  platform.  Il«  vfonld  gladly  have 
uceepted  a  position  ns  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric at  llarvurd,  hut  the  Invitation  never 
came.  He  was  not  considered  a  man  of 
marked  ability  as  compared  with  his  two 
brothers  who  died  In  their  youth.  Ills 
young  wlf*i  also  died  early,  hl9  health 
w«s  poor,  and,  though  he  had  somo  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher,  all  ended  In  his  going 
to  Concord  to  reside,  and  In  making  It 
bis  home  thereafter. 

DH.    PAItftO**    O*     KttfrlllflO* 

To  th*  Kdltnr  of  the  Trannrrlpt : 

An  today   In   the  one   hundredth   annlver- 
■ary  of  our  groat  poet-prophet's  blnh.  will 
you  kindly  find  loom  In  your  columns  for  a 
remarkable    j  wm    written     by    nur    friend 
Thomas  William   1'arsons  on    Kmerson?     " 
Is  unique  and  has  been  greatly  udmlr 
lomf  of  Emerson's  friends  who  have 
It.      It    was    given    me    by    Mrs.    Jan 
Fields.      II    was   said    by    her   to    be    i 
llshed.      I    Included    It    with    other 
ll«hcd   poems   of   1'arsons   which    I    h 
good  fortune  to  possess  In  a   paper  \ 
for  the  Century  Magazine  for  Octobei 
Dr.  Oliver   Wendell    Holmes   wrote   tli 
lowing  letter  to   Dr.   I'arsws  after  re; 
his  memorial  poem  to  Emerson: 
My  Dear  Dr.   Parsons: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  In  print  again, 
for  you  nre  like  one  of  those  rare  birds  that 
now  and  then  lights  on  one  of  our  New 
England  trees,  gives  us  a  short,  sweet  sonx 
and  then  takes  to  his  wings. 

It  Is  a  beautiful  tribute  you  pay  to  our 
New  England  poet-prophet.  My  version  of 
work  (which  I  read  before  the  Historical 
Society)  may  differ  In  some  respects  from 
yours,  but  It  agrees  In  many,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  found  your  sweet  voice  again  on 
so  noble  a  subject.  Always  truly  yours, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

1   will  send   you  tonforrow  a  copy   of  the 

fine  poem  thai  Dr.    H  times  refers  to  In   his 

letter  to  Parsons.     The  other  poem  which   I 

Inclose  It  aeems  to  me  Is  eminently  worthy 

of  Parsons,  and  as  so  few   people  know  It, 

may   I   ask  of  you   the   favor  of  a   place   In 

today's  Transcript?      If    Dr.    Parsons    were 

1    living   wo    most    certainly   should    hear   his 

"sweet  voice"   today   In  a   tribute  to  one  of 

l    the  greatest    men    that   America   has   given 

n   to  the  world. 

M  Altl  A    8.    PORTKR 

May  V!&. 

RECENT  DEATHS 


A     I1ALCHTER    Ojt    BMERKOX 

>IU«  Ellen  Tooker/t'.mernon  Died  This 
MornlitK  «t  thf/llome  of  Her  MUter 
In    Milton         / 

Miss  Ellen  .^Tucker  Emerson,  oldest 
•laiiKhter  of  lljilph  Waldo  and  Lldlan  Jack- 
son Kmemonf  died  this  morning  at  the  home 
of  her  slHt/V.  Mrs.  William  H,  Forbes.  In 
Milton,     ^he  had  been  In   falling  health   for 
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r>ntlis,  and  a  Southern  trip  failed 
wo  tho  hoped-for  Improvement  In 
ulltion  While  her  deHlne  was  not 
ipanlod  With  severo  physical  pain, 
suffered  great  discomfort.  Miss  Etner- 
slnce  tho  death  of  her  father, 
continued  tip  to  within  tho  past 
few  monthe  to  occupy  tho  Emerson  house 
'on  Lexington  street  in  Concord.  She  had 
for  many  years  been  active  In  the  offices  of 
th«  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  In  Con- 
cord, and  whs  a  teacher  In  Its  Sunday 
school.  Her  sweetness  and  gentleness  ami 
her  benign  countenaneo  greatly  endeared 
her  to  all  who  ever  came  In  contact  with 
her,  and  her  loss  has  caused  deep  and  sin- 
cere mourning  among  all  classes  In  Con- 
cord. When  the  newa  of  her  death  was  re- 
ceived In  Concord  this  morning  tho  church 
bell  was  tolled.  Ml  as  Emerson  was  a  na- 
tive of  Concord  and  had  nearly  completed 
her  seventieth  year.  Khe  Is  survived  ' 
her  sister  and  her  brother,  Dr.  VS 
"\V.    Emerson,    of    Concord. 


EMERSON 

He  was  our  Socrates— nay,  he  was  more, 
Our  bee-lipped  Plato,  such  a  potent  spell 
Was  In  his  winged  or  his  written  lore. 
The  freshness  of  our  land  was  on  hla  brow, 
For    when    he    stood    In    England    with    his 

peers. 
They   said;     This    man    is    modern,    and    of 

now. 
Yet  among  us  he  rather  seemed  nntlque; 
For    when    we   met    him    In    the    street,    we 

thought 
There  's  one  of  Plutarch's  men!     There  goes 

a  Greek! 

Thomas  William  Parbonb 


SANBORN  ON  EMERSON 


"Sage    of    Concord"      Praises 
J^5tw  \G  Philosopher 

Universal fty    oi    Mind   Compared    to 
Shakspeare 

Light    on    His    Genius    Through 
"Journal" 


"Aunt  Mary"  Said  to  Have  Been   Religious 
Guide 


Frank  B.  Sapborn  of  Concord  address- 
ed the  Emerson  Society  In  the  Public  Li- 
brary hall  this  afternoon.  His  paper 
Consisted  largely  of  comments  on  "The 
Early  Journals  and  Letters  of  Emerson," 
which  the  speaker  called  "the  most  Im- 
portant publication  In  America  during 
the   year   Just   closed."      This   was   so,   he 
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tennlal  Address  at  Coin^rd  in  IMS.  and 
the  little  volume  #jatt!IM*fl  'Nature.'  pub- 
lished   In    18JTO. 

"The  assured  tonft,  'Jibe  ifaclJe  mastery 
of  phrase.  wblcSa  thm®  work*  display,  are 
all  foreshadowed  mm®  exptoDned  by  Ms 
earlier  utterarac*®  ilw  Ms  restless  and  In- 
valid perOwiS  ©if  y.0«2itM«j8  Baa*,  "which  thesa 
volumes  rover,  T©  cronuecl  iliiwalllldisinn. 
restlessness  and  rasia&lisifM  awnWaton 
with  the  maStBir©  Ena»ira©n,  a*  ttlfee  worJd 
knew  him  sifter  1838,  or  even  as  Carlylo 
found  him  in  Scotland,  in  1883.  seems  al- 
most absurd;  yet  here  are  the  evidences 
of  their  earlier  presence  In  his  growing 
and  far-reaching,  spirit. 

•  me  nr«*t  su,  .s©  which  the  ordinary 
critics  of  Emerson  must  feel,  on  reading 
these  pages,"  continued  Mr.  Sanborn,  "Is 
amazement  at  the  scope  of  his  literary 
studies.  Here  was  a  youth  of  18,  in  the 
little  College  of  Harvard,  ninety  years 
ago,  which  called  itself  already  a  uni- 
versity, familiar  with  Shakspeare  and 
and  Milton,  with  Bacon,  Pascal  and 
Montaigne,  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  with 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Clarendon  and 
I<ocke;  with  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  Eras- 
mus and  the  Arthurian  Romances,  with 
Soott's  novels,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  and 
Wordsworth's  'Excursion,'  as  well  as 
with  Edward  Everett's  sermons  and  early 
lectures,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  and  Daniel  Webster. 
What  youth  of  eighteen  evor  turned  the 
intricate  melody  of  the  Spenser  stanza 
better  than  Emerson  wrote  in  May,  1822? 
Or  where  will  you  find  In  a  young  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  preparing  to  preach 
from  a  Concord  or  Boston  pulpit, 
thoughs  more  profound  than  those  en- 
tered In  Emerson's  Journal,  fantastically 
called  'The  Wide  World?'" 

Another  striking  thing  which  Mr.  San- 
born dwelt  upon  was  the  felicity  with 
which  this  alumnus  of  Harvard  wrote 
iAtla.  "He  never  attained,  and  probably 
never  attempted  such  tcklll  in  Oreek, 
which  he  read.  Indeed,  but  never  so  flu- 
ent as  his  friend  Thoreau  did,  but  never 
attempted  to  write.  His,  knowledge  of 
Plato  came  mainly  from  translations, 
but  these  he  began  to  read  very  early, 
and.  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  aunt 
Mary,  the  literary  and  religious  guide  of 
his  boyhood,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Plato,  which  appears  in  the  first  volume 
of  these  'Journals,'  under  the  date  of  1824. 
Its  style  Is  in  the  rather  ambitious  mode 
of  Everett  and  the  rhetoricians  of  ninety 
years  ago,  but  its  spirit  is  more  inter- 
esting. It  says:  'Plato  thou  reasonest 
well,'  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  infi- 
nitely better — not  through  thy  fault,  but 
through  their  inspiration.  Thus  a  re- 
ligious revolution  has  taken  place,  more 
radical  and  extensive  than  any  other 
which  ever  came — be  it  religious,  scien- 
tific or  political.  This  dispensation  of 
the,  Supreme  Being  is  expounded  and  en- 
forced to  all  classes  of  men  by  a  regular 
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jprtaM  Stood.' 

"That  priesthood  finds  riddles  In  their 
vocation  hard  to  solve,  wonders  not  easy 
*e  digest.  They  examine  with  curious 
te«.u?ry  public  annals  and  private  aneo- 
<»©9es  of  your  age.  to  ascertain  the  Just 
Bevel  to  which  human  virtue  had  then 
arisen;  to  find  how  genera!  were  Integ- 
rity, temperance  and  charity;  how  much 
the  gods  were  reverenced;  and  then  to 
compare  accurately  (he  result  with  the 
known  condition  of  Europe  and  America. 
An<j  row  and  then  a  scholar  whose  mid- 
n'yht  lamp  is  regularly  lit  to  unfold  your 
spirit,  appeals  from  the  long  mythology 
which  the  poets  forged,  to  your  own 
lofty  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods  and  the  obligations  to  virtue,  which 
Christianity  hath  rather  outstripped  than 
contradicted.  When  a  scholar  appeals 
from  that  to  these,  for  the  true  belief  of 
good  men.  your  contemporaries,  he  is  told 
that  the  mass  of  men  then  regarded  your 
pages  as  fine-spun  theories,  unsanctioned, 
unpractical,  untrue;  that  you,  Plato,  did 
not  know  If  there  were  many  gods  or  but 
one;  that  you  Inculcated  the  observance 
of  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  day.  If 
the  law  of  the  universe  admitted  an  ex- 
ception, and  if  it  were  allowed  me  to  de- 
part to  your  refulgent  shore,  and  com- 
mune with  Plato,  this  Is  the  information 
I  should  seek.  'It  Is  a  favorite  point. 
Plato,  with  our  divines,  to  argue  from 
the  misery  and  vice  anciently  prevalent 
In  the  world,  a  certain  necessity  of  the 
revelation.  Of  this  revelation  I  am  the 
ardent  friend.  Of  the  being  who  sent  It 
I  am  the  child.  But  I  confess  It  has  not 
for  me  the  eame  exclusive  and  extraor- 
dinary claims  It  has  for  many.  I  hold 
reason  to  be  a  prior  revelation,  and  that 
they  do  not  contradict  each  other.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  creator  addresses  his  mes- 
sages to  the  minds  of  his  children,  and 
will  not  mock  them  by  acting  upon  their 
moral  character  by  means  of-  motives 
which  are  wild  and  unintelligible  to 
them.  The  assent  which  fear  and  super- 
stition Hhall  extort  from  them,  since  It 
makes  a  ruin  of  the  mind,  can  please 
none  but  a  cruel  nnd  malicious  divinity. 
The  belief  of  such  ii  gori  and  such  sublime 
depravity  Is  absurd.  Jlls  house  Is  divid- 
ed against  himself.  Ills  house,  his  uni- 
verse, cannot  stand.' 

"Few  were  the  young  men  of  Boston 
who  at  ono-and-twenty  could  have  corre- 
sponded with  Plato  on  such  terms  of 
equality  like  this,''  said  Mr.  Sanborn 
"The  suggestion  came  from  his  remarka- 
ble aunt,  as  ho  onco  told  me;  but  the  at- 
titude here  assumed  was  his  own,  and  na- 
tive to  the  man.  How  his  earthly  corre- 
spondent treated  him  about  this  tlmo 
may  be  seen  by  a  letter  of  1823  fr'om  this 
very  aunt,  who  liked  to  reprove  an  well 
as  to  Incite.  She  wroto  to  her  studious 
nephew:  'Is  the  Muse  become  faint  and 
mean?  Ah!  well  she  may.  and  better — 
far  bettor — leave  you  wholly  than  weave 
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Mb  fortune,"  Is  sublime,  and  Instanced 
by  Christians.  But  for  Mm.  for  thai 
tyrant  (whose  only  charm,  the  love  of 
letters,  was  not  accompanied  by  Enthur 
plasm),  it  was  mere  rant;  or  was  he 
thinking  of  the  egg  from  which  Venus 
sprung  (which  was  preserved  by  Ashes 
and  hatched  by  doves)— to  whom  he  was 
a  most  debauched  devotee?  As  for  Cicero, 
one  wants  to  admire  him — but  different 
accounts  forbid;  though  none  are  favora- 
ble enow  ever  to  place  him  one  moment 
beyond  the  Imperious  control  of  passing 
events.  Dejected  in  adversity,  pursuing, 
begging  other  people  to  let  him  be 
praised!  His  eloquence.  It  is  true,  is  glo- 
rious; but  himself  remalnB  an  object  of 
pity;  and  his  only  apology  for  becoming 
the  meanest  of  scavengers  is.  that  with 
genius  is  the  love  of  Fame;  and  he  knejv 
no  object  hereafter  to  feed  it' " 

Mr.  Sanborn  Introduced  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Henry  Thor  41,  his 
brother  John,  Edmund  Hosmer,  fc|:,vi  other 
Concord  residents  whose  names  are 
closely  associated  with  that  of  Emerson. 
"Elizabeth  Peabody,"  he  said,  "who  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  aunt  Mary  among 
women,    once    told     me    that     she    asked 

itiinerson  wnat  eitect  it  wouia  nave  nau 
on  his  education  If  his  father  had  re- 
mained in  the  little  rural  parish  of  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  first  settled  as  a 
minister.  *Very  little,'  he  replied;  'nature 
was  there  and  books.'  'But  how  If  your 
aunt  Mary  had  not  lived  In  your  mother's 
Boston  family,  after  your  father's  death, 
and  concerned  herself  about  your  educa- 
tion?' 'Ah.'  said  Emerson,  'that  would 
have  been  a  loss;  I  could  have  better 
spared  Greece  and  Rome.'  She  would 
huve  brought  Greece  and  Rome  to  him, 
however,  had  they  not  made  a  part  of  the 
Boston  clergyman's  training  In  those 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

M*f.  AltNOLi»_.lNl>  EMKKSON, 

Thyi^ngllMli  View  of  Ills  Recent  Criticism. 

"The  sounds  or  tho  lecture  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  on  Kuicrsoii  have  reached  Cngland,  and 
provoked  the  following  echo  from  (tie  1'all  Mall 
Gazette:— 

There  Is  a  lody  in  one  of  Mr.  James's  shorter 
novels  who  is  always  complaining  that  "in 
America  we  have  no  leisure  class."  fo  this  cir- 
cumstance, wo  presume,  must  be  attributed  the 
luct  that  at  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  recent  lecure 
In  Ifcuston  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  were 
Indies.  Kotton  ladies  are,  however,  unless  report 
liellcs  them,  quite  ns  formidable  an  audience, 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  as  any  body 
of  gentlemen  in  existence,  and  it  is.  therefore,  nt 
little,  evidence  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ai- 
nold  that  he  ventured  in  their  preseuce  to  speak 
*•*  ho  did  about  Kinerson.  That  writer,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold said,  was  one  of  the  Illusions  of  his  youth. 
80  high  had  been  nis  opinion  of  him  that  be  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  hiw  wltu    "Milton,  Cicero. 

I'lftto.  Spinoza  Voltaire,  Montaigne.  l\a  Bruyfcro 
nnu  Adldsoii."  Hut,  tried  by  comparison  wit)* 
this  motley  company,  "liincrsmi  was  found  to  oe 
neither  a  great  poet,  a  great  writer,  4,1,1orJn4.i'^c:I' 
Philosopher." 


Kinerson,    many     will    think,  Is 
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being  too  severely  punished  even  for  the  grave 
offence  of  having  ouce  uuon  a  time  led  astray  Mr. 
Arnold's  critical  judgment.  In  tho  end,  now- 
ever.  Mr.  Arnoid  made  htm  the  timtwlc  hnHorn- 
ofc,  by  comparing  him  to  Marcus  Amelias.  To 
sec  I  miersou  placed  aide  by  side  with  one  of  the 
hnlf-dozen  greatest  moral  teachers  of  the  world 
any  fairlv  console  his  admirers  for  his  literary 
Ulcrtority  to  Addison  and  I. a  llruyero. 


BoSTWJ  t*H-V  ADVA,     JUUV  Z.4-,  IQ8Z, 
sjiiiri-son  to  Carlyle  In  18.14. 

Froth  the  London  .Mliitinuni.) 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Emerson  to 
Carlyle,  will  be  read  with  Interest  at  the  present 
moment.      Mr.  Kinerson's   peculiar  spelling   ol 
Teul'ulsdrockh  has  been  preserved:— 

('omdhd,  Mass.,  20  November,  I  Ml.* 
My  fhuir  Sir,— Your  letter,  which  I  received 
lost  week, mnde  11  bright  llirht  in  a  solitary  ami 
saddened  place.  1  had  quite  recently  received 
the  news  of  the  death  ol  a  brother  in  the  Island 
of  Porto  Itlco,  whose  loss  to  me  will  l>e  a  llfe-.oiig 
wih'iiw,  As  he  passes  out  of  signt,  come  to  me 
visible  ns  well  as  spiritual  tokens  of  a  iraternal 
friendliness  which,  by  Its  own  law,  transcends 
tint  tedious  barriers  iif  custom  and  nation,  ami 
opens  the  wav  to  the  heart.  This  is  a  true  conso- 
lation, and  I  thanked  my  Jealous  Dalmoii  for  the 
godsend  so  significantly  timed.  It  for  the  mo- 
ment realizes  the  hope  to  which  1  have  clung 
with  both  hands,  through  each  disappointment, 
that  J  might  converse  with  a  man  whose  ear  of 
fa  ft  It  was  not  stopped,  and  whoswTirgnfntarl  I 
could. Hut  predict,     Slav  I  use  the  wor«K"l  thank 

mjMiod  whenever  I  call  you  to  remembrance." 

I  receive  with  groat  pleasure  the  wonderful  pro- 
fessor now  that  first,  tike  decent  limbs  of  Osiris 
are  collected.  Wo  greet  him  well  to  Cape  Cod 
and  Boston  bay,  Tno  rigid  laws  of  matter  pro- 
hibit that  the  soul  imprisoned  within  the  straight 
edges  of  these  tynes  should  add  one  syllable 
thereto,  or  we  had  adjured  the  sago  by  every! 
name  of  veneration  to  take  possession  by  so 
much  a*  a  Salve  of  Ids  Western  World,  but  he 
remained  inexorable  for  any  new  communica- 
tion. 

1  feel  like  congratulating  you  upon  the  cold  wel- 
come which  you  say  ' •Teufelsdroch"  has  met.  As 
it  is  not  earthly  happy,  it  is  marked  of  a  high  sa- 
cred sort.  I  like  It  a  great  deal  better  than  ever, 
and  before  It  was  all  published  I  had  eaten  nearly 
all  mv  words  of  objection.  Hut  do  not  think  it 
shall  lack  a  present  popularity.  That  it  should 
not  lie  known  seems  possible,  for  it  a  memoir  of 
Laplace  had  been  thrown  into  that  muck-heap  of 
Frazer's  Magazine,  who  would  be  the  wiser'.'  Hut 
this  has  too  much  wll  and  imagination  not  to 
strike  a  class  who  would  not  care  lor  it  as  a  faith- 
ful mirror  of  this  very  hour.  Hut  you  know  the 
proverb,  "To  be  fortunate,  be  not  too  wise.''  The 
great  lueuol  the  day  are  011  a  plane  so  low  as  lobe 
thoroughly  Intelligible  to  the  vulgar.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Cod  maketh  the  world  lot  evermore,  what- 
ever the  devils  may  seem  to  do,  so  the  thoughts 
of  the  best  minus  always  become  the  last  opinion 
of  society.  Truth  Is  ever  born  111  a  manger, 
hut  is  compensated  by  living  till  it  bat,  all  tools 
for  its  kingdom.  Far,  far  belter  seem-,  to  me  the 
unpopularity  of  this  philosophical  poem— shall  I 
call  it'.'  -thaii  tho  adulation  that  followed  you  1 
eminent  friend  Cot  he.  With  iiiiu  1  am  hecom 
ing  better  acquainted,  but  mine  must  be  a  quali- 
fied ndmirat  ion.  It  is  a  singular  piece  of  good- 
nature In  you  10  apotheosize  him.  I  cannot  but 
regard  ii  lis  hi.-  uilslorttiue  witli  coiisiiIciioum  bad 
influence  on  bis  genius— that  velvet  life  he  led. 
What  incongruity  for  genius,  whose  tit  orna- 
ments and  reliefs  are  poverty  ami  hatred,  to  re- 
pose fifty  years  in  chairs  of  state!  and  what  pity 
liiut  his  "duke  did  not  cut  oil  his  head  10  nave 
him  from  the  mean  end  1  forgive)  of  retiring 
from  the  municipal  Incense  "to  arrange  taste- 
fully his  gilts  and  medals."  Then  the  I'lirituit 
in  me  accepts  110  apology  for  bad  morals  in  such 
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Soerate*  mill  Milton,  thosu  Hta... 
evermore?  Strange  It  in  to  me  IhatMiki siiouid 
not  NViuoatnUe  (>■«•!  mo  \oii  saldi  with  Hoc  rata*,  mi 
Ironical,  mo  tun-,  and  who  "tramped  In  the  mire 
with  wooden  shoes  whenever  th»*v  would  forro 
lilni  Into  the  i.'IoiiUm."  J  m-eni  to  im  him  offarihir 
the  hand  to  you  across  the  uge»  which  »omu  time 

yon  will  };r;tN|i 

You  express  h  desire  to  know  something  of  my. 
sell.  Account  me  "a  drop  In  tho  ocean  neckline 
another  drop,"  or  Ood-wiird,  mrlvlni;  to  keen  ho 
trui'  h  hj»Ii€«i  i,-ity  ;im  to  received  tlu«  due  ray  from 
every  point  or  tho  concave  heaven.  Since  my  rc- 
tuin  home  J  have  in-en  I. -It  vei'v  much  at  Unsure 
it  .w..«»i  long  to  it'll  all  ni>  speculation  on  my  nin 

!«i8iln  „ftJJd  m,y  doln5  hereon;  Mil,  ,,o8«cs„.uk 
my  liberty,  I  am  determined  to  keep  it,  at,  tho 
risk  of  uselessness  (which  risk  Hod  can  very  well 
hhltlot.  until  am  h  duties  oner  tlmiuielvc  an  f  can 
with  Integrity  discharge.  One  thing  I  believe  - 
that  utterance  in  phice  enough;  and  Hhould 
[  attain  through  any  inward  revelation  to 
ft  more  clear  pcicoption  of  my  assigned  task.  I 
•hill  embrace  it  will,  joy  and  praise.  I  shall  not 
esteem  it  a  low  place,  for  Instance.  If  1  could 
»i. en-then  your  hands  by  true  expressions  of  the 
Sin.»J,leMT!'e  w,lll!  Vour  wr'""Ks  Quiniminl. 
theb(«tpoemof  the  poet  Is  bis  own  mind,  ami 
iiore  even  than  ju  any  of  the  works  I  rejoice  in 
il.c  promise  of  the  workman.  Now  I  am  only 
reading  ami  musing,  when,  j  have  any  news  t J 
tell  ol  myself  you  sliall  bear  them 

Now,  as  to  the  welcome  hint  that  von  mleht 
come  to  America,  it  dhall  biuiiu«»  joyful  uope. 
Come  and  found  a  new  academy  that  shall  be 
church  and  .school  and  Parnassus,  as  ati  ite  noct'« 
house should  he.  I  dare  n.it  s.iv  that  wil  ban  l.ct 
ler  chance  her,,  than  in  Ihiulaml  of  winuine 
world-wages,  b  ,t  It  can  ulwavs  live,  and  it  can 
scarce  limt  competition.     Indeed,  vou  shall  have 

tin:  continent  to  yourself  were  it  onlv  ns  fr < 

was  King,  it  >(,i,  cared  to  read  literary  lectures, 
our  people  have  vast  curiosity,  and  the  "apparatus 
is  very  easy  to  set  agoing.  Such  pulpit  us  vou 
"eased  to  erect  would  at  least  Hud  no  hindrance 
n  I  holm  Iding.  Alrleml  of  mine  ami  of  vou  is 
lein.irked,  when  I  expressed  the  wish  that  vou 
would  come  here,  -that  people  were  not  here,  a-, 
in  l.iij>lainl.  saorimeiited  to  organized  schools  ol 
••pinion,  hut  wero  a  lar  mote  convertible  au- 
il'cnci  it  at  ill  you  can  think  ol  coming  here, 
J  would  send  vou    any    and  all    particulars  of  in- 

loi iiiation  with  cbecrlullesi  speed 

rii'sent  my  i»est  reuieeuliiaiices  to  Mrs.  Carlvle, 
whom  that  stem  ami  blessed  solitude  has  armed 
and  sublimed  out  of  all  teach  vf  the  ItKlcn. >< 
'•lid  unreason  of  London.  If  I  thou -lit  we  could 
win  her  to  our  American  shore,  I  should  send  hei 
"»«"«'»>  of  those  godly  women,  the  cont-miio 
ra  jesof.lohn  Knox's  daughter,  who  came  out 
littiicr  to  enjoy  tho  worship  of  <io<l  amidst  wild 
u»eu  aud  wild  beast*.      Vonr  Jrieud  and  servant, 

It.  Wai.imi  Emkuson. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  TRAGIC. 
Althougl,  Emerson  began  hi*  essay  on 

Hip    Iragi,"    with   the   s ,.,„.,.,    .i,,. 

niiMHcei,  but  half  the  universe  who  |,„, 
never  been  shown  tho  house  of  p„i„  ■• 
'I  wu",  ift,.r  nil,  only  a  bowing  a'r. 
|JUaii,tanoH  with  thi!  forlorn  Hum,.,.,  of 
•lint  hou««  he  over  oared  lo  keep  up. 
Hough    ho    db,    not   my    ,„    m    iuanv 

W01.1J,  with  Dr.  Johnson.  "A  sick  and 

iV'1''1    '""»    ls  »   Hcotmdrel."    J, 

"""id,  us  a  ptivaie  and  esoteric  sentf- 
«|«'iit.  acquiesced  in  the  jUMtii«.M  of  the 
UW.  Slid,  people  were  his  bores.  his 
death  ■   head*    «t    the    feast.    |,js    »Up. 


Testations  of  tin.  day,"  with  their  head- 
ache* and  dyspepsia  and  torpid  livers 
and  catirers  nixi  disuuil  .spirits.  Indeed, 
Mih.  Alary  linker  Kddy  would  have 
laid  her  hand  in  iiruodh  lion  on  |,u 
head  for  Ihn  clear  ni  ogniiiou  or  the 
truth  that  iiielum  lnd.v  is  iio.ihing  but  a 
diabolical  scirclion  of  subjective  Idle 
from  n  non-existent  liver,  and  dumps 
only  a  falling  out  of  the  bottom  of  tlie 
universe  from  a  universe  that  hud  no 
bottom  to  fall  out. 

In  a  iuo«t  delightful   book.   "Tho   In- 
fluence .  of    Kniersion,"     by     IMvvin    I). 
Mead;    a    book,    on    every    page    first- 
hand,    nt»nrkllng     and     stimulating     to 
thought    through    running    comparisons 
of   Emerson    with    two    such    tempera 
mentally-differing   characters  aa   Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Thomas  Cnrlyle,  Mr. 
Mead,    loyal    admirer   as   he  is   of   the 
Concord  seer,  cannot  help  criticising  his 
attitude  toward  the  dark,  suffering  and 
seemingly   heartless,   if  not  malignant, 
side  of  human  life,  as  betraying  a  lim- 
itation    in    his    nature,    an    emotional 
color-blindness    somewhat    akin    in    its 
effects    to    what     would    have    resulted 
from   leaving  out   of  the  make-up  of  a 
Rembrandt    his   overpowering   .sense   of 
the  abysses  of  gloom   and   darkness    in 
the  lower  depths  of   tone   in   their  con- 
trast  with   the  high   nnd   radiant   lights 
and  hues  whining  high  above  them     yet 
each    equally    elemental    factor   of    any 
profound     interpretation     of     the     stu- 
pendous chia ro-osiuro  of  creation. 

None   the    less,    precisely    this   altitude 
was  the  one    Kincrson    voluntarily   ami 
deliberately   adopted  for  the  conduct  of 
his  life.     So  lar  as  in  liim  lay.  be  would 
not  look  at   or  dwell  on  anything  ugly, 
painful    or    depressing,    more    than    h,» 
would  suffer  hi.s  hearing  to  be  assailed 
with  discords,  or  his  sens,.  ,,f  tusfi>  wit Ji 
nauseous     food,    or    his    .sense    of    smell 
with  offensive  odors.    The  same  regimen 
he  prescribed   for  himself  jn  literature 
"I  do  not    read   the   sad    in   literature." 
he     said.       "No    one    ought     to     write 
as      Hawthorne      has."'      he    declared; 
over      whose      "Scarlet       I,etter"      he 
exclaimed.    'Ghastly!    ghastly!"        Vic 
tor      Hugo  a      "Los      Miserables"      he 
would   not  o|>en.     In   all  good   writings 
he    looked    for    something    "hearty    or 
hoppy."     "Melancholy    is    unendurable; 
<U-ief  is  abnormal,"  he  insisted.    Even 
(Joel  he's     Emist,    the    most     toilchlngly 
human,  pathetic,  aspiring  aud  thought- 
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will  look  down  on  the  torments  of  the 
wicked  without  a  twinge  of  pain,  he- 
enuse  the  wicked  are  getting  just  what 
is  the  eternal  best  for  them.  Wliy 
pity  anybody—  even  a  wife  or  mother  or 
husband  who  is  getting  the  eternal 
last  for  his  welfare  or  hers?  At  the 
same  time,  tio  average  mortal,  craving 
in  hi« -extremity  a  word  of  human  sym- 
pathy, would  caro  to  have  Spinosa 
round,  even  when  merely  writhing 
under  such  minor  finite  Ills  as  cholera, 
sciaticii  or  cancer,  but  would  prefer— 
for  all  his  weakness  and  lack  of  vision 
-  one  of  the  imperfect  angels  who  com- 
forted .les i is  in  (iethscmanc. 

Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Hmerson 
snys,  that  all  pain,  sorrow  ami  depres- 
sion dwell  in  a  low  region.  It  is  a  low 
kind  of  digestive  system  that  torments 
one  with  dyspepsia;  a  low  kind  of  liver 
flint  flips  the  consciousness  in  a  dye  pot 
of  indigo;  a  low  kind  of  intellect  that  does 
not  at  once  grasp  the  whole  flawless 
scheme  of  Hie  universe,  and  a  low  kind 
of  heart  that  will  keep  on  moaning  for 
the  weary  absence  of  a  wife,  when  he 
ought  onlt  to  feel  how  supremely  happy 
she  is  in  heaven.  Kvery  one  ought  to 
try  his  best  to  "transcend"  such  a  stom- 
ach, liver,  intellect  and  heart,  and  to 
nr^re  others  to  do  :he  like,  till  all  mount 
up  to  n  digestive,  bilious,  rational 
anil  emotional  empyrean,  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  call  for  sympathy  or 
compastdoii.  Hut,  meanwhile,  what  poor, 
low-down    and    wretchedly-constructed 

heings  we  most  of  us  are!  Why,  then, 
he  in  such  an  anticipatory  hurry  to 
transcend  the  limitations  of  the  finite 
ns  to  cease  to  be  human  at  all?  Would 
nny  flesh -and  blood  man  really  be  Im- 
proved by  being  able  to  trend  the 
wards  of  the  Inznr-house  In  which  so 
ninny  lie  suffering  without  a  trace  of 
weak  pity  in  his  sensitive  breast  for 
what  they  have  to  endure  now  and 
here  even  though  best  for  them  in  the 
long  run? 

Trin,  for  Kmerson's  attitude— that  of 
in  a  measure  turning  away  from  and 
i«noiiiiu'  the  tragic  side  of  life -there  is 
ii  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  score  of 
health,  sanity  and  power  of  effective 
n»  rvice.  Considered  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  all  sorrow  does  dwell  in 
ii  low  region,  physical,  intellectual  and 
spirit iia I,  and,  in  its  extreme,  implies  a 
hrokeu  hody,  n  broken  mind  and  a 
broken   soul  -  a    fall   from   the  ideal  of 
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health,  the  ideal  of  reason,  the  Ideal  ■ 
fulfil  and  vision.     Hut   it  will  never 
to    carry    this     too     far.      Suffering   . 
wrought  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
existence;  indeed,  as  many  of  the  saint- 
liest   have  believed,  into  the  very  warp 
and     woof    of    divine    being    itself,    as 
.something  without  whose  infinite  trans- 
cendenee  through  reality  of  experience 
even  (Sod  were  not  made  perfect. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  this  which  made 
even  worldly  Hacon  say.  "Prosperity  Is 
the  blessing  of  tho  (Mil  Testament;  ad- 
versity is  the  blessing  of  the  New; 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction 
and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's 
favor.  Vet  even  In  the  Old  Testament, 
if  you  listen  t'o  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  hearselike  airs  as  ea  ■• 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  i 
labored  more  in  describing  the  nth 
lion  of  .lob  than  the  felicities  of  Solo 
limn."  Certainly,  of  the  pencil  of  the 
most  commanding  man  of  genius  of  the 
ages  does  the  like  hold  true.  "Else- 
wise,  what" -pertinently  a('  * '  Mr. 
Mead  -"what  would  become  of  i.ie  deep 
and  tragical  notes  which  breathe 
through  the  Bible  from  the  story  of 
Job  to__ihe_.et.ory  of  Calvary;  what  of 
the  problems  witn  which  Greek  tragedy 
deals;  what  of  that  which  Dante  wrote 
into  his  poem  and  life  wrote  into 
Dante's  face;  and  what  of  the  myriad 
miseries  and  sorrows  which  Shake- 
speare was  'too  faithful  to  humanity  to 
conceal".'"  Strike  these  out  of  the 
literature  of  the  ages,  and  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  striking  the  towering 
Andes  and  the  deep  Pacific,  the  sky- 
pien  ing  Himalayas  and  the  fathom- 
less Indian  ocean  out  of  the  stupendous 
scenery  of  creation. 
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A  book  concerning  Kmerson  by  Holmes 
is  certainly  a  couHummtttiou  which  was  de- 
voutly to  bn  wished,  so  long  as  it  was  ntill 
a  future  possibility;  ami  the  event  is  fully 
equal  to  our  hope.  This  combination  of 
author  and  subject  was  prophetic  of  a 
unique  jwrfonnance.  A  foretaste  of  its 
quality    had  boen    vouchsafed  to   us  in   Dr. 

•RAM'll    WAI.no    Kmkkson       Hy    Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes,    liosloii :  lluuglituu,  Mlllllu  <t  Ou. 
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his  expense. 

As  a  treasury  of  facts,  the  book  bears 
uo  comparison  with  Mr.  Cooke's  elaborate 
study  of  Emerson's  life  and  genius,  to  which 
Dr.  Holuies  pays  a  direct  tribute  of  respect 
and  the  indirect  tribute  of  various  references 
and  quotations.  Moreover,  as  an  account  and 
estimate  of  Emerson's  philosophy  and  ethics 
and  religion,  Mr.  Cooke's  book  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  value  of  Dr.  Holmes's  book 
consists  in  its  being  his  own,  his  mental 
habit  was  so  different  from  Emerson's,  and, 
vtnaLtfver  be  his  theme,  he  brings  to  it  such 
a  pleasant  style  aud  such  a  lively  wit. 
A  man  might  do  much  worse  than  to  read 
these  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  pages 
for  nothing  more  than  for  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  which  they  contain.  Hut,  reading 
them  for  these,  he  would  find  much  besides 
to  interest  aud  satisfy  his  mind.  The  book 
is  oue  of  many  multiplying  proofs  of  Emer- 
son's universality.  Like  the  sun,  he  shines 
for  all.  Men  of  the  most  various  mental 
habitudes  find  something  in  him  after  their 

own  hearts,  and  so  much  that  they  are 
oftentimes  impelled  to  fancy  he  is  theirs 
hy  an  exclusive  right.  Hut  every  such 
imagination  is  corrected  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  opposing  claims.  If  Dr.  Holmes 
has  made  too  little  of  Emerson's  transcen- 
dentalism, he  has  amply  showu  that  to  put 
his  genius  in  a  single  term  is  quite  impos- 
sible. "Labels  are  libels,"  and  Emerson 
affords  a  capital  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  alliterative  phrase. 

The  general  arrangement  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
hook  is  very  happily  conceived.  First,  we 
have  chapters  on  Emerson's  birth,  youth, 
education,  ministry;  and  then  the  history 
hecomos  almost  entirely  literary.  The  vari- 
ous essays  and  addresses  are  taken  up  in  the 

i  order  of  their  appearance,  and  some  bit  of 

i  criticism  is  parceled  out   to  each    in  turn  ; 

i  and  there  are  illustrative  extracts,  very 
happily  chosen  in  the  main.  As  we  draw 
near  the  end,  it  is  delayed  by  a  chapter  on 

I  "Emerson's  Poems,"  one  of  the  fullest  in 
the  book.  The  succeeding  chapter  briefly 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  his  closing 
years,  his  illness,  death,  and  burial.  Lastly, 
we  have  "Emerson.  — A  Retrospect," — an  end 
which  crowns  the  work  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner. 
Heredity  has  l>een  so  long  a  favorite  study 
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with  Dr.  Holmes  that,  we  should  expect  him 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  Emerson's  ances- 
try, and  he  is  so.  There  are  several  interest- 
ing pages  on  the  mental  resemblances  of 
Emerson    ami    his    Aunt     Mary    and     his 

brothers,  Charles  and  Edward.  It  was 
easily  possible  for  him  to  show  that  Charles 
was,  in  his  youth,  more  like  the  mature 
Ralph  Waldo  than  was  the  young  Ralph 
Waldo.  Coming  down  to  1H!J0  aud  to  the 
publication  of  "Nature,"  Dr.  Holmes  has 
an  abstract  and  commentary  several  pages 
long,  in  which  there  is  nothing  happier  than 
his  remark  on  Prof.  Howell's  Christian 
Examiner  criticism  of  the  little  book  :  "The 
acute  and  learned  professor  meant  to  deal 
fairly  with  his  subject.  R.»t,  if  one  has  ever 
seen  a  sagacious  pointer  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  box-tortoi.ie,  he  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  re- 
viewer aud  reviewed  as  they  appeared  in 
this  article.  The  professor  turns  the  book 
over  ami  over,  inspects  it  from  plastron  to 
carapace,  so  to  speak,  and  looks  for  openings 
everywhere,  sometimes  successfully,  some- 
times iu  vain."  Another  criticism  on  the 
book,  which  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  given 
as,  we  think,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it, 
was  that  of  Dr.  Hedge,  who  said  to  Emerson, 
when  the  book  had  just  come  out,  "And 
now  why  don't  you  write  a  book  on  Nutun  t" 

Dr.  Holmes's  criticism  of  "The  American 
Scholar"  oration  is  generous  aud  expansive. 
It  was,  he  says,  "our  intellectual  Declaration 
of  Independence."  He  is  much  less  appre- 
ciative of  the  Divinity  School  Address  of 
the  succeeding  year  (l^lS),  which  was  as 
certainly  our  religious  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  difference  hero  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  book 
on  the  religious  side.  In  the  comment  on 
"The  Trauscendeutalist,"  these  sentences 
occur:  "Nothing  was  further  from  Emerson 
himself  than  whimsical  eccentricity  or  churl- 
ish austerity.  Hut  there  was  occasionally 
an  air  of  bravado  in  some  of  his  followers, 
as  if  they  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  some 
knowing  machine  which  was  to  give  them 
a  monopoly  of  its  products."  The  treatment 
of  the  Dial  is  very  brief,  considering  the 
many  thoughtful,  ho[>eful,  anxious  hours 
it  marked  for  Emerson.  The  best  excuse* 
for   this  brevity  is   the   admirable   account 
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tfatt  ft*.?  (p-eatest  jjMtft*,  in  "The  Test,"  and 
taw  v«$i/<ijiy«;tt,  in  lite®  4'Swe<Ienlx>ig"  ensay  in 
*tte§i>r43se«a4M.iiw  Men."  "Him  hook*  hav® 
««  j^eMy,  t»o  ^motion,  tin  humor,  no  relief 
to  Urn  4vM  prosaic  level.  We  wander 
forlorn  m  a  lack-lustre  land8ca|>e.  No  bird 
ever  sang  in  these  garden*  of  the  dead. 
The  entice  want  of  poetry  in  so  transcendent 
a  mind  betokens  the  disease,  and  like  a 
hoarse  voice  in  a  beautiful  person  is  a  kind 
of  warning." 

It   would   he   a  pleasant   task    to   follow 
Dr.  Holmes  along  the  entire  course  of   his 
running   criticism   of    Kmeisou's    writings, 
hut  it   would   make   what   is    meant   for  a 
short  notice  a  long  one.     He  is  so  little 
satisfied  with  the  "Immortality"  essay  that 
there  is  irritation  in  his  tone,  when  speaking 
of  it.     Not  unnaturally,  here  as  elsewhere, 
he  resents  the  judgment  of  Emerson  on  the 
philosophical   importance  of    Wordsworth's 
"Intimations."  ,  The  chapter  on  "Kmerson's 
Poems"  is  full   of    generous  appreciation. 
It   contains    several     instructive    parallels 
between  Kmerson's   prose  and  ver.-e.    The 
example  ou  page  337  does  not  seem  to  us 
a  good  one   of  Mr.  llmkiu's   "pathetic  fal- 
lacy."    It  does  not  make  "the  drowsy  moun- 
tains nod."    Moreover,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fragments  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  Cabot's 
adition  of  the  collected  works,  where   it  is 
present  by  an  oversight ;  for  it  occurs  also 
ii  the  Adirondack  poem,  where  for  "glowing 
wheels"   we   have    "glowing    chair."      The 
'Hostou    Hymn"   is   honestly   described   as 
•a  rough   piece  of   verse,   but   noble   from 
Degiuuiug  to  end."     It  has  been  greatly 

A  QUERY. 

To  ihe  of  the  Christian  Register: — 

Are  you  and  your  readers  "I'ro"    or  are 
i  you  "Con,"  in  respect  to  the  following  sen- 
tence on  page  350  of  Dr.  Holmes's  Life  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  V 

"He  lived  very  nearly  to  the  completion 
of  his  eightieth  year,  having  been  born  May 
'-'."),  1803,  and  his  death  occurring  ou  the 
'27th  of  April,  1882."  By  the  rule  of  simple 
subtraction,  or  by  going  back  to  May  25, 
1803,  and  counting  up,  can  you  make  it 
more  than  the  seventy-ninth  year?  It  should 
be  either  this  or  the  commencement  "of  his 
eightieth  year." 

In  the  volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  and  ou 
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page  300  of  the  Memoir,  m  Urn  following 
sentence :  "Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better 
guidance  than  our  own ;  the  course  of 
events  is  quite  too  strong  for  any  helmsman, 
and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow  by  the 
ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the 
way,  and  has  ttie  force  to  draw  men  and 
states  and  planets  to  their  good." 

Did  Mr.  Emerson  write  the  last  word  of 
it  "good"  or  (ioAi.V  It  is  sublime  and 
beautiful,  full  of  sweetness  and  love  as  well 
as  grandeur,  even  as  it  now  reads,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  "good."  But  1  am 
quite  sure  I  read  it  in  the  first  printed  re- 
port with  the  word  goal.  At  any  rate,  that 
has  been  the  figure  inerasable  from  my 
mind  ;  and  I  greatly  prefer  it.         n.  h.  f. 

SUNDAY  HERALD 
JUNE   21,  .19) 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 

From  ItuijWi  Waldo  Emerson  to 
Mro.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Beginning  Before  Her  W8ar- 
ringa  and  Ending 

Llnrlnx    c?«<»     Y«»;»i*     of    TOr. 
Hawthorne'*  Details. 


[fU,py  right  !«-<#  J 

lha  following  um-ubilsbed  letter*  from 
Knljili  W.ihlo  Kni-rFin  nvi-ro  wrltton  to  Mrs. 
Na'Jiauk-1  Hawthorne,  UrgUmmii  before  her 
luurtlajre,  and  ending  during  the  vcar  of  Haw- 
Hit<rn<i'»  do.itb.  ft  U  perhai>ti  well  to  repeat 
here  rut-  <>r  tvro  factt  already  jrlveti  to  the 
ou'  tic  c<  Ji'-.miitij*  Mr*,  Hawthorne's  nliltrv 
as  an  artist.  Much  of  her  tlmo  n»i  devoted 
to  dra»»  iri|r  and  painting;  and  had  her  health 
permitted  unbroken  application  to  artistic 
study,  and  bad  there  beuu  In  her  south  th» 
proenl  facilities  for  wotnen'jf  advancement  In 
art,  P  U  probable  thai  her  *kM  would  have 
bro-i'rht  t.vr  a  i:iucb  wider  distinction.  A*  It 
wa-,  her  drawing  and  painting  showed  ex- 
qiil-lN;  ;.nd  vigorously  truthful  execution. 
Il#r  tilteiiipi- at  mo  rllu;jj  were  characterised 
by  the  rauie  r<ipi  I  discernment  and  aptncits  of 
touch;  ho  that,  after  hut  little  practice,  she 
*iu  able  to  lane  a  portrait  in  clay  of  Laura 
Itrldjrnan,  nlilcti  was  considered   perfect   by 
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nice,  s-.  Voit  must  postpone  cvorythimr  to  It, 
i.j  v  >ur  health— which,  •  trust,  It  will  plea:-© 
litid  to  cuiuluu.  iuur  ohlLod  friend  mid 
servant.  Si.  WaL.UU  EMKRWN. 

II. 

CJONCOHft,  Jan.  W,  IMS. 
You  uiukt)  me  heartily   ashamed,  my  Kind 
frlc  id,    in     IU'»    excess    of     your    piaUe.    of 

|Wo    tUCll       lilt  lo    books.         (     COUld     UUt      »>«»«»• 

siMy  rccgmwi  i*bylhlag  of  ate  In  your 
gouirij  and  psiori*!  word*.  Ho  1  take 
n  tor  j  ruled  inai,  a*  a  true  nrttd;  v»u 
liitve  tii»  lN*autv«mali'nf  eye,  wb.eh  trans- 
figure*  the  land»c  •!>»•  and  the  heads  It  lo  kl 
upon,  n  n  i  can  read  iiwurt  out  of  dull  pro  if. 
I  um  not  the  le»4  gl.td  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion to  you  of  pleasant  thoughts,  anu  I  delight 
in  the genome admiration  you  expr.  e»  of  m«t 
Ideal  li-uity  which  li  unts  us  ovei  and  makes 
actual  tiro  look  sometimes  like  the  cu«r*e»t 
Ci.''C  lure. 

I  like  v  ry  will  what  you  say  of  rlaxtnan, 
hb>I  slull  i'ivc  liliu  Um  greater  need.  And  in- 
(li'fi,  ivhu  can  -;ee  tho  work*  or  a  vrcat  artist 
without  incli  g  th  it  not  so  much  the  private 
•\i  the  com. won  wealth  I-  bv  bltu  indicated? 
I  think  uid  line  koul— humble,  rapt,  conspir- 
luir  wlili  «t II — n  g  .rdtall  s  tits  as  its  t.outen- 
nuts  .mil  ooxio-,  itself  In  another  place,  and 
ninth  f  the  farthenon,  of  ine  picture,  of  the 
poem,  "it  i»  also  my  work."  1  can  never 
quarrel  w>ih  your  state  of  mind  regarding 

rig.nul  attempts  In  your  own  art.  I  admiro 
it  rnlliur.  And  1  am  piiuel  to  iliink  of  the 
irrievous  re-usi.mcu  which  your  genius  ha* 
b  i'ii  so  long  i.ibkol  to  oveicome  of  bodily 
suffering. 

Von  a.;k  lor  my  lecture*.  I  wish  they  were 
lit  to  scud.  Thev  should  go  unmediat'elv  to 
Ndleui. II  they  «ere.  1  have  not  allowed  one 
0!  tlii-iu  to  go  in  MS  out  of  my  lanilh. 
The  llr-l  one  of  the  cutirse  which  la  the  most 
prcsn  niable,  1  will  chiordilly  send  you,  «  hen- 
ever  I  c  ii  gal  time  o  patch  his  coal  a  little, 
it  is,  however,  alicady  promised  to  two  per- 
song. 

I  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  little  drawing 
you  -em  mi-  m  "Persuasion."  It  U  a.imirod 
ol  ml  beholder*.  Toll  your  Bister  Elisabeth 
thai  her  account  of  Mr.  Very  intercjied  me 
in. nil,  anil  1  have  already  begged  Mr.  H  hit- 
lni/  to  bring  iiltn  to  our  l.ceum,  and  he  prom- 
ise.! nis  u'uod  ollices  io  get  li j lit  here. 

It.   W.   KMERSOX. 

[ Addressed  to  Huston- J 

III. 

Concord,  May  IS,  1h40. 

My  lipwr*-f**s  Sophia:  1  have  begged  Mr. 
Gnrey  loci,  on  v-.u  today  fur  the  med  illion 
to  iro  to  Waterford,  .iiid  the  one  for  Now 
York,  ir  leauy— ami  pack  thoiu  at  Is  shop. 
I  lia.e  also  requested  liim  to  ta»e  your  orders 
forth'.1  lime  when  he  sh  II  pack  the  two 
which  you  cany  to  Salem,  tie  is  to  bring 
von,  1  hoi  e,  to. lay,  the  two  new  casts,  one  uf 
which  whe.i  ready  I  wish  to  send  io  Mr.  Abel 
A.i.nus,  an  i  If  Mrs.  imojior  will  allow  the 
oilier  to  lie  in  her  home  a  few  days,  I  will 
presently  .-end  for  it. 

KHz  >be  h  Is  very  well  content  with  the  cast. 
though  she  thinks  It  hug  lost  some  o>  the 
precision  ,.s  well  as  the  agreeable  tint  of  ihu 
clay.  All  our  Irlenus  llnd  the  likeness — some 
of  them  slowly— hut'  nil  at  fart  U'e  all 
count  it  a  beautiful  possession ;' the  gift  of  a 
muse,  and  no  the  less  valuable  that  It  was  so 
unexpected.  You  must  now  gratify  us  II  by 
llxing  a  ilmo  when  you  will  come  lb  Concord, 
ami  he.tr  wh.it  we  have  to  say  or  1l  Will 
you  not  come  hither  tne  last,  week  of  this 
month,  or  iho  second  week  In  JuneP  If 
neitiier  of  these  lales  cull  you,  you  shall 
choose  auv  d*y  thereafter,  only  do  not  fall  us. 


nily 
It  V 


V.  EME11SON. 


Your  friend  and  servant, 

Concord.  June  3,  ISIO. 
M,r  Dear  MT8S  Sophia:     I  received  four 
teller  on  .Sunday,   but  delaved  un»wering  it 
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until  tod  iy,  thai  I  tuig  .t  boablu  to  Ilx  a  day 
wlnn  I  shall  call  for  you.  Caroll  e  aturjra, 
uith  who. n  I  have  had  <  covenant  of  home 
ttaiidimr  lor  the  Hirst  week  in  June,  did  not 
come  hither  until  but  ulgliU  Will  then  the 
loth  -Inn  •  be  a  convenient  day  for  your  rido? 
I  will  come  down— for  po  wo  north  country, 
men  iisrt  io  say— to  Huston,  either  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  !*th  or  morning  of  tho  10th, 
ana  perhaps  the  best  Hour  lor  u«  to  leave 
town  will  be  about  4  o'clock  I*.  M.  I  shall 
gindlv  introduce  Volt  to  our  Utile  circle,  lb.it 
we  in  iy  become*  acquainted  with  you,  and 
that  we  may  thank  you  Tor  the  excellent  gilt 
you  have  made  us;  bur,  in  Jcgar  i  to  certain 
expressions  In  your  letter,  I  ought  to  if.iv  you 
will  |ire»ently  be  uude.  cived.  I  hougte  I  am 
loud  of  writing  and  of  public  speaking,  I  ,.m 
a  very  poor  talker,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
very  much  prefer  silence.  Or  CbarKa'a  beau- 
tiful t'lcnt  In  that  art  1  have  hau  no  chare; 
bui  our  coiumon  friend,  Mr.  Altot  ,  the  prince 
of  converKcrs,  live*  little  more  than  a  mile 
Irom  our  bou-c.  and  wo  will  call  In  lus  aid,  a* 
we  o  ten  do,  to  make  amends  lor  our  defi- 
ciency, when  you  conic  Elizabeth  JJo  r,  I 
tun  gtai  to  s  >y.  Is  gciung  well  ag.<ia.  I  shall 
always  feci  tt.it  our  lit  le  village  la  rich  wblb> 

•  lie  rtuimnt  In  it.  I  cannot  allow  that  you 
kno  »  tuuuh  of  her  yet,  for  I,  who  have  known 
her  fr  un  a  chdd,  value  her  always  the  more. 
W  II  you  any  1 1  y  >ur  ihtor  Elisabeth  that  I 
received  her  letter  relat.n*  to  certain  high 
ni-.ti'  rs.  which  I  have  not  y<t  be«n  In  the  rein 
to  answer ;  Indeed.  I  drp  mi  that  she  knows  nil 
my  an*wer  to  that  i|U«stlon— has  It  ready  in 
her  rich  nigeesuon,  and  only  waitu  fur  mine 
to«"  how  well  liivy  will  tally.  I  Imvq  la  d 
Um  letur  by  and  shall  presently  re«d  It  again, 
and  if  t  lilt vi'  invthlng  mttetia!  I  will  write. 
Wl.h  groat  lcgaid,  yours,  IC  VV.  EMi:itsu.\. 
V. 

Cotconn,  Anrll  W,  Irtii. 

My  Dear  Mis*  Sophia:  Will  you  accent  rrotn 
inv  si-ter  Ell/.u'eili  Hoar  and  me  ihu  few 
accomp  niying  prints? 

A  v .  o  d  ol  apology  must  go  with  them. 
Elir.aiicth  .)i  i  1  sent,  lilt  summer,  by  a  gen- 
ileuian  ■*  ho  wni  /oing  io  Europ",  an  order 
for  n  few  prnti  of  pictures  of  Kadarile  and 
Michel  AlU'elO  (oxcepilitg  particularly  the 
prophet*  an  :  Kt  tjiln  ■•«  Michel;,  w  th  the  hopu 
thai,  we  might  receive  something  fit  to  sun  J  lo 
you. 

our  ai'e.V.  tv>3  l«*s«  ncquaintul  wlih  the«o 
liiai.cls  t'lan  »vq  *uupu^«.<l,  .nil  has  not  made 
tin'  sclccuoi!  we  lio i  ed  for,  and  ii.is  lotind  old 
and  inferior  pi  ints  lioin  th  •  ifscoea.  Mill,  we 
hop"  tne'y  will  not  bo  quite  without  vulun  In 
your  siU'UO,  •"*  wo  h.ve  both  of  u>  found 
»  >o  cUiin;.'  to  idiiur  ■  In  ihu.-o  stern  drnwuigs. 
The  "rf.in-i.z.i'.'ilKin"  .«.  a  mo  e  pplrifei  copy 
than  mo-t  h  •'  I  have  *-c-"ii,  though  th*?  princi- 
pal IlirJie  n  iih  never  to  be  quite  wtllcopl  d, 
lb-re  is  a  '•Vuvin''  of  l/ouaruo  da  Vuicl,  and 
oni4  tni'.n  I  Ol'leggiO. 

*.Vill  vim  liavo  i he  toodnrss  to  tli  mK  your 
sis  it  1.1V.  .neili  for  the  Hue  idateuieut  jIih  has 
g.viui  tiiij  l.ngliefiwomini  (Miss  .M.u -tineau?) 
o  tne  enicu'pii.10  we  ..re  all  so  proti  i  ol,  und  I 
can  •Mftly  nuipo- ••  the  colonists  v-eio  content 
villi  tho  portrait  .".he  his,  In  u  n  >ie,  pin- 
poonileil  io  un-  cert  >.ui  quest  Ions,  which,  and 
the  like  of  whleii,  I  ahr.iyn  f  ncy  one  can  an- 
h  wi  i"  ivitli  a  word  as  t'o-y  rl!?»r;  but  to  answer 
tin  ii  w  a. i  a  pi'ii  o.:e  must  !-U  like  Smionii.oh, 
t  o.u  nioniti  i  >  motitli,  from  year  to  year. 
Vt'ah  great  regard,  your  frie  d  und  .-o:v..nt,  , 
H.  \Vai,do  Emkuhon. 

I-.;  :>.-ilie!h  linn1  wlttie-  to  kceo   the   iMartln- 
c.ni  lcl'.cr  a  day  or  t>vo  lougi  i. 
VI. 

r;oN'co:<»,  July  11,  lt>fl». 
Iiear  Mrs.  ll;>wtlioruo:  i.ue>t«  und  vMtors 
pif.ente.j  on)  from  writinir  Von  lasi  evening, 
lo  itii'.iik  yo.i  for  -.oui"  iio' •  and  to  bay  bow 
much  pi.«a»:«n-  it  gives  me  iii.il  you  (I ml  succor 
juiU  relies,  mrit  In  sources  to  pure  and  lofty. 
The    verv    selection    of    In*     im.iges    proves 
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"genial  spirit  of  the  umn  ami  In  the  tfeiier- 
"ous,  wIioIchoiiih  InliitfucH  which  diffuses 
"around  him,  liko  hoiihi  hrauin^  mid  ex- 
"nilarating  atmosphere."  It  dim*  one  uootL. 
lid  thinks,  to  read  ICmersoi),  because  he 
'\'ivcH  ilio  tunic  of  hlltlio  air  and  happy 
"sunshine." 

THE  GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  EMERSON. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Concord  Hchool  of 
Philosophy,  by  eminent  authors  and  critics.  Edited 
by  Prank  B.  HANBOHN.  Illustrated.  1vol.  !2mo. 
12.00.  ^ 

This  valuable  and  interesting  volume  Includes  (among 
others)  tho  following  cha|  ters  i— 
Emerson  AMD  Boston.    By  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 

ALCOTT'8  DlARV  ABOUT  EMBKSOlt. 

Emrraon  as  an  Ambrioan.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  Frbnoh  View  op  Embrson.    By  M.  Kens'  de  Poyen 

Belletsle. 
Em  RRflON'8  Rklioion.    By  Rev.  CJ.  A.  Bartol.  D.D. 
Emrbson  as  Prbaohkr.    By  Mtss  E.  P.  Peabody. 
Emkbson  among  the  Ports.    By  P.  B.  Bauborn. 
Em rrson'S  Ethiob.    By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Emerson's  Relation  to  Sooibtt.     By  Mrs.  Julia 

Ward  Howe. 
Embrson  as  an  Essayist.   ByJohnAlbee. 
Emrbson's  ViBWor  Nationality.    By  Rsv.  George 

W.Coobb. 
Emerson's  Philosophy  or  Natcbk.    By  Win.  T. 

Harris. 

Embrson  as  anas  ?bom  India.    By  Protap  Ohunder 

Mosoomdar. 
Kmrbsob,    Oobtub,    AMD   OARt.YLS.     By    Win.    T. 

Harris. 
The  book  also  contains  au  historic  sketch  of  the  Con- 
tort Hchool  of  Philosophy  (now  In  Its  seventh  year), 
aa<9  pictures  of  Hillside  Chapel  and  the  Orchard  House, 
and  a  new  portrait  of  Emerson. 


JANES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bote. 

F£Q.  *<>,      Literature, 
jair  

OONOORD  LEOTURES  ON  EMERSON.* 

We  have  here  a  volume  of  commanding 

I  interest.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  giving  an  account  of  the 

t  origin  and  development  of  the  Concord 
School,  with  lists  of  lectures  given  hereto* 

II  fore,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  work  that 
ia  to  be  pursued  next  summer,  when  (Joethe 
will  be  the  puhject  of  analysis.  The  lect- 
ures that  succeed  the  introduction  are  the 
most  of  those  which  were  delivered  last 
summer.  For  some  reason  not  given,  Mr. 
Albee's  lecture  ou  "Emerson  as  an  Essayist" 

,..'.TMB  0-»*lU8  AND  1'HARACJTKHOK  EMBRSON.      I.ect- 

v  u  5*  ,'",  ''uncord  School  of  Philosophy.    Edited  by 
r.  It.  Suunum.    Boston  :   Units  K.  Osgood  dc  Co.    ISS6. 
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is  omitted.  A  more  serious  omission  is 
that  of  any  word  by  Dr.  Hedge,  whose  part 
might  well  have  been  to  express  the  whole 
when  all  the  others  had  expressed  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  Emerson's  character  and 
genius.  Standing  nearer  to  Emerson  than 
any  other  writer  of  ability  in  the  time  of 
his  earliest  and  rarest  efflorescence,  more 
competent  through  his  inherent  tendencies 
and  liberal  culture  to  appreciate  him  than 
any  other,  his  characterization  of  his  friend 
soon  after  his  death,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  has  not  yet 
been  surpassed,  and  makes  it  every  way  de- 
sirable that  before  he  returns  "late  into 
heaven"  he  should  give  us  a  more  elaborate 
presentation  of  his  thought  concerning  him. 
The  work  of  the  various  lecturers  repre- 
sented in  this  volume  was  well  laid  out ;  and 
they  have  treated  their  various  subjects 
with  as  little  disregard  of  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  them  as  could  be  expected,  in 
view  of  the  unsystematic  character  of  Em- 
erson's writings.  Mrs.  Cheney's  "Emerson 
and  Boston"  is  worthy  of  the  leading  place 
it  occupies.  If  less  profound  than  some  of 
the  lectures,  it  is  the  most  pleasant  of  them 
all.  Mr.  Alcott,  disqualified  by  illness  from 
speaking,  furnishes  au  interesting  chapter 
of  extracts  from  his  diary  and  correspond- 
ence.  Mr.  .Julian  Hawthorne's  account  of 
"Emerson  as  au  American"  is  another  proof 
of  the  growiug  strength  and  broadening 
spirit  of  a  mau  whose  early  writing  seemed 
to  have  all  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl 
without  any  of  her  inspiration.  The 
"French  View  of  Emerson"  by  M.  ttene*  De 

Poyen  Belleisle  is  the  most  unique  feature 
of  the  book.  France  is  the  last  place  where 
we  should  have  looked  for  a  view  so  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  very  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
"Rhodora"  and  other  poems  of  Emerson  in 
a  French  dress.  That  "a  translated  poem 
is  a  boiled  strawberry"  gets  less  confirma- 
tion from  these  attempts  than  from  raauy 
others.  When  we  have  said  that  Dr.  Bar* 
tol's  account  of  Emerson's  religion  is  char- 
acteristic, we  have  given  it  high  praise; 
but  "Lincoln,  the  lily  out  of  Illinois  mud," 
is  not  a  happy  phrase.  "Emerson  as  a 
Preacher"  by  Miss  Peabody  abounds  in 
genial  reminiscence.  Her  opinion  of  Emer- 
son's sermons,  that  they  were  "as  truly  tran- 
scendental as  any  of  his  later  lectures  and 
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Cooke's  "Emerson's  View  of  Nationality"  is 
a  careful  study  of  an  important  phase, 
so  careful  and  so  excellent  that  we  are  sur- 
prised on  page  $29  by  the  statement  that 
"the  great  literary  pathfinders  of  the  Re- 
naissance wished  to  develop  a  national  liter- 
ature by  writing  in  the  language  of  the 
people,"  when    in    fact  they  despised  this 

language  and  allowed  Dante  to  fall  into  & 
century  of  neglect.  Mozoomdar  sends  & 
striking  word  from  India.  Prof.  Harris's 
three  lectures  on  Emerson's  Doctrine  of 
Nature,  his  Orientalism,  and  his  relation  to 
Goethe  and  Carlyle,  are  mainly  valuable  for 
the  quotations  from  Emerson  that  they  con- 
tain.  Literary  self-effacement  seldom  goes  so 
far.  Mr.  Alcott's  "Monody"  that  concludes 
the  volume  is  singularly  classical  for  tran- 
scendental product,  and  it  is  very  pur©  and 
sweet.  J.  w.  c. 

8oSTot<s  3>A!LV  AW,  2>€cr.  XJ,  fSB^h 

ItAI/I'ir  WALDO  EMKUHON. 

In  1KJJ,  EtnerHom  delivered  hlt>  hist  oration  be- 
fore the  I'M  Jk'U  Kappa  Society  ut  Cambridge. 
In  1307,  that  society  again  chose  him  us  their 
orator.  From  tho  time  or  the  first  oration  to 
that  of  the  second,  which  is  given  by  his  biogra- 
pher a»  the  end  of  his  working  lite,  aud,  Indeed, 
almost  until  death,  Emerson  was  regaided  hy  his 
countrymen  with  constantly  increasing  ad  mi  ra- 
tion aud  respect.  The  outward  incidents  of  his 
quiet  life  were  few  and  simple;  they  are  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  be  recounted  licit',  hut 
we  may  turn  at  onto  to  Dr.  Holmes's  new  hiog- 
raphy.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Miflliu  &  Co.  arc  to  he 
commended  lor  the  series  in  which  it  appears. 
Like  so  many  or  their  hooks,  it  is  a  model  ot 
cheapness,  good  taste  and  good  workmanship. 
Au  excellent  index  increases  its  worth. 

The  Freuoli  have  a  saying  to  the  effect  that, 
after  a  man  has  reached  fifty,  his  time  is  spent 
in  going  to  the  funerals  of  his  friends.  It  would 
be  well  If  men  of  genius,  alter  they  have  reached 
Blty,  could  be  induced  te  devote  their  spare 
hours  to  writing  the  lives  of  their  friends.  There 
would  then  be  more  books  as  completely  admir- 
able as  Dr.  Holmes's  "Life  of  Emerson."'  It  is, 
first,  a  portion  ot  literature,  and  not  a  bookmak- 
er's book.  It  is,  further,  a  careful  and  suf- 
ficient accouut  of  Ktnerson's  life,  and  a  discrimi- 
nating criticism  of  his  writings.  On*  of  the 
most  suggestive  passages  is  that  in  which  the  au- 
thor comments  upon  Professor  Bowen's  review 
of  "Nature,"  Euiersou's  first  book:— 

ii  one  nas  ever  seen  a  sagacious  pointer  tnat!  - 
log  the  acquaintance  of  a  box-tortoise,  be  will 
nave  an  Idee  of  the  rotation*  between  the  re- 
viewer and  the  reviewed  as  they  appear  In  this 
article.  The  professor  turns  the  book  over  and 
ever,- Inspects  it  from  plastron  to  carapace,  so 
to  speak,  and    looks    for   openings   everywhere, 

sometimes   successfully,  sometimes  iu  vain 

Ho  was  not,  any  more  than  the  rest  of   ns,  accli- 
mated to  the  Emersonian  atmo*pheie. 
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Of  the  first  I'D!  Keta  Kappa  oration  Dr.  Holme* 

says • — 

This  grand  oration  was  our  intellectual 
Declaration  «f  independence.  Nothing  like  It 
had  been  heard  in  the  halU  of  Harvard  since 
Samuel  Adams  supported  the  atllrmatlve  ot  the 
(tuition,  "Whether  It  Be  lawful  to  tiustth* 
chief  magistrate,  li  the  Commonwealth  can  not 
otherwise  Pe  piescrvcd." 

And  It  might  bu  added  that  nothing  like  If  was 
again  heard  In  the  halls  or  Harvard  until  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  in  thought*  less  exalted,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  an  eloquence  even  more  thrilling, 
spoke,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  to  the  same  so- 
ciety. 

iM»iue  account  Is  given  of  the  Transcendental- 
ists  and  their  Miori-llvc.fi  paper,  the  Dial:- 

I'lillodged    writers  found  a  place  to  try  their 
wings  In  it,  and   that  makes  it  more    interesting.1 
This  was  the  time,  above  alt  others, when  out  of  tho 
mouth  of  p'thes  and  suckling*  was  to  oomu  forth 
strength.    The  feeling  (hat  intuition  was  dlscov- ' 
erlng  a  n«w  heaven  and  a  stew  earth  was  the  in- 
spiration of  these  'young  people'  to  whom  Enter-, 
son  refers.... Hh  (Carlyle)  distinguishes  what  is 
Emerson's   readily— tho  rest  no  speaks  of  us  tho 
work  or  >oi  polloi  for  the  most  part.   "Hut  it  is  ail 
good,  and  very  good  aua  tumt;  wants  only  a  body, 
which  want  means  a  great  deal." 

That  is  one  expression  of  tho  difficulty  which 
Carlyle  always  felt  with  anything  of  Emerson's. 
He  wantod  him  to  "com o  down"  from  hjs  airy 
height.  To  many  the  most  interesting  pages  in 
this  life  of  Emerson  will  he  those  in  which  ho  is 
compared  with  Carlyle.  Emerson  was  eupeptic 
and  an  optimist;  Carlyle  was  a  pessimist  and  a 
dyspeptic.  Or,  in*  Dr.  Holmes's  picturesque 
phrase:— 

Those  old  moralists,  the  weeping  and  the  laugh- 
ing philosophers,  Hud  their  counterparts  in  overy 
thinking  community.  Carlyle  did  not  wuup,  but 
he  scolded;  Euterson  did  not  laugh,  but  iu  his 
gravest  moments  there  was  a  smilo  waiting  lor 
the  cloud  to  pans  from  his  forehead.  Tho  duet 
they  chained  was  a  Miserere  with  a  Te  Deum  tor 
its  Antiphon:  a  Ue  1'iafutidis answered  by  a  Sur' 
mm  Coidn, 

Emerson's  last  years,  his  failing  memory,  and 
tieuth,  are  treated  with  gentle  sympathy.  Pa- 
thetic as  Ophelia's  song  were  his  words  at  Long- 
fellow's funeral:— 

That  gentleman  was  a  sweet,  beautiful  soul, 
but  1  have  entirely  forgotten  his  name. 

Of  Emerson's  rank  as  a  writer  tho  last  word 
has  not  yet  beeu  spoken.  We  shall  wish  for 
criticism  inori  full  and  more  sympathetic  than 
Mr.  Arnold's,  more  detailed  and  formal  than  that 
of  Dr.  Holmes.  If  Emerson  had  the  samo  genius 
for  paragraphs  and  chapters  that. ho  had  for 
words,  he  would  hold  an  undisputed  place  among 
tho  greatest  writers.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  hook  before  us  which  indirectly  confirm  Mr. 
Arnold's  judgment,  that  Emerson  is  not  pre- 
eminent as  philosopher  or  as  writer,  hut,  *ith 
Marcus  Aurelius  aud  Thomas  a  Kvmpls,  as  a 
friend  and  helper  of  those  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit. 

Dr.  Holmes's  lifo  Is  written  with  that  happy 
altornative  betuecu  elegance  and  a  colloquial 
ease  which  renders  all  his  pro«e  so  charming. 
Some  little  sparkle  is  constantly  reminding  tiio 
reader  that  his  diminished  vivacity  is  due,  not  to 
age,  but  to  the  gravity  of  the  task,  and  there  are 
euough  good  things  in  the  book  to  show  that  tho 
author  is,  hist  ot  all,  a  great  wit.  The  selection 
of  extracts  has  been  made  with    care  end  judg- 
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terms  of  foolUh  eulojry.  'J'lieir  pur* 
|inpc  seems  to  have  liovn,  wllli  Kim-rhon's  su- 
periority concinloil,  to  search  out  the  exncl 
truth  a-  to  his  etlih-Hl  and  ttitirltunl  teaching. 
The  statement  Unit  'the  Ufa  of  Kmcr.-on  Tj 
the  most  hctutiful  l'liri»tinii  life  that  lias  been 
lived  since  the  life  of  our  Lord  himself  hatf 
been  made  ok-vIii  hikI  utriiiu  since  lib  death, 
nnd  Indicates  a  vrutvltiK  conviction  of  tha 
spiritual  eh- vat  Ion  of  IiIk  character  and  life. 
With  all  the  limitations  of  his  Individualism, 
he  steadily  grows  In  one's  csdmatioa 
as    a    spiritual    teacher.      This    quality    ha* 
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been     most     Insisted     upon    by    those    wn< 
claim   to   Interpret    him    truly,    and     seem 
to   bo   the    direction    that    his    growing   In 
fi hence  Is  taking.    The  more  hlg  r;  Ih/iotis  lift 
is  known  nnd  considered  the  plainer  it  Is  thai 
lie  had  the  structural    principle  of  thought 
and  the  spiritual  vision  that  enabled  him  to 
see  further  and  deeper  than  most  men  of  hi* 


ein 
aire,    (joclhe    and    t'arlyle,    perhaps    hardly 
Wordsworth    and   Coleridge,    excepted,     lie 


had  the  qualities  of  the  seer,  and  was  not  only 
the  proohet,  but  hud  the  literary  power  to  put 
the  prophet  s  thought  into  words  that  carry  If 
to  the  remotest  star." 


Ml*.tf0t     EMKRSON   AND  SCHOLARS.'     fy.3g$< 

Mr.  President,  Officers  of  the  College,  Scholars,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  The  University  has  thought  fit  to  give  to  this  Hall,  given  by  the 
loving  hands  of  many,  the  name  of  a  scholar  who  eighty-eight  years  ago 
eame  here  looking  to  her  for  food  for  growth  of  his  mind  and  his  soul. 
His  hereditary  destiny  seemed  to  be  that  for  which  our  Puritan  fathers 
founded  this  college  —  Christo  et  Kcclesiae  laborare  ;  but,  heedless  of  the 
Eastern  oracle,  "  Enlarge  not  thy  destiny,"  he  soon  passed  on  to  the 
broader  worship  —  and  work  —  fur  the  truth,  the  eternal  VERITAS. 
Because  I  bear  his  name  I  am  bidden  by  your  committee  to  answer  for 
it  to-day.  Honored  by  their  confidence,  1  will  say  what  seems  to  me  the 
appropriate  word,  of  Emerson's  years  of  study,  its  blossom  in  Thought 
and  its  fruit  in  Action  ;  also  recall  some  words  of  his  own  on  the  privi- 
leges and  the  resulting  duties  of  scholars  and  of  universities.  When  he 
was  born,  the  habits,  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  were  simpler,  discipline  and 
—  more  important  —  the  ideals  of  youth  other  than  those  most  prevalent 
now.  Wealth  was  rare  ;  work  universally  expected.  Soul  came  first, 
then  Mind,  last  Ltody.  The  invisible  world  seemed  near  and  real.  The 
eternal  might  well  outweigh  the  transient. 

The  Bible-reading  at  home  awakened  children's  imagination  and  dig- 
nified their  conceptions.  Not  crammed  with  juvenile  literature,  their 
hungry  minds  turned  with  eager  appetite  to  stories  of  heroes  of  sword  or 
gown,  as  chronicled  by  Plutarch,  as  created  by  Shakespeare  or  Scott,  and 
in  following  Imagination's  flight — their  range  of  thought  thus  widened, 
their  taste  refined — they  came  through  "Paradise  Lost "  to"Comus" 
and  "  Samson,"  and  then  to  Milton's  stately  prose  and  to  Bacon,  to 
real  pleasure  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  at  last  to  Plato.  Heroic 
ethics,  thought,  subtle  but  charming  by  its  expression  —  these  things 
were  brought  into  boys' dreams  —  which  are  a  very  real  part  of  their 
lives  —  by  the  Humanities,  well  styled  by  the  fathers.  The  university 
existed  to  confirm  the  attributes  which  crowned  the  erect  human  animal 
over  the  creeping  brotherhood.  All  who  aimed  at  culture  must  take 
these  studies,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  which  was  his  right  in  the 
school  and  in  college,  the  boy  then  had  time  enough.  Kecent  years  had; 
not  let  in  the  torrent  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all  branches  which  now, 
though  dealing  mostly  with  matter,  demands  so  much  of  the  young 
scholar's  time.  Civics,  government,  political  economy,  sociology  were 
not  taught;  as  such,  but  preacher,  teacher,  and  parent  strove  to  inculcate 

1    AiMitsu  ut  the  opening  of  Kineruou  Hall,  December  27,  1U06. 


Tha  Concord  Philosophers* 
(Washington  Ilittt-hetJ 
Acro.si  the  moorlands  of  the  Not 

We  chase  tlio  im  tic.,i>in<!  When, 

Ami  hunt  the  Itmvss  <>i  ii.«  What 

Through  forest*  of  the  Tutu. 

Into  the  inner  consciousness 

We  truck  the  crafty  When  ; 
\Ve  spear  the  fcrgo  tough,  ami  heard 

The  Jigo  In  his  lair. 

With  lassoes  of  the  brain  we  catch 

Tim  lsm-ss  of  the  Was. 
And  In  the  «m|»m»  of  the  Whence 

We  hear  the  Think-lM-c*  Ihim. 

We  Hlinli  the  sll|»|M*ry  WhlHi-bark  U«a 

To  wattii  the  f  liusitf  sc  roll, 
Ami  [i.u.i-u-  hctUitc-t  in  tci'oattc  rhymes 
To  wuu  the  Over  Soul. 
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his  pastime.  There  were  socio-convivial  clubs,  for  one  of  which,  the 
I'ythologian,  young  Emerson  wrote  the  Anacreontics,  hut  the  literary  ele- 
ment was  in  them.  In  those  days  the  college  room  was  mainly  a  study. 
Room  alone  ;  Keep  a  journal:  these  were  the  rules  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  to  earnest  scholars.  The  dawning  winter  morning  sometimes  found 
the  boy  writing  at  his  tall  desk.  Hut  the  spirit  that  provoked  this  writ- 
ing was  his  reading  at  the  college  library,  a  treasure-house  for  him.  He 
knew  what  food  he  needed  and  browsed  there  at  will.  He,  as  later  his 
friend  Henry  Thoreau,  adopted  for  himself  an  elective  system,  neg- 
lecting such  portions  of  the  ironclad  curriculum  as  he  found  unprofitable, 
thereby  incurring  censure  and  getting  just  that  which  afterwards  justi- 
fied to  him  his  college  life. 

Mr.  Emerson's  scholarship  may  well  be  questioned  by  those  who  mean 
by  that  word  exhaustive  study  and  thorough  mastery  of  a  subject.  He 
was  humble  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  many  masters,  great  and  simple,  but 
when  the  keyword  was  uttered,  or  the  suggestive  experiment  done,  or 
the  right  solution  to  the  problem  in  hand  furnished,  whether  by  word  or 
stroke,  straightway  he  dropped  the  book  and  departed.  He  became 
luiughty,  for  the  thought  given  to  him,  or  the  meaning  symbolized  by  a 
familiar  fact,  commanded  him  to  use  it,  express  it  in  word  or  in  life.  He 
read  the  book  till  he  found  the  one  thought,  or  the  one  line  of  poetry,  it 
had  for  him,  then  dropped  it.  He  read,  as  he  said,  "  for  lustres,"  and  to 
set  his  own  wheel  going  ;  then  he  must  work.  Hut  the  mother-wit  of  an 
Irish  girl,  the  shrewd  courage  of  a  hump-backed  hostler,  the  confidence  of 
a  State  Street  merchant,  the  farmer's  dealing  with  the  clod,  the  chemist's 
with  the  crystal,  were  as  suggestive  to  him  as  a  page  of  Goethe.  He 
praised  a  friend's  book,  admitting  that  he  perhaps  heeded  little  the 
things  said;  —  "These  were  opinions,  but  the  tone  was  the  man." 

A  college-mate,  later  a  well-known  educator,  said,  "I  don't  like  to 
read  and  don't  remember  what  I  read,  but  what  you  read  or  quote  to  me 
I  never  forget."  Mr.  Emerson  once  said  to  an  impertinent  book-agent, 
"  Young  man,  it  is  n't  for  you  to  tell  me  what  to  read.  I  read  for  other 
people." 
In  college  he  had  great  joy  in  the  wider  opening  of  new  chambers  of 
I  thought  by  Plato. 

A  certain  magnanimity  of  the  college  is  shown  by  giving  to  this  Hall 
I  of  Philosophy  the  name  of  a  man  who,  lecturing  on  the  Natural  History 
f  of  the  Intellect,  said.  "  Who  has  not  looked  into  a  metaphysical  book  ? 
And  what   sensible   man   ever   looked  twice?"     This  was  an  extreme 
i  statement.      He  could  not  follow  systems.     Yet   in  college  he   seems  to 
have  had  some  interest  in  Dugald  Stewart's  views,  and  found,  in  later 
I  life,  pleasure  in   parts  of  J.   Hutchinson  Stirling's   "Secret  of   Hegel." 
1  do  not  mean,  however,  that  he  did  not  in  early  life  read  more  or  less 
in  other  works  on  philosophy.      Yet  he  thought  a  true  work   on  meta- 
physics could  in  time  be  written,  should  every  thoughtful  man  jot  down 
his  real  mental  experiences,  as  points,  awaiting  the  great  curve  which 
should  at  hist  be  drawn  through  these,  even  though,  as  in  the  hyperbola, 
sometime*  the  values  might  give  points  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  mental 
reach. 
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and  he  <lf  lighted   to  find  tlmt   lleraclitus  had  maintained  the  harmony, 

even  of  contraries, — 'that  revelation  of  balance  in  the  universe  which 
a  stupid  sermon  had  struck  out  of  his  hoyish  head  in  the  cold. church,  — 
his  doctrine  of  compensation.  He  read  on  to  find  that,  live  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  consoling  Master  taught  that  the,  invisible 
harmony  is  better  than  the  visible,.  The  recognition  of  the  One  in  All, 
the  All  in  One  (as  against  the  savage  dualism  that  crops  out  in  certain 
kinds  and  groups  of  serious  men  from  earliest  times  until  this  year  of 
grace),  he  credits  in  a  poem  to  Xenophanes,  and  to  it  we  owe  also  the 
poem  "  ICach  and  All."  The  beautiful  fable  of  Proteus  appeals  as  an 
illustration  again  and  again  in  the  Essays.  Its  older  forms,  ilcraditus's 
doctrine  of  "  The  Flowing,"  and,  in  the  Ancient  East,  that  of,  "  Illusions" 
strongly  appealed  to  him.  The  teaching  of  the  "Universal  Mind,"  the 
•'Over-Soul,"  which  might  he  called  the  warp  of  the  tapestry  into  which 
he  wove  hiss  pictures  of  man  and  nature,  is  briefly  put  in  a  sentence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  which  I  once  heard  from  Sister  Niverdita,  an 
English  woman  devoted  to  good  works  there:  "The  dewdrop  slips  into 
the  shining  sea.  Now  the  illusion  was  that  thou  art  the  dewdrop  —  thou 
art  the  limitless  ocean." 

When  he  found  even  the  light  chains  of  the  Unitarian  Church  beginning 
to  gall  and  cramp  him,  and  sorrow  came  too  with  its  problems,  the  yearn- 
ing arose  in  him  to  return  to  nature,  leaving  systems  behind  and  making 
Iwoks  secondary.  So  he  gladly  came  to  Concord  and  set  up  there  his 
home  not  far  from  an  ancient  wood.  lie  went  thither  alone  and  looked, 
and  the  ancient  earth  was 

Like  its  Ijc;«Ih  of  «l«*w, 
Or  uVw-Ir-iM  violetH,  frenti  and  new, 
An  exhalation  of  tin*  lime. 

A  Nutura  nuturuns  indeed,  but  not  like  that  of  the  Schoolmen.  Quick 
and  flowing  in  bud  and  root  and  brook  and  cloud, — he  looked  u|m>u  it, 
and  straightway  found  himself  in  the  stream. 

I  see  tliH  inundation  Hwcet, 

1  hear  the  spending  of  the  stream 
Through  years,  through  men,  through  Nature  hVet,, 

Through  love  and  thought,  through  |>ower  and  dre.im. 

All  that  he  saw  was  writ  in  the  Demotic  characters,  but  the  interpret- 
ing pine-tree  sung  it  into  the  Hieratic  and  he  understood,  and  week  by 
week  through  his  life  came  to  the  oracle.     It  was  ever  favorable. 

Hut  (true  to  the  old  method,  at  Dodona  and  at  Delphi)  it  shed  light, 
hut  answered  indirectly.  In  his  book  "Nature"  he  reported  what  he 
heard,  and  soon  after  in  his  Phi  Heta  Kappa  speech  ap|»ealed  to  the 
young  scholar  to  look  for  himself,  not  through  others'  eyes;  to  "heed 
what  the  morning  says  and  believe  that ;"  act  on  its  inspiration  with 
nature's  own  frankness  and  sweetness,  and  share  it  with  others.  The 
speech  won  him  fame  and  acceptance;  but  next  year,  for  his  earnest 
plain-speaking  to  the  young  divines,  he  was  condemned  by  the  most  of 
the  faculty  of  the  College  and  of  the  clergy  of  the  region.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  sublimed  fashion  in  the  poem  "  Uriel."  The  archangel  of 
the  Sun  from  his  central  position  sees  the  infinite  distances  and  the  slow 
returns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  startles  saints  and  seraphs  by  his 
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The  doctrine  that  Evil  was  but  perversion,  and  that  Sin  might  have  its 
uses  in  the  long  run,  and  that  from  the  moment  of  its  commission  it 
began  to  work  its  own  cure,  began  to  seem  more  reasonable  than  the 
cherished  "  original  sin,"  anil  surely  a  better  working  belief  tor  the  friend 
and  helper  of  the  poor  sinner. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  conditions  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
those  heresies,  which  so  ruffled  the  pool  in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  made 
so  little  impression  at  the  more  strictly  orthodox  colleges — excepting 
Yale  —  in  New  England,  that  their  young  men,  year  by  year,  invited  this 
dangerous  perverter  to  address  their  literary  societies,  and  the  faculty 
seldom  objected.  As  is  observed  in  concerts,  the  music  of  the  Master* 
player  can  be  heard  farther  than  the  loud  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Again,  "the  tone  was  the  man."  Mr.  Emerson  had  faith  in  the  young, 
but  held  them  to  high  standards.  These  invitations  pleased  him  and  he 
went  "  in  the  hope  of  saying  something  that  shall  stick  by  the  good  boys." 
He  said  that  "  to  this  school-boy  under  the  bending  dome  of  day  "  might 
come  the  suggestion  "  that  he  and  it  proceeded  from  the  same  root,  one 
the  leaf  and  one  the  flower  ;  relation,  sympathy  striving  in  every  vein. 
And  what  is  that  root  ?     Is  not  that  the  Soul  of  his  soul  2"' 

The  cry  of  Atheism,  which  at  first  was  heard,  soon  was  modified  to 
Pantheism,  and  reprobated  as  such  in  bis  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Mind 
or  the  Over-Soul,  though  hardly  distinguishable,  except  for  its  fresh  pre- 
sentation, from  that  of  "  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,"  which  the  objectors  taught.  The  poem  "  Hrahma,"  when,  years 
later,  it  appeared,  was  held  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  Transcendental 
obscurity.  I  am  told  that  a  teacher  once  asked  the  children  of  her  school 
each  to  learn  one  of  Emerson's  poems.  She  expected  the  "  Uhodora," 
"The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,"  or  "Each  and  All."  A  little  girl 
came  in  and  recited  "  Brahma."  The  surprised  teacher  asked,  Why  ? 
The  child  said  she  found  she  could  n't  understand  most  of  the  poems  she 
tried,  but  this  was  easy  ;  —  "It  just  meant  God  everywhere" 

Mr.  Emerson  early  and  late  maintained  that  "  the  scholar  has  drawn 
the  white  lot  in  life."     In  earnest  he  thus  stated  the  worth  of  life  after 

li  the  mind  has  opened  its  conduits  to  the  fountain  of  all  life  and  light ; 

D  man  can  see  the  correspondences  in  mind  and  matter,  and  hence  in  planet 

i  or  in  crystal  read  a  higher  law.  "  For  privileges  so  rare  and  so  great," 
he  says,  "  let  him  not  stint  to  pay  a  great  tax.  Let  him  be  a  cenobite, 
a  pauper,  and,  if  need  be,  a  celibate  also.     Let  him  learn  to  eat  his  meals 

l  standing,  and  to  relish  the  taste  of  fair  water  and  black  bread.  He  must 
live  in  a  chamber  and  postpone  his  self-indulgence,  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed against  that  frequent  misfortune  of  men  of  genius,  a  taste  for  lux- 
ur*/."     He  and  his  brothers  had  known  the  compensations  of  poverty. 

Results  are  expected  from  a  mind  freed  from  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Mr.  Emerson  held  the  instructed  to  their  duty.  He  expressed  to 
t lie  young  scholars  his  hope  "that  each  person  whom  I  address  hat  felt 
bin  own  call  to  cast  aside  all  evil  customs,  timidities,  and  limitations,  and 
to  be  in  his  place  a  free  and  helpful  man." 

And  ho  he  sat  him  down  in  a  quiet  river-town,  a  helpful,  friendly  man. 
No  'profit  came  from  the  small  farm  in  his  hands.      He  earned  his  living 
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For  Htill  the  craft  of  genius  is 
To  nnwk  a  king  in  weeds. 


And  so,  where  he  was  called  once  and  acted  thus,  he  was  almost  invari- 
ably called  again,  and  helped  those  who  toiled  with  hands  and  brain  by 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  like  the  dawn. 

Hut  soon  the  skies  over  the  Republic  began  to  darken  ;  a  question  was 
presented  to  the  conscience  of  every  citizen  who  had  been  instructed  in 
matters  human  and  divine.  As,  in  his  first  manhood,  the  young  minis- 
ter had  not  hesitated  "to  cleave  to  Ciod  against  the  name  of  God,"  so 
now,  when  the  eager  leaders  of  the  Southern  people  brought  the  hitherto 
remote  question  of  slavery  to  his  door,  requiring  him  on  occasion  to  be 
a  man-hunter,  he  instantly  took  his  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civic  opposi- 
tion. "There  was  infamy  in  the  air,"  he  said,  ''which  robbed  the  land- 
scape of  its  beauty  and  took  the  sunshine  out  of  every  hour."  He  has 
i  been  called  a  "seer."  and  this  is  what  he  saw,  and  said,  in  18f>1  :  "The 
Union  is  at  an  end  so  soon  as  an  immoral  law  is  enacted,  and  he  who 
writes  a  crime  into  the  statute-book  digs  under  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol  to  plant  there  a  powder-magazine,  and  lays  a  train."  He  warned 
jus  countrymen  in  these  wonts  :  "  The  habit  of  oppression  cuts  out  the 
moral  eyes,  and  though  the  intellect  goes  on  simulating  the  moral  as  be- 
fore, its  sanity  is  gradually  destroyed.  It  takes  away  the  presentiments ." 
In  ten  years  his  word  came  true.  When  he  spoke  the  words,  he  was 
i  a  marked  man  in  Boston  as  belonging  to  the  despised  minority  who  held 
for  honor  and  humanity  rather  than  for  the  smooth  and  easy  prosperity 
of  complicity  in  wrong.  In  1863  the  overwhelming  majority  was  with 
him.  Hut  he  still  was  holding  the  rising  generation  to  the  privilege  of 
their  calling.  At  their  literary  festivals  he  said  to  them  words  as  appro- 
priate to-day  as  ever : 

"  I  cannot  forgive  a  scholar  his  homeless  despondency.  Ho  represents  intellectual 
and  spiritual  force.  I  wish  him  to  rely  on  the  spiritual  arm  ;  to  live  by  his  strength, 
not  by  bin  weakness.  A  scholar  defending  the  cause  of  slavery,  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, of  monopoly,  of  the  oppressor,  is  a  traitor  to  his  profession.  He  has  ceased  to 
be  a  scholar.  He  is  not  company  for  clean  people.  The  worst  times  only  show  him 
how  independent  he  is  of  times  ;  only  believe  and  bring  out  the  splendor  of  his  priv- 
ilege." 

When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed,  the  scholars  (who  all  were 
itaught  Greek  in  those  days  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers)  could  recall  the 
thrill  with  which,  as  sophomores,  they  had  read  the  brave  Antigone's 
reply  to  Creon,  with  death  before  her  eyes :  "  Nor  did  I  think  thy  pro- 
clamation, mortal  as  thou  art,  had  power  to  outweigh  the  unwritten  and 
secure  laws  of  the  Gods,  for  these  are  not  matters  of  now  and  yesterday, 
but  always  were  —  and  no  man  knows  whence  they  came." 

Again  Mr.  Kmerson  warned  the  young  scholars  against  the  renegades 
to  truth . 

"■Sincerity,"  he  said,  "  is  in  dangerous  times  discovered  to  be  of  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage.  Very  little  reliance  must  be  put  on  the  common  stories  that  circulate  of  this 
O'eat  senator's  or  that  great  barrister's  learning,  their  Greek,  their  varied  literature. 
Unit  ice  won't  bear.  Reading  !  —  do  you  mean  that,  this  senator  or  this  lawyer,  who 
ttiHsJ  by  and  allowed  the  passage  of  infamous  laws,  was  a  reader  of  Greek  hooks  V 
Hiat  is  not  the  question,  but  to  what,  purpose  did  they  reail  ?     I  allow  them  the  merit 
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mil  Irani  and  teach,  bemuse  they  wer«:  traders  and  left  their  allani  and  libraries  ami 
worship  (if  truth,  and  played  the  sycophant  to  presidents  and  generals  and  members  of 
(on^rt'HU.  and  ^ave  decrees  and  literary  and  social  honors  to  those  whom  they  mi^ht 
to  have  rebuked  and  ex|wmod,  incurring  the  contempt  of  thoae  whom  they  ought  to 
have  put  in  fear  ;  then  the  college  in  Hiiicidal  ;  ceases  to  h«  a  school ;  {lower  oozes  out 
of  it  an  fast  as  truth  does  ;  and,  iuntead  of  overawing  the  strong  and  upholding  the 
good,  it  ih  a  hoHpital  for  decayed  tutors." 

What  Mr.  Emerson  further  said  against  timid  deference  to  material 
standards  i»  more  important  than  when  he  uttered  it,  in  these  days  of  %'ast 
wealth  and  expense,  with  following  danger  threatening  alike  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colleges  because  of  their  anxious  watch  of  patrons,  ami  their 
standards  and  morale  because  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  students : 

"  Either  Science  and  Literature  is  a  hypocrisy  or  it  is  not.  If  it  he,  then  resign 
your  charter  to  the  Legislature,  turn  your  college  into  harracks  and  warehouses,  and 
divert  the  funda  of  your  founders  into  a  ro|>e-walk  or  candle-factory,  a  tan-yard,  or 
Home  other  undoubted  convenience  for  the  surrounding  population.  Hut  if  the  intel- 
lectual interest  he,  as  I  hold,  no  hyi>oerisy  hut  the  only  reality,  -  then  it  behooves  us 
to  enshrine  it,  «>bey  it,  and  give  it  possession  of  us  and  ours.  To  give,  among  other 
possessions,  tin-  college  into  it«  hand,  easting  down  every  idol,  every  pretender,  every 
hoary  lie,  every  dignified  blunder  that  has  crept  into  its  administration." 

The  wonderful  conquests  over  matter  through  man's  spying  on  nature, 
and  cunning  use  of  her  great  forces  for  his  ends,  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Emerson  with  keen  interest.  Yes,  but  all  things  in  their  due  place  :  do 
not  invert  the  human  being  and  put  feet,  though  shod  with  wings,  and  the 
senses,  though  miraculously  extended,  above  his  heart  and  head.  "  I  can- 
not accept  the  railroad  and  telegraph  in  exchange  for  reason  and  charity. 
I  cannot  think  the  most  judicious  tubing  [of  the  locomotive  boiler]  a  com- 
pensation for  metaphysical  debility."  ..."  I  wish  it  were  a  needless 
task."  he  says  elsewhere,  "to  urge  upon  you  scholars  the  claims  of  thought 
and  learning.  The  order  of  the  world  educates  with  care  the  senses  and 
the  understanding.     Men  are  as  they  think." 

He  delighted  in  each  discovery  by  microscope  or  telescope  that  the  men 
of  science  showed  him  ;  yet  he  said  eyes,  rightly  used,  were  better  than 
lenses.  But  the  eyes  must  know  how  to  look  through  surface  and  see  the 
meaning  behind  on  the  plane  of  life  and  thought.  Evolution  seems  to 
him  the  most  natural  ami  beautiful.  He  saw  its  inherent  probability  long 
before  most  readers  were  enough  aware  of  the  doctrine  to  be  shocked  by  it. 
Hut  mark  in  all  his  writings  how  utterly  unstable  he  regards  the  human 
tripod  unless  with  body  and  mind  the  ethical  sense  be  present  in  its  strength. 
Quantus  Amor,  tantits  Animus,  he  fully  accepts,  and  renders  it  Good  will 
makes  insight.  The  doctrine  of  conservation  and  correlation  of  force 
holds  above  as  well  as  below,  ami  he  uses  Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty,  as 
equivalents.  They  are  his  Trinity.  He  was  Greek  in  his  sympathies. 
The  scholar  must  go  apart  to  listen,  for 

Ever  the  words  of  the  Gods  resound  ; 

Hut  the  porches  of  man's  ear 
Seldom  in  this  low  life's  round 

Are  unsealed  that  he  may  hear. 

Hut  "  thought  exists  to  be  expressed,"  he  said.  He  looked  for  it  in  a  man's 
words,  but  chiefly  in  his  life.  To  keep  his  mental  and  spiritual  health  he 
must  alternate  society  with  solitude,  face  his  duties  and  dangers  and  learn 
their  lessons,  and  be  "kindly  man,  moving  among  his  kind."     He  did 
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Hymns  began  to  be  written.     We  shall  always  regret  that 
this  class  of  compositions,  now  so  important  by  the  consider- 
able place  it  fills  in  our  public  worship,  did  not  fall  into  bet- 
ter hands.     It  is  not  fit  that  men  of  common  powers  should 
write  our  hymns.     If  every  hymn  to  be  sung  in  our  churches 
could  have  come  from  the  powerful  and  hallowed  minds  that 
have  thought  for  the  human  race,  and  instead  of  being  regard- 
ed as  an  occasional  and  inferior  exercise,  had  been  the  vent  of 
their  best  and  deepest  contemplations  upon  God  and  nature, 
these  minds   would   have   enjoyed  an  influence  which  will 
never  be  granted  to  their  epics  and  books  of  philosophy  or 
criticism.     It   is  the   well  known  saying  of  a   distinguished 
statesman,  '  Let  who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people  ;  give 
me  the  making  of  their  songs.'     So  it  is  not  the  Bodies  of 
Divinity,  nor  the  ablest  religious  works,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  that  can  ever  hope  to  enter  into  the  heart  and  faith  of 
a  nation,  like  the  familiar  religious  song  that  is  in  their  mouth 
every  Sunday,  aided  in  its  eitect  by  the  reverence  ol  the 
Bible,  the  power  of  music,  the  associations  of  the  place,  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  congregation.    Milton  should  have  written 
hymns  for  those  who  speak  the   English  tongue  ;  and  what- 
soever sublime  bard  has  sung  to  any  people,  could  best  have 
instructed  them  by  doing  this  oilicc. 

But  whilst  we  say  what  might  have  been  done,  and  what 
we  hope  will  yet  be  done,  we  do  not  undervalue  the  simple 
and. pious  strains  which  are  now  used  in  the  church,  bequeath-' 
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•  To  keep  the  lamp  nlivo, 
With  oil  we  fill  the  bowl ; 
'T  is  water  makes  the  willow  thrive, 
And  grace  that  feeds  the  soul. 

'  The  Lord's  unVparing  hand 
Supplies  the  living  stream  ; 
It  is  not  at  our  own  command, 

But  still  derived  from  him.' —  Hymn  323. 

There  are  sonio  hymns  of  that  decided  merit  that  pleases 
every  taste.    The  noble  '  Tc  Dcuin  '  of  Patrick,  the  versions 
of  Addison    or  Marvell  ;    Miss  Williams's  Hymn,    entitled 
'Devotion;'    Mrs.  Barbauld's  version  of  Habakkuk,  iii.  17 
—  19;  the  best  known  verses  of  Watts  and  of  Doddridge  ; 
and  the  fine  old  hymn,  annually  sung  to  the  tune  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  University  Hall  at  Cambridge,  — '  Givo  ear,  my  child- 
ren, to  my  law,'  &tc,  are  of  this  class  ;  and,  except  the  last, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  miss,  are  retained  in  the  present  Col- 
lection. Most  of  those  hymns  which  every  lover  of  psalmody 
looks  for,  he  will  probably  find.     It  is,  in  our  eyes,  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  this  book,  that  the  interpolations 
which  have  been  thrust  into  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Dod- 
dridge, sometimes  making  the  dead  and  defenceless  poet  say 
what  he  would  abhor  to  say,  are  here  exchanged  for  the  gen- 
uine readings.    And  besides  the  justice,  the  poetry  commonly 
gains  by  the  restoration.     The  following  beautiful   verses  of 
Watts,  among  others,  are  restored  to  their  original  simplicity 
and  pathos. 

'Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest,  ; 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise  ; 

'    Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 

And  these  rejoicing  eyes  ! 

'The  King  himself  comes  near, 
And  feasts  his  saints  to-day  ; 
Here  we  may  sit,  and  see  him  here, 
And  love,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

'  One  day  amidst  the  place 

Where  my  dear  Lord  hath  been, 
Is  sweeter  than  ten  thousand  days 
Of  pleasurable  sin. 

'  My  willing  soul  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this  ; 
And  sit  and  sing  herself  away 

To  everlasting  bliss.'  —  Hymn  2G. 

From  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the 
Social  Circle  in  Concord:  Second 
Series  (1795-1846),  Cambridge , 
Mass.,  1888,  pp.  310-316. 

MEMOIR   OF   JOHN    M.   CHENEY. 

BY    U.    W.    KMERSON. 

Mr.  Cheney's  nephew,  J.  M.  Emerson,  Esq.,  says:  "Of 
the  genealogy  of  the  Cheney  family  I  know  nothing.  From 
some  book  (probably  I5urke  or  Debrett),  I  long  ago  got  the 
notion  that  the  name  was  of  Italian  origin,  and  I  amused 
myself  by  fancying   that   we  are  descended  from   that  sail- 
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stone  chimney  In  the  centre,  filled  with  crickets  that  came 

hopping  out  in  the  evening  and  chirped  a  chorus;  the  rooms  rt  „   Q 

ceiled  all  around  with  planed   boards   that  were   scoured  jjc  c  ~ 

white.    Overhead  were  the   rafters   from  which   hung  the  m   go 

poles.     The  old-fashioned  settle  was  there,  and  that  formed  .„  >_  s 

a  partition  or  screen  at  night  before  grandmother's  bed.    On  *§       "° 

all  the  doors  were  wooden  latches,  with  latchslrings  that  tf   o   "> 

rt     E    y 

were  pulled  in   at  night.     The  garret  was  unfinished,  and  >  C  .E 

had  no  glazed  windows,  but  sliding  shutters.     This  dear  old  c  c 
house  stood  in  a  beautiful  apple-orchard.     In  front  was  a 

lar"e  balm-of-Gilead  tree.     In  one  end  of  the  wooden  house  °  °  Tj 

was  a  loom-room,  where  Aunt  Lydia  used  to  weave,  humming  2  &  $ 

away  in  a  low  tone  like  a  contented  bee.  J1  c   <u 

JjJ       "1       (j 

In  Heath  Mr.  Hezekiah  Cheney  opened  a  country  store,    4j  '£  .Ej 
and  it  was  there  that  our  little  John,  being  fond  of  sweets, 
helped  himself  to  molasses,  but  forgot  to  replace  the  spigot, 
and  let  all  the  molasses  run  out  of  the  barrel. 

In  1803,  when  the  Concord  turnpike  was  built,  Mr.  Heze- 
kiah  Cheney  came  to  Concord,  bringing  with  him  workmen 
from  Heath,  he  having  contracted  to  build  so  much  of  the 
turnpike  to  Boston  as  lay  in  Concord,  and  from  that  time  he 
resided  in  this  town.  He  lived  on  the  old  Lincoln  road,  in 
the  first  house  this  side  of  Captain  Flint's.  The  turnpike 
proved  an  expensive  work  on  account  of  successive  sinkings 
of  parts  of  the  road  through  the  swamp,  so  that  Mr.  Cheney, 
the  contractor,  lost  money.  1 

Mrs.  Cheney  died  in  September,  1805,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren :  1.  John  Milton  ;  2.  Sarah,  who  married  Dr.  Kmerson, 
of  Heath,  Mass.;  3,  Kliza,  who  married  Mr.  Fiske,  and 
still  lives  at  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

Very  soon  after  his  mother's  death  in  September,  1805, 
John,  then  seven  years  old,  was  taken  to  Captain  Mint's,  in 
Lincoln,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  fourteen,  working  on 
the  farm.  Later,  his  father  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Mullikcn. 

John  M.  Cheney  was  fitted  for  college  in  Concord  and  in 
Groton  ;  studied  Latin  Grammar  often  by  firelight  in  the 
kitchen,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1817,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  After  his  examination,  on  going  to  the  presi- 
dent's study  to  receive  his  papers  of  admission,  President 
Kirldand  inquired  if  he  had  any  room-male.  "No,  sir.'' 
The  president  turned  to  another  youth  who  stood  near, 
named  Hriggs,  "  Have  you  a  room-mate  ?"  "No,  sir."  "Then 
I  will  put  you  two  together.''  The  two  youths,  who  had  never 
seen  each  other  before,  consented,  and  remained  churns  with 
great  contentment  through  four  years.     Dr.  Cyrus  Uriggs  has 
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for  very  many  years  been  the  principal  physician  in  Augusta,     -s    E    2^         .    3    S  *° 
Maine,  and  has  very  affectionate  remembrances  of  his  col 
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I  entered  college  in  the  same  class,  and  well  remember 
him,  v.jih  his  strong,  well-knit  frame,  erect,  with  a  sedate 
countenance   and  a  (piiet  but  firm  purpose,  grave  but  genial, 
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that  cultivated  friendship,  —  that  is  often  the  best  permanent 


result  of  a  college  education." 


Mr.  Cheney  graduated  with  good  rank  in  his  class  in 
August,  182 1,  and  in  the  next  month  took  charge  of  the 
Framingham  Academy  for  one  year.  In  January,  1823,  he 
took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Germantown,  near  Philadel- 
phia.    It  appears   from  a  series  of  letters  which   he   wrote        "coSJ  o°3>in'S'*i!*-.c"r:^"n- 

in  these  vears  to  his  classmate,   I  Ion.  Charles  W.  Upham  «  e  •*-  o-j'u         H    o  .2        =  ~  "C    e  ■  * 

'  </>    C    o  E  —    aj  —  •'*-•■  ~    d. 

(since  member  of  Congress  from  Salem),  that  he  attempted         &SX  w«oo0^"/flr-'o>70, 

to  combine  with  school-keeping  the  study  of  law,  but  soon        J-    5  '°  -J°'?v)c^5^  —  "2  " "  ">    -    !d 


a  *£  u    ,-    c    3  J2  .a  —  -5  >- 

found  that  the    two  were    incompatible  :   that  he  used  his        -o  "c  f           E  "5  —    tn  E'  k?  ^  *s  y  2  ..  «  ^ 

'                                                                                     oft*                  u  •—     _  ~  P  £  e  ^ 

^     u      A                  IP      .,  I]      ,.      «       c  c  rt  -       '...  CJ 


vacations  in  making  excursions  into  the  interior  of   Pcnnsvl-         P   "   2  "£H-^-«Jo^;=         -J    c  i:*  2 

"  fcfi  £   *t  J"  £  •-  jr    E  —    °  '"    rt    >'  '*  -=>    rt 

then   extended   his  journey  lo  Washington  for  eight  or  ten         ^    §  "to  c°°<u?~'2'^:37'5r** 


vania,  to  Valley  Forge,  to   Harrisburg,  and  so  forth,   and         £  "S   5*         3^~^oo(j^~p 


I/! 

5    E 


days  during  one   session.     In  one  of   these  letters  to   Mr.  o-S<*  t/,ist>o'S~i:* 

Upham   he  expresses  his  gratification  in  finding  there  was  Si   £   "  «    &  "p.    ^>  2  -2    o  **"'    5    j  J:    Lc  jj 

no   ground    for    the    suspicions    (hat   either   of    them     had  2         tc  g<iE£^u-5r-=~8 

entertained    of     the    other    in    their  college    relations,    and  P,  43    3  IS    &  _£  7        ,"5  -0    o         tc  ja  —  .22 

O  >     •—             ,E     '—     _      >      rf      rt              ~ '     _E, 

thinks  they  are  in  the  position  of   the  two  Paddies,   who,  on  v    o    >^  22    H        •£•    <..    ?5    iJ  'u    fo    -  —    c  u- 

meeting,  saluted   each  other   as  old   acquaintances,  but   (lis  2Slc  •£     ~  -c    &    c  "      S    i    "  S    «  ^    u 

covering  their  mistake,  one  of  them  said,   "  I  thought  it  was  «  *^   ~  HZi2Dc1!>~«~     *  — '  c  -2 

you,  and   you   thought    it  was    I,  but,  faith,   it   was   naylher  "o*  c(Lov*~3>~'0"5'zr" 

r       .,  "O  "3  "S  «               °    °    u    ,,  «_  .=    ^  2    ?•      .    o 

nf  im  -So  p   jj     •«    c   -     i     J   *d   -I     i-           J 


y; 


But  he  pined  in  Pennsylvania  for  Cambridge  again,  or  its         c  -p.    M  "C  ~    o  '5i    rt  -£    o    P.    *j    br    y    rt    ~ 


neighborhood,  and  made  some  steps  towards  the  place  of  .of"13           rt    c  i:  '~  •?  ■£  —    2   ~  £    §    £    u     S 

teacher  in  a  school   in  Cambridgcport.     Hut   at  last  he  ac-  P    >  ,H  "§     m  -  £   t    ti  M    ^  "^    r  -o    u    >  -    "^ 

cepted  an  invitation  to  teach  the  new  academy  in  Stow,  Mas-  Js  J    S  -o           rt  2    S    o    «  13  -5  \°\  t3  £    3  .£ 
sachusetts,  in  1824,  and  remained  there,  I  believe,  three  years. 
He  studied  law  at  the  same  time  in  the  office  of  Rufus  Hos- 
mer,   Ksq.,  of   Stow,   was   admitted   to  the   bar,  opened   an 

office  in   Lexington  in   1831,  then  removed  to  Concord   in  , 

1832,  and   practised   law  here  for  a  short  time,  until,  being  0        S    2    0  ;§  ~    >    s^  -J»  'Ja  '£  .2  "^  rg  §  *S    ^  " 

offered  the  place  of  cashier  in  the  Concord  Bank,  then  newly  f        ^g    >»o   S    o=    S"J   S,  ^j*  3    §^ 

organized,  and  being  himself  eager  to  marry,   he  accepted  §        ^^c"55^rt-?|^Ec-go^ 

the  post  in  1832.  K3        J   g   £   £  •«  1   2    a  ^  ^    °  -| .  w>  |    S  "g    ^ 

In  1833  he  married  Louisa  !'.  Hosmer,  daughter  of  Rufus  w        ^,Sj"|'!!-ctj132*S«^*c« 

Hosmer,  Esq.,  of  Stow,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  '„,         ^'oZ'B^^^^^-^^^'ri^uS 

hfe  he  remained  in  Concord  and  in  the  bank. f  S         =    x  °  .E   2  3    jj  "?    «   u     ,2^-C^c^ 

Mr.  Cheney  was  a  man  of  exact  integrity,  of  strict  atten-  ««        W  a    «    ^I^  H   ^    o  5    ;?'   «    c   E   °  «  J 

tion  to  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  -^^_.'H'oCL'^l/>1;a,^         jS^S'^^gJ-a 

his  work,  faithful  to  every  trust,  and  giving  dignity  to  what-  i'  o^rt^Ertco^-^^So0 


ever  work  he  performed,  and  entirely  trusted  and  honored  by  J2    o  ,9     :-rtj=.°-c^u->,il 

his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  U-n2?r-rt«taSrt"2^^S<ro'c^| 

Many  good  deeds  he  has  done  for  the  town  ;  every  good  ^  ;=  "^    "..  Tc  &  "~    rt    u    >,  5  IE  -^  JjJ  _2        1^         « 

deed  he  has  supported.     A  man  of  such  capacity  and  pub-  £  3    "S  ^  ^  tT  -13    p     «  )5    b  ^  ^   ^  .2   c  -S    E    °" 

lie  spirit  that  his  fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  in  each  S  ^  "f'  !*»!?•-  J:  "s  ""    >   "  -°  %    ij^.c^-fi 

important  enterprise  of  his  services  on  their  building  com-  >,  ^    u-    g"  «    S    £  _>>  -c  2    S  -r  ■*  "a"  S  *l  Si    **-  •« 

mittees.     He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  <u  _->   t«        "o^£c,«c::^|,§-§^^-'0 

building  the  town  hall,  and   he  followed  the  work  from  the  c75    =.  .22  -=  —    *  i  —  2        ^J    >,  _r  §  5    5   -    3  <c 

foundation   to  the  completion  of  that  useful  and  excellent  "w  >  «    S    §    g    i?2  *  .§         ,/!    P  7    p  "^  "^    o    E 

building.     He  was  on  the  building  committee  of  the  Uni-  "5    <u  €,  "j*  S    £    S    °  "3  .§    S    fj    "!*  J*  .2  '.ti  j;    2    J 

tarian  Church  ;  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  laying  out  03        jd-S^'J        -Slj'tic^-S^^D.^S^ 
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RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  dawned  up- 
on a  nation  already  glorious  with  tho 
sublime  proniiso  of  a  prophetic  infancy. 
The  strong  serpents  of  Tyranny  and  Su- 
porstition  had  been  crushed  in  its  pow- 
erful grasp.  The  songs  of  two  oceans 
—  the  lullaby  of  its  earlier  days  —  had 
cheered  it  on  to  a  youth  whose  dignity 
and  beauty  were  bought  with  sword  and 
rifle,  with  blood  and  death.  Wrap- 
ped at  last  in  tho  toga  of  an  undisputed 
manhood,  it  took  its  place  among  tho 
empires  of  tho  earth,  tho  son  of  a  king, 
mightier  than  all ;  free  to  enact  new  laws, 
to  promulgate  new  systems  of  economy, 
social  and  political,  'Vco  to  worship  and 
to  think.  With  what  success  a  govern- 
ment grounded  on  a  principle  so  faultless 
has  been  administered,  may  not  now  bo 
written,  but  is  riot  more  doubtful  than  it 
was  when  tho  drum  beat  its  reveille"  only 
on  our  distant  frontiers,  and  tho  booming 
of  guns  from  ship  or  shore  was  but  the 
nation's  welcome  to  days  made  memora- 
blo  by  its  great  men.  But  beforo  tho 
new  republic  stretched  a  vast  field  for 
thought,  and  within  its  almost  boundless 
limits,  hidden  beneath  tho  husks  of  old 
theories,  lay  tho  seed  ready  for  tho  ripen- 
ing. Far  bark  toward  tho  cast  rolled, 
liko  a  mighty  desert,  the  history  of  tho 
Progress  of  Mind.  Hero  and  there,  on 
its  arid  surface,  rose,  stately  and  awe-in- 
spiring, great  pyramids  which  marked 
those  eras  of  agitation  when  Humanity, 
awaking  suddenly  to  her  power,  grap- 
pled with  giant  strength  the  mighty  enig- 
mas of  Being,  and  endeavored  to  wrench 
from  their  miito  souls  tho  great  secrets 
that  Faith  alono  has  expounded  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  her  devotees.  It  availed 
little  that  one  by  one,  in  tho  vauks  pf 
these  temples,  the  axioms  and  deductions 
of  their  founders  wcro  laid  away  lifeless 
and  powerless.  Another  generation,  vig- 
orous and  persevering,  laid  stono  after 
stono  the  foundations  of  another  cdifico 
that  strovo  to  reach,  with  its  yearning 
apex  of  desire,  tho  very  heavens.  Still 
high  and  unmoved  curved  tho  bluo  infini- 
tude above,  whilo  below  its  mirror  in  tho 
soul  of  man  surged  wildly  against  shores 
Btcrn,  rock-bound,  immutable,  unanswor-- 
ing. 

Tho  '  limits  of  tho  forefathers '  (fines 
quo*  posucrunt  palres  nostri)  had  been 


first  transgressed  by  Abelard,  and  the 
speculating  spirit  of  Scholasticism  des- 
seminated  by  him  overwhelmed  Europe 
with  that  rago  for  investigations,  so  futile 
yet  so  laborious,  that  terrified  tho  theo- 
logians of  tho  mediroval  church,  and 
marked  tho  first  modern  epoch  in  Phi- 
losophy—  the  beginning  of  tho  revolt  of 
Reason  against  Authority.  Next,  colos- 
Bal  against  tho  still  unrelenting  skies, 
towered  what  may  be  called  the  Natur- 
Philosophic, '  Naturo  Philosophy '  of  Gi- 
ordano Bruno.  Tho  echoes  of  Luther's 
bugle  still  pierced  the  mountain-fastnesses 
of  Northern  Italy  and  the  gorges  of  Spain. 
In  tho  church,  Bruno  found  only  skepti- 
cism and  licentiousness,  ignoranco  and 
tyranny.  Before  him  four  centuries  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  debate  on  tho  fruit- 
less question  of  Nominalism,  arid  others 
equally  insignificant,  but  woro  visiblo  to 
him  by  tho  light  of  a  logic  so  shallow,  fu- 
tilo,  and  despotic,  that  it  waslcnown  only 
to  bo  scorned.  With  an  energy  that  as- 
tonished tho  feeble  and  degraded  clergy 
of  his  timo,  a  fearlessness  that  exacted 
tho  admiration  whilo  it  aroused  tho  indig- 
nation of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  genius 
that  compelled  tho  n^re^fcior/df  those  who 
were  most  zealous  to  comlaiits  evidences, 
Bruno,  casting  'o<K  tho  shackles  of  tho 
cloister,  that  'pvlg^c-nc  angusta  c  nti'o/- 
boldly  advanced  a  .system  of  Philosophy, 
startling,  in  those  Inquisitorial  tfriV^Troro 
its  independence,  and  h-inflsto  from  its 
antagonism  to  Aristotle,  tl>e  'Aylus.of  the 
church.  This  was  no  less  than  puro  Pan- 
theism, —  God  in  and  through  allj  tho  i4* 
finito  Intelligence.  Dcus  est  monadum 
monas  —  nempe  entium  entitas.  This 
creed,  by  an  incomprehensible  metamor- 
phosis, was  styled,  in  tho  languago  of 
the  day,  Atheism ;  its  promulgation,  even 
its  conception,  was  pronounced  a  crime 
whoso  penalty  was  death.  And  Bruno, 
who,  from  tho  depths  of  infamous  super- 
stition, had  risen  into  tho  puro  light  of 
heaven,  to  a  theory  whoso  principles, 
though  they  might  not  satisfy,  could  not 
fail  to  refine,  clovato,  and  encourago  tho 
souHong  groveling  in  tho  miro  of  igno- 
rance, or  languishing  in  tho  dark  dun- 
geons of  Scholasticism,  —  Bruno  died  for 
tho  truth.  More  foolish  than  the  savages 
of  whom  Montesquieu  speaks,  who  cut 
down  trees  to  reach  their  fruit,  theso 
judges  of  Bruno  destroyed  tho  treo  whoso 
seeds  were  already  strewn  broadcast  over 
the  world.  They  hushed  forever  tho  voico 
whoso  echoes  aro  not  yet  stilled,  —  echoes 
that  resound  in  tho  cautious  Meditations 


of  Des  Cartes,  that  rise  from  peak  to 
peak  of  tho  majestic  method  of  the  great 
Spinoza,  who  was  no  less  a  martyr  be- 
cause reputation  and  not  life  was  the  for- 
feit of  his  earnestness ;  and  that  vibrato 
with  thrilling  sweetness  in  the  Idealism  of 
Schelling.  'Tho  perfect  theory  of  Na- 
ture,' says  Schelling,  '  is  that  by  virtuo 
of  which  all  Naturo  is  resolved  into  tho 
intellectual  clement,'  which  'intellectual 
element'  is  at  onco  composed  of  intui- 
tions and  is  the  source  of  intuitions,  —  tho 
Dcus  in  nobis  of  Giordano  Bruno.  'It 
is  evident,',  he  continues,  '  that  Naturo 
is  originally  identical  with  that  which  in 
us  is  recognized  as  the  subject  and  tho 
object.' 

Thus  tho  empirical  school,  in  its  rep- 
resentative, Aristotle,  met  in  tho  martyr 
of  Nola  ap.  opp&'n'pnt  vigilant,  earnest, 
powerful.  -Arid,  whilo  tho  legitimate 
prosecution  'of  tho  ftfi>m,er  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing has  lcfV/to  deism,  skepti- 
cism, atheism,  amF  materialism,  it  is  to 
those .\<tho  have  rctaijred  in  methods,  more 
mathematically,'  rlcnr  and  more  perfectly 
developed  ■than' -that  which  Bruno  dissem- 
inated, bntgtm  bearing,  as  their  key-note, 
'thc'pne  great  idea  of  his  bold  crusade, — 
Co  those  we  must  look  for  all  that  is  most 
pure,  most  noble,  in  Philosophy :  a  system 
or  succession  of  systems  whoso  primitive 
idea  —  substance  and  essence — is  the 
very  God  for  a  supposed  denial  of  whom 
Bruno  died.     '  Cosi  vince  Goffredo  ! ' 

Thus  rolled  on  tho  centuries.  Ger- 
many, Franco,  England,  and  Scotland 
had  each  contributed  her  knights  to  tho 
great  tournament  of  Mind.  And  now 
tho  first  symptoms  of  agitation  appeared 
on  tho  hitherto  unruffled  surfaco  of 
Thought  in  tho  New  World.  Still  pant- 
ing after  her  victories,  scarcely  used  to 
her  new  freedom,  at  first  tho  presenco 
of  a  power  antagonistic  to  tho  orthodox 
faith  was  unsuspected  even  by  thoso  who 
first  entertained  it.  But  tho  stono  had 
been  dashed  into  tho  tranquil  ocean  when 
tho  May-flower  was  moored  on  tho  New 
England  coast,  and  its  circling  eddies 
drew  curve  after  curvo  among  tho  de- 
scendants, brave,  conscientious,  energet- 
ic, of  tho  old  Puritans.  Tho  stern  Cal- 
vinism, by  which  their  fathers  had  lived 
and  died,  was,  by  theso  early  recreants, 
first  mistrusted,  then  questioned,  and 
finally  abjured.'  The  murmurs  of  dissent 
that  had  long  agitated  tho  sturdy  up- 
holders of  tho  accepted  faith,  broko  out 
in  a  demand  for  a  system  whoso  claims 
should  be  less  absolute,  and  whoso  naturo 


should  satisfy  thoao  fugitive  appeals  to 
Reason  and  tlio  Understanding,  that, 
weak  indeed,  and  faint,  wore  yet  distinct- 
ly audible  to  tho  thinkers  of  tlio  day. 
From  tho  cloud  of  accusation  and  denial, 
of  suspicion  and  trial,  tho  new  Perseus, 
Unitarianism,  —  whilom  a  nursling  of 
Milton,  Locke,  and  Hartley,  —  was  born, 
and  took  its  placo  among  the  sects,  sus- 
tained by  tho  few,  dreaded  and  con- 
demned by  tho  many. 

To  brand  this  new  theory,  no  terms 
were  found  too  strong  even  by  tho  reli- 
gious periodicals  of  tho  day.     Unwilling 
to  bido  their  time,  to  test  its  soundness 
by  its  strength  and  duration,  its  opponents 
rested  not.     It  was  confidently  predicted 
that  the  movement  would  influence,  its 
followers  to  skepticism  and  atheism.     The 
accusation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
revived,  and  St.  Bernards  cried  from  pul- 
pit and  press,   'The  limits  of  tho  fore-  • 
fathers  have    been  transgressed  1 '      To 
the  great  mass  of  tho  opposition,  the  hor- 
ror Was  not  that  Trinitarianism  had  been 
assailed,  but  that  men  had  been  found  so 
bold  as  to  question  it.    Tho  crime  with 
the  unlearned  and  tho  majority  of  the 
professors  was  not  heresy,  but  daring. 
But  Christians,  fervent  and  earnest,  were 
not  wanting  who  denounced  the  move- 
ment in   its   anticipated  consequences. 
The  young  and  adventurous,  tho  men  of 
impulse  and  daring,  would  drift,  it  was 
feared,  to  the  very  borders  of  open  infi-  i 
dclity.    But  tho  contrary  was  tho  result.  L 
A  pietism  tho  very  reverse  was  developed, 
which,  aided  by  tho  beloved  Channing, 
was  disseminated  through  New  England. 
Justice  Story  oven  asserted  that  in  Uni<= 
tarianism  he  found  refuge  from  tho  skep- 
ticism to  which  in  youth  he  had  tended. 

Permitted,  by  tho  liberal  character  of 
tho  welcome  substitute  for  a  theology  that 
had  become  too  stringent  for  tho  age,  to 
prosccuto  their  researches  into  fields  hith- 
erto forbidden  to  tho  orthodox,  thinkers, 
economists,  statesmen  and  theologians 
gathered  round  tho  standard,  and  a  new 
impulso  was  given  to  tho  intellectual  char- 
acter of  tho  times.  A  revolution  in 
Thought  was  impending. 

In  Literature  wo  dared  challenge  tho 
nations.  Tho  popularity  of  Cooper  was 
at  its  high  noon.  Irving,  with  tho  graphic 
and  delicate  Btrokes  of  his  sympathetic 
pencil,  had  written  himself  tho  Claude 
Lorraine  among  litterateurs;  and  Pres- 
cott,  with  his  sentences  of  granite,  was 
building  himself  an  immortal  name.  Still, 
wo  were  behind  Germany,  and  even 
France,  in  that  wide  comprehension  and 
universal  criticism  that  determines  more 
accurately  than  its  politics  the  real  status 
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of  a  nation.  These  elements  were  now  to 
bo  supplied.  Carlylo  had  played  in  Eng- 
land tlio  role  so  humorously  yet  thor- 
oughly enacted  in  Germany  by  Heine, 
and  so  gracefully  and  airily  performed  in 
Franco  by  Cousin.  Ho  had  popularized 
tho  philosophers.  Without  tho  acute, 
electric  perceptions  of  tho  great  German 
or  tho  industry  and  amiabjo  vanities  of 
that  Do  Sevignd  among  philosophers, 
Cousin,  ho  presented,  by  fierce  dashes 
of  his  crayon,  black,  blunt,  and  bluff,  to 
tho  hitherto  ignorant  British  public,  some 
phases  of  the  great  metaphysical  bear* 
ings  of  the  age  upon  Literature  and  Art, 
as  developed  in  Teutonic  poetry  and  prose. 
In  a  word,  he  familiarized  his  readers  with 
tho  AZsthetik  of  Germany.  Ho  published 
in  1830  his  Sartor  Resartus,  which,  cloth- 
ing tho  man  in  •  der  Gottheit  lebendiget 
Kleid'  usurped  for  him  at  once  an  office 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Erd-geist  in 
Faust.  The  shrill  notes  of  the  bagpipe 
of  the  critic  of  Craigenputtock  blew  across 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  island 
home,  rousing  the  judge  on  the  bench, 
and,  penetrating  tho  long  halls  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  streamed  yet  distinct 
and  powerful  to  our  shores.  Astonished 
by  the  richness  and  fullness  of  a  litera- 
ture so  comprehensive,  which  seemed  to 
inclose  in  its'  brilliant  mazes  all  that  their 
meagre  and  unfruitful  dogmas  denied  of 
comfort  to  the  heart  and  systematic  de- 
velopment to  the  mind,  the  men  who, 
with  girded  loins  and  scrips  in  their 
hands,  had  long  wandered  disconsolately 
on  tho  shores  of  a  seething  ocean,  now. 
saw  its  waters  parted,  and  crossed  upon 
dry  ground.  Before  them  stretched  the 
vast  wilderness  of  German  Philosophy. 
To  their  bewildered  gaze,  each  system 
was  an  Arabia  Felix,  and  every  axiom  a 
graceful  palm. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  influence  was  at 
work  among  tho  orthodox,  an  influence 
that  tended  to  tho  same  great  result,  no 
longer  an  accident,  but  a  necessity  of 
tho  age.  Tho  Diographia  Literaria  and 
The  Friend  of  Coleridge,  embodying  a 
dwarfed  but  not  distorted  version  of  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  which  had 
created  a  profound  sensation  in  England, 
met  with  an  even  more  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  this  country.  The  Christian 
character  of  their  author  was  beyond  re- 
proach, his  genius  undisputed;  as  a  poet 
ho  ranked  among  those  to  whom  Great 
Britain  owed  the  laurel ;  and  as  an  es- 
sayist, even  tho  bitterest  critics  yielded 
him  tho  palm.  Wheri,  therefore,  this 
man,  ono  of  the  most  evangelical  of  his 


timo  in  the  Established  Church,  brought 
to  the  aid  of  a  time-honored  and  beloved 
theology  tho  principles  of  that  very  phi- 
losophy which  was  deemed  by  others  its 
fiercest  antagonist,  not  a  few  who  had 
been  bithorto  deterred  from  its  investi- 
gation by  a  dread  of  tho  accusation  of 
heresy,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  his 
labors.  His  Aids  to  Re/lection  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  American  public  under  tho 
patronage  of  Dr.  Marsh,  1ato  president 
of  Burlington  College,  Vt.  An  elabo- 
rate preliminary  essay  by  this  eminently 
pious  clergyman  established  tho  claims 
of  tho  work  to  favor,  and  it  was  even 
taken  up  as  a  text-book  in  Amherst  and 
ono  or  two  liberal  Congregational  uni- 
versities in  New  England. 

Tho  effort  of  Coleridge,  rendered  ob- 
bcuto  by  his  turgid  and  florid  style,  was 
to  explain  tho  religious  doctrines  of  Arch- 
bishop Lcighton  and  tho  early  Puritans, 
which  ho  held  as  orthodox,  by  moans  of 
tho  momentous  distinction  between  Rea- 
son and  tho  Understanding,  which  ho 
borrowed  from  the  Critik  dcr  Reinen 
Vernunft  of  Kant.  However  plausible, 
when  disencumbered  of  its  poetical  dra- 
pery, tho  theory  of  Coleridge  may  be, 
and  however  convincing,  spfar  as  it  goes, 
of  tho  truth  of  his  principles,  wo  can  not 
forget  that  tho  final  tendency  of  tho  crit- 
ical philosophy  of  Kant  is,  if  not  a  pos- 
itivo  approach  to  skepticism,  at  least  to 
afford  a  scientific  basis  for  it.  But  tho 
formula  of  tho  author  of  Christabel  was 
tho  pure  exponent  of  bis  creed.  The 
terror  of  metaphysics  vanished  as  tho  oft- 
ropeated  words  met  tho  eye  of  tho  wary 
and  suspicious  investigator.  'World  — 
God  =  0 :  God  —  world  =  Reality  Ab- 
solute. The  world  without  God  is  noth- 
ing: God  without  tho  world  is  already,  in 
and  of  himself,  absoluto  perfection,  ab- 
solute authority.' 

Thus,  while  Carlyle,  bold,  versatile, 
shrewd,  untrammclcd,  worked  upon  tho 
Unitarian  clement  in  America,  Coleridge, 
evangelical,  polished,  yet  adventurous, 
leavened  the  Congrcgationalists  and  oth- 
er shades  of  orthodox  Christians  with  tho 
same  result.  But  tho  first  literary  out- 
growth and  original  product  of  tlio  Tran- 
scendental movement  in  America  was 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1838,  forming  a  nucleus  for  tbo 
writings  of  tho  Dial-ists,  and  proving  a 
sort  of  prolegomena  to  tho  now  edition  of 
Hermetic  Philosophy.  •  Non  est  philoso- 
phus  nisi  Jingit  el  pinxit'  said  tho  great 
pioneer.  Here  Emerson  does  both,  prov- 
ing, by  inversion,  his  claim  to  tho  title. 
Whatever  may  bo  tho  negative  virtues 


of  tliis  preliminary  essay,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  tho  positive  ono  of  having 
given  ft  strong  impulse  to  the  study  and 
lovo  of  Nature.  True,  the  man  who  is 
to  grasp  its  details,  sympathies,  significa- 
tions, to  hear,  in  all  their  grand  harmo- 
ny, its  various  discordant  symphonies 
and  fugues,  to  see  its  marvelous  associa- 
tions, needs  to  bo  Briarcan-armcd,  Israfcl- 
heartcd  and  Argus-eyed,  ns  perhaps  none 
in  our  imperfect  day  and  generation  can 
claim  to  be.  But  at  least  this  '  Nature ' 
of  Emerson's  insinuated,  dimly  and 
dreamily,  in  spite  of  its  positive  air,  an 
occult  relation  between  man  and  Na- 
ture. It  invested  rock  and  sky  and  air 
with  new  and  startling  attributes.  Tho 
deep  thinker  might  even  draw  upon 
its  pages  some  pays-de-Cocagnc  land- 
scape, flowing  indeed  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  in  Tanl'alian  distance.  Na- 
ture's true  heart  is  invested  with  a  peri- 
cardium so  thick  that  it  resists  the  scalpel 
of  tho  skillful  critics,  to  whom  tho  steth- 
oscope alone  betrays  the  healthful  throb 
of  vitality  beneath.  With  portly  argu- 
ments, Emerson  bars  tho  door  to  the 
simplo  but  earnest-hearted.  That  Na- 
ture, whose  prophet  he  is,  gleams,  bright 
and  unloving,  down  from  a  cold,  unsym- 
pathizing  heaven. 

'  Not  every  one  doth  It  beseem  to  question 
The  far-oir,  lil^u  Arcturus.' 

And  we,  tho  lazzaroni  on  tho  piazza, 
can  not  even  see  the  sky  for  tho  mist  of 
'mottoes  Italianato  and  Spanish  terms' 
of  an  cfFetc  logic  that  has  risen  before  it. 
Nevertheless,  here  are  the  first  gleams 
of  a  genial  appreciation  of  tho  AZsthctik 
of  Germany,  that  large-hearted  discern- 
ment that  grasps  similitudes  from  tho  an- 
tipodes of  Thqught,  and  writes  them  upon 
its  sunny  equator.  And  thcro  aro  ap- 
peals to  those  finer  impulses  and  experi- 
ences of  every  feeling  bouI  that  manifest 
a  sense,  imperfect  yet  animated,  of  that 
marvelous  sympathy  that  exists  bciween 
all  phases  of  life,  whether  in  humanity 
or  in  external  nature.  His  natural  out- 
bursts of  feeling  aro  rare,  but  delicious 
as  caviare,  with  a  certain  quaver  of  pi- 
quancy. « Give  mo  health  and  a  day,  and 
I  will  make  tho  pomp  of  emperors  ridic- 
ulous. Tho  dawn  is  my  Assyria ;  tho  sun- 
set and  moon-riso  my  Paphos  and  unim- 
aginable realms  of  faerie;  broad  noon 
shall  bo  my  England  of  tho  senses  and 
tho  understanding,  and  night  shall  bo 
my  Germany  of  mystic  philosophy  and 
dreams.*  Only  a  fantasy,  and  yet  how 
ho  bends  Nature  to  suit  the  curve  of  his 
own  temperament.     And  who  has  not  felt 
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tho  involuntary  exhilaration,  appalling 
from  its  very  depth,  that  possessed  him, 
crossing  a  bare  common,  on  n  bleak  Oc- 
tober nftcrnoon,  sunless  and  chill,  with 
gray  winds  sweeping  by  —  «1  was  glad 
to  tho  brink  of  fear.'  An  intenso  emo- 
tion is  imprisoned  in  these  words,  —  tho 
irresistible  intoxication  of  deep  delight, 
tho  consciousness  of  an  unbounded  fac- 
ulty for  enjoyment,  and  n  lurking  but 
delicious  dread  of  the  lavish  power  of 
sensation  cooped  within  tho  senses. 
Heine,  in  his  '  Lutctia,'  speaks  of  tho 
•secret  raptures  attendant  upon  the  tre- 
mors of  fear.'  Still,  Emerson's  Nature  is 
rather  a  Nature  a  la  Fompadour,  in  pow- 
dered hair  and  jeweled  stomacher  and 
high-heeled  slippers ;  not  tho  dear  green 
mother  of  our  dreams,  who  was  wooed 
by  tho  bending  heavens,  and 

'  Myriad  myriads  of  II ves  teemed  forth  from  tho 

mighty  embracement ; 
Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  Impelled  by 

thousand-fold  instincts,  , 

Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters  ;  the  rivers 

sang  on  In  their  channels; 
Laughed  on  (heir  shores  tho  hoarse  seas;  tho 

yearning  ocean  swelled  upward  ; 
Young  lift)  lowed  through  tho  meadows,  the 

woods,  and  the  echoing  mountains, 
Wandered  bleating  In  valleys,  and  warbled  In 

blossoming  branches.' 

But  Nature  had  been  broached  and  So- 
ciety was  scandalized.  Like  tho  Chan- 
cellor in  Faust,  it  mounted  its  tripod  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  its  verdict  upon 
the  inadmissible  theory,  so  inadequately 
proved  of  tho  identity  of  Nature  and 
Spirit.     But '  was  sagt  mein  Thalcs  ?  ' 

« Nator  and  Gdrt !  so  ■prieht  nun  nleht  n 

Cnristcn  s 
Dcsshalb  verbrennt  man  Atbclitcn, 
Well  solchc  Bcdcn  hUchst  jref  iUtrUoh  ulndL 
Natur  1st  SUnde,  Golst  1st  Tcofcl  | 
Bio  hegen  swiscben  slch  den  2wolI©S» 
Ihr  mlss-gcsUltct  Zwltterklnd.' 

The  Transcendental  movement  did  not 
fail  to  attract  sovcre  opposition,  not  only 
to  its  agitators,  but  toward  the  whole 
body  of  Unitarians,  from  a  portion  of 
which  it  in  a  great  measure  sprang.  If 
indeed,  as  Ellis,  its  champion,  asserts, 
Transcendentalism  was  not  a  native  em- 
anation from  New  England,  i.e.,  Unitari- 
anism,  yet  it  obviously  paved  tho  way 
for  its  entrance,  and  oven  erected  tri- 
umphal arches  at  intervals  over  its  pro- 
jected route.  Tho  consequence  of  the 
renewed  attack  upon  this  already  sorely 
aggrieved  sect  was  its  virtual  separation 
into  moderates  and  extremists:  the  one 
holding  to  its  primitive  theories,  tho  other 
inclining  graciously  to  tho  mora  compre- 
hensive and  fascinating,  because  more  lib- 
eral and  mystical,  tenets  of  the  new  faith. 


Tho  llev.  Andrew  Norton,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine  of  tho  old  school,  in  a 
discourso  before  tho  Alumni  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School,  took  occasion 
to  attack  with  great  vigor  what  ho  termed 
tho  « new  form  of  infidelity.'  This  and 
his  subsequent  replies  were  most  ably  an- 
swered by  Georgo  Ripley,  a  zealous  and 
genial  scholar,  eminent  in  belles-lettres 
and  philosophy,  in  his  'Letters  on  the 
latest  form  of  Infidelity,  including  the 
Opinions  of  Spinoza,  Schlcicrmachcr,  and 
Do  Wette.  Boston,  James  Munroo  & 
Co.,  1840.' 

Tliis  contest  constituted  the  central) 
polemic  of  tho  strife.     Chilled  by  the  cold 
breath  of  popular  intolerance,  these  per- 
secuted advocates  of  a  metaphysical  faith, 
which  even  themselves  comprehended  but 
dimly,  might  have  warmed  their  trem- 
bling hands  by  tho  fire  of  that  auto  daft 
whose  flames  three  centuries  have  not  ex- 
tinguished.    Even  those  most  opposed  by 
culture  and  habit  to  the  innovators,  could 
,not  but  acknowledge  that  tho  Bestia  Trio- 
/ante,  that  Giordano  Bruno  undertook  to 
expel,  was  still  rampant  and  powerful  in 
tho  midst  of  a  civilized  and  intelligent 
community.    Tho  fact  was  that  th«  Tran- 
sccndentalists  wcro  as  much  astouished  at 
this  accusation  of  infidelity  as  oven  Fond- 
Ion  himself  could  have  been.    They  wcro 
men  of  irreproachable  character,  tho  ma- 
jority religious  by  nature  and  scholarly 
by  disposition,  and  they  found  in  their 
now  field  scope  for  an  increased  piety  and 
a  more  enlarged  benevolence.   Their  infi- 
nitely pliable  philosophy  expanded  amia- 
bly to  suit  tho  requirements  of  any  and 
every  sect.    Tho  Kcv.  W.  II.  Furness,  of 
Philadelphia,  though  not  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  tho  movement,  yet,  in  several 
volumes  published  at  that  time,  manifest- 
ed tho  influence  of  Rationalism  upon  his 
own  studies.     But  the  machinery  of  his 
mind,  though  exquisite  in  its  details,  was 
too  delicate  to  work  up  successfully  tho 
heavy  material  of  tho  German  importa- 
tions.    In  a  review  of  his  '  Life  of  Jesus,' 
by  A.  P.  Pcabody,  in  tho  N.  A.  Review, 
after  a  merited    tribute  of  praise  and 
respect  to  tho   talented   author,  occurs 
tho  following:  '  ^Esthetic  considerations 
wci^h   more   with    him   than    historical 
proofs,  and  vividness  of  conception  than 
demonstration.     So  far  is  he  from  need- 
ing facts  to  verify  his  theories,  that  ho  is 
ready  to  reject  tho   best   authenticated 
facts,  if  they  would  not  flow  necessarily 
from  his  it  priori  reasoning.'     This  was 
Bovcre,  too  severe  in  tho  instance  cited; 
but  tho  remark  is  worth  preserving,  ns 
strikingly  characteristic  of  much  of  tho 


belles-lettres  writings  of  the  New  School 
of  thinkers,  as  they  were  once,  ami  indeed 
might  yet  be  termed.     But  impiety  was 
never  tho  result  of  Transcendentalism. 
Its  advocates  endeavored  rather  to  prove. 
tho  adaptability  of  a  generous  and  cath- 
olic spirit  of  Philosophy  to  religion  than 
to  subvert  it.    They  never  advanced  to 
a  love  of  Strauss  and  Feucrbach,  and  men 
of  the  second  generation,  of  whom  G.  II. 
Lowes  maybe  taken  as  a  type,  have  gen- 
erally been  regarded  by  them  as   tho 
Girondists  regarded  tho  Jacobins.    Both 
i    urgo  reform,  tho    Vergniaud   and   tho 
Robespierre,  but  tho   ono  respects   tho 
old  landmarks,  while  tho  other,  with  an 
uncqualcd  nonchalance,  sweeps  by,  un- 
conscious of  them  all,  and  plants  his  stand- 
;    ard  on  a  foundation  as  yet  unshaken  by 
foot  of  man. 
Tho  consequences  of  tho  Transcendental 
I   movement  wero  truly  remarkable.    Those 
latitudes  to  which  habit  had  accustomed 
i   us  to  look  for  our  literati  became  ono  im- 
mense hot-house,  in  which  exotics  of  the 
most  powerful  fragrance  bloomed  luxuri- 
antly.*   As  if  by  miracle,  they  assumed 


*  Apart  from  philosophical  and  theological 
agitation   In  America,    great   additions    wero 
mado  to  our  general  literature  by  Inundation! 
from  French  and  German, aud  their  Influence 
upon  our  younger   writers   Is  visible  at  the 
present  day  In  almost  every  newspaper  article 
This  task  of  translating  and  editing  was  accom- 
pllshcd  —  for  the  time  —  on  a  grand  scale  and  In 
a  scholarly  manner.    Chief  among  thoso  who 
devoted  themselves  to  it  was  Oeorgo  Itiplcy, 
who,  In  his  excellent  Library  of  Foreign  Stand- 
ard Literature,  gavo  tho   public  tho   choicer 
gems  of  French  and  German  philosophy,  po- 
etry, or   lighter    prose.      C.  8.   Henry,  then 
professor  of  philosophy  In  the  University  of 
New  York,  embraced  with  zeal  tho  teaching* 
of  Cousin,  translated  his  Psychology,  — ■  thero 
had  been  a  version  of  the  '  Lectures  '  published 
in  IKIN,— and  wrote,  for  the  use  of  students,  a 
small  but  comprehensive  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, which  would  have  been  perfectly  '  ecleo- 
tlc'  had  it  not  devoted  a  somewhat  unfair  pro- 
i   portion  of  Its  pages  to  eclecticism.      Trnns- 
ll   Intlons  of  minor  (ierman  lyrics  Into  English, 
in  most  Instances  surpassing  their  rivals  of 
I    Hrltlsh  origin,  were  mado  by  several  young 
il  Unitarian  clergymen,  among  which  those  by 
Crunch,  l'cubody,  and  llrooks,  were,  wo  bo- 
llcve,  preeminent.    The  Dial,  by  ItH  criticisms 
of  foreign  literature  aud  nrt,  guided  many  to 
the  orlglnuls,  while  the  Orthodox  onslaught,  In 
reviews  or  In  lectures,  by  Murdoch  aud  others, 
In  which   German   philosophy  was    carefully 
traced  from  Lucifer  down  to  liege),  gavo  to 
hungry  and  Inquiring  neophytes  many  vnluable 
hints.    As,  with  tho  majority  of  its  friends, 
'Transcendentalism'   assumed  a  deeply  reli- 
gious form,  thero  resulted,  of  course,  a  grnnd 
revival  orpletlstlc,  mystical,  aud  magical  read- 
ing.   Even  tho  polemics  of  tho  early  Quakers 
were  un-dusted,  while  Swedcnborg  -was  soon 
found  to  bo  a  rich  mine.    In  due  time,  the  works 
of  •Jung-Stilling,  and  other  occult  seers  of  tho 
Judtlnus  Kerner  school,  were  translated,  and 
contributed,  In  common  with  tho  then   new 
wonders  of  animal  magnetism  and  clalrvoy- 
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nncc,  to  preparo  tho  public  for  'spiritualism.' 
The  appearance,  In  18-11,  of  n  translation  of  tho 
Ileinrich  von  Ofterdlngen  of  Novalls,  by  a  stu- 
dentof  Cambridge, named  Stallknccht,  was  one 
of  tho  works  of  tho  day  which  Increased  tho 
Interest  In  foreign  literature,  and  made  its  study 
fashionable.     This   mystical   romance,  called 
by  Its  author  the  'Apotheosis  of  l'oetry,'  was 
distinguished  by  n  wimple  pathos,  an  ultra-ro- 
ilneinent  of  thought,  an  almost  womanly  del- 
icacy of  expression,  and  a  deeply  religious  sen- 
timent.   Such  works  fascinated  mnny  who  had 
been  proof  against  the  sterner  allurements  of 
the  nioro  practical  Goetlio  or  the  nristocrotlo 
Schiller,  and  added  a  new  regiment  to  tho  army 
that  was    assailing  with  vehemence  tho   for- 
tress of  German  literature. 

hues  and  adopted  habits  to  which,  in  their 
native    soil,  they  had  been   strangers. 
Every  small  litterateur  word  conspicu- 
ously his   cunningly  entwined   wreath. 
Ladies  appeared  at '  msthctic  tea-parties,' 
crowned  with  tho  most  delicato  of  tho  now 
importations.      Young  clergymen  were 
not  complete  without  a  flower  in  their 
button-holes,  and  tho  tables  of  staid  old 
professors  groaned  beneath  tho  weight  of 
huge  pyramidal  bouquets.    Tho  cursory 
examination   of  foreign   litcraturo   had 
given  riso  to  an  eclecticism  which  re- 
flected the  distinguishing  features  of  that 
of  Cousin,  yet  went  a  step  further  in  dar- 
ing.     Yet  this  was   not  an  eclecticism 
that,  gifted  with  the  power  of  a  king,  tho 
dignity  of  a  priest,  and  tho  discernment 
of  a  prophet,  drew  from  tho  treasure- 
troves  of  European  libraries  only  their 
choicest   gems.      Diamonds,  it  is   true, 
flashed  among  tho  spoils;  sapphires  and 
emeralds  gleamed ;  but  beside  them  lay 
bits  of  sandstone  aud  scraps  of  anthra- 
cite, rainbow-tinted,  perhaps,  but  of  an 
unconquerable    opaqueness.      And    tho 
alchemy   that   should    have   transmuted 
theso  to  gold,  and  educed  from  tho  one 
light  and  from  tho  other  majesty,  was 
wanting.     A  trace  of  Belnncn  here,  a 
reading  of  Cousin's  lectures  there,  6omc 
Schiller  and  more  Goethe,  some  pietism 
encouraged  by  a  love  of  C banning,  tho 
American  Fcuclon,  some  German  ballads 
and  a  flavor  of  Plato,  —  all  these  helped 
tho  initiated  to  a  curious  dialect  and  a 
curious  melange.      And  this  was  Tran- 
scendentalism.  The  great  revelation  that 
the  grand  Moonscc  ©f  the  new  movement 
had  declared  necessary  in  1838  had  been 
made ;  tho  ninth  avatur  bad  descended, 
and  men  looked  about  them  for  tho  rep- 
resentative of  Krishna,  and  reverenced 
him  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.   Un- 
der his  auspices,  tho  Dial,  tho  organ  of 
tho   new  sect,  was   published,  and   tho 
next  year,  1811,  the  first  collection  of  his 
writings  appeared  under  tho  simple  cap- 
tion Essay 8,  Followed  by  a  second  series 


in  1847. 

Spite  of  the  fragmentary  Germane- 
pantheism  of  the  new  Philosophy,  as  set 
forth  in  these  volumes,  that  a  grand  ad- 
vance had  been  mado  upon  tho  old  modes 
of  thought  was  proved  by  tho  dismay  in 
tho  opposing  ranks.     The  outcry  against 
Unitarianism  was  faint  compared  with 
tho  howls  of  horror  and  defiance  that 
greeted  Transcendentalism.     Tho  very 
namo  was   a   synonym   for.  arrogance. 
Tho  prido  of  its  opponents  was  touched. 
Alarming  indeed,  and  transcendental  be- 
yond conception,  wore  tho  outpourings  of 
thought  that  anointed  tho  Dial  and  those 
Essays.     The  very  chrism  of  mysticism 
trickled  along  tbeir  running-titles,  and 
dripped  fragrantly  from  their  pages.    Not 
only  new  opinions,  but  new  words  and 
phrases,  puzzled  tho  uninitiated.   Among 
these  wero  subjective  and  objective,  and 
tho  concise,  comprehensive  Germanisms 
Averc  assailed  as  suro  evidence  of  treason 
or  insanity.     Ho  who  used  them  was  a 
marked  man,  and  liable  to  find  on  the 
first  oyster-shell   his  sontenco   of  exile 
from  the  assemblage  of  the  faithful.    The 
namo  of  Goetho  was  as  terrible  as  the 
sacred  '  Om '  of  tho  Brahmins ;  it  was 
whispered  with  'bated  breath,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  bo  diabolical  perse. 
In  short,  everything  bearing  tho  stamp 
of  Germany  was  a  bit  of  sweet,  forbid- 
den lore.    Travels  in  that  fog-land  by 
dull  old  fogies,  and  simple  outlines  of  its 
Philosophy  by  divines  high  in  rank,  wore 
obtained  by  stealth,  and  read  in  secret 
by  college-boys,  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
'  Kisses '  of  Johannes  Sccundus  or  the, 
Epigrams  of  Martial.     Even  Klopstock's 
'.Messiah '  became  gilded  with  a  Bort  of 
delightful  impropriety. 

Disapprobation  and  distrust  had  merged 
into  abuse  and  persecution.  Orestes  A. 
Brownson,  then  drifting  with  tho  strong 
tide  of  the  liberals,  published  in  1840  a 
sort  of  pantheistically  ending  novel,  en- 
titled Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel 
Converted.  Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Bright,  at 
present  editor  of  tho  Baptist  Examin~ 
er,  was  at  that  timo  a  bookseller  of  the 
firm  of  Bennett  &  Bright,  and  publisher 
of  the  Baptist  Register.  When  Charle$ 
Elwood  appeared,  he  ordered  the  usual 
number  of  copies ;  but,  discovering  tho 
nature  of  the  book,  made  a  Serretns  of 
the  'lot'  by  burning  them  np  in  the 
back-yard  of  his  store.  A  funeral  pyre 
worthy  the  admiration  and  awe  it  must 
have  excited. 

Tho  Essays  of  Emerson  were  subse- 
quently attacked  furiously  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review  by  Prof.  Dod  and  Jas,  W. 


Alexander.     Them  gentlemen  gave  to 
the  world,  as  criticisms  of  Emerson  and 
other  writers,  several  treatises  on  Pan- 
theism, aiding  tho  very  cause  they  de- 
signed   to    destroy,    by    disseminating 
among   tho    religious    public   a  state- 
ment of  tho  primitivo  Philosophy  of  the 
Vedas,  and  its  reflection  in  Germany  and 
America,  clearer  than  any  that,  had  yet 
appeared :  a  task  for  which  their  scholar- 
ship and  ability  eminently  fitted  them. 
But  in  attacking  German  Philosophy, 
both  learned  to  respect  that  which  was 
practically  useful  in  it    Prof.  Dod  left 
among  his  papers  an  unfinished  trans- 
lation of  Spinoza,  and  tho  lamented  Dr. 
Alexander,  in    his    admirable    lectures 
on  literature  to  tho  students  of  Prince- 
ton College,  recommended  a  perusal  of 
what  Kant  and  other  German  metaphysi- 
cians had  written  on  Esthetics.     It  is 
no  reflection  on  tho  piety  or  sincerity 
of  these  sound  divines  and  ripe  scholars 
that  they  found  something  good  and  use- 
ful even  in  tho  armory  of  tho  enemy. 
The  last  step  in  piety,  as  in  learning,  is 
always  to  that  noble  liberality  which 
recognizes  Truth  and  Beauty  wherever 
found. 

And,  while  tho  religious  reviews 
abounded  in  jeremiads  and  philippics, 
the  newspaper  wits  stood  outsido  and 
shouted  in  derision.  Tho  game  was  in- 
deed too  rare  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  In 
a  poem  on  Fanny  Ellsler  (1841)  occurred 
the  following :  — 

Oar  wits,  as  usual,  late  upon  the  road, 
Pick  up  what  Europe  saw  long  since  explode 
If  this  you  doubt,  ask  Harvard,  nho  can  tell 
How  many  fragments  there  from  Dcutschland 

fell; 
How  many  mysteries  boggle  Cambridge  men 
That  erst  In  England  boggled  Carlylc's  pen, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  mysteries  again  j 
And  also  what  great  Coleridge  left  nnaang. 
He,  too,  saw  Germany  when  Tery  young.* 

To  Emerson,  at  this  moment,  numbers 
looked  with  tho  deepest  admiration  or 
1  with  fiercest  hate  Ho  was  tho  type  of 
his  age,  what  Carlylo  might  perhaps  call 
its  « Priest  Vatcs.'  In  his  Essays  he 
stood  aloft  and  proclaimed,  •  In  mo  is 
tho  kernel  of  truth:  eat  and  live!'  But 
the  shell  that  enclosed  tho  kernel  was 
hard  to  crack,  and  was,  moreover,  like 
the  '  Silcni '  of  tho  old  French  apothe- 
caries, as  described  by  Rabelais,  so  deco- 
rated with  wondrous  figures,  harpies,  sa- 
tyrs, horned  geeso  and  bridled  hares, 
that  men  weno  incredulous,  and  doubted 
that  precious  ambergris,  musk  and  gems 
*ero  to  bo  found  within.  In  his  first 
crudities,  fyttcs  and  tilts  with  thought, 
ix>th  knight  and  field  arc  covered  with  a 
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cloth  of  gold  so  dazzling  that  tho  crys- 
talline lenses  of  our  common  vision  are 
in  danger  of  dissolution,  and  wo  vainly 
hope  for  pago  or  dame  who  will  whisper 
to  us  tho  magic  word  that  shall  dispel 
this  scene  of  enchantment.     Meanwhile, 
his  sentences,  liko  arrows,  darken  that 
sun,  himself,  and  wo  hasten  with  bits  of 
smoked  glass  to  view  tho  eclipso.     Hap- 
pily, wo  have  chojen  tho  right  medium : 
tho  luminousncss  is  destroyed,  but  the 
opaqueness  remains  visible.    Entrenched 
behind  a  mannerism  so  adroitly  construct- 
ed as  at  onco  to  invite  and  repel  invasion, 
Emerson  hurls  out  nxioms  and  establishes 
precedents  that  prove  upon  examination 
to  bo  either  admirably  varnished  editions 
of  old  (ruths  or  statements  of  new  ones 
of  questionable  legitimacy.     Turn  over 
leaf  by  leaf  these  early  essays,  and  doubts 
arise  as  to  tho  validity  of  tho  author's 
claim   to  originality.     Carlylo    has   led 
before  theso  pompous  parades  of  mor- 
al truths  that  your  child  recognizes  in 
tho  nursery  when  ho  makes  war  upon 
Johnny,  who  hasTtnockcd  down  his  ten- 
pins.    Tho  law  of  compensation  and  the 
existence  of  evil  and  consequent  suffer- 
ing aro  actual  entities  to  him.    And  yet 
these  men  do  not  belong  to  tho  same 
school.    The  resemblance  is  on  tho  sur- 
face.    Emerson  dabbles  delicately,  yet, 
let  it  be  conceded,  energetically,  with  the- 
ories t  his  hands  are  not  the  nervy,  sin- 
ewy hands  of  the  Viking  of  English  lit-' 
erature ;  ho  lacks  his  keen  |  discornmont 
of  life,  his  quick  comprehension  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  men  and  their  times ; 
he  often  wants  his  fino  analytical  power. 
Carlylo  sees  in  the  life  of  a  man  his  ac- 
tions, associations,  aspirations,  disappoint- 
ments, successes,  what  deep  principles 
swayed  him,  what  noble  or  ignoble  na- 
ture provided  his  impulses,  and  wrought 
his  manhood  :  Emerson  tests  him  by  the 
great  problems  of  tho  universe,  as  ho  un- 
derstands them,  and  educes  from  their 
application  to  certain  circumstances  the 
character  of  tho  man.    Tho  one  is  saga-» 
clous,  argus-cyed ;  tho  other  oracular, 
sibylline.     And  yet  -Emerson,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  through  admiration  of  the 
liberal  views  and  unquestioned  bravery 
of  his  contemporary,  adopted  something 
liko  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  domesti- 
cated foreign  idioms,  that  yet,  liko  tamed 
tigers,  aro  not  to  bo  relied  on  in  general 
society.     As  Carlylo  was  the  rhinoceros 
of  English,  Emerson  aspired  to  bo  its  hip- 
popotamus,—  both  pachyderms,  and  im- 
penetrable to  tho  bullets  of  criticism. 
We  havo  called  Cousin!  an  eclecticist. 


His  Philosophy  is  a  positive  one  compared 
with  that  of  Emerson.     Hero  are  scraps 
of  Plato  and  Hegel,  of  Porphyry  and 
Swcdenborg,  of  iEschylus  and  De  Stael. 
Liko  tho  Lchrer  zu  Sais\  « ho  looks  on 
tho  stars,  and  imitates  their  courses  and 
positions  in  tho  sand.'     In  tho  obscurity 
that  proves  him  great,  fop  '  To  bo  great 
is  to  be  misunderstood,'  (is  this  tho  truo 
1  misery  of  greatness '  of  Milton  ?)  it  is 
hard   to  grasp   his   individuality.      His 
haughty  assertions  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
Wo  no  more  daro  to  question  them  than 
so  many  '  centaurs  or  sphinxes  or  pallid 
gorgons '  in  a  nightmare.     But  ho  re- 
lieves our  perplexity  and  gives  us  tho 
key  to  that   enigma   himself.      •  I   un- 
settle all  things.    No  facts  to  mo  aro  sa- 
cred, nono  aro   profane.     I  simply  ex- 
periment, an   endless    seeker,  with   no 
past   at  my  back:'      What  is  this   but 
another  version  of  Brahma?     'Far  or 
forgot  to  me  is  near.'     It  is  a  reflection 
of  tho  Veda.     '  I  myself  never  was  not, 
nor  thou,  nor  all  tho  princes  of  the  earth, 
nor  shall  wo  over  hereafter  cease  to  be/ 
Spinoza,  the  God-intoxicated  man,  never 
ventured  on  a  declaration  so  bold.    •  The 
eternal  wisdom  of  God,  Dei  ceterna  Sa- 
pientia,'  says  ho,  more  modestly,  *  is  man- 
ifested in  all  things,  but  mostly  in  the 
human  mind,  and  most  of  all  in  Jesus 
Christ.'    Hero  then  we  find  the  individ- 
uality of  Emerson,  in  his  pure  Panthe- 
ism, and,  like  the  sword  of  Martin  Anto- 
linez,  it  illumines  all  the  field.    Now  we 
understand  the  constant  warfare,  the 
'inevitable  polarity,'    in    these  pages. 
We  forgive  the  occasional  inconsisten- 
cicstpf  a  man  who  is  at  once,  by  his  own 
confession, «  God  in  Nature  and  a  weed 
by  tho  wall.'     His  weakness  strives  af- 
ter infinite  power.     Conscious  of  a  divin- 
ity within,  ho  struggles  to  express  it 
worthily  j  but  ah !  says  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  —  'It  is  hard  to  conceive  God, 
but  impossible  to  express  him.'     Free- 
dom within  chafes  at  tho  iron  necessity 
without,  *  a  necessity  deep  as  tho  world,' 
all-controlling,  imperial,  which   ho   ac- 
knowledges in  the  very  depths  of  his 
being.    But  tho   necessity  of  Emerson 
is  a  Hegelian  element,  Buch  as  every 
Aristophanic  comedy  reveals.    It  is  not 
tho  necessity  of  Fichte.     '  I,  with  all 
that  relates  to  me,  am  imprisoned  with- 
in tho  bond?  of  Necessity.    I  am  one  link 
of  her  inflexible  chain.     A  time  was 
when  I  was  not,  so  thoso  have  assured 
me  who  were  before  me,  and,  as  I  have 
no    consciousness    of  this  time,    I  am 
constrained  to  believe  their  testimony.' 
This  is  the  necessity  of  mere  existence, 


which  bears  no  relation  to  tho  will  of  the 
man,  not  that  inflexible  destiny  to  which 
Emerson  refers,  that  underlies  his  contin- 
ued being.  Tho  first  docs  not  oppose  the 
'instinct  of  an  activity  free,  indepen- 
dent,' which  Emerson  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges. But '  I  am  God  in  Nature,' 
ho  repeats.  *  Tho  simplest'  person  who 
in  his  integrity  proclaims  God,  becomes 
God.'  *  This  thorough  integrity  of  pur- 
pose,' writes  Fichto, '  is  itself  tho  divine 
idea  in  its  most  common  form,  and  no 
really  honest  mind  is  without  communion 
with  God.'  In  Emerson  tho  last  height 
is  reached.  Brahm  as  Arjoon  could  do 
no  mora,  no  less.  His  eye  roams  over 
the  universe  and  sees  only  manifestations 
of  himself :  the  rose  of  morning,  the  shin- 
ing splendor  of  tho  sea,  the  purple  of  the 
distant  mountains,  are  his  dawn  and  noon 

and  eve.  • 

•Alaat  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with— 1  siren  i ' 

This  may  be  Pantheism,  but  if  it  is 
not  b  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
ages,  it  is  not  the  Pantheism  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  it  has  little  in  common  with 
Plata  The  great  idea,  the  latter  tells 
us,  in  the  Republic, •  the  idea  of  the  God, 
is  perceived  with  difficulty,  but  can^not 
be  perceived  without  concluding  that  in 
the  visible  world  it  produces  light,  and 
the  star  whence  the  light  directly  comes, 
and  in  the  invisible  world  it  directly 
produces  Strength  and  Intelligence.' 
Strength  and  Intelligence ;  whose  correl- 
atives are  Progress  and  Happiness.  Are 
there  among  Emerson's  earlier  'big- 
sounding  sentences  and  words  of  state,' 
any  of  which  theso  are  tho  legitimate 
fruit?  Does  the  soul  of  Infinite  Love 
that  beamed  from  Nazareth  inform  these 
pages  with  the  active,  perfect,  immortal 
spirit  of  truth  ?  No.  In  these  essays,  Em- 
erson is  a  royalist,  an  aristocrat :  he  aims 
for  the  centralization  of  power ;  ho  docs 
not  elevate  the  masses;  he  claims  for 
himself,  for  all  nature*  ultra-refined  and 
sultivatcd,  to  whom  tho  Open  Secret 
'has  been  discovered,  a  separate  and 
highly  superior  personality.  « Tho  height, 
the  duty  of  man  is  to  be  Belf-sustaincd,  to 
need  no  gift,  no  foreign  force.  Society 
is  good  when  it  docs  not  violate  me,  but 
best  when  it  is  likest  to  solitude.'  What 
»n  Apollo  Belvidero  the  man  would  be, 
moulded  by  no  sympathies,  standing  aloof 
from  his  race,  and  independent  of  it,  dis- 
dainful, magnificent,  a  palace  of  ice,  un- 
tenable by  tho  summer  heat  of  Love. 
The  true  cosmopolite  is  tho  man  of  his 
age,  even  if  he  has  known  no  latitude  but 
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that  of  his  birth,  for  he  has  won  for  him-1 
self  the  highest  individuality,  and  the 
greatest  power  of  association  with  his  fel- 
low-man, and  the  laws  that  govern  man 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  these  are  the 
laws  of  the  only  true  social  science. 
Henry  Carey  says  with  reason,  in  Italy 
the  highest  individuality  was  found  when 
the  Campagna  was  filled  with  cities.  It 
is  a  narrow!  belief  that  tho  highest  devel- 
opment ©fjj  character  demands  solitude. 
Give  to  a  young  man,  genial,  impulsive, 
and  intelligent,  only  tho  companionship 
of  forest,  sea,  and  mountain,  and  the 
chances  are,  he  wilT  become  morbid,  un- 
practical, and  selfish.  But  place  him  in 
the  same  position  in  the  decline,  or  even 
in  the  noon  of  life,  when  the  different 
parts  of  his  nature  have  become  subordi- 
nated to  eaoh  other,  by  friction  with  di- 
verse human  organizations  about  him, 
and  ho  will  carry  a  brave  individuality 
among  nature's  gifts,  being  himself  her 
noblest  development.  '  Men/  says  Em- 
erson, '  resemble  their  contemporaries 
even  more  than  their  progenitors.  It  is 
observed  in  old  couples,  or  in  persons  who 
havo  been  house-inmates  for  a  course  of 
years,  that  they  grow  aliko :  if  they 
should  live  long  enough  we  should  not  be 
able  to  know  them  apart.  Nature  ab- 
hors such  complaisances,  which  threaten 
to  melt  tho  world  into  a  lump,  and  hastens 
to  break  up  such  maudlin  agglutinations.' 
But  Darby  and  Joan  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner aro  not  types  of  mankind  at  large. 

1  Right  ethics  nro  central,  and  go  from 
the  soul  outward.  Gift  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  tho  universe.  Serving  others 
is  serving  myself.  I  must  absolve  me  to 
myself.'  And  what  is  myself?  Let 
Fichte  answer.  'I. affirm  that  in  what 
we  call  the  knowledge  or  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  it  is  always  ourselves  that 
wo  know  or  contemplate :  in  every  son- 
timent  of  consciousness  it  is  bnly  modi- 
fications of  ourselves  that  wo  feel.'  And 
again :  '  The  universe  lives.  From  it 
arises  a  marvelous  harmony  that  re- 
sounds dcliciously  in  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  live  in  all  that  surrounds 
mo.  I  recognize  myself  in  every  mani- 
festation of  Nature,  in  tho  various  forms 
of  tho  beings  about  me,  as  a  sunbeam  that 
sparkles  in  tho  million  dew-drops  that  re- 
flect it Within  me  Nature 

is  flesh,  nerves,  muscles ;  without,  turf, 
plant,  animal.' . 

Thus  tho  semi-poetical  Pantheism  of  the 
Bhagvat-Gita  is  reproduced,  beautiful, 
dreamy  and  mythical,  but  without  the 
shadow  of  an  addition.    Emerson  presents 


to  us  tho  primeval  faith  in  its  imposing 
majesty  and  terrible  unity,  but  omits  to 
mention  its  final  winding  up  in  tho  sa- 
cred Maya  or  Illusion  of  the  Hindoos. 
Though  liis  early  essays  are  brilliant  with 
many  noble  thoughts,  the  principles  he 
advocates  in  them  are  thoroughly  unpro- 
gressivo  and  unpractical.  Plato  is  to 
him  the  '  exhaustive  generalizer,'  beyond 
whom  it  is  folly  to  aspire,  and  by  whoso 
stature  ho  measures  tho  nations.  Boe- 
thiuB,  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Bruno,  aro  only 
brisk  young  men  translating  into  tho  ver- 
nacular wittily  bis  good  things.  St.  Au- 
gustine, Copernicus,  Newton,  Bchmcn, 
Swcdenborg  also  '  say  after  him.'  Emer- 
son either  addresses  men  whose  ignorance 
ho  greatly  exaggerates,  or  else  tho  ideal 
men  of  some  centuries  hence.  His  mis- 
sion is  to  tho  Past  or  tho  Future,  not  to 
tho  Present.  Ilia  theories,  fine  and  ven- 
erable, as  they  aro  as  hero  expressed, 
will  never  save  a  soul,  and  men  aro  still 
convinced  that  one  sharp,  decisive  action 
is  worth  a  thousand  fine  strategic  points 
on  paper.  Yet  ho  won  an  enviable  and 
wide  reputation  by  theso  his  early  works. 
4  There  ia  merit  without  clovation,'  says 
La  Rochefoucauld, '  but  there  is  no  ele- 
vation without  eomo  merit.'  ,  Such  woi 
find  him  in  his  earlier  essays,  whilo  ho 
bad  as  yet  only  grasped  at  tho  Panthe- 
istic wing  of  tho  Egyptian  globe.  In 
England,  in  1848,  four  thousand  people 
crowded  Exeter  Hall,  to  hear  the  cham- 
pion of  frco  thought  from  America.  In 
Poland,  men  who  knew  him  only  by 
some  fragments  in  a  Polish  review,  con- 
sidered him  tho  thinker  of  tho  ago.  His 
courage  was  tho  talisman  that  won  him 
admiration,  and  his  earnestness,  visible 
through  the  veil  of  arrogance  and  petty 
affectations,  secured  respect. 

In  Representative  A/en, tho  old  Plato- 
worship  illumined  by  Scholling —  JKw- 
senschaflcn  —  is  tho  key-note,  and  Eng- 
lish Traits  is  tho  record  of  impressions 
received  during  tho  Sturm  und  Drang, 
or  rather  '  cloud-compelling '  days  of  tho 

Dial  and  Essay  developments.  A  vol- 
ume of  Poems,  published  in  1856,  recalls 
the  old  landmarks.  If  they  aro  rich  in 
thought,  they  aro  also  luxuriant  in  laby- 
rinthine sentences  that  puzzle  oven  the 
initiated  in  the  Ziph  language.  A 
thought  once  extricated  from  a  maze  of 
inversion  and  entangled  particles, 

'  wo  are  In  pain 
To  think  how  to  nnthink  that  thonght  again.* 

As  a  poet,  Emerson  is  careless  in  ver- 
sification. Like  Friar  John,  of  tho  Fun- 
nels, he  does  not  rhyme  in  crimson.  His 
imagination  is  too  bold  to  be  confined  by 


the  petty  limits  of  trochee  or  iambus. 
Consequently  his  pictures,  when  ho  con- 
descends to  paint,  present  rather  a  mass 
of  brilliant  coloring  than  tho  -well-finished 
detail  that  wo  demand  in  a  work  of  art 
Wo  look  in  vain  in  his  poems  for  that 
effort  of  identity  between  tho  conscious 
and  tho  unconscious  activities  that  Schel- 
ling  calls  tho  solo  privilcga  of  genius. 
« Tho  infinito  (or  perfect)  presented  as 
tho  finite,  is  Beauty.'  Yet  tho  single 
poem  '  Threnody '  would  establish  Em- 
erson's title  to  a  place  among  tho  guild 
of  poets.  It  is  classically  beautiful  and 
faultless  in  mechanism.  Its  flow  is  that 
of  a  river  over  sands  of  gold,  its  solemn 
monotone  broken  now  and  then  by  stac 
cato  plaints,  and  tho  tender  gold  of  its 
shining  waters  dimmed  by  dark  shadows, 
as  rock  beneath  or  trco  abovo  assails 
tho  gcntlo  stillness  of  its  onward  flow. 
Only  that  which  comes  from  tho  heart 
goes  again  to  tho  heart.  We  find  a  new 
and  delicious  personality,  a  simple  Greek 
naturalness,  in  this  exquisite  dirge  that 
scarcely  owns  tho  '  blasphemy  of  grief,' 
that  aro  wanted  in  his  sententious  instruc- 
tions and  metaphysical  wanderings. 

Wo  open  Emerson's  latest  work,  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  in  a  hopeful  mood. 
Some  mysterious  sympathy,  born  from  a 
natural  faith  in  tho  progress  of  a  mind 
that  had  already  proved  its  power  by 
a  daring  and  successful  onslaught  upon 
old  habits  and  associations,  strengthened 
by  a  moro  practical  philosophy  that 
dawns  in  English  Traits,  and  culminat- 
ing in  tho  intense  passion  of  yearning  in 
the  Phrenody,  justifies   an  expectation 

that  is  gloriously  realized.  To  tho  vigi-  ■ 
lant  thinker  a  decade  is  worth  moro  than 
ftoons  to  his  sleeping  brother.  Tho  Em- 
erson of  to-day  is  not  tho  Emerson  of 
twenty  or  oven  ten  years  ago.  Hero  is 
•till  tho  true,  epigrammatic  stylo  of  his 
youth.  Ho  is  as  lavish  of  his  aphorisms, 
which,  like  tho  coins  of  Donatcllo,  hang 
over  our  heads  and  nro  freo  to  ovcry  pass- 
er-by. Still  nn  antiquarian,  liko  Charles 
Kingsley,  ho  peers  among  Etruscan  vases, 
Greek  ruin?,  Norso  runes  and  ancient 
Dantcan  Infernos  and  -  Escnrials  for  tho 
models  of  a  new  literature,  a  new  art,  a 
new  life.  But  an  enlarged  spirit  is  visi- 
ble on  every  page. 

'Tho  south  wind  is  strengthened 
With  tho  wild,  sweet  vigor  of  i>luo.' 

Wo  breathe  a  new  air,  gaze  at  new 
landscape* ;  a  new  climate  is  around  us. 
Tako  this  book  into  the  sultry  midsum- 
mer, and  its  words  summon  tho  ripo  au- 
tumn with  its  fruits  up  from  tho  west ; 
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read  it  by  tho  light  of  the  blazing  Yulo 
log,  and  it  will  still  recall  tho  wild  breezes 
and  warm  suns  of  October.  And  it  is 
this  growing  maturity  of  thought,  this 
evident  tendency  to  a  grand  realization, 
that  prove  tho  honesty  and  greatness  of 
the  man.  Ho  has  worked  porsuveriilgly 
at  his  problems,  disdaining  to  bo  aided 
by  criticism  or  crushed  by  opposition. 
His  power  has  silently  gathered  its  ener- 
gies in  tho  mines  of  Thought,  dark  but 
rich,  striking  shaft  after  shaft  of  vast 
promise.  lie  is  a  gymnast  struggling 
now  with  tho  realities  and  possibilities  of 
Life,  and  no  longer  grappling  with  ignis- 
fatui  in  tho  marshes  by  tho  road.  Now 
his  humor  gleams  genially  in  keen,  swift 
comparisons :  ho  sports  with  truths,  liko 
a  king  tossing  up  his  crown-jewels  or 
Vishnu  worlds  in  tho  '  Cosmogony  of 
Menu,'  and  he  d:ires  do  this  because  they 
arc  no  longer  his  masters,  because  ho  has 
made  them  subservient  to  an  end  —  tho 
great  end  of  tho  amelioration  of  his  race. 
It  is  this  great  element  of  sport  that 
in  its  broadest  development  elevates  man 
to  tho  far  heights  of  his  nature.  There 
all  is  serene. 

'  Sub  pedibusquo  vldct  nubes  ct  sldcra  Dnplinla.' 

Even  tho  Hindoos,  those  earliest  literati 
of  tho  young  earth,  whoso  eyes  peered 
first  into  tho  intricate  machinery  of  Bo- 
ing,  and  brought  therefrom  strango  and 
glowing  and  miraculous  impressions  of 
its  mechanical  appliances,  —  strong  levers 
that  men  uso  now  for  criticism,  —  recog- 
nized this  clement.  Afar  from  the  scene 
of  their  sorrow,  in  tho  lotos  a-bloora  on 
Vishnu's  head,  they  beheld  the  primitive 
Humor,  the  laughter  of  infinito  Strength 
springing  from  bar  to  bar  in*  tho  groat 
gymnasium  of  life.  Thus  wo  read  in  the 
Cosmogony  of  Menu,  — 

'  Numerous  world  developments  there  are,  cre- 
ation nnd  extermination  ; 

Sportively  he  produces  either,  tho  highest  Crea- 
tor for  ever  nnd  over.* 

And  says  tho  moro  orthodox  Sehlegel, 
*  Nature  was  in  its  origin  naught  else  than 
a  beautiful  image,  a  pure  emanation,  a 
wonderful  creation,  a  sport  of  omnipo- 
tent love.'  And  Schiller,  whom  nn  im- 
pregnablo  aristocracy  of  soul  shut  out 
from  tlio  ranks  of  humorists,  who  rodo  in 
his  eoupee,  threo  feet  above  tho  level  of 
tho  common  stream  of  humanity,  and  nov- 
cr  drifted  with  its  tide,  yet,  with  clear- 
eyed  insight  into  tho  passions  he  did  not 
share,  acknowledged  tho  Spieltrieb  as 
the  highest  possibility  of  man's  nature 
'  The  last  perfection  of  our  faculties,'  ho 


says, 4  is,  that  their  activity,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  sure  and  earnest,  becomes  sport. 

Emerson's  humor  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self. It  is  not  the  massive,  exuberant 
play  of  Jean  Paul.  lie  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  slow-riding  moon  to  a  cricket 
match,  nor  hurj  the  stars  from  their  or- 
bits in  his  mad  game  in  the  skies.  Nei- 
ther has  he  the  brusque  but  more  solid 
geniality  of  Lessing.  Imagination  fails 
him  for  tho  one,  nnd  a  strong  power  of 
logic  for  the  other.  But  he  tears  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  nnd  prejudice  that 
are  beneath  his  feet  into  ribbons  and 
sends  them  streaming  through  space, 
filmy  banners  of  blue  and  white,  heavily 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  his  en- 
franchised thought,  and  illumines  tho 
world  with  tho  lightnings  of  their  chanco 
collision.  His  humor  is  rather  latent 
than  striking.  It  does  not  gleam  through 
showy  words,  the  paraphernalia  of  a  har- 
lequinade, but  poops  out  from  tho  home- 
liest phrases,  and  convulses  some  simple 
law  of  our  naturo  with  laughter  at  its 
own  grotcsquencss.  Formerly,  imprison- 
ed as  it  was  within  unyielding  limits,  it 
was  as  imposing  as  a  miniature  Gothic 
cathodral  in  a  dark  cavo,  but  now  tho 
quocn-roso  of  tho  architrave  blows  fresh 
and  sweet  in  tho  sunny  air.  Step  by 
stop  Emerson  has  traveled  tho  great  road 
worn  by  so  many  of  old,  passing  from 
tho  '  ideal '  to  tho  real,  from  rovcrio  to 
a  cheerful  awaking,  —  and  tho  prophecy 
of  genius  is  at  last  fulfilled. 

For  at  last  ho  has  como  out  from  tho 
misty  twilight  of  Transcendentalism  into 
tho  clear  daylight  of  common  sense.  And 
surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  decry  tho  bridgo, 
or,  if  you  please,  tho  tunnel  through  which 
ho  has  crossed.  Ho  agitates  tho  necessity 
and  practicability  of  social  reform,  but  it 
must  be-through  individual  effort.  Years 
ago  ho  decided  that  society  was  in  a  low 
state,  now  ho  calls  on  all  men  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  tho  wheel  and  lift  it  out  of 
tho  Slough  of  Despond,  where  it  has  been 
floundering  to  no  purposo  for  so  long.  His 
investigations  aro  aided  by  a  keen  shrewd- 
ness, that  bespeaks  tho  practical  man,  who 
knows  where  to  find  tho  vulncrablo  heel 
of  circumstance,  and  aims  at  it  his  swift- 
est arrows.  In  his  essay  on  Wealth  this 
sharp  practical  insight  hardens  every 
sentence.  Tho  sentimentalist,  who  be- 
lieves, with  Henri  Blaze,  that  romanco 
must  bo  tho  issuo  of  tliis  marriage  of  Na- 
turo with  Religion,  betakes  himself  in  con- 
sternation to  his  dainty,  poetical  dreams 
of  a  Utopia  that  shall  arise,  ready  made, 
from  the  promising  East.  Tho  capitalist, 
who  sneers  at  Pltilosophy,  and  would  iguo- 


rantly  coiiplo  Faust  with  tho  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  or  Andromeda  with  Jack  tho 
Giant-killer,  rubs  his  hands  gleefully  over 
our  author's  nico  appreciation  of  capital 
and  tho  mysteries  of  its  sudden  fluctua- 
tions. *  Every  step  of  civil  advancement 
makes  a  dollar  worth  more.'  '  Political 
Economy  is  ns  good  a  book  wherein  to 
read  tho  lifo  of  man,  and  tho  ascondency 
of  laws  over  all  privato  and  hostilo  in- 
fluences, as  any  Bible  which  has  como 
down  to  us.'  '  Tho  right  merchant  is  on© 
who  has  the  just  average  of  faculties  w* 
call  common  sense :  a  man  of  a  strong 
affinity  for  facts,  who  makes  up  his 'decis- 
ion on  what  ho  has  seen.  He  is  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  tho  truths  of  arith- 
metic  Ho  knows  that  all  goes 

on  the  old  road,  pound  for  pound,  cent 
for  cent,  for  every  effect  a  perfect  cause* 
and  that  good  luck  is  another  name  for 
tenacity  of  purpose.'  •  Tho  basis  of  polit- 
ical economy  is  non-interference.'  The 
merchant  looks  narrowly  at  his  theory  of 
compensation,  and  finds  it  tallies  well 
with  the  result  of  his  own  after-dinner 
meditations,  expressed  of  mornings  to 
doubting  confreres.  The  philanthropist 
rejoices  at  the  crushing  of  tho  shell  of 
foppish  indolence,  tho  heralded  downfall 
of  the  petty  vanities,  sprung,  Heaven 
knows  with  what  reason,  from  tho  loins 
of  Norman  robbers,  of  Huguenot  refugees, 
of  Puritans  beggared  and  ignorant,  and 
centered  in  some  wide-spreading  gene- 
alogical tree,  that  a  whole  family  unite  to 
cultivate  into  a  banyan  that  may  em- 
brace tho  whole  little  world  of  their  satel- 
lites with  inflexible  ligatures.  Thus  '  the 
doctrine  of  tho  snake '  is  to  go  out,  and 
good  men  seo  that  the  sinews  of  society 
arc  to  bo  strengthened. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  in  that 
first  chapter  on  Fate,  how  admirably 
Emerson  provides  for  tho  exercise  of 
a  frco  activity  in  every  man.  *  Every 
spirit  makes  its  houso,  but  afterward  the 
houso  confines  tho  spirit.'  This  leaves 
no  room  for  tho  coward,  who  declines 
to  work  out  his  salvation,  even  with  fear 
and  trembling.  It  summons  all  men  to 
clear  away  tho  brush  and  dry  leaves  of 
a  perverted  fatalism, 
'  To  mako  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  made,' 

to  sharpen  every  faculty,  expand  every 
capacity,  and  bow  only  to  tho  Eternal. 

'Sterna  letemus  tribult,  mortalla  confert 
Mortalla  ;  dlvina  Dcus,  pcritura  cadueua.' 

Ilero  is  tho  choice,  eternal  or  mortal, 
divino  or  perishable.  This^  drives  men 
to  seek  their  Paradise  in  Culture.  Well, 
they, find  in  it  a  Bculah,  and  beyond  rolls 
tho  Jordan  of  the  soul.    Men  have  made  a 
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dwarfed  Providence  to  suit  their  dwarfed 
aims,  an  amorphous  Deity,  whoso  attri- 
butes are  imperfect,  disproportioned.  But 
yesterday  I  hoard  a  Frenchman,  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  our  literature 
and  never  heard  of  Emerson*;  say, '  God, 
with  tho  multitude,  is  no  more  than  a  fee- 
ble old  man,  whoso  whims  and  whose  age 
wo  must  respect.  What  is  to  becomo 
of  his  high  claims  upon  creatures  who 
are  to  work  out  an  infinito  purposo? 
II  faut  honorer  la  vieillesse.'  Emerson 
had  anticipated  this  with  his  '  pistareen 
Providence,  dressed  in  t^o  clean  shirt  and 
white  neckcloth  of  a  student  of  divini- 
ty ; '  yet  it  proves  that  minds,  are  arriving 
by  widely  diverging  paths  at  the  samo 
truths. 

Thcro  is  nothing  ideal  or  vague  in  tho 
vigorous  efforts  ho  makes  in  this  volume 
to  riso  to  political  economy  and  to  set 
forth  tho  practical  action  of  capital  and 
industry  on  lifo.  Ho  says  no  longer, '  To 
mo  commerce  is  of  trivial  import,'  but 
endorses  Henry  Carey's  theory  of  wealth, 
and  acknowledges  unreservedly,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  tho  universal  domination 
of  Law.  Statistics  bourgeon  into  proph- 
ecies under  his  pen :  ho  does  not  disdain 
their  sigi,  "^anco,  but  rather  aids  their 
influonco  wit  all  tho  power  which  his 
spasmodic  stylo  has  given  in  drawing  our 
grotesque-loving  public  to  him.  Wo 
suspect  Buckle,  and  feel  a  cheerful 
senso  of  Bacon  and  Comto.  In  his  plea 
for  socialism,  for  education,  wo  seo  tho 
dawn  of  tho  ultimate  triumph  and  dig- 
nity of  labor.  « Wo  shall  one  day,'  ho 
says,  •  supersede  Politics  by  Education.' 
Pauso  well  here,  you  who  gropo  forward 
into  tho  dark  futuro  with  misfrivinjj  and 
faithless  hearts.  This  is  not  the  chimer- 
ical delusion  of  a  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, this  death-knell  to  tho  Slavery  of 
Ignoranco  and  Vice.  Recognizo  in  it 
tho  wide  generosity  that  says  with  Lec- 
zinsky,  '  Je  ne  connais  d'avarice  pcr- 
mise  que  cello  du  temps.'  Hero  is 
wealth  for  want,  industry  for  indolence, 
distinction  for  degradation,  virtue  for 
vice.  It  beams  clear  as  the  red  of  morn- 
ing. Hear  it  in  tho  whistle  of  tho  engine, 
tho  roar  of  tho  loom,  tho  plowing  of  tho 

steam-ship  through  battling  waves,  the 
tick  of  tho  telegraph,  tho  whirr  of  the 
mill  wheel,  the  click  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine ;  and  he  who  doubts  still  may  listen 
to  tho  voice  of  cannon,  tho  whistling  of 
lances  and  the  clash  of  swords,  and  catch 
the  notes  of  tho  samo  chant  with  a  stern- 
er chorus.  Hear  even  tho  idealist  Schol- 
ling  awaiting  that  broader  freedom  than 
any  we  have  yet  known:  — 


♦Tho  third  period  in  history  will  be 
that  when  that  which  in  preceding  peri- 
ods appeared  as  Destiny  or  Nature,  shall 
develop  and  manifest  itself  as  Providence. 
Thus  what  seems  to  us  as  tho  work  of 
Destiny  or  Naturo  is  already  tho  begin- 
ning of  a  Providence,  which  reveals  itself 
but  imperfectly.  When  wo  shall  look 
for  the  birth  of  this  period,  man  can  not 
say,  but  know  that  when  it  is,  God  will 
be.' 

And  Emerson  takes  up  tho  strain  with 
words  of  firo  :  — 

'  If .  Love,  red  Love,  with  tears  and 
joy ;  if  Want,  with  his  scourge ;  if  War, 
with  his  cannonade  ;  if  Christianity,  with 
its  charity  ;  if  Trade,  with  its  money  ;  if 
Art,  with  its  portfolios ;  if  Science,  with 
her  telegraphs  through  the  deeps  of  space 
and  time,  can  set  man's  dull  nerves 
throbbing,  and,  by  loud  taps  on  the 
tough  chrysalis,  can  break  its  walls  and 
let  tho  new  crcaturo  emerge  erect  and 
frC0) —  make  way  and  sing  paean  I  The 
ago  of  tho  quadruped  is  to  go  out  —  tho 
age  of  tho  brain  and  tho  heart  is  to  como 
in.  Tho  timo  will  como  when  tho  evil 
forms  wo  havo  known  can  no  moro  bo 
organized.  Man's  culturo  can  spare 
nothing,  wants  all  tho  material.  Ho  is 
to  convert  all  impediments  into  instru- 
ments, all  enemies  into  power.  Tho  for- 
midable mischief  will  only  mako  tho  more 
useful  slave.  And  if  one  shall  read  the 
future  of  tho  race  hinted  in  the  organic 
effort  of  Naturo  to  mount  and  meliorate, 
and  the  ((corresponding  impulse  to  the 
Better  in  the  human  being,  wo  shall  dare 
affirm  that  thcro  is  nothing  ho  will  not 
overcome  and  convert,  until  at  last  cul- 
ture shall  absorb  the  chaos  and  gehenna. 
He  will  convert  tho  Furies  into  Muses, 
and  tho  hells  into  benefit.' 


Following  are  two  of 
Emerson's  contribu- 
tions to  Andrews  Nor- 
ton's The  Offering 
for  1829.   For  com- 
mentary see  Ralph 
Thompson  in  American 
Literature,  VI.  151- 
157  (May,  1934) ;  and 
F.  Y.  St.  Clair, 
"Emerson  Among  the 
Siphars,"  American 
Literature,  XIX.  73- 
77  {March,  1947). 
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AN  EXTRACT 

FROM   UNPUBLISHED  TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 


10 


THE  OFFERING. 


Akter  tho  feast  of  the  house  of  the  Bey  in  Samar- 
cand  was  coucludcd,  the  company  were  entertained 
by  narratives  told  with  great  spirit  by  some  of  Shah 
Luffs  friends.  Old  Yelghar,  who  had  seen  an  English 
organ  at  Bombay,  before  he  came  hither,  related  a  mar- 
vellous anecdote,  of  which  this  is  the  substance : 

"  When  I  was  a  lad,"  said  the  bearded  islander, 
"  we  had  a  kind  of  vast  musical  apparatus  in  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  which  must  appear  as  fabulous  to  you,  as 
it  proved  fatal  to  us.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lagoons,  in 
the  Bread  [slands,  there  grew  an  abundance  of  Siphar 
trees,  which  consist  of  vast  trunks  perforated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  winding  tubes,  and  having  almost  no  external 
verdure.  When  the  roots  were  artificially  connected 
with  tho  water  of  the  creek,  the  water  was  instantly 
sucked  up  by  some  of  the  tubes,  and  discharged  by 
others,  and  (he  operation  attended  (especially,  if  pro- 
perly echoed)  with  the  most  beautiful  musical  sounds 
in  the  world.     My  countrymen  built  their  temples  to 


AN  EXTRACT.  9 

the  great  Zoa,  upon  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  en- 
closed a  suitable  number  of  these  trees,  with  the  de- 
sign of  entertaining  the  cars  of  the  god,  with  this  sweet 
harmony.  Finding,  however,  by  experience,  that  the 
more  water  the  pipes  drew,  the  more  rich  and  various 
were  the  sounds  of  their  organ,  they  constructed  a  very 
spacious  temple,  with  high  walls  of  clay  and  stone,  cu- 
riously adapted  to  reverberate  the  sound,  and  enclosed 
a  hundred  large  Siphars. 

When  the  edifice  was  complete,  the  people  from  all 
the  country  rouud  assembled,  in  throngs,  to  hear  the 
concert  After  they  had  waited  a  long  time,  and  the 
tide  began  to  rise,  the  instrument  suddenly  emitted  the 
finest  notes  imaginable.  Through  some  of  the  larger 
pipes,  the  water  rushed  with  the  voice  of  thunder,  and 
through  others,  with  the  sweetness  of  one  of  your  lutes. 
In  a  short  time,  the  effect  of  the  music  was  such,  that 
it  seemed  to  have  made  all  the  hearers  mad.  They 
laughed  and  wept  alternately,  and  began  to  dance ;  and 
such  was  their  delight,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  their  organ. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  height  of  the  tide,  and  to 
sonic  unaccountable  irregularity  in  tho  ducts,  the  pipes 
began  to  discharge  their  contents  within  the  building. 
In  a  short  time,  the  evil  became  too  apparent ;  for  the 
water  rose  in  spouts  from  the  top  of  the  larger  ducts, 
and' fell  upon  the  multitudes  within. 


Meantime,  the  music  swelled  louder  and  louder, 
and  every  note  was  more  ravishing  than  the  last.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  falling  water,  which  drenched 
them,  was  entirely  forgotten,  until,  finally,  the  whole 
host  of  pipes  discharged  every  one  a  volume  of  water 
upon  the  charmed  congregation.  The  faster  poured 
the  water,  the  sweeter  grew  the  music ;  and  the  ground 
being  covered  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  cubits, 
with  the  torrent,  the  people  began  to  float  upon  it,  with 
intolerable  extacies.  Finally,  the  whole  multitude 
swam  about  in  this  deluge,  holding  up  their  heads  with 
open  mouths  and  ears,  as  if  to  swallow  the  melody, 
whereby  they  swallowed  much  water.  Many  hun- 
dreds were  Immediately  drowned  ;  and  the  enormous 
pipes,  as  they  emptied  their  rivers,  swelled  their  har- 
mony to  such  perfection,  that  the  ear  could  no  longer 
bear  it,  and  almost  all  who  escaped  drowning,  died  of 
the  exquisite  music. 

Thenceforward,  there  was  no  more  use  of  the  Si- 
phar trees,  in  the  Bread  Inlands. 
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WILLIAM  RUFUS  AND  THE  JEW. 


"  Mat  it  please  my  lord  the  king, — there 's  a  Jew  at  the 
door." 

— "  Let  him  In,"  said  the  king,  "  what  '»  he  waiting 
there  for  ? " 

— "  I  wot,  Sir,  you  come  from  Abraham's  loins, 

Love  not  Christ,  eat  no  pork,  do  no  good  with  your 
coins." 

"  My  lord  the  king !  I  do  as  Moses  bids  ; 

Eschewing  all  evil,  I  shut  my  coffer  lids  ; 

From  the  law  of  my  fathers,  God  forbid  I  should  swerve; 

The  uncircumcised  Nazarite,  my  race  must  not  serve; 

But  Isaac  my  son  to  the  Gentiles  hath  gone  over, 

And  no  means  can  I  find  my  first-bom  to  recover. 

I  would  give  fifty  marks,  and  my  gabardine  to  boot, 

To  the  Rabbi  that  would  bring  him  from  the  Christian 
faith  about ; 

But  phylacteried  Rabbins  live  far  over  sea, 

I  cannot  go  to  them,  and  they  will  not  come  to  me. 

Will  it  please  my  lord  the  king,  from  the  house  of  Ma- 
gog. 

To  bring  my  son  back  to  his  own  synagogue." 
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BE  OBSERVED  AT  CONCORD 


EMKRSON'S  HOME   ON   LEXINGTON  ROAD,  CONCORD. 
It  Is  a  Inrge  white  house,  setting  well  In  from  the  road,  half  hidden  hy  great  pines. 
Here  Emernon  came  In  1S35,  and  lived  until  his  driith.    In  lis  rooms  have  gath- 
ered nil   those   who  went  to  create  the   Concord    School    of    Philosophy. 
Thortau,  Mntgaret  Fuller,  the  Alcotts  and  the  rest,    John  Urown 
of  anti-slavery  fame  was  welcomed  here. 


Concord,    Apr.    16.— The   ccr* ilnl   of 

the  birth  of  R.  W.  Emer* ■:■■%  III  be 
nhscrved  In  Concord  on  May  2  ■■  !th  ap- 
proprlate  exercises. 

The  Social  Circle,  of  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son wan  a  member  during  the  last  43 
yrs.  of  his  life,  Is  to  have  charge  of  the 
observance  of  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
grnmme  has  been  arranged  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Samuel  Hoar,  chnlr- 
mnn,  Rov.  I*.  R.  Macdonald,  E.  J.  Rart- 
lett,  W.   r;.   Eaton  and  Thomas  HolHs. 

Exercises '/or  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lie  schools  nt-jd  the  two  private  schools 
will  be  held  ^n  the  town  hall  In  the 
forenoon.  W.  L«-  Eaton  will  preside  and 
the  address  will  be  by  Dean  Rriggs  of 
Harvard. 

_Jn  the  afternoon  1  no  exercises  will  be 
in  the  Unitarian  church.  Samuel  Hoar 
will  preside  nnd  the  speakers  will  be 
Prof.  c.  K.  Norton  of  Harvard,  Sen. 
Hoar.  Col.  T.  \V.  Higglnson  and  Prof. 
Henry   James   of    Harvard. 

There  will  be  music  at  both  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  meetings,  but  this 
part  of  the  programme  has  not  been  ar- 


ranged  yet. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the 
circle  with  their  wives  and  daughters 
and  Invited  guests  will  have  a  dinner 
which  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  I 
few  addresses.  The  arrangements  for 
this  part  of  the  programme  are  In 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  J. 
S.  Keyes.  chairman;  J.  L.  Gllmore,  R. 
F.  Rarrctt,  C.  E.  Brown  and  Woodward 
Hudson. 


THE  BISHOP'S  JUDGMENT. 

— ;  Jl/HE  /s;  /ZtZ 

To  the  Editor  of  tkr  ChrixtotH  lUgitter: — 

Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  and  Bishop  Hun- 
tington were  friends  together  in  the  Unita- 
rian ministry.  Roth  became  dissatisfied 
with  their  heliefs  and  associations.  One 
wanted  a  closer  alliance  with  the  i*asl,  (he 
other  more  sympathy  with  the  present  and 
ho|ie  for  the  futu'e.  One  wanted  the  sup- 
|>ort  of  institutions:  the  other  resolved  to 
stand  alone.      One  sought  to   worship  hy 
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lie  complain»  that  Kmerson  does  not  ascribe 
"Die  qualities  of  his  character  either  to  the. 
influence  or  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Although  it  might  seem  only  fair  in  the 
writer  from  his  stand-point  to  truce  these 
flue  qualities  to  the  highest  source, — which 
Kmerson  may  choose  to  call  the  Over-Soul, 
hut  which  he  would  call  by  the  name  to 
which  he  bows  when  he  recites  the  Creed, — 
still,  he  seems  to  see  no  Christ  in  this  noble 
man.  "To  a  large  extent,  the  character  of 
his  moral  life  coincided  with  the  higher 
order  of  Christian  lives,"  but  he  "did  not  ac- 
cept the  distinctive  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epis- 
tles." Therefore,  he  concludes,  "it  is  amaz- 
ing almost  beyond  belief  that,  his  life  being 
closed,  Christian  ministers  should  without 
abatement  or  qualification  extol  his  philoso- 
phy as  a  Christian  philosophy,  or  his  religion 
as  a  Christian  religion." 

Hut  what  is  the  Christian  religion?  Is  it 
a  system  or  a  life?  Do  we  And  it  in  creeds 
and  fqrms  or  in  the  Perfect  Man  ?  Would 
the  Christ  reject  a  beautiful  soul  who  had 
really  received  him  into  the  heart  and  life, 
because  he  did  not  manifest  a  doctrinal  and 
formal  adoration  ?  May  it  not  be  that  Km- 
erson saw  something  larger  in  God  than  the 
Churches  commonly  allow,  so  that  he  could 
not  use  the  name,  in  their  way,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  approve  their  unworthy 
estimation?  Do  the  Churches  mean  what 
they  say,  when  they  ascribe  divine  honors  to 
the  Christ?  Why,  then,  can  they  not  see 
the  same  divinity  in  the  Over-Soul,  to  which 
Kmerson  pays  the  true  worship  of  obedience 
and  love?  Shall  we  contend  for  the  let- 
ters of  a  name,  denying  the  unity  of  the 
I     life? 

Before  shutting  the  door  of  fellowship 
against  this  beautiful  sinner,  let  us  find  out 
the  meaning  of  a  true  Confession  of  Faith. 
Is  it  what  we  acknowledge  with  the  lips 
or  with  the  life?  Is  it  the  indorsement  of 
a  creed  or  faithfulness  in  daily  walk? 

"Do  the  people  here  like  Kmerson  as  well 
as  we  outsiders  do?"  asked  a  stranger  of 
the  driver  of  a  Concord  carryall.  "Wall,  I 
gUess  there  ain't  nobody  better  thought  of 
'round  here  than  Mr.  Kmerson.  Folks  like 
him  first-rate."  Did  not  this  "unsympa- 
thetic" man  make  a  good  confession,  who, 
without  effort  of  flattery  or  gift,  by  simple, 
honest  rectitude  and  kindness  only,  won  the 
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hearts  of  all  about  his  home,  including  the' 
little  children  T  We  do  not  think  that  Em- 
erson "has  done  more  to  unsettle  the  faith  of 
the  educated  young  men  of  our  age  In  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  than  twenty  other 
men  combined,"  iw  this  writer  tells  us;  but 
we  trust  he  has  unsettled  their  faith  in  a 
sort  of  Christianity  that  some  of  our  wise 
men  seek  to  get  out  of  the  Hible.  We  hope' 
he  has  taught  us  to  doubt  many  things  that 
are  placed  in  the  way  of  a  clear  and  vital 
faith.  It  is  a  poor  tribute  to  the  liihle  to 
make  it  a  "oraml  book";  and  it  is  small 
praise  to  the  Christ  to  report  him  as  better 
pleased  with  homage  to  his  historic  jierson 
than  to  that  higher  purity  to  which  he  is 
exalted  through  the  Cross  and  the  Tomb. 

We  do  not  decry  the  outward  fellowship 
and  form;  but  the  Church  surely  does  most 
noble  service,  when  she  exalts  the  man  above 
the  institution,  and  is  most  true  to  herself 
when,  with  the  truly  Christian  Longfellow, 
she  discerns  as  the  real  worshiper 

"Not  lie  tliitt  ri'jM-fitoth  the  iiuiiio, 
Kill  lit)  Unit  (Jtntli  tlie  will." 

Even  Jesus  tired  of  the  "good"  people  of 
his  day,  who  held  to  the  word  of  the  Hook 
-'as  it  there  stands  written,"  ami  turned  to 
t Fit*  publicans  and  sinners,  who  at  least  were 
not  guilty  of  the  deli  lie  rale  inversion, — of 
putting  the  springs  of  life  in  the  letter  of 
the  Book,  and  in  the  outward  form  of  wor- 
ship. 

Said  Father  Taylor,  "If  Emerson  goes  to 
fiell,  he  will  change  the  climate,  and  the  em- 
igration will  all  be  that  way."  Most  people 
Irvould  rather  be  mistaken  with  the  seer  of 
Sweet  disposition,  keen  insight,  and  restful 
{lith,  than  he  right  with  the  bishop,  who, 
with  "the  logical  faculty,"  "gifted  with  the 
historic  spirit,"  and  "loyal  to  the  instituted 
norms  of  life,"  sits  down  to  this  studied  dis- 
paragement of  a  dead  friend.  If  true  safety 
tonsists  in  having  the  divinity  within,  surely1 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  the  Over-Soul,  if  you 
please,  will  find  Emerson  in  the  fold,  in  fel- 
fcwship  with  the  good  bishop,at  last. 

An  Oiithodox  Minister. 
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"In  fainter  jjou  m*8  «■&»  tbrm  aft  (gtirm,  fag  tbr  flrrsttir;    tnU  In  summer,  all  umbram,  uittirr  some  ahabir  trrr;  ant 

tfatftoitt)  past  atnag  tfjr  trtlous  tjoturts." 


JUNE,   1882. 


[Page  165] 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Hit  harp  is  silent :  shall  successors  rise, 
Touching  with  venturous  hand  the  trembling  string, 
Kindle  glad  raptures,  visions  of  surprise, 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  slumbering  thing  } 
Shall  life  and  thought  flash  new  in  wondering  eyes, 
As  when  the  seer  transcendent,  sweet,  and  wise, 
World-wide  his  native  melodies  did  sing, 
Flushed  with  fair  hopes  and  ancient  memories  ? 
Ah,  no!    That  matchless  lyre  shall  silent  lie  : 
None  hath  the  vanished' minstrel's  wondrous  skill 
To  touch  that  instrument  with  art  and  will. 
With  him,  winged  poesy  doth  droop  and  die  ; 
While  our  dull  age,  left  voiceless,  must  lament 
The  bard' high  heaven  had  for  its  service  sent. 

A.  Bremen  AUotft  last  Tribute  t*  Emerson. 


\\ 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  poet,  philosopher, 
sage,  died  at  his  home  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  April  27,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.    , 


of  the  task  and  equal  to  its  demands.  But,  as 
out  of  a  score  of  photographs  each  gives  us  some* 
thing  of  a  friend's  familiar  face,  (hough  all  taken 
together  do  not  give  us  the  whole  of  it,  so  each 
glimpse  of  reminiscence,  each  hint  of  momentary 
impression,  may  help  to  make  a  portrait  which 
shall  remind  us  of  the  original,  though  it  is,  at 
best,  but  an  imperfect  resemblance. 

HIS     LIFE     AND   HIS    WORKS. 
From  tke  Literary  World. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston, 
May  25,  1803,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son, pastor  of  the  First  Church,  lie  fitted  at  the 
public  schools  for  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  without  high  rank  in  1 821;  Edward 
Everett,  George  Ticknor,  and  Caleb  Cushing 
having  been  among  his  instructors.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  taught  school.  In  1826  he 
was  "approbated  to  preach,"  and  exercised  his 
ministry  in  several  places,  including  Charleston, 
S.  C.     In  1829  he  was   ordained,  and    became 


IN    MEMORIAM. 
Owning 0/ Oliver  Went/ell  H timet" t  Address. 
It  is  a  privilege  which  any  of  us  may  claim,      colleague  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 


vas  we  pass  each  of  these  last  and  newly  raised 
1  mounds,  to  throw  our  pebble   upon    the  cairn. 
1  For  our  own  sakes  we  must   be  indulged  in  the 
I  gratification  of  paying  our  slender  tribute.     So 
loon,  alas  !  after  bidding  farewell  to  our  cherished 
poet  to  lose  the  earthly  presence  of  the  loftiest, 
the  divinest  of  our  thinkers.     The  language  of 
eulogy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  cele- 
brating him  who  was  the  darling  of  two  English 
worlds,  the  singer  of  Acadian  and  Pilgrim  and 
Indian  story,  of  human  affections  and  aspira- 
tions, of  sweet,  wholesome  life  from  its  lullaby  to 
its  requiem.     And  now  we  hardly  know  what 
measure  to  observe  in  our  praises  of  him  who 
was  singularly   averse   to   overstatement,    who 
never  listened  approvingly  to  flattery  when  liv- 
ing, and  whose  memory  asks  only  the  white  roses 
of  truth  for  its  funeral  garlands. 
J      The  work  of  his  life  is  before  us  all,  and  will 
\  have  full  justice  done  it  by  those  who  are  worthy 


Second  Church,  Boston,  soon  succeeding  the 
latter  in  full  charge.  In  1832  he  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  dismission  because  of  a  change  of  views 
which  prevented  him  from  longer  conscientiously 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  Practically 
this  was  his  retirement  from  the  ministry.  The 
year  1833  he  spent  in  Europe,  making  his  first 
visit  to  Carl yie.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  began 
the  next  winter  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  and  in 
1835  established  his  home  in  Concord,  where  he 
has  since  remained  in  a  scholar's  retirement, 
occasionally  emerging  for  a  lecture,  for  foreign 
travel,  or  in  the  publication  of  a  book.  His  first 
book  was  "  Nature,"  1836,  a  collection  of  essays. 
His  first  volume  of  "  Poems''  appeared  in  1847. 
The  more  important  of  his  other  works  are  his 
"  Essays,"  First  Series,  1841,  and  Second  Series, 
1844;  his  "  Representative  Men,  'essays on  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  others,  1850;  hit 
"  English  Trails,"  studies  of  English  character 
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spote  in  the  same  place  on  "  The  Superlative." 
Although  Emerson's  intellectual  faculties  began 
at  this  time  to  be  somewhat  impaired  by  age  he 
continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time  before  the 
public,  and  always  met  with  an  eager  audience 
of  men  and  women  who  delighted  to  do  him 
honor.  His  last  public  address  in  Boston  was 
on  May  23,  1879,  when  he  read  at  No.  4  Park 
Street,  in  aid  of  the  Old  South  fund,  a  paper  on 
"Memory."  In  s88o  he  gave  his  hundredth 
lecture  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  "New 
England  Life  and  Letters,"  and  spoke  before 
the  School  of  Philosophy  on  "  Natural  Aristoc- 
racy." In  the  autumn  he  read  an  essay  before 
the  members  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  shortly 
after  Carlyle's  death  gave,  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  his  recollections  of 
the  author  of  "Sartor  Resartus."  This  last 
essay  and  that  on  "  The  Superlative"  were  after- 
wards  printed  In  the  Century  Magazine. 

THE  DAWN   OP   AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

From  the  N.  V.  Evening  Pest. 

We  must  remember  that  it  was  only  the 
political  life  of  America  which  came  into  being 
in  1776.  Its  literary  life  was  not  yet  born ; 
and,  though  Horace  Waipole  had  written  two 
years  earlier  that  there  would  one  dav  be  a 
Tbucydides  in  Boston  and  a  Xenophon  in  New 
York,  nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be* 
lieved  it  or  even  stopped  to  think  about  it.  The 
government  was  created  with  such  travail,  pro- 
longed for  so  many  years,  that  the  thoughts  of 
public  men  were  limited  to  that.  Fisher  Ames 
wrote  about  1807  an  essay  on  American  litera- 
ture to  prove  that  there  would  never  be  any  such 
thing.  He  said:  "Except  the  authbrs  of  two 
able  works  on  our  politics,  we  have  no  authors. 
Shall  we  match  Joel  Barlow  against  Homer  or 
Hesiod  ?  Can  Thomas  Paine  contend  against 
Plato?"  (Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  pp.  460-1.) 
.  .  .  Only  fourteen  years  after  Fisher  Ames  had 
written  thus  hopelessly  of  American  literature, 
Emerson  was  graduated  at  Harvard.  It  is  to  be 
noted  of  him  that  he  was  the  very  first  of  that 
long  line  of  well-known  authors  who  received 
their  first  literary  criticism  from  Professor  Ed- 
ward T.  Channing.     Up  to  that  time  there  had 

been  no  such  thing  as  a  professional  author  in 
America,  except  Brockden  Brown,  who  died  in 
1810.  Channing  was  a  clergyman  :  Bryant  was 
a  lawyer  ;  Cooper  was  not  yet  known,  his  novel 
of  "  Precaution"  having  been  published  anony- 
mously ;  Bancroft  was  still  in  Germany,  and 
*  Irving  in  England.  The  North  American  Revi*w 
had  been  six  years  established,  but  still  reached 
only  a  small  circle.  Sydney  Smith  had  lately 
written  (in  1818) :  "There  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  America,  at  this  moment,  one  man  of  any 
considerable  talents."  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  when  Emerson  took  his  diploma  and 
went  forth  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

"this  man  of  the  new  world." 

Frou*  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  yesterday  moved 
through  the  little  town  of  Concord,  bearing  Em- 
erson to  his  grave,  would  have  been  surprised 
could  there  have  been  made  visible  to  them  the 
number  of  those  who,  from  distant  regions,  were 
in  spirit  following  that  sad  procession.  It  may 
be  that  the  general  world  may  wait  some  time 
before  realizing  its  loss  in  the  death  of  Emerson. 
In  England,  of  recent  years,  louder  and  more 
ambitious  voices  have  somewhat  drowned  the 
low.toned  wisdom  of  the  American  teacher;  but 
the  record  of  his  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
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character  of  the  generation  closed  at  his  grave  is 
safe  kept  In  the  memories,  and  alive  in  the  activ- 
ities, of  many  of  the  best  men  of  our  time;  and 
not  a  few  of  these  could  truly  say  with  Professor 
Tyndall,  "  If  any  one  can  be  said  to  have  given 
the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is  Emerson;  whatever 
I  have  done  the  world  owes  to  him."  The  sin- 
cere and  even  enthusiastic  welcome  which  Emer- 
son received  in  England,  and  the  singular  interest 
that  followed  him,  were  largely  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain representative  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  thoughtful  and  earnest  people  who  had  In* 
vited  him  to  the  country  and  listened  to  him. 
With  entire  simplicity,  with  quiet  unconscious- 
ness of  any  radicalism  in  his  utterances,  describ- 
ing without  superlatives  the  exact  vision  before 
his  eyes,  he  really  dealt  with  things  of  tremen- 
dous import  to  the  people  before  him.  His  pic- 
tures of  the  fairer  society,  where  love  breathed 
through  life,  and  justice  organised  the  state,  and 
the  tradesman  would  rather  be  cheated  than 
cheat,  and  religion  rejoiced  in  the  sincerity  of 
doubt,  were  as  incidental  sketches  made  on  the 
wayside;  but  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  region 
where  the  dreams  of  many  slow-climbing  ages 
had  expanded  in  at  least  ideal  realization. 
Thoughts  vaguely  murmured  by  daring  minds,  or 
whispered  in  the  ear,  were  not  merely  spoken 
clearly  by  this  man  of  the  New  World,  but  they 
were  invested  with  the  beauty,  the  artistic  com- 
pleteness, the  gracious  sentiment,  and  the  rev- 
erence which  gave  them  the  charm  of  poetry  and 
the  impressiveness  of  prophecy.  .  .  .  He 
must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  character- 
istic and  interesting  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can intellect. 

HIS  GENIUS. 
From  the  Bert**  Trmvollor. 

With  the  death  of  Emerson,  the  foremost  per- 
sonality in  the  intellectual  annals  of  America, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  times,  has  passed 
away.  He  dies  full  of  years  and  honor,  and  his 
demise  carries  with  it  no  bitter  grief,  only  the 
natural  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  this 

earthly  tabernacle  that  held  so  rare  a  soul.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  genius  has 
found  noble  recognition,  and  no  man  has  had  so 
vast  an  influence  in  moulding  the  better  tendencies 
of  a  great  people.  Measured  by  immediate  re- 
sults, Emerson's  place  as  a  dynamic  force  in  our 
national  life  is  grand  and  impressive.  But  his 
genius  is  not  easily  classified— rather  it  must  be 
classified  by  itself.  To  the  subtle  and  all-per- 
vading vision  of  the  seer  he  added  the  imagina- 
tive fervor  of  the  mystic  and  the  stern  common- 
sense  of  the  man  of  affairs  He  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  no  mere  efflux  of  denunciation,  as  was 
Carlyle,  not  a  Jeremiah  crying  woe  in  the  wil- 
derness of  humanity,  but  a  synthetic  intellect,  a 
buildcr-up.  "a  whole  man,"  morally  and  men- 
tally. His  great  and  crowning  attribute  was  his 
self-restraint.  An  idealist  par  excellence,  he  dis- 
trusted all  extreme  manifestations  of  emotion, 
and  wrapped  himself  In  a  cloak  of  superb  indiffer- 
ence from  the  petty  entanglements  of  the  common 
life.  Strength  with  moderation— <Sa>(ppo6vvn 
—this  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  trusted 
his  own  intuitions,  and,  having  made  them 
known,  was  content  to  wait  until  the  world 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  In  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  our  materialized  civilization  he  was  in 
the  times,  not  of  them,  and  made  the  object  of 
all  his  teaching  the  inculcation  of  universal  truth 
re-slnted  in  the  mould  of  circumstance.  Yet  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  countrymen  of  all  grades 
of  intelligence  through  his  vigorous  patriotism. 
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the  world  was  that  of  a  teacher,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  at  first  hands  influenced  many 
minds.  Hut  those  which  he  did  control  were 
the  best  of  the  period.  It  was  for  a  time  the 
fashion  to  read  or  to  pretend  to  read  him,  just 
as  the  pretence  was  made  to  read  Browning, 
through  a  vague  notion  that  we  had  here  pure 
intellect  done  up  in  convenient  parcels,  but  un- 
trained minds  found  that  something  more  was 
required  for  the  due  Apprehension  of  writers  of 
this  fibre  than  mere  desire  to  be  "  intellectual  " 
according  to  fashionable  behest.     The  abiding 

influence  of  Emerson  lay  in  a  very  different 
direction.  No  American  author,  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  truthfulness,  has  had  such  power  in 
moulding  popular  thought,  while  at  the  same 
time  scarcely  any  man  of  great  reputation  has 
been  so  little  read.  Rut  the  readers  he  had 
were  themselves  not  merely  thinkers,  but  men 
better  adapted  than  the  master  to  popularize  his 
views.  Emerson's  strength  lay  in  his  informing 
of  this  band  of  apostles,  who  in  turn  were  in- 
spired to  spread  the  truth  over  the  greater  area. 
Many  a  man  has  been  imbued  with  the  Emer- 
sonian philosophy  without  suspecting  what  it 
was  that  he  was  indebted  to  in  the  first  instance. 
So  wide  and  general  has  been  this  influence  that 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  many 
very  important  respects,  the  Emerson  ideas 
have  revolutionized  our  literature,  while  so  many 
and  diverse  have  been  the  streams  through  which 
the  new  ideas  have  been  brought  into  current 
writing  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty to  retrace  the  myriad  of  little  tides  to  their 
source.  But  that  this  is  the  fact  we  have  much, 
varied,  and  unimpeachable  evidence.  Writers 
of  the  highest  authority  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  Emerson,  and  his  influence  is  as 
well  proved  as  any  literary  circumstance  can  be. 

From  iht  N.  Y.  Timet. 

Emerson's  writing  remains  probably  the 
healthiest  literary  food  the  century  has  produced 
in  English.  Its  concentration  does  not  cloy. 
Its  truthfulness  of  spirit,  if  not  always  of  letter, 
is  most  nourishing  and  invigorating.  He  him- 
self ffd  in  preference  on  Mo'ntaigne,  the  deli- 
cious old  gossip  and  grubber  in  the  history  of 
Rome,  or  on  Plutarch,  another  gossip  and  re- 
counter  of  Greek  stories.  The  old  French  and 
English  chronicles  were  favorites  also.  Goethe 
iwas  lately  a  fashion  in  Cambridge,  set  by  Emer- 
son more  than  any  other  person.  And  his  in- 
fluence on  American  writers  has  been  profound. 
Where  does  one  find  a  more  striking  opposite 
Ito  Emerson  than  in  Whitman?  Emerson  is  the 
tall  peak;  Whitman  the  luxuriant  swamp.  Yet 
"Whitman  is  full  of  Emerson,  as  the  iron  ore  of 
the  mountain  washes  into  and  makes  strong  and 
valuable  the  bog.  Emerson's  writing  is  too 
supramundane.  too  much  given  up  to  generali- 
zations, to  make  his  readers  feel  the  warm  per- 
sonal affection  for  him  that  many  lesser  men 
inspire.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  not 
only  America's  greatest  essayist  is  dead  with 
him,  but  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  English 
language.  His  thought  outweighed  and  weighed 
iown  form.  But  if  ever  a  man  wrote  for  poster* 
ty  it  was  Emerson,  and  though  he  be  always  a 
i>oet  little  read  by  the  multitude,  he  will  always 
emain  a  storehouse  and  a  spring  of  suggestion 
wd  inspiration  for  poets  to  come. 

From  the  London  Athtnmnm,  May  6. 
Any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  his 
fenim  were  far  beyond  our  present  aim!  What- 
ver  may  be  thought  of  Emerson's  place  in  the 
ntellertual  history  of  our  age,  no  one  can  doubt 
hat  it  is  one  in  which  not  h's  com  trymen  alone 
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but  our  English  race  have  reason  to  feel  more 
than  pride.  His  brilliant  success  tame  to  him 
unsought,  and  was  not  obtained  by  any  trick  or 
by  concession  to  any  popular  prejudice,  lie  has 
gained  the  love  of  every  scholar  and  writer  In 
America  without  flattering  any.  and  he  has  won 
the  homage  of  his  country  without  failing  to  re- 
buke Us  errors  and  wrongs,     lie  who  would 

maintain  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  authorship, 
•implicity  in  Hie  and  c  haracter,  and  sincerity  in 
religion  will  find  that  Emerson  has  studied  these 
things— that  he  has  spoken  concerning  them 
sentences  that  take  root  in  the  mind.  The  im- 
pression he  has  made  has  been  greatest  upon 
those  who  have  known  him  best  personally. 
The  words  of  the  first  Puritan  idealist  might  be 
written  on  the  tomb  of  the  last:  — "  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be 
frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem." 

HIS    LITERARY    CHARACTERISTICS. 
/.*.  /'.  Whifipit  on  F  morion. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguished  for 
a  singular  union  of  poetical  imagination  with 
practical  acutcness.  His  vision  takes  a  wide 
sweep  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal,  but  is  no  less 
firm  and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of  facts.  His 
observations  on  society,  on  manners,  on  char- 
acter, on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  sagacity, 
and  indicate  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely 
phases  of  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their 
poetical  relations.  One  side  of  his  wisdom  is 
wordly  wisdom.  The  brilliant  transcendentalist 
is  evidently  a  man  not  to  be  easily  deceived  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs.  His  common-sense  shrewdness  is 
vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit.  With  him,  however, 
wit  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  pretence  and  impos- 
ture. His  practical  understanding  is  sometimes 
underrated,  from  the  fact  that  he  never  groups 
his  thoughts  by  the  methods  of  logic.  He  gives 
few  reasons,  even  when  he  is  most  reasonable. 
He  docs  not  prove,  but  announces,  aiming  di- 
rectly at  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  without 
striving  to  extract  a  reluctant  assent  by  force  of 
argument.  Insight,  not  reasoning,  is  his  pro- 
cess. The  bent  of  his  mind  is  to  ideal  laws, 
which  are  beyond  the  province  of  dialectics. 
Equally  conspicuous  is  his  tendency  to  embody 
Ideas  in  the  form  of  imagination.  No  spiritual 
abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  he  thus  trans- 
forms it  into  a  concrete  reality.  He  seldom  in- 
dulges in  the  expression  of  sentiment,  and  in  his 
nature  emotions  seem  to  be  less  the  product  of 
the  heart  than  of  the  brain.  His  style  is  in  the 
nicest  harmony  with  the  character  of  his  thought. 
It  is  condensed  almost  to  abruptness.  Occasion- 
ally he  purchases  compression  at  the  expense  of 
clearness,  and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist 
rather  in  a  choice  of  words  than  in  the  connec- 
tion of  sentences,  though  his  diction  is  vitalized 
by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  creative  element. 
The  singular  beauty  and  intf  nse  life  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  language  demonstrate  that  he  not 
only  has  something  to  say,  but  knows  exactly 
how  to  say  it.  Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  style  which  combines  such  austere 
economy  of  words  with  the  determination  to  load 
every  word  with  vital  meaning.  But  the  great 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intellect  is  the 
perception  and  sentiment  of  beauty.  So  strong 
is  this  that  he  accents  nothing  in  life  that  is  un- 
comely, haggard,  or  ghastly.  The  fact  that  an 
opinion   depresses,    instead   of   invigorating,    is 
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good  Influence  on  him  of  what  his  own  people 
would  call  his  surroundings  would  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  excrcilations  of  the  kind  possible. 
But  there  is  one  thing  very  noteworthy  in  Kmer- 
son.  No  one,  however  much  he  might  differ 
with  him,  could  form  a  dislike  to  the  author  as 
he  read,  or  could  affect  to  see  in  him  other  than 
a  great  thinker  and  writer.  This  came,  partly 
from  the  fact  that,  with  the  most  egotistic  of  all 
possible  creeds  in  literature,  politics,  and  philoso- 
phy, he  was  personally  not  in  the  least  an  ego- 
tist; partly  from  the  sheer  literary  merit  of  even 
his  most  unequal  work. 

AS    PHILOSOPHER. 
E.  P.  Wh //»//*  en  Emerson. 

Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings 
which  relate  to  philosophy  and  religion  may  be 
considered  as  fragmentary  contributions  to  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  He  has  no  system, 
and  indeed  system  in  his  mind  is  associated  with 
charlatanism.  His  largest  generalization  is 
"  Existence."  On  this  inscrutable  theme  his  con 
ceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  experience. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  with 
his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  God  who  is  impersonal,  and  who 
comes  to  personality  only  in  man;  and  the  real 
obscurity  or  vacillation  of  his  metaphysical  ideas 
is  increased  by  the  vivid  and  positive  concrete 
forms  in  which  they  are  successively  clothed. 
From  the  N.    Y.  Sun. 

His  essays  are  not  reasoned  disquisitions,  in 
which  conclusions  are  patiently  and  logically 
evolved  from  premises,  but  the  poetical  out- 
pourings, demonstrations  of  seership,  declara- 
tions of  primary  facts,  flashes  of  divination, 
bursts  of  insight,  more  or  less  coherent  and  in- 
terrelated, and  as  the  point  of  view  is  always 
that  of  the  poet,  so  the  instrument  of  expression 
is  the  imagination.  We  doubt  if  in  the  whole 
range  of  Emerson's  writings  can  be  found  a 
mere  syllogism  or  a  commonplace  definition. 
He  argues  by  analogies,  he  explains  by  images, 
he  thinks  in  metaphors.  The  beauty,  vitality, 
pregnancy,  and  wit  of  his  language  are  such  as 
:ould  be  infused  only  by  an  artist  keenly  alive  to 
he  possibilities  of  style,  and  beset  with  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  attain  perfection.  As  might 
lave  been  expected,  Emerson,  being  essentially 
i  poet,  had  no  precise  system  of  philosophy. 

From  the  Lendon   Spectator. 

1  Emerson's  greatest  claim  to  be  remembered 

consists  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  he  holds  the 

ery  foremost  rank  amongst  American  thinkers 

as  In  the  position  which  he  occupies  as  the  link 

between  the  mystic  and  poetic  speculation  of  a 

ygone  time  and  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact 

nilosophy  of  the  present  day.     No  one  but  a 

cholar  and  a  man  of  genius  could  have  so  deep- 

f  imbibed  the  spirit  of   European  quietism  and 

f   oriental   mystic  materialism;    while  no   one 

ut  a  typical   American    could  have  translated 

tiese  unfamiliar  ideas  into  language  intelligible 

'  3  his  often  too  progressive  fellow-countrymen. 

lis  special  province  was  to  set  forth  the  general 

uestions  of  philosophy   in  a  clearer  light  than 

Is  fellows,  and  to  bring  the  resources  of  modern 

nought  more  directly  to  bear  upon  them.     He 

id  not   pretend  to  prove  his  theses    by   mere 

>gical  deduction  or  technical  reasoning,  but  he 

j!  ought  to  discover  the  common-sense  principles 

1  pon  which  the  questions   were  based,  and  an- 

1  ounced  his  discoveries,   as  it  were  ex  cathedra, 

!  \,tl,e  ,wor'd'     for  this  reason  he  had  but  a  small 

1  blowing    as    a   philosopher,    and  founded    no 

}  chool,  but   his  services  to  the  cause  of  intel- 

:ctual  progress  are  none  the  less  eminent. 
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AS   POET. 


From  the  N,  Y.  Evening  Post. 

It  must  be  left  for  future  generations  to  deter- 
mine Emerson's  precise  position  even  as  a  poet. 
There  is  seen  in  him  the  tantalizing  combination 
of  the  profoundest  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
possible  variation  in  artistic  work — sometimes 
mere  boldness  and  almost  fearlessness,  while  at 
other  times  he  achieves  the  most  exquisite  mel- 
ody, touched  with  a  certain  wild  grace.  He  has 
been  likened  to  an  teolian  harp,  which  now  gives 
and  then  way  wardly  withholds  its  music.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  perfection  of — 

"  Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  In  the  air 
Nor  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake 
But  it  carves  tfie  bow  of  beauty  there, 
And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake." 

Yet  within  the  compass  of  this  same  fine  poem 
("Wood  Notes")  there  are  passages  which  elic- 
ited from  Theodore  Parker,  one  of  the  poet's 
most  unfaltering  admirers,  the  opinion  that  a 
pine-tree  which  should  talk  as  Mr.  Emerson's 
tree  talks  would  deserve  to  be  plucked  up  and 
cast  into  the  sea.  His  poetic  reputation  was  dis- 
tinctly later  in  time  than  his  fame  as  an  essayist 
and  lecturer ;  and  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  claim  for  him  a  rank 
at  the  very  head  of  our  American  bards.  Like 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  he  educated  the 
public  mind  to  himself.  The  same  verses  which 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  Dial  were  treated  with  re- 
spectful attention  when  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  it  was  ultimately  discovered  that  they  were 
among  the  classic  poems  of  all  literature. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Address. 

It  is  very  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
poetry;  not  to  do  it  injustice,  still  more  to  do  it 
'  justice.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  robe  of  a  mon- 
!  arch,  patched  by  a  New  England  housewife. 
The  royal  tint  and  stuff  are  unmistakable,  but 
here  and  there  the  gray  worsted  from  the  darn- 
ing-needle crosses  and  ekes  out  the  Tyrian  pur- 
ple. Few  poets  who  have  written  so  little  in 
verse  have  dropped  eo  many  of  those  "jewels 
five  words  long     which  fall  from  their  setting 

only  to  be  more  choicely  treasured.  E  pluribw 
unum  is  hardly  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than 
"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew,"  and  Keats's 
"thing  of  beauty"  is  little  better  known  than 
Emerson's  "  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
One  may  not  like  to  read  Emerson's  poetry  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  careless,  almost  as  if  care- 
fully so,  though  never  undignified,  even  when 
slipshod ;  spotted  with  quaint  archaisms  and 
strange  expressions  that  sound  like  the  affecta- 
tion of  negligence,  or  with  plain,  homely  phrases, 
such  as  the  self-made  scholar  is  always  afraid  of. 
But  if  one  likes  Emerson's  poetry  he  will  be  sure 
to  love  it;  if  he  loves  it,  its  phrases  will  cling  to 
him  as  hardly  any  others  do.  It  may  not  be  for 
the  multitude,  but  it  finds  its  place  like  pollen- 
dust  and  penetrates  to  the  consciousness  it  is  to 
fertilize  and  bring  to  flower  and  fruit. 

AS  ESSAYIST. 
From  the  London  Times. 
For  fully  forty  years  "the  Sage  of  Concord" 
has  been  the  pride  of  his  country.  For  almost 
forty  years  nearly  every  Englishman  of  distinc- 
tion who  visited  it  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  him 
in  his  quiet,  beautiful  home,  embowered  in  firs 
and  pleasant  woods,  wherein  he  loved  to  saunter 
with  a  congenial  guest.  He  lived  apart  from  the 
world,  and  yet  he  will  be  missed  by  many. 
With  his  death  a  great  break  has  occurred.  To 
those  who  knew  him  it  will  be  as  if  a  landmark 
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Men,"  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  Plato,  Swedcnborg,  Montaigne,  Shake- 
speare, Napoleon,  and  Goethe,  as  types  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  intellectual  individuality,  are 
some  of  the  most  masterly  essays  in  the  lan- 
guage. ...  He  had  also  another  gift  which 
is  the  key-note  to  success  in  his  own  country  :  he 
was  an  incomparable  orator,  and  could  hold 
audiences  enthralled  by  his  simple  eloquence  and 
glowing  fervor.  .  .  .  He  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  he  loved  to 
study,  and  whose  characters  he  could  so  ably 
analyze — namely,  representative  men.  More  ge- 
nial and  more  delicate  than  Carry!*,  he  never* 

theless  had  much  in  common  with  the  English 
philosopher,  and  his  toss  wilt  be  keenly  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

AS  THINKER    AND   LECTURER. 
From  Oliver  Wendell  Holm*?*  Addrett. 

To  judge  of  him  as  a  thinker,  Emerson  should 
have  been  heard  as  a  lecturer,  for  his  manner 
was  an  illustration  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
would  lose  his  place  just  as  his  mind  would  drop 
its  thought  and  pick  up  another,  twentieth  cousin 
or  no  relation  at  all  to  it.  This  went  so  far  at 
times  that  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was 
putting  together  a  mosaic  of  colored  fragments, 
or  only  turning  a  kaleidoscope  where  the  pieces 
tumbled  about  as  they  best  might.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  been  looking  in  at  acosmic  peep-show, 
and  turning  from  it  at  brief  intervals  to  tell  us 
what  he  saw.  But  what  fragments  these  colored 
sentences  were,  and  what  pictures  they  often 
placed  before  us,  as  if  we  too  saw  them!  Never 
has  this  city  known  such  audiences  as  he  gathered ; 
never  was  such  an  Olympian  entertainment  as 
that  which  he  gave  them. 

Jamrt  Russell  Lowell,  in  the  Nation,  Nov.  ta,  1868. 

We  used  to  walk  in  from  the  country  to  the 
Masonic  Temple  (I  think  it  was)  through  the 
crisp  winter  night,  and  listen  to  that  thrilling 
voice  of  his,  so  charged  with  subtie  meaning 
and  subtle  music,  as  shipwrecked  men  on  a  raft 
to  the  hail  of  a  ship  that  came  with  unhoped-for 
ood  and  rescue.  Cynics  might  say  what  they 
'iked.  Did  our  own  imaginations  transfigure 
dry  remainder-biscuit  into  ambrosia?  At  any 
rate,  he  brought  us  lift,  which,  on  the  whole,  was 
no  bad  thing.  Was  it  all  transcendentalism  ? 
magic-lantern  pictures  on  mist  ?  As  you  will. 
Those,  then,  were  just  what  we  wanted.  But  it 
was  not  so.  The  delight  and  the  benefit  were 
that  he  put  us  in  communication  with  a  larger 
style  of  thought,  sharpened  our  wits  with  a  more 
pungent  phrase,  gave  us  ravishing  glimpses  of 
an  ideal  under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New  Eng- 
land; made  us  conscious  of  the  supreme  and 
everlasting  originality  of  whatever  bit  of  soul 
might  be  in  any  of  us;  freed  us,  in  short,  from 
the  stocks  of  prose  in  which  we  had  sat  so  long 
that  we  had  grown  well-nigh  contented  in  our 
cramps.  And  who  that  saw  the  audience  will 
ever  forget  it,  where  every  one  still  capable  of 
fire,  or  longing  to  renew  in  them  the  half -forgot- 
ten sense  of  it,  was  gathered  ?  Those  faces, 
young  and  old,  agleam  with  pale,  intellectual 
light,  eager  with  pleased  attention,  flash  upon 
me  once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
years  with  an  exquisite  pathos.  I  hear  again 
that  rustle  of  sensation,  as  they  turned  to  ex- 
change glances  over  some  pithier  thought,  some 
keener  flash  of  that  humor  which  always  played 
about  the  horizon  of  his  mind  like  heat-lightning, 
and  it  seems  now  like  the  sad  stir  of  the  autumn 
leaves  that  are  whirling  around  me.  To  some 
of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  as, the 
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most  marvellous  and  fruitful  we  have  ever  had. 
Emerson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body 
of  this  death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
that  the  young  soul  longs  for,  careless  what 
breath  may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it  in  the  ballad 
of  "  Chevy  Chace/'  and  we  in  Emerson.  Nor 
did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called  to  us  with  assur- 
ance of  victory.  Did  they  say  he  was  discon- 
nected ?  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed  larger  to 
our  eyes,  still  keen  with  excitement,  as  we  walked 
homeward  with  prouder  stride  ®ver  the  creaking 

anow.  And  were  they  not  knit  together  by  a 
higher  logic  than  our  mere  sense  could  master  ? 
Were  we  enthusiasts  ?  I  hope  and  believe  we 
were,  and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us 
worth  something  for  once  in  our  lives.  If  asked 
what  was  left,  what  we  carried  home,  we  should 
not  have  been  careful  for  an  answer.  It  would 
have  been  enough  if  we  had  said  that  something 
beautiful  had  passed  that  way.  Or  we  might 
have  asked  in  return  what  one  brought  away 
from  a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Enough  that 
he  had  set  that  ferment  of  wholesome  discontent 
at  work  in  us. 

HJS    RELIGION. 
From  the  Boston    Transcript. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  Emerson  in  religious  matters  will  find  it 
exactly  set  forth  in  "The  Preacher,"  an  essay 
for  many  years  out  of  print,  but  republished  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  results  of  his  intellectual 
labors  are  thus  summed  up  by  his  late  biogra- 
pher, and  with  his  conclusions  few  will  be  dis- 
osed  to  take  issue:  "  In  his  teachings  and  in  his 
ife  he  is  a  great  moral  influence;  he  is  an 
awakener  and  stimulator  of  the  spiritual  in  man, 
while  in  his  intellectual  convictions  he  is  a  pene- 
trating spirit  of  truth.  He  is  a  lark  that  heralds 
the  coming  day,  a  sunbeam  that  dissipates  dark- 
ness. All  the  more  pervasive,  because  purely 
moral  and  spiritual,  will  be  his  influence,  reach- 
ing all  hearts,  pervading  all  forms,  entering  all 
sanctuaries,  sustaining  all  right  moral  considera- 
tions, and  invigorating  every  true  resolve.  Life 
will  seem  more  sacred,  the  world  holier,  truth 
more  sure,  men  diviner,  heaven  nearer,  when- 
ever we  love  the  truth  in  that  untrammelled  spirit 
he  has  sought  to  vindicate.  Whatever  flaws  may 
be  found  in  his  philosophic  methods,  none  will 
be  found  in  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life  for  half  a  century. 
As  we  look  truly  at  his  life,  and  consider  at- 
tentively the  word  he  has  spoken,  we  can  but 
say — 

"  '  So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thyself, 
So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  the  world, 
So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thy  God, 
That  howso  men  may  look  upon  thy  faith, 
Thy  lace  looks  at  them  tranquil  with  its  truth."' 

HIS  WORK  AND  CHARACTER. 
From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Address. 
I  shall  add  a  few  words,  of  necessity  almost 
epigrammatic,  upon  his  work  and  character.  He 
dealt  with  life,  and  life  with  him  was  not  merely 
this  particular  air-breathing  phase  of  being,  but 
the  spiritual  existence  which  included  it  like  a 
parenthesis  between  the  two  infinities.  He 
wanted  his  daily  draughts  of  oxygen  like  hTs 
neighbors,  and  was  as  thoroughly  human  as  the 
plain  people  he  mentions  who  had  successfully 
owned  or  thought  they  owned  the  house  lot  on 
which  he  planted  his  hearthstone.  But  he  was 
at  home  no  less  in  the  interstellar  spaces  outside 
of  all  the  atmospheres.  The  semi-materialistic 
idealism  of  Milton  was  a  gross  and  clumsy  me- 
dium compared  to  the  imponderable  ether  of 
"  The  Oversold  "  and  the  unimaginable  vacuum 
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new  Messiah  about  it.  He  enriched  the  treas- 
ure-house of  literature,  but  what  was  far  more, 
he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  for  the 
few  that  followed  him  and  the  many  who  never 
knew,  and  do  not  know  to-day,  what  hand  it  was 
which  took  down  their  prison-wall.  He  was  a 
preacher  who  taught  that  the  religion  of  humanity 
included  both  those  of  Palestine,  nor  those  alone, 
and  taught  it  with  such  consecrated  lips  that  the 
narrowest  bigot  was  ashamed  to  pray  for  him, 
as  from  a  footstool  nearer  to  the  throne.  "Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star;"  this  was  his  version  of 
the  divine  lesson  taught  by  that  holy  George  Her- 
bert whose  words  he  loved.  Give  him  whatever 
fdace  belongs  to  him  in  our  literature,  in  the 
itcrature  of  our  language,  of  the  world,  but  re- 
member this,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being  was 
to  make  truth  lovely  and  manhood  valorous,  and 
to  bring  our  daily  life  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible. 

HIS    HOME. 
From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

The  house  where  Emerson  resided  for  almost 
fifty  years  stands  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Concord,  on  the  Cambridge  turnpike, 
opposite  the  point  where  it  divides  from  the 
Lexington  road.  It  was  injured  by  fire  in  1872, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  his  fellow-townsmen  during 
his  absence  in  Europe.  The  dwelling  Is  an  un- 
pretentious structure,  large  and  hospitable  in  its 
construction.  His  home  has  been  thus  described : 
"A  roomy  barn  stands  near  the  house,  and  be- 
hind lies  a  little  farm  of  nearly  a  dozen  acres. 
The  whole  external  appearance  of  the  place  sug- 
gests old-fashioned  comfort  and  hospitality. 
Within  the  house  the  flavor  of  antiquity  is  still 
more  noticeable.  Old  pictures  look  down  from 
the  walls  ;  quaint  blue  and  white  china  holds 
the  simple  dinner  ;  old  furriiture  brings  to  mind 
the  generations  of  the  past.  lust  at  the  right, 
as  you  enter,  is  Mr.  Emerson  s  library,  a  large, 
square  room,  plainly  furnished,  but  made  pleas- 
ant by  pictures  and  sunshine.  The  homely 
shelves  which  line  the  walls  are  well  filled  with 
books.  There  is  a  lack  of  showy  covers  or  rich 
bindings,  and  each  volume  seems  to  have  soberly 
grown  old  in  constant  service.  Mr.  Emerson's 
study  is  a  quiet  room  up  stairs,  and  there  each 
day  he  is  steadily  at  work  despite  advancing 
years."  A  long  hall  divides  the  house.  In  the  en- 
try is  a  picture  of  Diana.  The  plain  hook-shelves 
reach  to  the  ceiling.  A  fireplace  fills  one  end  of  the 
study,  while  on  the  quaint  mantel  stand  a  bronze 
lamp  of  antique  pattern  and  an  idol  from  the 
Nile.  In  the  rear  is  the  parlor  where  Emerson 
was  accustomed  to  receive  visitors.  The  path 
leading  to  the  house  is  lined  on  cither  hand  with 
tall  chestnut-trees.  Hack  of  the  house  is  a  flower- 
garden  of  half  an  acre,  where  both  Emerson 
and  his  wife  were  wont  to  labor.  A  little  brook 
makes  its  way  across  the  land  and  empties  into 
the  river. 

HIS    I'ORTKAIT. 
From  tht  Hoston   Traveller. 

A  recent  writer  has  described  Emerson  as 
having  '  a  pronounced  and  emphatic  face,  not  at 
all  remarkable  at  the  first  glance,  but  striking 
|»r  its  reserved  power  of  expression.  His  head 
is  high  and  well-formed,  his  nose  very  large,  his 
chin  strong,  his  eye  gentle  and  searching.  He 
•s  of  a  slender  figure,  more  than  medium  height, 
•lead  small,  and  shoulders  remarkably  sloping, 
"lis  manner,  though  dignified,  is  very  retiring 
and  singularly  refined  and  gentlemanly.  His 
•ace  has  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  preoccupied 
expression.      His  countenance  lights  up  with  a 
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rare  appreciation  of  humor,  of  which  he  has  the 
keenest  sense;  but  his  chief  characteristics  are 
beneficence  and  courtesy,  which  never  fall, 
whether  addressing  the  humblest  pauper  or  the 
most  distinguished  scholar.  In  manner  he  is 
reticent,  in  general  conversation  he  is  not  bril- 
liant, and  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  men  he 
does  not  appear  as  a  genius.  Yet  there  Is  a  re- 
served personality  that  is  commanding,  powerful, 
and  charming.  It  is  a  personality  that  carries 
immense  force,  that  moulds  and  sways  others, 
less  by  a  dazzling  brilliancy  and  the  tremendous- 
ness  of  intellect,  than  by  the  persuasive  might 
of  a  pure,  unadulterated  and  perfectly  loyal  na- 
ture, which  never  swerves,  which  goes  steadily 
on  to  the  goal  it  seeks." 

John  liurrourhs  in  the  Critic. 

Who  that  ever  saw  that  wise,  benignant,  un- 
impeachable look  of  his  can  ever  forget  it  ?  A 
look  at  once  genial  and  austere;  a  look  so  win- 
ning and  considerate,  and  yet  demanding  your 
best.  The  subtle,  half  defined  smile  was  the 
unconscious  reflection  of  his  serene,  benignant 
soul.  It  was  not  a  propitiatory  smile,  a  peace- 
offering;  it  made  no  bid  for  your  acquiescence; 
it  was  more  like  the  cheery  and  reassuring  smile 
of  the  doctor  when  he  takes  out  his  lancet;  it 
was  the  sheath  of  that  trenchant  blade  of  his. 
Behind  it  lurked  some  terrible  test  question  or 
searching  saying.  It  was  the  foil  of  his  frank 
unwounding  wit,  as  Carlylc's  laugh  took  the 
poison  out  of  the  sting  of  his  speech.  It  was  an 
alert,  arch,  half-playful  look;  the  expression  of 
a  soul  that  did  not  wish  to  wound  you  and  yet 
must  speak  the  truth. 

HIS   LITERARY   METHODS. 
From  G.  \V.    Cooke's  "Study  of  Emerson." 

It  has  been  Emerson's  habit  to  spend  the 
forenoon  in  his  study,  with  constant  regularity. 
He  has  not  waited  for  moods,  but  caught  them 
as  they  came,  and  used  their  results  in  each  day's 
work.  It  has  been  his  wont  to  jot  down  his 
thoughts  at  all  hours  and  places.  The  sugges- 
tions that  result  from  his  readings,  conversations, 
and  meditations  are  immediately  transferred  to 
the  note-book  he  always  carries  with  him.  In  his 
walks  many  a  gem  of  thought  is  in  this  way  pre- 
served. All  the  results  of  his  thinking  are  thus 
Stored  up,  to  be  made  use  of  when  required. 
After  his  note-books  are  filled,  he  transcribes 
their  contents  to  a  large  commonplace  book. 
When  a  fresh  subject  possesses  his  mind,  he 
brings  together  the  jottings  he  finds  he  has  written 
<fown  concerning  it,  fusing  them  into  a  connected 
whole  with  additional  material  suggested  at  the 
time.  His  essays  are  then  very  slowly  elabo- 
rated, wrought  out  through  days  and  months, 
and  even  years  of  patient  thought.  A  curious 
evidence  of  this  method  of  constructing  his  es- 
says may  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  phrases  in  different  essays, 
showing  that  a  lapse  of  memory  sometimes  per- 
mits him  to  draw  out  the  same  sentences  and 
ideas  more  than  once.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  essays  on 
"  Farming"  and  "  Perpetual  Forces,"  where  the 
analogies  from  the  conversibility  of  forces  run 
almost  parallel  with  each  other,  showing  the  use 
of  the  same  materials  from  his  note-books  in  their 
composition.  His  essays  are  all  carefully  re- 
vised, again  and  again;  corrected,  wrought  over, 
portions  dropped,  new  matter  added,  or  the 
paragraphs  arranged  in  a  new  order.  He  is  un- 
sparing in  his  corrections,  striking  out  sentence 
after  sentence,  and  paragraphs  disappear  from 
time    to   time.     His  manuscript    is   everywhere 
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ihown  his  best  goods  to  the  innocent  reporter  of 
his  sayings.  However  that  may  be  in  this  case, 
let  me  contrast  in  a  single  glance  the  momentary 
effect  in  conversation  of  the  two  neighbors, 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  Speech  seemed  like 
a  kind  of  travail  to  Hawthorne.  One  must  har- 
poon him  like  a  cetacean  with  questions  to  make 
him  talk  at  all.  Then  the  words  came  from  him 
at  last,  with  bashful  manifestations,  like  those  of 
a  young  girl,  almost — words  that  gasped  them* 
selves  forth,  seeming  to  leave  a  great  deal  more 
behind  them  than  they  told,  and  died  out,  dis- 
contented with  themselves,  like  the  monologue 
of  thunder  in  the  sky,  which  always  goes  off 
mumbling  and  grumbling  as  if  it  had  not  said  half 
it  wanted  to,  and  meant  to,  and  ought  to  amy. 

Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but  used  them 
with  great  precision  and  nicety.  If  he  had  been 
followed  about  by  a  shorthand-writing  Boswell, 
every  sentence  he  ever  uttered  might  have  been 
preserved.  To  hear  him  talk  was  like  watching 
one  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones.  His 
noun  had  to  wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjective  until 
he  was  ready;  then  his  speech  would  come  down 
upon  the  word  he  wanted;  and  not  Worcester 
nor  Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the  wealth 
of  their  huge  vocabularies. 

These  are  only  slender  rays  of  sidelight  on  a 
personality  which  is  interesting  in  every  aspect, 
and  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  One  glimpse  of  him  as  a  listener  may 
be  worth  recalling.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  bland  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  his  smile  was 
the  well-remembered  line  of  Terence  written  out 
in  living  features.  Hut  when  anything  said 
specially  interested  him  he  would  lean  toward 
the  speaker  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten, 
his  head  stretched  forward,  his  shoulders  raised 
like  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye  watching 
the  flight  of  the  thought  which  had  attracted  his 
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attention  as  if  It  were  his  prey  to  be  seized  In 
midair  and  carried  up  to  his  eyry. 

"the  pollen  of  flowers." 

John  Burroughs  in  the  Critic,  May  ft. 

What  sweet,  nutty,  meaty,  compact  books  he 

has    bequeathed  us :  germinal,  brain-repairing, 

full  of   phosphorus:  the  very  pith  and  marrow 

of  thought  without  any  of  the  husks  and  shells! 

How  his  poetry,  how  his  prose  is  winnowed  !, 

"  I  hun£  my  verses  In  the  wind, 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 
All  were  winnowed  through  and  through, 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true." 

He  abridges  and  concentrates  like  the  alchemy 
of  nature.  Novalis  called  one  of  his  books  the 
"Pollen  of  Flowers,"  a  title  that  might  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  all  of  Emerson's,  his  thought 
is  so  subtle,  so  fertilizing,  and  the  result  of  such 
perfect  spiritual  bloom. 

BEYOND   THE   REACH   OF   CRITICS. 
From    Olivir  Wendell  Holmes 't  Address. 

What  could  we  do  with  this  unexpected,  un- 
provided-for,  unclassified,  half-unwelcome  new- 
comer, who  had  been  for  awhile  potted,  as  it 
were,  in  our  Unitarian  cold  greenhouse,  but  had 
taken  to  growing  so  fast  that  he  was  lifting 
off  its  glass  roof  and  letting  Jn  the  hailstorms  ? 
Here  was  a  protest  That  outflanked  the  ex- 
treme left  of  liberalism,  yet  so  calm  and  se- 
rene that  its  radicalism  had  the  accents  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Here  was  an  iconoclast  with- 
out a  hammer,  who  took  down  our  idols  from 
their  pedestals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like 
an  act  of  worship.  .  .  . 

His  peculiarities  of  style  and  of  thinking  be- 
came fertile  parents  of  mannerisms,  which  were 
fair  game  for  ridicule  as  they  appeared  in  his 
imitators.     For  one  who  talks  like  Emerson  or 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON. 

By  Edward  W.  Emerson. 


"  Thanks  to  the  morning  light, 

Thanks  to  the  foaming  sea, 
To  the  uplands  of  New  Hampshire, 

To  the  green-haired  forest  free  ; 
Thanks  to  each  man  of  courage, 

To  the  maids  of  holy  mind, 
To  the  boy  with  his  games  undaunted, 

Who  never  looks  behind." 

A  BABY'S  cry  or  its  joyful  little  crow  wouid  instantly 
bring  my  father  from  his  books  or  writing. 
Many  men  are  rather  afraid  to  take  a  little  baby;  the 
younger  the  better  for  him.  His  skill  in  handling  and 
amusing  them  was  great,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
this  was  divined  in  advance  by  those  somewhat  shape- 
less beings  of  whom  Artemus  Ward  said,  "  How  beauti- 
ful is  babes;  so  like  human  beings — only  so  small!  " 
They  were  pretty  sure  to  stretch  out  their  small  pudgy 
hands  to  him. 

The  boy,  natural,  independent,  enterprising,  acting 
on  simplest  motives,  was  always  looked  at  with  sym- 
pathy by  him,  a  relief  from  the  caution,  the  sentimen- 
tality, cant,  or  indirectness  that  his  elders  often  showed. 
'  See  how  well  that  boy  rides,  bareback,  and  sticks  like 
a  burr  "  ;  *'  Look  at  that  fine  girl,  simple  and  fearless  as 
Iphigenia,"  he  would  say  as  he  saw  the  children  of  the 
Concord  farmers  go  by  his  window,  and  forgot  his  task 


7J/€  BooKfttfiJ , 
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in  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them.  Indeed,  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  reappear  in  his  books.  When  I,  having 
no  brother,  and  only  my  older  sisters  for  companions  at 
home,  and  attending  a  small  private  school,  was  natu- 
rally timid  and  slow  in  finding  my  place  among  the 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  troubled  my  father,  and 
he  called  Tommy  Hazel,  the  "  naughty  boy  "  of  our 
part  of  the  village,  and  promised  him  a  quarter  if  he 
would  work  me  in  to  the  ball-playing  of  the  public  school 
opposite  the  house — the  game  was  "  Four  Old  Cats," 
base-ball  in  its  modern  form  being  then  unknown.  To- 
day athletics  and  amusements  perhaps  get  something 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention,  probably  because 
two  generations  ago  the  body  was  neglected  and  the 
mind  and  soul  alone  deemed  worth  training.  But  life 
is  like  a  stool  with  these  three  legs,  Body,  Mind,  and 
Spirit.  For  its  perfect  poise  all  three  of  these  must  be 
good.  My  father  saw  how  much  of  real  value  he  had 
missed  in  his  boyhood,  and  "that  games,  adventures,  even 
fights  are  good  schoolmasters,  teach  some  things  better 
,than  books,  and  must  supplement  these. 

Because  he  had  not  learned  to  ride  and  dance  and  enter 
a  company  with  ease,  he  wished  all  the  more  that  we 
should.  He  put  me  under  the  orders  of  our  loyal  Irish 
workman— an    ex-dragoon— did    not    worry    lest    I    be 


thrown  off,  but  charged  nie,  il  1  were,  to  be  sure  to  get 
right  on  the  same  horse  again;  and  I  have  always  been 
most  grateful  that  1  was  denied  saddle  and  stirrups 
until  I  had  grown  rather  independent  of  such  aids. 

His  ancestors  for  generations  had  been  scholars  and 
ministers,  though  of  the  liberal  and  kindly  sort,  and  he 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  surviving  Concord  minutemen 
that  his  grandfather,  among  his  armed  parishioners  on 
the  Common  when  the  red-coats  arrived, encouraged  and 
steadied  them.  His  father,  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  died  in  1811,  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  left 
a  widow  with  four  little  sons — my  father,  the  second, 
being  just  eight  years  old — had,  though  liberally  helped 
by  the  church,  a  struggle  to  bring  them  up  and  send 
them  to  college.  But  the  boys  all  did  their  best,  and 
manfully  helped  in  doing  the  housework  and  teaching 
others,  not  only  while  in  college,  but  while  preparing  to 
enter. 

My  father  early  saw  that  Poverty  had  been  a 
friend  to  him  and  his  brothers,  taught  them  to  live 
simply,  help  themselves  and  each  other,  and  kept  them 
clear  of  many  temptations  which  rich  and  idle  boys 
had.f  More  than  this,  the  common  struggle  drew  the 
brothers  and  their  mother  very  close  together.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  that  old-fashioned  boyhood  which  I  copy 
from  a  letter  when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  old.  Por- 
tions of  the  letter  are  omitted  : — 

_         ,  "Boston,  April  ibth,  i8m. 

Dear  Aunt,  t  '       J 


I  mean  now  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  single  day  in 
my  life.  Friday  oth  I  choose  for  the  day  of  telling  what  I 
did.  In  the  morning  I  rose  as  I  do  commonly  about  5 
minutes  before  6.  1  then  help  Wm.  in  making  the  fire  after 
which  I  set  the  table  for  Prayers.  I  then  call  mamma  about 
quater  after  6.  We  spell  as  we  did  before  you  went  away 
I  confess  I  often  feel  an  angry  passion  start  in  one  corner 
of  my  heart  when  one  of  my  Brothers  gets  above  me  which 
I  think  sometimes  they  do  by  unfair  means  after  which 
we  cat  our  breakfast.  Then  I  have  from  about  quater 
after  7  till  8  to  play  or  read  I  think  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  the  former.  I  then  go  to  school  where  I  hope  1  can  say 
I  study  more  than  I  did  a  little  while  ago.  I  am  in  another 
book  called  Virgil  &  our  class  are  even  with  another 
which  came  to  the  Latin  School  one  year  before  us.  After 
attending  this  school  I  go  to  Mr.  Webbs  private  school  where 
I  write  &  cipher  I  go  to  this  place  at  11  and  stay  till  one 
0 clock.  After  this  when  I  come  home  I  eat  my  dinner  & 
at  2  oclock  I  resume  my  studies  at  the  Latin  School  where 
I  do  the  same  except  in  studying  grammar  After  I  come 
home  I  do  mamma  her  little  errands  if  she  has 'any  then  I 
bring  in  my  wood  to  supply  the  breakfast  room  I  then  have 
jsomc Jhmji^o_j3lay  &  cat  my  supper  after  that  we  say  our 
hymns  or~chapters  &  then  take  our  turns  in  reading  Rollin 
(Rollin's  Ancient  History)  as  we  did  before  you  went.  We 
retire  to  bed  at  different  times  I  go  at  a  little  after  8  &  retire 
to  my  private  devotions  &  then  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  6z 
there  ends  the  toils  of  the  day. 


Your  little  pensioner  Eliza  Twist  if  you  remember  her  is 
now  established  in  a  Charity  School  and  doing  pretty  well. 
•  •  •  .  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  you  in  a  Packet  bound  to  Port- 
land which  I  suppose  you  have  not  received  as  you  made  no 

tOn  this  beautiful  system  of  balance  in  human  life,  the  evili 
*nich  attend  good  fortune,  the  blessings  which  accompany  calamity, 
he  early  wrote  one  of  his  best  essays,  "Compensation." 
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mention  of  it  in  your  letter  to  mamma.  ...  1  hope  you  will 
send  mc  an  answer  to  this  the  first  opportunity  &  believe  me 
1  remain  your  most 

dutiful  Nephew, 

.  R.  Waldo  Emerson. 
M.  M.  Emerson.'' 

The  letter  is  written  in  a  clear,  round  hand  on  paper 
ruled  by  himself.  I  have  reproduced  its  faults  of  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  yet  in  these  respects  it  holds  its 
own  with  those  of  some  college  graduates  to-day. 

Just  as  hunting  dogs  or  trotting  horses  early  show 
that  they  come  of  a  race  bred  for  these  pursuits,  so 
almost  all  of  these  boys  took  to  reading  zealously,  and 
began  to  try  their  hands  at  essays  and  poems  as 
pleasures,  not  tasks.  William,  the  eldest,  was  more 
serious,  as  was  natural  for  a  boy  on  whom  so  much  of 
the  family  care  had  fallen,  and  Ralph,  whose  scribbling- 
book  was  as  much  his  plaything  as  most  boys'  marbles 
and  bats  are  theirs,  found  his  fun  in  teasing  the  sedate- 
ness  of  his  brother"  by  frivolous  verse,  for  which  apolo- 
gising he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  '"  not  always,  but 
often  silly." 

In  college  he  was  not  idle,  though  he  never  stood 
high  in  his  class.  He  found  u'/tat  was  good  for  him,  as 
a  grazing  horse  picks  out  the  clover  "tufts-  ancTTets. 
the  sorrel  go.  Having  found  mathematics  impos- 
sible for  him,  he  ceased  to  waste  time  on  them. 
The  Iliad,  Horace's  Odes,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,, 
the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  heroes  ir» 
history,  and  in  romance  too  (for  the  unknown  "  Author 
of  Waverley  "  was  in  those  days  bewitching  old  and 
young),  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Campbell,  Byron,  were 
eagerly  seized  on,  and  if  they  were  outside  the  college 
course — so  much  the  worse  for  the  course.  But  the 
reading  was  good  and  well  digested.  And  then,  and 
later,  it  was  his  delight  to  enter  in  ■  a  journal  or 
"  commonplace  book  "  anecdotes  of  wit  or  courage  or 
wisdom  of  all  sorts  of  men,  of  old  time,  or  on  that  very- 
day,  and  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  these  or  by  his 
own  adventures.  The  adventures  themselves  were  almost 
never  set  down  ;  hence  these  commonplace  books  were 
never  commonplace,  as  most  diaries  are,  and  they  were 
mines  whence  he  later  drew  the  stores  to  make  the 
mosaics  of  his  Essays.  His  two  rules  for  serious, 
scholars  were :  first,  room  alone;  second,  keep  a 
journal. 

From  his  childhood  he  had  a  love  of  wild  Nature,  but 
his  early  residence  in  or  near  cities  and  his  hunger  for 
reading  kept  down  his  indulgence  of  this  until  middle 
life.     Yet  he  wrote  of  those  days — 

"  How  wearily  in  college  halls  t 

The  doctor  stretched  the  hours, 
But  in  each  pause  I  heard  the  call 
Of  robins  out  of  doors." 

Emerson  graduated  at  eighteen  from  Harvard  with 
the  class  of  1821.  Probably  from  childhood  he  had  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  mantle  of  his  fathers  and  enter  the 
ministry,  but  for  present  needs  of  himself  and  his  family 
he  had  to  teach  school.  The  poem  "  Good-bye,  proud) 
world,  I'm  going  home,"  bears  witness  to  the  delight 
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TRIBUNE,  TUESDAY, 

DECEMBER   4,   1883 

ARNOLD    ON  EMERSON. 

-    ■    Will      ■    ■!    I    fcl 

A  LECTURE  IN  CH1CKEIUNQ  HALL,  BOSTON. 

MB    *AOK   OF     CQNCOKD   NOT  RANKED   WITH    THE 
C1KKAT  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  l 

Boston,  Dec.  1.— Matthew  Arnold  delivered 
his  new  lecture  on  Emersou,  this  afternoon,  In 
Chiokerin«  U»U,  before  an  audience  limited  only  to 
the  sizo  of  the  hall.  Almost  nino-tenths  of  thoso 
present  were  ladies.  Among  tho  prominent  literary 
meu  were  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmos,  H.  W.  Haines, 
the  Egyptian  scholar ;  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  tho  Her. 
Phillips  Crooks  and  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Tho  lecturer,  was  critical  and  analytical,  though! 
kind  and  generous.  Tho  audience  was  not  demon- 
strative,  as  little  in  the  lecture  called  for  applause 
or  created  enthusiasm.  Occasionally  when  Mr.  Ar- 
nold dropped  into  the  humorous  vein  a  buzz  of 
suppressed  laughter  showed  that  his  points  were  ap- 
preciated.   Mr.  Arnold  said,  in  part : 

Forty  years  »gn.  when  *l  was  ru  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford, voice*  were  in  tho  air  them  which  huuut  my  .mem- 
ory still.  Happy  the  wan  who  in  Unit  susceptible  Htuge 
or  youth  bcarg  suoh  voioesl  They  use  u  possession  to 
bim  forever. 

The  name  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  a  great  name  to  the 
lniafriu.it ion  **tlll ;  hit*  genius  and  his  style  are  still  things 
of  power.  Forty  years -ago  he  was  in  the  very  prime  of 
life;  he  was  close  at  hand  to  us  at  Oxford;  he  was 
preaching  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit  every  Sunday;  he  seemed 
about  to  transform  and  renew  what  was,  to  us  the  most 
established  Institution  in  the  world— the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Somewhere  or  other  I  have  spoken  of  those  M  last 
enchantments  of  tho  middle  ago  ,r  which  Oxford  sheds 
round  us,  and  here  they  were!  But  there  were  other 
voices  sounding  in  our  ear  besides  Newman's.  There 
was  the  puissant  voice  of  Carlyle,  so  sorely  /straiucd, 
overused  and  misused  since,  out  then  fresh,  compara- 
tively sound,  and  reaching  our  hearts  with  true  pathetio 
eloquence.     .  f 

And  besides  those  voices  there  came  to  us  in  that  old 
Oxford  tune  a  voice  also  from  this  bide  of  the  Atlantic— u 
clear  and  pure  voice,  which,  for  my  ear,  at  auy  rate, 
brought  a  strain  nsj  now,  and  moving,  and  iinforgetable/ 
as  tho  strain  of  Newman,  or  Carlyle,  or  Goethe.  Tons 
at  Oxford,  Emerson  was  only  a  voice  speaking  front 
3,000  miles  away.  But  lu  such  wise  did  he  speak  that 
from  that  time  forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord  were 
nemos  invested  to  my  ear  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  that 
which  invests  for  me  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Weimar; 
and  snatches  of  Emerson's  strain  fixed  themselves  in  my 
mind  aa  impcrishably  as  any  of  the  eloquent  words 
which  I  have  been  Just  now  quol'ng.  At  last,  I  lind  my- 
fcelf  In  Emerson's  own  country,  and  looking  upon  Boston 
Bay.  Naturally  I  revert  to  tho  friend  of  my  youl  b.  It  is  not 
always  pleasant  to  ask  one's  self  questions  about  t  he  friends 
of  one's  youth;  they  eaunut  always  well  support  it.  Car- 
lyle, for  Instance,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  well  support 
such  a  return  upon  him.  Vet  we  should  make  the  re- 
turn; we  should  part  with  our  illusions,  we  should  know 
the  truth.  When  I  come  to  this  country,  wliero  Emerson 
low  counts  for  so  much,  and  where  such  high  claims  are 
made  for  him,  I  pull  myself  together,  and  ask  myself 
what  the  truth  about  this  object  of  my  youthful  admira- 
tion really  is. 

Time  has  no  indulgence;  any  veils  of  illusion,  which 
we  may  have  left  a  round  un  object  because  wc  loved  it, 
time  is  sure  to  etrip  away.  Milton  says  that  poetry 
ought  to  be  simple,  sensuous,  impassioned.  Well,  Emer- 
son's poetry  is  seldom  either  simple  or  sensuous  or  Im- 
passioned. In  general,  it  lacks  directness;  it  laeks  cdu- 
crcteuesa;  it  laeks  energy.  That  poem  which  shall  be  a 
plain,  forcible,  inevitable  whole  he  hardly  over  produces. 


Snch  good  wm-k  an  tho  famous  stanzas  on  the  Concord 
monument  1%  tie  exception  with  him;  snch  incfleotivo 
work  as  the*  "  Fourth  of  Jul/  Ode  "  .or  tho  "Boston 
llyran  "Istbrfrule.  A.   m  '     .        . 

I  do  not,  tbenJplaco  Emerson  among  thezgveat  poota. 
lut  I  go  furthef,  and  say  that  I  do  not  place  aim  among 
he  great  men  of  letters.  W  ho  are  the  great  men  of  lct- 
ers?  They  ore  men  like  Cicero,  Plato,  Swift.  Yoltnlra-r 
vrlters  with,  in  tho  first  place,  a  genius  and  lnsttuot  for 
tyle,  whoso  nroso  Is,  by  a  kind  of  native  necessity,  true 
rid  Bound.  Emerson  has  passages  ofipoblo  and  pathetio 
, Influence j  h«  1i:ih  dahhii^'h  nt  Htnewd  and  felicitous  wlt^ 
be  -no*  emp  epigrauia;  ho  has  passages  vt  exquisitely 
touched  observations  of  nature.  Yet  ho  Is  not  a  great 
writer;  hi*  style  has  not  the  requisite  wholeness  of  good 
tissue,  You  will  think  I  deul  lu^othing  but  negatives. 
I  have  heen  saying  that  Emersou  is  not  one  of  the  great 
men  of  letters— tho  great  writers.  He  has  not  their  Qual- 
ity of  style.  lie  is,  however,  the  propounder  of  a  philos- 
ophy. Emerson  cannot,  I  think,  lie  called  with  Justice  a 
great  philosophical  writer,  lie  caunot  build;  his  ar- 
rangement of  philosophical  ideas  has  no  progress  In  it, 
no  evolution;  he  does  not  construct  a  philosophy. 
Home  people  will  tell  you  that  Emerson's  poetry,  luuecd, 
is  too  abstract,  and  his  philosophy  too  vague,  but  that  his 
best  work  Is  his  "  English  Vi alts."  But  I  insist  ou  al- 
ways trying  Emerson's  work  by  the  highest  standards. 
I  esteem  him  too  much  to  try  his  work  by  any  other, 
Trlea  by  tho  highest  standards  and  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  great  markers  and  recorders  of  the  txatte  of 
human  life— of  writers  like  Moutaigne,  La  Bruyfcre,  Addi- 
son—the  *  Engish  Traits  "  will  uot  stand  the  comparison. 
Emerson's  observation  has  not  the  disinterested  quality 
of  the  observation  of  these  masters.  It  is  the  observa- 
tion of  a  man  systematically  benevolent,  as  Hawthorne's 
observation  In  "  Our  Old  (Home  "  is  tho  work  of  a  man 
chagrined.  Not  with  the  Miltons  and  Grays,  not  with 
the  Platos  and  Snluozas,  'not  with  the  Swifts  and  Vol- 
taires,  not  with  the  Montuignes  and  Addisons,  can  we 
rauk  Emerson.  His  work  of  different  kinds,  when  one 
compares  It  with  the  work  done  in  a  corresponding  kind 
by  those  masters,  fails  to  stand  the  comparison.  No  man 
could  see  this  clearer  than  Emerson  himself. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  cleared  the  ground.  I  have 
given  up  to  envious  Time  as  much  of  Emersou  aa  he  can 
expect  ever  to  obtain.     We  have  not  lu  Emerson  a  great 

f»oet,  a  great  writer,  a  great  philosophy-maker.  His  rel- 
ation to  us  is  not  that  ofpneof  those  personages;  bis 
relation  to  us  is  more  like  tnat  of  tho  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurellus.  Marcus  Aurelius  Is  not  a  great  philosophy- 
maker;  he  Is  the  friend  and  alder  of  those  who  would  live 

n  the  spirit.  Emerson  Is  tho  same.  He  is  the  friend 
i  nd  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.  All  the 
points  lit  them  which  are  necessary  for  this  purpose  he 
takes:  but  he  does  not  combine  them  into  a  system,  or 
present  them  as  a  regular  philosophy.  Combined  in  a 
system  by  a  man  with  the  requisite  talent  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  they  would  be  leas  useful  than  as  Emerson  gives 
them  to  us;  and  the  man  with  the  talent  to  systematize 
them  would  be  loss  impressive  than  Emerson.  They  do 
very  well  as  they  now  stand— like  "  bowlders,"  as  he  says 
—In  "  paragraphs  incompressible,  each  sentence  an  Infin- 
itely repellent  particle."  In  such  sentences  his  main 
points  recur  again  and  again,  and  become  fixed  in  the 
memory.  Yes.  surely,  his  insight  is  admirable;  bis  truth 
is  precious.  Yet  the  secret  of  uis  eflect  is  uot  thesaj  it  is 
in  ids  temper.  It  is  in  the  hopeful,  serene,  beautiful 
temper,  wherewith  these,  in  Emerson,  are  indissolubly 
joined;  in  which  they  work  and  have  their  being.  He 
says  himself;  "  We  Judge  of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hope, 
knowing  that  the  perception  of  the  inexbaustiblcness  of 
nature  is  an  immortal  youth  I"  One  cannot  well  overrate 
the  importance  of  us  holding  fnst  to  happiness  and  hope. 
It  gives  to  Emerson's  work  an  invaluable  virtue.  Aa 
'Wordsworth's  poetry  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  done  in  verse  in  our  language  during  the  cen- 
tury, so  En erson's  essays  are  the  most  Important  work 
done  in  prose.  His  work  Is  much  more  important  than 
Carlyle's.  Happiness  in  labor,  righteousness  and  veracity 
—in  the  life  of  tho  spirit;  bapplncas  and  eternal  hope- 
that  was  Emerson's  gospel. 

Many  of  your  writers  are  over-sanguine,  and  on  the 
wrong  grounds.  But  you  have  two  men  who,  in  what 
they  nave  written,  show  this  sanguineness  in  a  com 
where  courage  and  hope  are  just,  where  they  are  also  in- 
finitely important,,  but  where  '■  y  are  not  easy.  The 
two  men  are  Franklin  and  Einers«;>«  These  two  are  the 
most  distinctively  and  honorably  American  of  your  writ- 
ers: they  are  the  most  original  and  tbo  most  valuable. 
Wise  men  everywhere  know  that  wo  must  keep  up  our 
courage  and  hope*    that  hope-  Is,  as  Wordsworth  nobly 
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^The  paranipnnt  duty  wbioh  heaven  lart 


For  Us  own  honor  on  man's  suffering  he 
But  the  very  word  ditjr  points  to  an  effort  wad  a  strug- 
gle to  maintain  our  hopo  unbroken.    Frankllu  and  Emor- 
poo  maintain  theirs  with  a  convincing  ease,  an  Inspiring 
joy.    Frankliii'a  confidence  In  the  happiness  with  which 
diligence,  honesty    and  eoononiy  will  crown  the  Ufe  of 
thia  workday  world   Is  such  that  he  runs  over  with 
felicity,     With  a  like  felicity  does  Emerson  run  over 
when  no  contemplates  the  happiness  eternally  attached 
:o  the  truo  llto  in  the  spirit,      vou  cannot  prise  hlio  too 
iiuch.  uor  heed  hlra  too  diligently.      IJu  has  leasons  for 
>oth  tho  brauchcR  of  our  rare.      I  flpure  hliu  to  my  mind 
m  visible  upon  the  earth  still;  as  ctaudiiiK  here  by  Butt- 
on Boy,  or  at  his  own  Concord,  in  his  habit  as  be  lived, 
ait  of  heightened  stature  and  shining  future— one  banal 

stretched  out  toward  the  East,  toward  our  laden  and 
laboring  Eusrlaud;  the  other  toward  the  ever-growing 
West,  toward  14*  own  dearly  loved  America— »  trreat,  In- 
t^UUrent,  •casual,  avaricious  America. "  To  ua  he  shows 
for  guidance  Ida  lucid  freedom,  bis  cheerfulness  and 
hopo  |  to  you  hie  dignity,  delicacy,  serenity,  elevation. 
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^f'APER  BY  DE;  OUYJJR  WENDELL  D0I,»IE3^ 

llNAL  MEETING  OS*  TUR    8JSAS0K     OJt    tU*    MJJlM 
TBRN'lil  CENTURY  CLUB.  >;\.'  4 

The  last  mooting  for  tho  season  of  the  Nmatooat& 
Oontury  Club  was  hold  last  evouinK  at  the  homo  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cortlaudt  Palmer.  The  parlors,  n| 
usual,  were  tilled  with  the  membora  of tho  club  audi, 
tholr  friends;  who  bad  assembled  to  listen,  to  an  ad* 
dress  by  Dr,  Oliver  Wendell  llolmoaj 
on  "Tho  Poetry  of  Ralph  Wnldo  Ettierflon.^ 
There  wero  present  among  others  Justlca  Noah| 
Davis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P,  Newman,  Parke  Godwin,] 
W.  H.  Appleton,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Burton  K  Harri-i 
son,  General  Goorgo  W.  Cullum,  William  C.  W'hit-j 
ney,  Chief  Justloe  C.  P.  Daly,  Judge  Barrett^ 
jChauncey  M.  Dodqw,  ex-Judge  Howiand,  John; 
Bigelow  and  Dr.  Gotthoil.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  wero  accompanied  by  tholr 
wives.  Mr.  Palmer,  tho  president  of  tha  club, 
introduced  Dr.  Holmes  in  a  short  speech,  which  ha 
cloaed  with  a  quotation  from  tho  doctor's  poem, 
"The  Loving-Cup  Song,"  in  which  ho  refers  to  ills 
favorite  flowers,  the  rose  ai.d  the  pink,  and  Mr, 
Palmer  then  handed  the  speaker  a  small  bouquet  of 
thoao  flowers,  to  whioh^  [n  th*  fllaouasioa  whioU 
followed  tho  address,  he  gtacofully  referred,      . 

Dr.  Holmes  said  that  he  should  first  put  an$  try 
to  answer.four  questions :  '        \ 

First—What  are  tho  chief  merits  and  dofeots  of 
Mr,  Emerson's  pootry ;  what  is  its  prevailing  char- 
acter, and  of  what  other  poets  does  he  most  remiud 
us  ? 

Second— Why  does  Mr.  Emerson,  master  of  a  har- 
monious and  beautiful  prose  style,  write  poetry! 

Third—Why  does  any  one  who  can  express  him- 
*sclf  without  the  hindrances  ot  rhythm  and  rhyme 
write  poetry? 

Fourth— What  is  poeiry,  that  it  should,  exercise; 


suoh  an  attraction  for  those  who  react  it  or  uswn  to 
it,  And  more  especially  for  those  who  write  it  f 

Dr.  Holmes  said  that  some  of  the  questions  seemed 
as  dry  as  hay  which  had  long  been  stacked,  but 
his  pen,  which  was  to  him  what  the  pitchfork  was 
to  tho  farmer,  was  in  his  hand  and  he  proposod  to 
toss  them  over  onco  more  in  the  sunshine  of  his' 
hearers'  intelligence.  He  should  take  them,  he 
said,  lu  the  reversed  order.  Poetry  ho  defined  as 
impassioned  or  inspiring  thought  expressed  in' 
musical,  commonly  in  metrical,  language,  It  need 
not  necessarily  bo  impassioned,  but  if  not  inspiring^ 
however  agrcoabio  the  verao  might  be,  critics  were 
disposed  to  denv  it  tho  name  of  poetry.    But  differ-! 

eut  minds  aro  very  differently  impressed  by  the; 
same  poems,  tho  speaker  said,  and  ho  illustrated  bys 
sevoral  examples.  It  was  very  dlfllojait  to  fix; 
nuy  absolute  standard  of  wnat  was  inspiring*; 
Poetry  was  tho  natural  flowing  out  of  eloquence*; 
Highlv  excited  thought  became  imaginative  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  rhythmical.  Dr.  Helmed 
illustrated  this  by  the  sing-song  whine  of  certain 

ftreaobers,  whioh  developed  into  intomnp:,  and  then 
nto  chants  and  hymn 3.    Ho  then  showed  the   curl* 
©us  relation  between  tho  rhythms  of  verso  and  ros»J 

Juration,  whioh  ho  said  ho  had  before  pointed  out' 
n  an  artiole  contributed  to  a  medical  journal.  The; 
•*  fatal  facility"  of  ootOHyiUbJc  verso  was  owing  to:j 
tho  fact  thut  people  breathe  from  sixteen  to  twenty , 
times  in  a  minute  and  read  about  She  same  numbeifj 
of  those  lines,  at  tho  ordinary  rata  of  reading,  in 
tho  same  ©onod  of  lime,  so  that  there,  was  one; 

oreatn,  that  is,  one  expiration,  to  onon  lino,  «  w»? 
the  fcftstogt  measure  to  read  aloud,  and  in  @ilene 
mental  articulation  one  folr  tho  samo  kind  of  facil- 
ity.   Dr.  lloknoa  then  continued  t 

There  is  another  lmporteat  character  of  poetry,' 
In  that  It  is  the  form  la  which  wo  dare  to 
tell  ear  secret*.  Poetry  la  to  prose  what  tho  so- 
called  "lull  Ureas'*  of  tuo  ball-room  In  to  tho  plainest  gar- 
ments of  the  household  aud  tuo  street.  It  shows  lets 
clothing  und  moro  ornament.  "Full  dress "  Istbat  whioh 
U  bo  full  of  beauty  ti.at  it  cuuuot  hold  ir  nil,  mid  some  of 
Its  redundancy  overflows  tho  maigm  o!  Us  silken  or 
other        receptacle.  The         pearl         or        dia- 

mond necklace  excuses  tho  liberal  allow- 
ance of  undisguised  nature.  Jitut  ho  tho  pout 
reveals  bis  hidden  self  In  verse  atul  trust*  to  LI*  huugi- 
natlon  and  tbo  boTiuty  of  hi  <  rbytbriin  und  rliyiuos  loi 
Justify  aud  commend  his  Belf-txpoiurn,  Wny  pursous 
who  ecu  write  well  i«i  pr<»«<>  i'Iiooao  verse  is  u'-couiiicd 
for  In  vurlout  wnya.  Muuydoil  but-uus"  they  »ro  lessj 
wim«  than  their  iiciiihbori*,  in  pi  du  Kuerlhli,  food*.  Tliol 
delipiit  which  vorsiUcra  have  In  tiiKgbigrhyiiM'S  together 
and  the  patisfucMnn  ihej'  tool  In  ovcreoiiitn^  Hie  iiiilloul-] 
ties  of  vcrnlll*.-!ili<>ii  are  mont  Inrcnso.  No  infittnutlou! 
surpus8<?n  thutoftlitt  pi-ttton  who  bclioves  bluuilf  a 
poot.  Tuo  uiuu  "who  recites  bin  vers  h  to  every 
llnieuer  ho  c:tu  hutloti-ho!>:  Is  tlm  imrnl  fenrfiil  of 
InlnKS.  Ihe  Kouiutis  ufton  put  at  their  threHboldn 
as  a  wornlna;  i-atr  ometn;  llsliould    uo   e'Mvr  ctinrnlfin, 

WHY  MANY  I'ilol'Li;  WltllK  IN  VKUSK, 

The  speaker  added  that  another  rcasun  why  m 
many  wrote  in  yerso  wan  because  it  brought  such  a 
reward  of  popularity  when  it  meets  tho  feelings  un«J 
tastes  ol  the  community.  Next  to  the  successful1 
soldier— sometime* more  than  he— the  poet  was  thtj 
popular  idol.  l>r.  Holmes  illustrated  tbi*  by  tin 
examples  of  Hums  und  of  John  Howard  l'avne,  the1 
author  of  u  uiiulo  popular  lyric,  lie  thou  gave  the. 
iv a  oiii  which  ho  sui>pused  led  Mr.  Emerson  to  writ* 
iu  verso  occasionally.  He  supposod  it  was  partly  uik 
instinctive  movement  and  partly  because  be  wanted 
greater  freedom  than  |»ros»  allowed  him.  He  bad 
himself  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  [omlfiess  id  Ihe 
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wotldfor  ita  poHa,  :uid  uiljflit  lmv<i  been  nut  unwill- 
ing to  avail  hi  mm  J I  of  this  prcdilcciiuii.  Tim  rea<loi| 
diiiaeaily  essay.  "Naiure,"  would  woo  by  whul 
iiwctH  In*  |mi fitted  from  pros*1  to  poetry.  He  did  not 
aako  Ilia  port  (who  w:ta  Jiiiiim  'If,  dmibtle.S*.)  sing  in 
verse,  but  lie  put.s  into  his  mouth  that  which  ho 
mount  as  the  most  complete  i:xp  >mii°o  of  his  inner 
thoughts.  "  VViion  it  took  the  metrical  lorm  it  wan' 
commonly  one  of  the  i-iuipleHt,  much  of  it  being  in 
what  you  may  smile  to  heai  iiu*  trill  the  normal 
respiratory  vitm\"  th:  Holmes  then  continued  us 
follows: 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Ernci-non's  poetiy  sluifikv  along, 
hut  there  is  un  individuality  In  It.  Hid  verse  wan  evolved 
by  an  mstiJictlve  movement  m  bin  highest  moim  ntw  of 
inspiration.  He  climbs  to  Verne  upon  lite  stops  of  bin 
imaginative  pro«e.  I  was  sittiuir  ut  (able  riccutly  in  a 
very  intelligent  rompunv,  wbeu  my  next  neighbor 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bis  fame  would  not  be 
enduring.  On  the  other  side  ol  iuo  sat  n  gentleman 
who  expressed  hi?  inability  to  see  tho  exeellonco  for 
which  Emerson  was  admired.  I  made  no  comments  on 
the  remark*  of  my  neighbors.  There  are  certain  suh- 
Jcotathat  I  woold  no  mure  lot  loos,-*,  at  a  ilinuer-pariy 
than  I  would  carry  a  hornet's  ucsi  into  u  nursery,  or  a 
watchman's  rat:  lc  into  a  Quaker  meeting;  they  are  worse 
than  a  package  of  dynamite  In  an  ohl  woman'd  warming 
pun.  [Laughter.  J  Homo  who  value  Emerson's  proso 
writings  hear  a  prejudice  against  his  vei&e.  His  poetry  is 
more  apt  to  by  alighted  <u-  ml-iiindersiood  than  his  prose. 
Why  is  it  not  vo  popular  us  mauy  of  us  thluk  it  ought  to 
hot  Few  poems  uic  widely  and  permanently  popular 
which  are  not  of  plain  siguificuac  •,  of  simple  tonsirtio- 
tlou  and  relating  to  the  everyday  Interests  of  humanity. 
Two  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poems  which  stand  In  tho  fore- 
ground, namoly,  "  The  bphlnx  "  and  "  liruhma,"  have 
no  doubt  frightened  off  many  readers  from  his  poems. 
These  two  poems  were  likely  to  perplex  and  perhaps 
dlscour  ge  many  readers,  who,  if  they  ha  I  begun 
with  <  icr  poems  of  Emrtbou  ami  kept  these 
till  the     jut,   might   have    become    loyal     Emcrsonluns. 

Mlt.  KMERSON  A  CiT'ZliN  OF  TilK  UNIVKKSK. 
The  ill  ferenee  bctwcui.Mr.  Emerson's  poetry  and  that 
of  other*  with  whom  he  might  naturally  be  compared  is 
that  of  algebra  oud  arithmetic.  He  is  always  seeing  the 
universe  lu  the  particular.  The  great  bulk  of  mankind 
caro  more  for  two  and  two— something  definite  a  fixed 
quantity  -(nan  a  x  ft.  with  *  1  and  other  symbols  Imply- 
ing uudetoimined  amounts  and  indefinite  possibilities. 
EtuarfonisacUixenof  the  universe,  who  has  taken  ti- 
kis residence  for  a  few  duya  and  nights  lu  this  travellm* 
oaravansory  between  tho  two  inns  which  hang  out  tfw, 
itliriianr  Vcomm  nuil  Mnrs.    Thl«    little    olanet  could  fWtTI 

!»rovtno1nil2n  amdi  abom*.  The  fascination  or  nfspoemi 
» In  thoir  spiritual  depth  and  sincerity  and  tintr^iU 
pervading  symbolism.  Nothing  ia  rulgar  If  be/f©i#$Ps  it 
— give  him  a  lnllklng-stool  or  an  nle-ftoibo  l&neh 
to  sit  upon,  ho  throws  his  imperial  purple  over  it 
and  it  beoomosathroao.  Sometimes,  of  course ,  symbol. 
ism  is  like  to  beootno  more  or  less  fantastic),  aa  la  the 
fumous  story  of  the  comments  upon  Fannie  El  I  (dor's 
dancing,  no  doubt  invented  for  hltn  and  Margaret  Fuller 
by  noino  sauey  fellow,  hut  worth  tilling  if  half  O  doaton  of 
the  anilloncii  possibly  may  not  havo  heard  It.  Tho  seer 
(ii)il  steieHrt  luivej  mt  seen  tho  danscuse  execute  a  mag- 
iitlleiMit  gyration  with  wondrous  breadth  and  gruoo  of 
iiiovemenf.  "  Margaret,  this  Is  poetry  1"  says  the  aeor. 
"  Wuldu,  this  is  religion  I"  replies  the  seer  ess.  (Laugh* 
ter  | 

I'.ut  with  thi*  sense  of  the  infinite  in  all  things,  of  sym- 
bolism everywhere,  Emerson  united  a  keen  eye  for  the 
(•ycrjdav  aspects  ul  nature  aud  almost  child-like  enjoy* 
iiiciu  ol  ihetii.  iiiu  ''ye  is  always,  however,  that  of  the 
poet,  not  thai  of  the  man  of  science.  The  poet  couple* 
ideas  by  l heir  spiritual,  Imaginative,  fanciful  afllultlcsj 
the  heienillle  man  by  their  totality  of  resemblance,  to  •• 
>>>  urgauixe  tlietn  in  sorlal  groups.  Mr.Emorson's  poems 
utv  like  iiiinio  oi'  our  Htiiiucd-giusa  windows,  in  which  the 
I'  i  me  may  ne  haul  to  muk"  out,  but  the  o fleet  Is  beau- 
i. im  mid  iinpii'.Mivf,  and  t.'io  light  which  shines  through 
t '.fin  l.i  lighi  li'iin  heaven, 

Mr.  Emei  -om'm  love  tor  tho  boautlfnl  and  grand  In 
inn  me  shines  out  nil  along  in  lovely  or  noblo  forms  \  but 


w otite  l.'uvier  or  Jauiunus  would  describe  lie  touonea 
the  object  with  u  single  ray  or  Imagination.  The  mind 
of  the  poet  In  full  of  what  lawyers  call  tho  flotsam  and 
jetiuiii,  at  range  parcels  of  thought  that  come  from— 
we  H row  not  where,  hut  only  kuow  that  they  are  ours 
now,  ai  any  lute- 
ins POKTIIV  UNMKi:  IIIATOIf    ANY  OTIIBIl  AUTHOR. 

Mr.  Emerson's  poetry  is  so  unlike  that  of  any  other 
author  that  no  one  would  think  (if  him  as  unfairly  ap- 
propriating amy  other's  thought  or  language:  hut  the 
atmosphere.  Is  aslreiur  solution  of  all  the  words  that 
were  ever  Bpoketi  lu  it,  and  tho  better  the  thoughts  ut- 
tered   the   more   largely    ure  they  taken  up  and  the 

more        widely        are        they        diffused        through 
tie        solution.  lu        comparing        Wordsworth's 

way  of  thought  and  feeling  with  Emerson's,  I 
should  f-av,  li  1  wished  to  be  epigrammatic,  that  Emer- 
son eonlempluted  himself  as  belonging  to  nature  and 
Word'vvor.li  ielt  us  if  nature  belonged  to  himself.  In 
studying  his  poems  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  llnir  descriptive  portions.  If  iu  tho  flights  of 
his  Imagination  In-  Is  liko  tho  stioug-winged  bird  of  pas- 
sage. In  bis  Ijih  exquisite  choice  of  descriptive  epithets 
be  reminds  mo  oi  the  enuirmtrala.  That  subtle  seleottva 
instinct  of  his  penetrates  tho  vocabulary  for  the  one 
word  It  wants  as  tbo  long,  slender  hill  of  those  birds 
»  jIj"  ''*""  ,n,n,h"  *<dl  for  lbs  partlolo  of  nourisUmenl 
*  did  not  propose  to  take  up  your  timo  this  evening  with 
reading  extracts  from  Emerson's  poems.  Yon  have  al-i 
ready  seen  many  admirable  selections  from  those  in  Mr. 
Htodinan's  thoughtful  and  scholarly  essay.  But  here lw 
one  nassago  which  shows  eo  exquisitely  the  two  different 
conditions— wings  closed  and  selective  instinct  picking 
our  its  doscripltvo  exjirosstons;  then  suddeuly,  wings 
fluoMug  open  and  the  Imagination  at  onoe  In  the  highest 
ueavon  of  lnvcutlon— that  I  will  render  It  slowly,  hoping 
thut  you  will  listen  carefully.  It  Is  from  the  poem 
called  '■  Fale." 

Follow  Ihe  pitiful  inventory  of  Inslgnlflcanees  of  the 
forlorn  being  he  doscrlhes,  with  that  strange  pathetic 
wit  whioh  Is  more  likely  to  bring  •  a  tear 
than  a  smile,  and  then  mark  the  magnificent  hyperbole 
of  the  last  two  Hues  : 

AUs  1  that  ona  is  born  in  blight, 

Victim  of  perpetual  slight: 

When  thou  loosest  on  his  face, 

Thy  heart  salth,  "  Brother  go  thy  ways! 

Kim'*  shall  ask  theo  what  thonaoest, 

Or  care  a  rush  for  what  then  knowest, 

Or  llstou  when  thou  replies!. 

Or  rumHiTilmr  where  thou  Host; 

Or  how  thou  .supper  is  soiidon, 

And  another  Is  oorn 

To  malco  the  sun  forgotten.'' 

TIIK    OIIAItM    OK    KMKU30NfS    POiiMS. 

There  Is  a  charm  iu  Mr.  Emerson's  poems  vrhloh  cm 
noi  1)e  defined  any  more  than  the  fragraace  of  the  tOU 
or  the  hyaeiuth  •  any  more  than  the  tone  of  ft  Voice  that 
wo  should  know  from  all  others,  if  all  mankind  should 
pass  beforo  us  and  each  ouo  oall  us  by  namo. '  Too  per- 
soiinl  eoiiation  which  differentiates  two  observers  la  not 
confined  lo  the  tower  of  the  astronomer.  Every  human 
being  is  intrusted  l»y  nature  with  a  new  combination  of 
eloquence,  ills  mind  ii  a  safe  which  only  certain  letters 
wlHiinJook,  His  ideas  follow  In  an  order  of  their  owo. 
tils  words  group  themselves  together  in  sequences,  In 
rhythms,  in  unlooked-for  combinations,  the  total effoot  of 
which  is  to  stamp  all  that  he  says  or  writes  with  his 
individuality.  Wo  cannot  asstan  any  reason  for  the 
fascination  that  Emerson  exercises orer  us  i  hut  he  Uvea 
In  the  highest  atmosphere  of  thousrbt  t    ha  Is  always  In 

the  pPMioneo  of  the  Inrtnitoj  "oe'urlrc^  r  'loyalty; 
and  digultjr  -of  jhnnuor  with  th.es  Blmpllcit/ 
«f  \(>rit:i,-.ivo  nature,  uin  words  and  phrases  arrange 
th"!(Uclvcs  88  if  byatt  elective  ailiuitr  of  tectrowo, 
irith  a  felicity  which,  captivates  aud  cnthmila  tho 
xo»<lcrwho  comes  uadcr  hia  imiuooco.  Iu«ll  that  ho 
•nya  ror  tm  vre  reco^niao  tho  t:\rno  *erioti9,  pure,  lutein- 
gent  and  moral  uature,  Inttolteiy  prcoloua  to  ua  not  only 
lu  it*elf,  bat  as  a  promlao  of  whut  the  air  and  soil  and 
breeding  of  this  western  world  may  yet  eduoo  from 
their  pOeutlal  virtues.  (Applause.) 
a  Eneuua'a  faith  was  too  much  for 
the    traditional     formula)    that     he     found   around 


him.  10  other  days  he  would  have  lost  Qhn  llfo 
as  a  nonconformist,  or  In  earlier  days  would  have  met 
the  fate  of  Savonarola.  Ilia  deep,  sweet  humanity  won 
hlai  lore  every where,  even  wtth  those  who  looked  upon 
him  m  tbreateutuft  their  citadel,  while  they  wore  quar- 
elllnff  with  those  who  assailed  their  oatworkn. 

Ills  writings  to  proso  and  verse  ere  worthy  of  all  honor 
and  admiration,  hut  his  manhood  wan  the  noblest  of  all 
his  high  endowment*,  A  bUrot  ham  and  thero  may  have 
avoided  niootiug  hint,  but  If  ho  who  know  what  was  In 
men  had  wandered  from  door  to  door  la  Now-Hngland. 
as  or  old  In  Palestine,  I  otuuot  help  hollevlng  that  one  of 
the  thresholds  which  "  those  bleated  foot"  would  have 
crossed  to  hallow  and  rooelvo  Its  hospitality  would 
U»vo  beon  that  of  tho  lovely  and  <|iilot  homo  of  Emerson. 

REMARK*   OF   CIIAUNCKY   M.    DEPKW. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tho  uridrciH,  Dr.  Holmes  wan 

greeted  »'tth  loud  applause.   Mr.  Palmor  tbon  eullod 

on  several  of  those  proHout  to  discuss  the  subject  of 

the  lecture.    After  brief  remark*  by  Pnrko Godwin 

und  Johu  Uigolow,  Cbauncoy  M,  Dopow  was  called 

upon.    Among  other  thing*  be  said: 

I  wan  born  up  along  Can  HiigIhoii,  whore  thoy  have  a 
spring  flowing  out  of  the  side,  of  n  mil  In  tlio  nmlu  street 
of  tueliltle  vilbtfc.  and  thero  In  a  tr.idltlon  that  If  any 
one tuetod  its  watora,  whether  ho  bo  native,  or  wayfarer, 
the  latter  years  of  his  llfo  must  iieoeasarlly  bo  passed 
wlthlu  the  corporate  limit*  of  that  Utile  hamlet,  Within 
the  last,  two  wo^k*  wc  have  had  Dr.  Holmes  hereon 
several  memorable,  occasions,  umll  ho  ollenor  ho  eomos 
tho  lo*a Interval  thero  Is  between  the  next  tlmo  that  he 
comog.  I  think  that  he  Iiiim  tabled  of  tho  Metropolitan 
spring  (laughter),  and  that  tho  time  Is  not  dimwit 
who».  Boston,  be i  oared,  If  she  wants  In  seo  and  hour 
Holmes  will  ba*o  to  eouio  In  New- York.    [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Hoi  mo  a  responded  fo  this  welcome,  Raying 
that  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with  kinrlrmaa  in 
New- York,  and  ho  thanked  tlioso  pieajnt  from  the 
bottom  of  hia  heart  for  tho  cordial  recaption  .Yh?c,J. 
they  hud  given  him. 

BoSToM,  WED.  n.M.,  APR,   2b,  I9B2. 
The  Condition  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  TUIph  Waldo  Emerson's  condition  has  rot 
changed  materially  during  the  past  twenty-four 
hour*.    He  wat.,  perhaps,   a  little   weaker  yester- 

ay  than  on  Monday,  but  no  alarming  Hymptoru.* 
buve  appeared,  lie  it*  comfortably  sick,  fluttering 
no  pain,  and  contented  to  lie  quietly  and  be  nun- 
iMtered  to  by  his  relatives  and  his  nurse.  His 
mind  does  not  appear  to  h4ve  been  affected  by 
hi*  lllaeflA,  and,  although  troubled,  an  Indeed  he 
ha»  l>een  during  tho  past  two  or  three  years,  to 
rind  words  with  which  to  speak  of  familiar 
things,  he  evidently  is  perfectly  conscious  and 
rrco^nizfcs  his  friends  and  objects  about  him 
Mr.  Emerson  is  seveuty-nhno  yearn  old,  and  his 
naturally  strong  constitution  is  well  preset-red. 
It  is  more  to  be  feared,  however,  that  his  strength 
will  •  ot  besullieieut  to  carry  him  through  a  long 
convalescence  titan  that  the  dinoaae  itself  will 
prove  fatal. 
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Saturday  I»r.  F.dward  W.  Emerson,  his  son.  who 
was  attending  him,  concluded  that  such  was 
without  doubt  the  fact.  A  Boston  physician,  a 
1 1  tend  of  the  family,  was  summoned.  He  was  at 
Concord  on  Saturday  and  ngun  on  Sunday,  but 
his  attendance  was  not  deemed  necessary  yester- 
day. Mr.  Emerson's  condition  Is  not  at 
present  alarming.  He  is  confined  '  to 
bis  bed,  though  sitting  up  for  brief 
Intervals,  and  he  suffers  little  pain.  It  lie  were  a 
younger  man  the  attack  would  not  be  considered' 
severe.  The  crisis  is  not  expected  for  several 
days,  and  his  family  are  reasonably  hopelul  for  a 
favorable  termination  of  bis  illness.  Yet  they  do 
not  conceal  their  ileep  concern  ns  to  the  result. 
1'hetr  neigbboi>  in  I'oncord  all  share  in  their  so- 
licitude, and  the  anxious  thought  of  thousands 
upon  each  side  ot  the  water  w  ill  turn  to  the  ,-ick 
bed.  A  despatch  from  Concord  to  the  llaily  Ad- 
vertiser late  last  evening  said  that  Mr.  Emerson 
was  resting  comlortably. 

. — _ ■«»&■ . 

AN  EMERSON   MEMORIAL 


Bronze  Statue  to  Be  Erected  in 

a 

n     .     ^    Concord 
M-fv    — 

Site     Is   Near    the    Public    Library 


/fcfC. 


Daniel  C.  French  Selected  as  the 
Artist 


An    Eminent 


Committee    Sends    Forth 
Appeal 


an 


THE  ILLXES8   OF  MR.  EMERSON. 


Aa  Attack    of    Pnearaonla— His    Condition 
Not  at  Present  Alarming. 

Thecaose  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  111- 
ne»s  was  a  cold  re  tilting  from  exposure  one 
pleasant  day  last  week,  when  the  bright  sunlight 
allured  him  out  of  doors  without  a  proper  protec- 
tion against  the  subtle  chill  that  still  pervaded 
the  spring  air.  Last  l'riday  night  his  family  be- 
came suspicions  that  pneumonia  had  set  in.  and 


Halph  Waldo  Emerson  la  to  be  fittingly 
honored  In  Old  Concord,  where  he  llyod  for 
ho  many  years,  where  he  breathed  his  lust 
und  with  which  ancient  town  his  name 
has  always   been   most  closely   linked. 

The  memorial  will  take  tho  form  of  a 
Mutue,  which,  as  It  will  necessarily  be 
erected  out-of-doors,  will  be  of  bronze. 
The  moat  conspicuous  location  for  It  is  in 
front  of  tho  Public  Library  Building,  where 
it  will  be  In  full  view  of  all  visitors  to  Con- 
cord; and,  In  all  probability,  It  will  be 
located  there.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French,  who 
designed  tho  Minute  Man,  has  been  selected 
its  tho  artist.  Ho  la  especially  well  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  ae  he  designed  the  marble 
bust  of  Emerson,  which  is  already  Inside 
the  Public  Library  Building.  The  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  matte**  twine*  the  vol- 

It  is  now  nearly  *  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  death  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
While  It  la  true  that  no  memorial  in  monae 
or  marble  can  add  anything  to  his  fame.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  those  who  person* 
nlly  knew  and  loved  him,  as  well  as  the 
wider  circle  of  men  and  women  who  came 
within  his  beneficent  influence,  should  Join 
In  the  erection  of  some  monument  expres- 
sive of  their  affectionate  veneration.  This 
should  be  done  in  Concord.       In  this  town 
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names  of  the  contributor.  Wo  especially 
request  that  remittances  be  rondo  us  speed- 
ily fin  practicable,  nnd  when  the  full  amount 
l/i  obtained  public  notice  will  be  given,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  announce  that  ho  much 
nt  leant  has  been  done  In  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  debt  that  the  world  owes  to  Em- 
erson. 

Oeorge    A.    King, 
John  S.    Keyes, 
Moorfleld    Storey, 
Henry    L.    Hlgglnaon, 
Charles   Francis  Adams,   2d, 
Woodward    Hud.-on 
Edward    J.    Hurtlett. 
Concord,   Mass..  Feb.  H. 

(.vi»; )  In  jin  article  in  trr  North  ^«m^~ 
can  R^wien*.  H/;  Oa^retftsfeAKs  •f~foifc>H 
Waldo  BmelsoB*-  being  the  only  American, 
besides  Franklin,  ever  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.    In  this  statement  correct? 

A  Keadjnu  Club. 
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EVTOG.TRANSCBIPT 


BATVBOAY,  APRIL  %9 


ItaS. 

-e- 


MR.  Emerson's  Ftfftteiu'L.  Toe  irriogemeott 
tor  tbe  funeral  of  tbe  late  Ralph  Waldo 'Emerson 
are  In  charge  of  Judge  Brooks  and  Judge  Hoar.1 
Private  services  will  be  held  at  tbe  bouee  at  hmlf- 
paat  two  o'clock  on  Rnnday  afternoon,  end  pubUe 
lervloes  will  be  bald  In  tbe  Unitarian  church  at 
hair-past  three,  Kev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Furnena  of  Pblla- 
adelpbla  and  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge  of  Cambridge 
have  already  answered  by  telegraph  a  request  to 
be  prsaent  and  participate  In  tbe  services.  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  la  also  expected  to  take 
some  part.  Dr.  Furness  baa  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Kmerson's  from  childhood,  when  they  were  olass- 
matea  In  tbe  Boston  Latin  School.  The  Unitarian 
cbarcb  In  Concord,  where  Mr.  Emerson  has  regu- 
larly attended  cburoh  during  the  past  few  yean, 
in  without  a  settled  pastor,  Kev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, tbe  former  pastor,  now  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,,  is  In  tbe  West 
on  business  connectud  with  his  office,  and  It  la 
not  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  reach  home 
Id  season.  Tbe  public  services  will  bo  very  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  conclusion  tbe  casket  will  be 
borne  to  the  village  graveyard,  «  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  church,  tbe  pall-bearers  and 
friends  following  It  on  foot.  The  body  will  be 
placed  in  the  family  tomb,  which  Is  near  the 
Krave  of  Hawthorne.  Mr.  Emerson's  body  has 
been  embalmed,  and  tbe  face  la  peaceful  and 
natural.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  and  Mr.  A.  Branson 
Aloott  called  at  tbe  bouae  yesterday.  At  tbe  reg- 
ular Friday- night  prayer-meeting  in  the  Congre- 
gational vestry  last  evening,  tbe  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
tirout,  reterred  to  Mr.  Emerson's  death,  and  paid 
a  touching  triDute  to  bis  character  as  a  neighbor 
and  friend.  Others  also  spoke  and  remembered 
the  bereaved  family  In  prayer.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  friends  io  this  vicinity  wbo  wish  to 
attend  tbe  funeral,  a  train  will  leave  tbe  Fitch* 
burg  depot  in  Boston  at  2.15  tomorrow  afternoon, 
to  arrive  in  Concord  at  three  o'clock. 


:    EMERSON'S  FUNERAL 

A  X*OYMNO  COMMITTAL  &F&SMX9 

TO  ASHES* 


A  Private  Funeral  ServSe®  at'  ffeo  Hwwao, 
Followed  by  a  Publte  ftervlo*  at  *»e 
Cbnrctt,  and  Iaferaneat  la  Sleepy  Hallow 
Cemetery— Addreaace  by  J  edge  Hoar  aad 
the  Kev.  James  Freeman  Clarka— Saaatat 
by  Mr.  Aleuti. 


The  last  rites  over  the  mortal  remains  of  Ralph 
Wuldo  Emerson  occurred  at  Concord  yesterday 
afternoon.  Had  rites  they  were  not,  with  the 
sadness  which  attends  the  last  of  a  friend  cut 
•town  In  Ids  prime,  but  they  were  tender  and  lov- 
ing. Affection,  resoeut  and  honor  to  the  great 
departed  were  evident  on  every  hand,  but  be  to 
whom  they  were  freely  offered  had  so  rounded 
out  his  life  that  the  bitterness  of  grief  was  not 
felt.  It  was  not  an  hour  of  gloom  or  a  place 
of  hopeleaa  mourning,  but  the  end  long 
foreseen  had  come,  and  there  was  no 
shook  of  suddenness  In  the  peaceful  de-i 
PaIIUm.  Couooru  was  in  mourning,  a. very 
dwelling  bore  at  the  entrance  a  heavy  black  and 
wblW'foaeite  with  sombre  drapery.:  From  the 
tsdljl^^fWtt^gifrti  floated  the  Onion  flag 
at  halfciuust/wltbj  fcv.'0  nog  black  streamers  min- 
gling InsttegoldA.  '«*» the  hotel  was  a  flag  at  half- 
mast.  The  public-library  r  .trance  waa  draped 
la  inooming.  Everywhere  the  loss  of  tbe  village 
was  evident.  Even  the  houses  of  the  poor  bore 
their  tokens  of  grief,  and  the  dweller*  In  tene- 
ments shared  the  loss  with  those  who  lived  In 
their  own  fine  houses.  Many  people  were  on  tbe 
street,  attracted  by  the  services,  but  unable  to 
gain  admission  to  tho  church  where  the  publlo 
services  occurred.  At  half-past  two  came  tbe 
private  services  at  tho  home  of  Mr.  Emersbn. 
An  hour  later  was  the  public  service  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  This  lasted  an  hour.  Another 
hour  was  consumed  by  the  people  In  passing  by 
the  coffin,  ana  it  was  about  half-past »lx  o'clock 
when  the  last  words  were  spoken  at  the  grave  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery.  The  course  of  events  Is 
given  In  full  below. 

At  the  house  the  exercises  we're  of  the  simplest 
kind.  In  the  front  northeast  room  were  gathered 
the  family  and  friends',  seated  facing  tho  cotlio, 
which  waa  placed  at  the  south  aide  of  the  room. 
On  the  mantel  were  three  vases  of  flowers,  sever- 
ally of  lilies  of  the  valley,  of  reu  and  white  roses 
and  of  arbutus  between.  In  tbe  adjoining  room 
in  the  rear  were  friends  and  ncighbers,  us  many 
as  the  room  could  con  aln,  aud  the  hall  was  also 
completely  tilled.  In  the  narrow  parage  between 
the  rooms  sat  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furne**  of  Philadel- 
phia, so  many  long  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Emerson',  lie  alone  took  part  In  the  ser- 
vice. Just  before  the  hour  for  the  service,  Dr. 
Edward  EmorsoU  ca/ne  dowj*.  stairs,  carefully  cs- 
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A  great  aud  distant  clty—bavs  bought 
A  mansion  Incorruptible.  ,  , 

Would  Uwv  could  have  slaved  with  us! 

Quoting  then  from   I.onr*ellow,   tie  repeated 

the  word*  which  were  read   at   the   poof*   own 

funeral  only  a  few  days  ago:— 

We  we  bnt  dimly  through  tl*^  mists  and  vapors 

Amid  these earthly  damps; 
What  »eem  »i»  ns  but  sad  lunereal  tapers 

May  Ik  heaven's  distant  bunp*. 

The re  1*  no  death!    What  wnu  so  Is  ttaasittoai 

This  lire  or  mortal  breath 
Is  but a  suburb  of  the  Me  elyslao. 

Whose  portal  we  cull  death. 

Passages  of  SerljSSura  were  then  quoted  by  Dr. 
Jporness,  s%ong  them  being  these:  "Let  not 
your  heart  bo  troubled  .*•  believe  la  ©od,  be- 
Here  alto  In  me.  In^Sather's  noose  *re  many 
mansions;  if  it'  wtmrH  ■»  I  would  ha*»  told 
you."  "Coma  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour '  fJad  are 
heavy  laden  andii  will  give  you'  rest."  findaking 
then  of  the  strong  faith  of  Etnonon  I'd  "the 
glorious  Gospel,"  Dr.  Vurnces  passed  without 
break,  while  he  was  atlU  sitting,  from  the  form 
of  address  to  the  family  and  f  rieud*  to  address 
to  the  Father  in  heaven,  faying  that  tbe  cage 
"was  joined  lu  thee,  O  God,  more  nearly  than  to 
them,  and  thou  hast  ouly  reclaimed  thine  own.',' 
The  prayer  closed  with  the  dosology  of  the 
lord's  orayer,  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Miss  Emerson  rose 
quietly,  aided  her  mother  to  rise,  and,  after  turn- 
ing toward  tho  face  of  their  dead  before  them, 
Dr.  Emerson  led  his  mother  up-st*lrs  again,  and 
some  of  the  family  followed.    Tho  friends  then 

I  tanned  in  turn  by  the  coflln,  and  when  the  la»t 
tad  cone  by  came  the  farewell  of  the  nearer 
friends.  Then  the.  procossiou  was  formed  for  the 
Unitarian  church,  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
awny.  The  Concord  social  circle  was  in  advance; 
tneu  the  hcaise  and  pall-bearers— Mr.  Charles 
Ktuerson  and  Mr.  Huven  Emerson  (neph- 
ews or  the  departed),  Mr.  Wt'.llaiu  If.  Forbes  (Sir. 
Emerson's  son-in-law  >,  Mr.  J.  Elliott  C'ubot<Mr. 
Kmerson's  biographer),  l'rof essor  James  II.  Thayer 
(of  the  Harvard  law  school),  Dr.  Edward  Emerson 
(Mr.  Emerson's  sou),  Mr.  Itulpb  Forbes  (son  of  \V. 
11.  Forbes)  and  Mr.  W.  Thayer  (all  of  them  rela- 
tives of  Mr.  Emerson);  and  following  them  the 
lew  carriages  with  tbe  family  and  intimate 
friend*.  In  that  order  they  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  church.  

THE  EXERCISES  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  church  many  hundreds  were 
awaiting  their  arrival,  and  a  large  part  of  tho 
body  pews  bad  been  reserved.    In  front  of  the 
pulpit  were  simple  decorations.      Houghs  of  pine 
covered  the   straight   lines   of   the  desk,  and  In 
their  centro  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonquils,— the 
gift  or  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    At  the  left  was  an 
open  volume  of  flowers,  one  patfe  white,  the  ot.ier 
rich  tu  color,  and  upon  tho  whlte^age^wss  the 
word  in  blue  flowers,  '-Finis."     It  was  tho  gift  of 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Emerson  school. 
By  the  Hides  of  the  pulpit  stairs  were  white  and 
scarlet  geraniums  and  piue  boughs;  over  the  pul* 
pit.  high  on  the  wall,  a  laurel  wreath,  but  no 
other   decorations.        Crowds    gathered    at   the 
doors,  crowded  tbe   aisles  and  filled  the  galleries 
to  overflowing,     liefore  half-past  three,  the  hour 
for  the  service,  the  pall-bearers  entered,  bearing 
the  plain  black  walnut  coffin,   l'lacing  it  in  front 
of     the    pulpit,    the      lid    was     turned     back 
and  upon  it  were  put  a  cluster   of  richly  colored 
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pansies  and  a  small  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
roses.  Before  the  procession  entered,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  T.  W.  Burette,  played  Chopin's  "Funeral 
March";  then  as  It' came  In  he  took  up  the  fami- 
liar "I'leyeTs  Hymn"  (by  request  of  the  family); 
the  congregation  rose  and  remained  standing  un- 
til all  were  in;  tbe  family  took  the  front  seats  at 
the  right:  the  Concord  social  circle  the  neighbor- 
ing seats  under  the  gallery,  and  other  friends  the 
reserved  seats  on  tun  other  side,  and  the  eager 
public  quicklv  tilled  the  remaining  pews  and  half 
tht*  aisles,  and  even  then  could  not  nearly  all  en- 
ter. 

Dr.  James  ff,1"^  Clarke  then  entered  the 
pulpit.  Judge  IS,  3>ckwood  Hoar  remained  by 
the  ctUfle  hcIow,(Kna  when  the  congregation  was 
onlst  be  mauw&*-M&&klm  with  stowaew  f&d 
tenderness,  and  la  a  voice  at  SbbS  snasJoad  by 
>Mld.— 


"It*  tomty  ef  Israel  to  Mw  la  to  Mr* 

place."    Mr.  Kmereoa  ha*  died,  aad  we,  kto 

friends  and  aeighbem  and  townsmen,  with  Otto 

fterrowtag  •esapaay,  have  tamed  i 

eesstoa  frota  his  home  «ohlS£nr*v*,ta£Sdca 
ale  of  als  fathers,  that  we  may  here  unite  la ' 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  and  toe*.    Thereto 

Botmftg%o  mourn  for  him.  That  bra  vw  and  masuy 
life  was  rounded  eat  to  the  full  length  of  days, 
that  dying  pillow  was  softened  by  the  sweetest 
domestte  affection,  and,  as  he  laid  down  to  tbe 
ele©^  which  the  Lord  gtveth  his  beloved,  hSafaos 
wfta  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  hire  smiled -x.-aed 
to  glra  the  glimpse  of  an  opening  heaven*  *  "??&•*• 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken  thrc  sooaf 
the  wsrld,  'his  Same  is  established  mm  aeenre. 
From  I  -?o»d  the  sea  and  from  thron&koat  this 
great'  ~i  "osilVccome  Innumerable  vo*i&#4f  sor- 
row fdjf&wh)  great  public  lo«a.  Hut  we,  his  neigh 
bors  and  townsmen  [here  Mr.  Hoar's  voice  .train 
bled  with  emotion],  feel  that  he  was  oars  H4 
was  descended  from  the  founders  of  the 
town.  He  chose  onr  village  as  the  plac« 
from  which  hi*  lifelong  work  was  to  lie  done. 
It  was  to  ourflelds  and  orchards  that  his  presence 
gave  such  value;  it  was  In  our  streets  in  which 
children  look'  d  up  to  him  with  lore  and  the  older 
•lid  him  reverence.  He  was  oar  ornament  sad 
pride. 

"Hetaf(one-4sdmt. 
He,  the  more  fortunate  I    Tea,  fcr  bath. 

for  htm  iIhtv  Ik  no  longer  any  future. 

Hi*  lite  Is  brurlit— Urbrtit  wttliout  *{>oirt  snag. 

And  I'unnot  reuse  to  be.    No  otnlaons  bow 

knock,  st  his  door  with  tidliig»gl  mtsbap. 

r-'ar  off  Is  he  nUivt  desire  and  fear; 

No  wore  submitted  to  the  cltange  aud  chajaoa." 

"The  bloom  Is  ranbtbed  from  my  Ufa, 
For  CI  lie  Rlood  beside  ine.  like  ruy  yonth, 
Tnri«ri>rme<l  l<>r  me  the  reitl  to  a  ureal*. 
Ci'ithlnt!  ihe  palpable  and  tamtllnr 
Willi  golden  exIiHUtionsuf  the  <1h WU. 
\Vti;iU-\fr  lortumw  wait  my  f ulurv tofls, 
Thv  Ctmtiftful  is  vuiiL«bcd  and  rninms  not." 

That  lofty  brow  [turning  to  tho  open  coflln  of 
his  friend,  and  visibly  affected],  tho  home  of  all 
wise  thoughts  add  lofty  aspirations,  those  lips  of 
eloquent  music,  that  great  sonl  which  trusted  in 
Gou  and  never  let  eo  its  hope  of' 
immortality,  that  gieat  heart  to  which  every- 
thing was  welcome  that  belonged  to  n»n,  that 
hospitable  nature,  loving  and  tender  and  gener- 
ous, having  no  repulsion  or  scorn  tor  anything 
but  meanness  ami  liHsenessi— O,  friend,  brother, 
lather,  lover,  teacher,  insplrer,  guide!  is  there 
nothing  more  that  we  cau  do  now  than  to  give 
thee  our  bail  and  farewell'.* 

A  sweet,  attrarUve  kind  of  prnca, 
A  full  assurance  Riven  by  looks. 
Continual  couifort  In  a  fiice. 
Tbe  lineaments  of  llospel-  bo»>k«! 
1  tio*  ,  ili.it  coiiiileiuiuc*  euiiisil  lie, 
WbuM  llivuxbts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

Win  ever  eve  dlil  see  thlt  fftee. 
Win  ever  eiir  <b«l  bear  that  tongue, 
Waii  ever  iiilinl  <liil  mlml  lu-  iiiaee. 
That  ever  ibou{bl  tbe  travel  loiij!-.' 
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/nther,  forgive  the  heart  that  vUtig* 
Ctaan  In-uihhutf,  to  Ihr  thlup*  ul  Um«; 

Ami  hid  ilie  m>hI,  <>n  Hiiut-I  >»iU)*s, 
AwmJ  uilv  a  purer  « Lnu". 

There  shall  no  doubt*  disturb  II*  trust. 

No  *om-vvm>  dint  celestial  love, 
But  these  urlheltuu*  ul  I  Ik-  •lust. 

Like  shaUow*  ol  the  night,  i.  m<n<*. 

•CRurrcuK  reading  uy  int.  mixrju. 
Tb«  B«T.  Dr.  Fiwness,  after  the  hymn  had  beet. 
»ung,  then,  standing  In  the  pulpit,  opened  the 
large  Bible  And  reud  the  following  passages  of 
Scrlptu  rot- 
Matthew,  y.,  3-9:  "Blessed  are  the  pur*  in 
spirt,  for  theirs  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
blessed  are  they  tltut  luouru,  lor  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  incek,  lor  tbey  shall 
Inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do 
lumber  and  thirst  alter  righteousness,  lor  tbey 
Khali  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
■hall  obtain  mercy.  liU-fwd  are  the  pure  In  heart, 
for  they  shall  sec  God.  Blessed  are  the  pence- 
make  n,  for  they  shall  l>e  tailed  the  children  of 
God." 

John,  xt.,  21  20:  "Then  said  Martha  unto 
Jesus  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother 
had  not  died.  But  1  know  that  even  now.  what- 
soever thou  wilt  ask  of  Cod.  God  Hill  give  it  thee. 
Jesus  suith  unto  her,  thy  brother  shallilse  again. 
Martha  salib  unto  him,  1  know  that  lie  i-hallrite 
again  at  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  Joatts 
said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection  anil  the  lile; 
he  that  believed  in  nte.  though  he  were  dead. 
Set  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  llvcih  and  be- 
lle vetu  in  uiu  tihall  never  die.  Bclicvcid.  thou 
this'."* 

Acts  xxvl..  8-l"»:  "Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  should  talse 
the  dead','  1  verily  thought  with  myscll,  that  1 
ouitht  to  do  mauy 'things  contrary  to  the  itamu'of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which  thintr  1  al-o  did  iu 
Jerusalem;  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up 
in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  thn 
chief  nrichtb;  ujiid  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I 
gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I  punished 
them  oft  incyery  synagogue,  and  compelled  theiu 
to  blaspheme,  and,  being  exceedingly  moved 
against  them,  !  persecuted  lliciii  even  unto 
ktrangu  cities.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damas- 
cus, with  authority  and  commission  from  tho 
chief  priests,  at  midday,  O  King,  1  saw  in  tho 
way  a  l.ght  Jroin  heaven,  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  chining  round  about  me  aud 
them  Uiat  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  w« 
were  all  fallen  I"  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voicw 
speaking  unto  me  and  saying  In  ih«»  Hebrew 
tongue.  Saul,  Haul,  why  percent  est  thou  me?  It 
Is  hard ior  thee  to  kirk  acainst  the  pricks.  And 
1  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord'.'  And  ho  said,  1  am 
Jesus,  whom  thou  pci>ecutest." 

II.  Corinthians,  iv..  17-lM:  "For  our  light 
atlliction,  whicu  is  but  tor  a  moment,  worketh 
lor  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory;  wldle  we  iook  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  hut  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen; 
lor  the  things  which  urc  seen  are  temporal;  but 
the  tilings  which  are  not  seen  arc  eternal." 

I.  Corinthians,  xv.,  M-M:  "For  this  corrupt- 
ible must  put  on  incori  uption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  find  tills 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall 
•  e  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
iM'ath  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  U  death, where 
is  thy  sling/  O  grave,  where  is' thy  victory?  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  tho  strength  ol  sin  is 
the  law.  lint  thanks  lie  to  Cod,  wlucii  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There- 
fore, iny  beloved  brethren,  be  ve  steadfast,  im- 
movable, always  al  ouuding  in  the  work  of  the 
l.ord.  lorasmucli  ax  ye  know  that  your  labor  is 
not  iu  vain  iu  the  Lord." 

ADDRESS  WY  THE   HF.V.  .HJtfS   FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered 

the  chief  address  of   the  afternoon,  as  follows: — 

This  assembly  lias  come  together  not  only  to 
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testify  its  respect  for  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
uud  writers  of  our  lime,  but  also  it  is  drawn  to 
this  place  by  gratitude  for  the  strength,  help,  in- 
spiration  which  has  been  given  to  us  through  the 
mediation  of  this  noble  soul.  It  is  not  for  me,  it 
is  not  for  this  hour,  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said 
of  the  genius  which  has  kindled  tho  fires  or 
thought  in  two  continents.  The  present  momeuta 
belong  to  reverential  love.  We  thank  Cod  here 
for  the  inlluences  which  have  made  us  all  better. 
The  voice  now  hushed  never  sttoke  but  to  lilt  us 
to  a  higher  plane  «jf  gcucrnus  sentiment.  The 
hand  now  still  nevci  wrote  except  to  take  u*  out 
of  "our  dreary  routine  of  sense.  wnrldliii"«»  aim 
fin"  into  communion  with  whatever  is  noblest, 
purest,  highest.  My  the  side  of  this  reven  d  form 
we  thank  Cod  that  through  all  these  years  we 
have  J  wen  made  "setter  by  his  words  and  his  life, 
lie  has  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  lids 
and  other  lauds.  When  he  left  the  pulpit,  be 
said,  in  his  farewell  sermon,  that  he  did  not  rv- 
Jlquish  his  protection— that  he  hoped,  whatever 
was  his  work,  to  be  still  a  teacher  ol  God's  truth, 
ifmr  WelTfm.H  lie  kept  that  proiut»c!  ><,  oneVali 
say,  till  the  day  ol  Judgment  declares  It,  how 
largo  a  part  of  inc  genuine  lalth  In  that 
thing*  ,  not  seen  but  eternal  ha*  come  tu 
Us  Irom  tho  depths  ol  lu*»  spiritual  In- 
sight. Jlo  was  one  of  Cod's  seers,  aud  ho 
was  sent  to  us  at  a  time  like  the  one  ot 
which  it  U  written,  "The  Word  of  the  F/>rd  was 
precious  Is  those  day*;  there  was  no  open  vision." 
Men  lived  by  past  Inspirations,  with  no  laith  in 
the  possibility  of  any  new  revelation  to  the  sou/ 
of  the  Divine  ■will.  No  doubt  the*  did  well  to 
rerorrto  the  words  of  ancient  prophets  until  the 
day  should  dawn  and  the  day  star  urine  in  their 
own  heart's,  That  day  dawned  anew  when  the 
Hirlitof  the  Divine  truth  kindled  A  light  in  the 
wdeuira  eye«©f  Clmiulug  and  created  a  uew  nowcr 
widen  spotoe  from  the  up*  of  Kmeraou.  yet  the 
youug  aud  hog«cful  listened  with  Joy  to  this 
morning  song— they  looked  gladly  to  thie  auroral 
li^ht.  when  the  IJttie  book  "Nature"  wafl  pnb- 
titlM-d  itwemed  to  some  of  us  a  new  revelation. 
Mr.  Ftsbd-Kon-tncn-ftaid  what  has  been  the  text  of 
hi"  lh>,  MlA't  lit*;  single  man  plant  him.M-lf  on  his 
trss&incts,  asid  the  great  worh'  will  come  round  to 
him."  He  did  not  reply  to  his  critics.  Jlo  weut 
«j«i  Mfvway— and  today  we  see  that  the  world  ha* 
©orae  rouiKl  to  him.  He  is  the  preacher  of  spirit- 
ooil  truth  to  ocr  age.  We  understand  tliroiiKb 
him  what  J <*su*  meant  when  he  sai<l,  "You  must 
eat  my  Itcsb  and  drink  my  bl«>«»d."  Onr  souls 
have  been  fed  by  his  life.  We  have  been  nour- 
ished by  his  i-lutrnrU.r  more  than  by  his  words. 
He  has  been  bread  and  wine  to  as—  tho  bread  of 
etrrtigth,  the  wine  of  joy.  . 

Thr  sa-yioi:  oi  the  liturgy  In  true  and  wise,  that 
••In  tin-  Hints l  of  life  wo  arc  in  death, "  Hut  it  Is 
fttill  more  true  that  "in  the  midst  ot  death  we  are 
In  life."  J>o  we  ever  believe  so  much  in  immor- 
tality as  when  we  look  on  such  a  dear  and  uoble 
face,  now  so  still,  which  a  lew  hours  ago  was 
radiant  with  thought  and  love'.'  "He  is  not  here; 
he  is  u.-wti."  'I  hat  power  which  we  knew  — that 
soaring  intelligence,  that  soul  of  lire,  that  ever 
advancing  spirit— that  cannot  have  b<-en  sudden- 
ly annihilated  with  tiie  decay  of  those  earthly 
organs.  It  has  left  its  dail.cned  dust  behind.  It 
Jia»  oulsoareu  the  shadow  of  our  night.  Cod 
does*  not  tritle  with  his  creatures  by  bringing 
to  nothing  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ages,  by  the 
legion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue. 
Lite  doe*  not  die.  but  matter  dits  off  froin  it.  Tlie 
highest  energy  wc  know,  the  k>u\  of  man,  the 
unit  iu  which  meet  intelligence,  imagination, 
•neinory,  hope,  love,  purpose,  insight— this  agent 
ol  immense,  resource  and  boundless  |>owcr — this 
has  wjt  been  subdued  by  its  instrument.  When 
we  think  of  such  an  one  as  he,  we  can  ouly  think 
of  life,  never  ot  ileath.  ,    t 

SojcU  wan  Iris  own  faith,  as  i  xprcssed  in  his  pa- 
per on  Immortality-  lint  he  himself  was  the 
\t*t,t  wguiu^nt  foY Jnrtnortalitv.  lake  tho  great- 
est thinkers,  be«Ji«f>not  rclv  oil  logical  proof,  but 
on  the  higher  evidence  of  universal  instinct: — 
vhe  v:b*t  MtrciUUApf  beliel  wl.ieh  How  through  iiu- 
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I'H.'ton  u*  Immt  l>r.  Uulker  ilTuudi-r  tlds  even- 
ing," ITx-odore  fwi-kcr  and  many  others.  i»»y« 
.1  cnthuaiasiu  and  yoiulilul  hope,  when  the 
'.world  seeuicd  so  new  and  fair.  lite  so  prectmis. 
when  new  revelation*  *tfit'  cIorc  at  nan«l  as  wo 
(bought,  anil  »uine  niw  1'lato  or  Shakespeare  wait 
about  to  appear.  We  uwclt  In  what  Halleck 
uulis  "th«»  dearchanu  of  life's  Illusive  drcaui," 
and  the  man  w  lm  had  the  large at  hope  nf  all,  vet 
joined  wrjh  the  UeeneM  eye  to  detect  every  lalla- 
,  v.  wa.«  Ralph  Wuldo  Knui>on.  We  looked  to  him 
to,  our  master.  And  iinw  the  world  rails  him  its 
iua-»viT-:in  insight,  judgment,  charm  of  speech, 
unfailing  ""iiiu^e,  entiles  aspiration.  We  say 
■  if  Ji i in  as  (i«>tlie  of  N'lilller;  "l.o,  he  went  on- 
want,  wt  ohm, aril  for  all  these  yi  ars—  then,  in- 
deed, he  had  gone  tar  enough  tor  thin  earth.  For 
;are  is  taken  that  trees  shall  uot  prow  up  to 
iii-awn."  hit  work,  like  that  nf  tue  apostle,  was 
ai-votupli«dicd  liythe  quantity  ol  soul  that  wu-  In 
tilui,— not  l»y  mere  power  of  intellect,  but  "by 
inirNiosi,  lly  knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  bv 
kindnc-e.,  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  woid*  ol  truth',  by  the  armor  of  ilghlouus- 
ue>s  on  the  right  baud  and  the  lelt." 
Let  us,  then,  ponder  hia  words: — 

"  \Vilt  thou  net  op<-  lliy  heart  In  know 
U  ti.il  i  atnhow  h  tciu-h,  and  sunset  show? 
\  on  t-  ol  i'.o  ih  lu  mi  Hi  ifiunii'il, 
l*i u y «  i  •  hi  sa.lils  tliiit  Inly  burned— 
IviyuiK.    H'liitt  ti  i  jceliriii, 
.i.i  Uinl  hrui,  i.  )h  rtn  ii  tit  ill ; 
Jli'artt  nil-  iliist,  luaitf  turn  rtimunf 
thai  <\  tui'r  will  ini'tt  tlur  m/ttiti. 


lion-*'  ami  u-nanl  i  otn  nioiunl, 
l.n.,1  m  l>oil,  in  (iimhi-ud  Ion  ml." 

nuvvKit  nv  iiii:  ni.v.  Mow aud  x.  imow.v. 

Tbv  Itev.  Howard  N.  Drown  ot    llrookllnn  then 
alb-red  tlie  following   prayer:    O  (iod,  most  holy 
ii nd  must  merciful,  thou  who  art  the  ylver  of  all 
life,  and  wIhj  makest  the  ante  I  of  death  tho  mes- 
;»cugcr  of  thy  will,  wilt  thou   help   ih,  thy  chil- 
dren, when  thy  decree  tukest  from  us  the  dearest 
of  all   treasure,  the   Hie   that   has   growu  to  be  u 
part  of  our  be*t  life,  still  to  bay  "Messed   be  the 
name  of   thu   Lord,  who   dnefli   all    thi    gs  well." 
Wc   would  Tiuinble   our   spirits   before  thee,  enn- 
fentdug  that  in  presence  ol  thine  infinite  wisdom, 
by  which  all  things  have  been  made  and  arc   sus- 
tained, our  sorrow  should  be  dunili,  acknowledg- 
ing  that   it  is  not  lor  us,  the  creatures  ol  a  day, 
to    enter  Into    judgment     with    thine    almighty 
will.    'Ihou,  O  Ood.    hast     made    thyself  known 
V>  us  as  a  loving  and  compassionate  lather,  and  to 
thy    mercy    do    we   a|  ply    lor    comfort  and  help 
When  the  waters  of   Morrow   come,    in    upon    our 
souls.      1)    thou  who    art    the  tut  her  of   our   souls 
and  who  pnn-at  our  infirmities,   help  ih,  we  pray, 
to   lilt  up   oui    hearts   to   lin-e   Ui.it  we    ma,     be 
thankful  lor  all  that  we  can  see  and  know  of  thy 
goodue.ss,  and  may  trust    Ihee   with   an  unwaver- 
ing constancy  when  thy  purpose   is    hidden    from 
cur  sight.     Vi  c  do  thanl;  Ihcc  with   an   unfeigned 
platitude  for  I  he  hope  of  endless   life  which  thou 
nasi  eet  before  us,  the  iinpe   ot    a  world  where  wt-i 
snail  Im>  free  from  the  losses  and  pain  that  luirden 
oui'Hpiriis  bcic.   and   where  we  ttliall  rejoin  tin- 
loved  on*-*  who  have    passed  out    of   our    sight  in 
the  valley  of  the   shadow   ol    death.       The  nearer 
and  the  dearer  the  ties  i  fiat  have  knit  our  souls  to 
tlu-ir.-v,  the   purer  their    lives,  the    more    bles»t-d 
liieii  presence  lias   been    to   us,  the  more  do  we 
thank  thee   that  through  .lesits   Christ  our  eyes 
have    been  turned  toward  the   new   heaven   and 
the  new  earth  that  art)  to  be  the  home  of  tho  hoiiI, 
i.ri»l    iuc   more   earnestly  do  we    pi  ay  to  thee  for 
1 1, ei eased  confidence  in  the  reality  ol    that  spirit- 
ual house  of  many  mansions   in  which  the  Master 
bus   prepared   a    place   for  us.     Wc  thank  thee,  O 
(iod,  for   all   the   giaceaud    peace  and   beauty  of 
Lin-  noble  lite   that  is   here  ended.     Thou,  O  liod, 
an    the  great  life  of   which  our  huiuan  live>  arc 
feeble    ImagcH  and    rclleciioi.*,  and    to  theu  our 
thanks  are  duo  tor  the  kindliness,  the  patience, 
Uk-  wibdoiii,  and  love,  above  all   for  the  uaiuelvbs 
charm  of   person  and  ot   spirit,  such   as  aieclier- 
isbed  in  tin*  grateful   memory  of  the  imitate*  of 
the  household  lo  which    be  belonged,  of    the  coiii- 
lunnitv  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  Irieiida-urar 
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ami  (tear  throughout  tim  world.    Her*?  O'iQod, 
amid    the    wenes    which    were    to    h|»n  m  Ibe 
workaUflijrj.    ol       ids     genius,     here,     wuur*      a 
eredt    scHil    has    I  urged     noble     uttcrp'ir^i    of 
truth      to    Ik-    th'     guide     aud     lb*     Atr«>igtli 
of       n.en      in       all       |iait»       of      't^cji.tfirtli. 
wherM  a    clear-seeing    and    brate    be&yt*  '*t»eld 
communion  with    I  nee    and    received   t     '  itbee 
jnevsufti's  ot  eaered  and  lolty  import,  |ae»*   \k&  we 
thank  thee  for  the    work    be    bus,  Uolu?  1'???  irblb 
and  iightcousnes-<,  by  which  the  llfo    jf  nil  man- 
kind  ba-»  been  eniicli'eo  aud  this  whplM«s«4MdttJw*- 
Imiimi  ctiuBhlcd,    Wu  thank  thee  fur  tho  words  of 
wi«*ioni  wbtidiil»)Biid    their    way    from  bU  heart 
Into  a  muftitUfUj  of  uearts  and    homes.     We  art 
grateful  mat  w*  have    been    privileged    to  know 
lae«  lo  f«««f,  iiuAln  the  Intercourse  of  dailv  life, 
£  spirit  »u  rndtaOt    with    the  beauty  of    buflue^n. 
Otiod,  h«   w&<>    lias    gone    from    us    was  a  wise 
teacher  of  th\  truth  and  thy  Uw,     His  life  was  a 
In-sh  revelation  of  the  giaci'»  and  virtues  which 
aboue  iulu  the  world  through  Christ  Jesus;  uml 
we      pial-e       thy       love       aud      thy     gooduess 
which    gavo     u-"     this     In.-trurtor    aun    friend 
to  make  our    pathway    in    lite  more  hopeful  aud 
more  sure.    And  now  that  the  work  ol  ids  hands 
is  luusbed,  nince  our  handu  can  no  more  minister 
to  hi-  comfort  and    his    need*,  we   would  commit 
to  thine  infinite  love  the  spirit  which  thou  gavest, 
without  repining,  and  trusting  again   to   leclaiiu 
wliat  we  b.ivu  learned  to  call  our  own  when  thou 
do-t  call  us  ton  to  the  home    which    tliou  has  pre 
pa  led  for  the  ton  I.      We    pray    tor    thy  t.lcs.>lr.ac 
upon  the  household    In  which  this  light  hist  now- 
been  i|U<  .nheil,  and  we  ask    that  the  light  of  thy 
Spirit  may  nu-re  than   make  good   the  loss  which 
has  befallen  so  many  sensitive  and  loving  hearts, 
(Mioil,  tij    the    widowed  wile,  to    the    laiherless 
children,    to    tin-    intimate    friends,   to    all    our 
beans,  let  thy  spirit  bilnn  that    same  serene  con- 
tent and    tru-t    which    beautified    the   noble  life 
that  ba»  gone  from  us.     Forgive   us,  <)  (iod,  that 
iindrr  any  stress  of  grief  we  ever   doubt  thy  will- 
■|ii*fie«.ii  and    power  to  provide    lor   the    needs  of 
•.by  children,  and    ever    question    that   thou  wilt 
•■reserve    the  soul    that    nuts    its  trust    in   thoe. 
Here    and     now     will    thou    meet    and    answer 
luch    doubts  and    questionings,  as    thou    alone 
.'»u*t,  with    au'Cpw-af^.jafcsuiance  which    is,  In- 
deed, too    broad  and  uoep  to  be  put  into  words, 
that    it    is  well  jrifli  the  soul  in  lite  and  in  death, 
which  walka  by  tiucb  vision  of  truth  arid  right  as 
to  voofibMtati  to  %^M*  UwUp*  now  »UeBMMftk 

to  us  forever  of  ihsdrvinity  of  which  all  life  Is 
tnil,an« which  ai|«^t^5all  ourfoot*tep»,tbat  so  we 
may  be^sxmde  wr  cpe^A'-jctly  aware  of  thy jpresence 
here  a*  to  know  kh^i  we  can  never  driii  beyond 
tbv  love  «nd  carc^.-iid  that  our  portion  In  thy 
-feplrlUuiJ  universe  Shall  be  endless  life  and  un- 
ceasinir  love.  Thus,  O  God,  may  tlie  great  words 
■which  these  fdieut  lips  have  spoken  to  us,  and 
which  will  live  long  in  the  pages  of  men's  books 
and  upon  the  tablets  of  toeir  hearts  may  the 
fragrant  memory  of  this  pure,  complete  and 
saintly  life  help  to  make  all  meu  better  through 
all  time  to  come,  and  to  keep  all  souls  in  the  w  ay 
of  eternal  life.  We  ask  it  as  disciples  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  for  tbiue  lutiuite  mercy's  sake.  Amen. 
After  the  prayer  waa  another  hymn,  sung  by  the 
congregation,— No.  6IV5  ol  the  collection,— a  hymn  ; 

written  by  Mrs.  Karbauld  and  bung  to  the  time- 
endearcd  ••Hebron":— 

lf>w  blc«*c<t  tin:  rffrliteons  when  fie  Uiosl 
When  sinks  llie  weary  «onl  lo  rei>t, 

How  tnildlv  beam  the  closing  eves, 
How  gently  heaves  tlie  ei piling  breaatl 

So  fades  a  Hummer  cloud  awnv, 
So  milks  th<-  (.';i|i'  when  storms  areo'er, 

fio  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
No  dies  a  wave  ulony  the  shore. 

A  holy  quiet  reikis  a  round  — 
A  i-ahii  u-liuii  life  nor  death  destroys. 

>oOillix  disturbs  iliiil  peaei-  imtlouud 
Whieli  bis  uiifetlerei  soul  enjoy*. 

I.lle's  duty  done,  as  sluks  the  clay, 
I.  ^'Iil-friiin  lis  load  tlie  spirit  lliesj 
Wtnle  heaven  and  earth  combine  lo  gay: 
-How  ble*sed  tlie  rhdlleoiis  when  he  dleH!" 
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the  grave,  liuctt  its  hides  completely  and 
covered  luoit  of  tho  pine  box  »t  the 
bottom.  As  the  members  of  tlif*  Social  Circle, 
followed  by  the  ln»anM\  the  few  carriages  and  the 
friends  on'fnot.  approached  the  prove,  tin-  many 
people  who  were  scattered  about  the  grounds 
gathered  hasli.y.  At  this  place  the  *crvlce»  were 
verv  brief.  Yaking  the  casket  I  ruin  the  hearse, 
the"  hearer*  bore  it  to  the  crave  and  rested  it 
li poll  the  ground,  and  very  hooii  lowered  it  to  the 
llnal  resting-place.  The  Itev.  Dr.  Haskins  a 
cousin  of  the  family,  and  an  l-.ptscopal  clcrgy- 
inuii,  read  tlie  htiiscopa.1  burial  service,  amt 
closed  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  ending  with  the 
words,  ".Mid  deliver  us  I  roni"  evil."  In  this  all 
the  nenple  joined.  Dr.  Hawkins  then  pronounced 
the  benediction.  After  nil  wan  over,  the  grand- 
children  panned  in  turn  by  the  open  crave,  eaeh 
throwing  into  iu  depth  a  homiuct  of  flowers, 
»nii  ti.en  the  people  dispersed.  At  the  en t ranee 
to  sleepy  Hollow  Ntonil  the  Social  Circle  drawn 
up  on  eicls  side  of  the  driveway,  with  uncovered 
heads,  and  the  procession  parsed  out  between 
tiieiu. 

On  the  erf  st  of  the  aamc  hill,  about  fifteen  rods 
to  the  westward,  are  the  craves  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  In  the  same 
lot  with  the  new-made cra-'e  are  the  stones  raised 
to  the  memory  of  several  Emcisous,  including  the 
hi  other  William  and  his  wile,  fly  the  funeral 
yesterday,  Hawthorne'*  is  naturally  suggested, 
ltoeciried  in  the  same  church,  iiut  was  on  a 
pleasant  June  dav.  Home  of  Hawthorne'*  literal  y 
contemporaries,  Including  the  two  so  recently 
departed,— Longfellow  ami  Emerson,— were  in- 
cluded among  the  pall-bearers.  Dr.  Clarke  tie^ 
livered  the  address,  and  the  casket  was  borne  by 
hand  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  grave,  as  yester- 
day, was  stieuu  with  flower*. 

Mr.  Emerson's  memory  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  friends  from  lloston, 
Cambridge  and  other  places.  Many  went  up  on 
regular  oue  o'clock  train  on  the   Fit cli.hu re  road, 

Including  Dr.  .lames  Freeman  Clarke,  Oliver 
Weudel  Holmes,  the  Uev.  Dr.  Ilartol,  Professor 
Charles  Kliot  Norton,  Ucorgc  William  Curtis  and 
J.  Kliot  <  ahot.  On  tike  second  train— the  special 
at  'i:li>,  which  took  up  fW  people  iu  its  eleven 
cars— wait  a  delegation  from  the  Second  church 
in  Itoston,  when'  Mr.  Kinerson  was  formerly  a 
pastor.  Then-  was  the  Itev.  Dr.  (handler  Hob- 
bins,  Mr.  rUiierBoii'ii  successor;  the  Uev.  E.  A. 
llorlon,  t be  present  pastor,  and  ex-Mayor  F.  W. 
Lincoln.  S.  M.  Crosby  and  George  11.  fjager.  the 
standing  eommtttee  of  the  church.  Lx-< Governor 
Talbot  and  other  members  of  the  Second  parish 
were  also  present.  Among  other-,  whose  pres- 
ence was  observed  \v«t  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuait 
I'helps.  Mr.  «leorce  \> .  Cooke  (author  of  Emer- 
son's published  biography),  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew 
ami  daughter,  Miss  Ixmisa  M.  Alcott, 
the  Itev.  Mr.  Crccuo  of  Montreal,  (icu- 
eial  N.  I*.  Hanks,  President  Lliot  oi 
Harvard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  llriggs  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent,  members  of  the  Suffolk 
bar,— ineludiug  Messrs.  Darwin  K.  Ware,  lieorgc 
Putnam,  and  Judge  Russell,— the  Rev.  Mr.  Til- 
den,  the  Lev.  Mr.  Mountlord,  Professors  I'eiiee, 
Ibiistord  mid  Hills  of  Harvard,  the  Lev.  Henry 
W.  Poole  of  Kinn  »  Chapel,  the  Itev.  Francis  Til- 
fany  of  New  York,  the  Itev.  Julius  II.  Ward,  Mr. 
II.  O.  Houghtoi.,  Mr.  <i.  H.  MilHiu,  Professor 
William  T.  Harris.  Superintendent  E.  P.  M-aver 
of  the  Itosloii  schools,  Air.  1  •'.  It.  Sanborn.  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higgiiison  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  public.  So  many  hundreds  could 
not  enter  the  church  that  it  wa.s  proposed  to 
open  another  audience  room  and  have  other  ad- 
dresses, but  this  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
Fitcbhurg  road,  which  bad  proved  equal  to  the 
sudden  demand  upon  it,  delayed  the  rei  m  of  its 
special  In  cou»c*|u«4icc  «>f  the  prolong  ..  scj . /<«•• 
at  the  church,  and  the  Ihislou  company  reached 
the  station  at  right.  Everything  during  the  day 
parsed  off  a.s  smoothly  as  the  itresenee  of  so  inanv 
|ieop|«*  woobl  |iermit,  and  the  last  hot  ors  were 
fittingly  paid  to  the  s.ic,e  and  the  philosopher. 
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MR.  EMERSON  DEAD. 


B  AT  BIS  JH 


UIS  HECK  ASM  AT  MttS  HOMW  XN 
CONCORD  LAST  EVENING* 


Bis  Hla«M  off  a  Week  fresa  Aerate 
moala— The  Last  Boars  of  I«lfe  Unoeav 
acloua  — Daath  Sadden  and  Paaaaffol  — 
Sketch  of  IU*  Life  and  Career. 


tnoi  oca  araciAL  oc  «s»pomdbvtJ 
Concoku,  Mam.,  April  27,  1882.— Mr.  Ralpn 
Waldo  Emerson  died  at  ten  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock  thia  evening.  His  diaeaaa  aasiuned  a 
more  acute  form  this  morning,  but  was  not  to 
threatening  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  Dr.  l*utr 
nam  of  Itoston,  who  bad  been  with  him  during 
the  night,  went  back  to  Itoston  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Concord  on  the  late  train 
tonight.  About  noon  Mr.  Kinerson  began  to  ex- 
perience increased  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  to 
suffer  pain,  which  soon  crew  so  intense  that 
ether  was  administered  him.  From  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  until  bis  death  hr  was  kept 
continually  under  the  Influence  of  ether,  and 
while  unconscious  of  pain  or  of  his  surroundings, 
he  passed  quietly  away.  It  was  apparent  several 
hours  before  his  death  that  the  crisis  was  near  at 
band.  At  about  six  o'clock  Judge  E.  K.  Hoar, 
who  lias  for  many  years  been  a  close  friend 
of  ilr.  Emerson  and  of  his  family, 
was       summoned        to      the      bouse.  Judge 

Keyea,  Dr.  Emerson's  father  in  law,  was  also 
present,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
family,  all  or  whom  have  been  In  constant  at. 
tendance  since  his  first  illness:  Mrs.  Emerson, 
the  wile  of  the  dying  man;  Miss  Ellen  Emerson, 
oue  ol  the  daughters;  Dr.  Lmcrsjon,  the  son,  and 
bis  wife,  and  Charles  Emerson,  a  nephew.  During 
theeveuir.gtue  utmost  anxiety  was  felt.  Dr.  Emer- 
son, his  mother  and  sister  and  the  nurse  were  by 
the  patient's  bedside  watching  and  mitiistering 
to     the      unconscious      patient.  The      other 

relatives  and  freinds  were  in  tho  ait- 
ling-iooiii      below.  At      a     quarter     before 

nine  Dr.  Emerson  caino  down  stairs  and 
announced  tb;it  there  was  hope;  that  the  pulse 
had  fallen  from  I -10  to  Lit),  and  was  steady  and 
regular,  and  that  tho  patient  wa-s  resting  quietly 
and  easily.  The  doctor  thought  the  crisis  would 
soon  be  passed  and  he  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  Ins  father  niijjit  live.  Tlie  doctor  then  at 
once  returned  to  the  sick-room,  and  in  three  or 
lour  minutes  came  back  with  the  startling  intel- 
ligence of  death,  and  at  ball -past  nine  the  bell  on 
tbu  I  'nit;. nan  chinch  began  to  toll  the 
sad  new-  lor  which  the  community  had 
been  mixioii-ly  waiting  since  nightfall.  The  cause 
•  if  .Mr.  Einei >on's  death  was  acuta  pneumonia, 
lie  had  been  coniiued  to  hi:-  luiise  for  just  a 
week,  and  had  been  considered  acriously  sick 
since  Saturday  la»;.  His  illness  was  not  deemed 
critical  till  yesterday,  although  the  chances  have 
all  along  been  regarded  as  acainst  his  recovery, 
principally,  however,  on  account  of  Ids  a^e.  No 
strancer  could  have  visited  Concord  during  the 
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burn  in  Concord  in  1070.  Edward  married  Kebecca 
Waldo  of  Chelmsford  in  1097.  The  Wuldo  family 
Lml  been  London  merchants.  Edward  s  son  J«>- 
scph  became  minister  of  the  obnrcb  In  ..luhlcn, 
and  continued  in  that  position  forty-five  years, 
till  his  death  in  1767.  One  of  his 
ttont>,  William,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Con- 
conl  about  ten  years,  but  on  August  10.  17715,  re- 
signed bis  office,  and,  animated  by  tbe  love  ol 
liberty,  joiped  the  American  army  at  Ticondcroga 
as  chaplain.  After  a  brief  service  in  this  capaci- 
ty he  was  attacked  by  disease,  and,  being  com- 
pelled by  advice  of  physicians  to  relinquish  his 
duties,  he  attempted  to  return  home,  but  died  on 
the  way  at  Rutland,  Vt.,at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  Ho        was        buried        with        the 

honors    of      war     by  -  a     detachment        from 
Colonel  Vandyke's    regiment.       This    chaplain 
was  the  grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo.    His  sur- 
viving family  at  Concord  consisted  of  the  widow, 
one  son  and  four  daughters.   The  son's  name  was 
also  William.    He  was  born  in  1709  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1789.    During  the  yeai  of  his 
graduation  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  .Society.     After  spending  two 
years  as  teacher  of  a  school   in  Roxbury,  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  for  the  study  of  theology . 
In     1792      he      was      ordained      as      minister 
in    the     town      of     Harvard.      Being     invited 
to       Boston        in        1799        to       preach       tbe 
artillery  election  sermon  his  talents  attracted  so 
'much  attention  as  to  lead  to  his  being  called  as 
pastor  of  tbe  First  church  in  Boston.     He  was 
installed   October    16,    1799.       Ho   soon   became, 
known  as  one   of   the   most  accomplished  pulpit 
orators  and  one  of  the  beift  writers    of   his   time. 
His  only   published   works   were   a  few  sermons 
and  a  brief  history  of  the  First  church.     He  died 
In  Pill.    He  is  spoken  of  a*  "one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral  of  the   Boston    ministers    of     his     time, 
being     so    far    from     having     any     sympathy 
with     Calvinism     that-     ho      never      preaclied 
doctrines,  even  in  the  mildest  form,  but  inclined 
to  what  is  ethical  and  universal  in  Christianity, 
very  little  to  the  personal  and  historical."    In 
180-1  he  assumed  the  editorship  ot  "The  Monthly 
Anthology,'*  a  literary  magazine  originated  at 
Harvard  College  the  year  before  "to  represent 
higher  learning  and   cultivate  a  more  literary 
taste."    lu  1H06  a  club  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  editing  tht?  publication,  and  was  kuown 
as  the  Anthology  club.     Of  it  the  Rev.  William 
Emerson       was       vice-president,       and        its 
weekly      meetings       became       one      of       the 
most     notable     gatherings    of    the    city.       In 
July,  1811,  the  club   and   the   monthly   expired 
together,  but  not  until  they  «.atl  developed  a  new 
interest  in  literature  and    largely  aided   in    the 
promotion  of  liberal  theology.    On  the  motion  of 
Emerson  the  club  established  a  Horary  of  period- 
ical   literature,   which   grew    into    the    Boston 
At.hcna.-uni.    The  Rev.  William  Emerson  married 
Ruth  Haskios  of  Boston,  October  25.  I79C.    Tneir 
second    son    was    named    Ralph    Waldo.      The 
lady    is    described    by   the  Rev.    K.   L.   Froth- 
iugham  as  "possessed   of   great   patience   and 
I  rtltude,     of     tbe     serenest     trust     in     Ood, 
of  a  discerning  spirit  and  a  most  courteous  bear- 
ing, one  who  knew  how   to    guide- the  affairs  of 
her  own  house  as  long  as  she  was  responsible  lor 
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that,  with  tbe  sweetest  authority,  and  knew  bow 
to  give  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  hn->- 
pluess  after  that  authority  ww>  resigned.  Both 
her  mind  and  her  character  were  of  a  superior 
order? aud  they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  of 
peculiar  softness,  natural  grace  and  quiet  dig- 
nity. Her  sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  alwuys 
us  good  as  the  best  instruction:  her  smile,  though 
It  was  ever  ready,  was  a  reward." 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Ralph  Waldo  entered 
the  public  grammar  school  and  soon  afterward* 

tb*  Lattn  school  of  B«»t<<*gu  ..TM*  ,E»»  «w  pro*.,  5 
cleut  in  his  studios  Is  Mmri  ^aeefnl  poettei 
version  made  when  fc*  w"3  elj  :  -rears  old  fromi 
Virgil's  fifth  bucolic*  Tula  taut  <^3*  in  response 
to  «  playf  ol  challenge  from  lite  aunt,  who  know- 
ing that  Greek  was  his  favorite  language,  urged 
him  to  Unprovs  bis  Latin.  Uf  this  period  of 
Emerson's  boyhood  on*  of  bis  brief  biographers, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  pleasantly  write*:  "Ho 
breathed  in  the  atmosphere  aad  tbe  traditions  of 
Boston  while  be  drove  his  mother's  cow  to 
pasture  along  what  are  now  Its  finest  streets.  He 
learned  his  first  lessons  of  life  to  its  schools  and 
churches,  listened  to  Webster  and  Story  in  its 
courts,  to  Josiah  Quinoy  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
In  Its  town-meetings  as  Faneuil  hall,  and 
beard  sermons  in  tbe  Old  Booth  meet, 
luc-house."  He  entered  ,  harvard  Collets  in 
1817,      graduating      In     \HA.  Among      bis 

classmates  mere  Charles  W.  Cpbanvtbe  historian, 
Josiah  Ouincy,  Mclliah  Irving  Moite,  Francis  C 
liowell,  Edward  O.  Luring.  Edward  Kent,  ai  sea- 
ward* governor  and  chief  justice  of  Maine,  and 
Robert  W.  Barnwell,  afterwards  president  of 
Mouth  Carolina  college  and  senator  and  represen- 
tative in  Congress.  During  his  drat  year  In  col- 
lege Emerson  was  "president's  freshman,"  his 
duty  as  such  being  to  run  on  errands  for  tko  presi- 
ded snd  to  make  announcements  by  his 
authority.  That  president  was  Klrkland, 
and  among  the  protestors  at  that  tune 
were  Edward  Everett  and  George  Tick  nor.  One 
of  the  tutors  was  Caleb  dishing.  In  college  as 
ut  the  Latin  school  Emerson's  favorite  study  was 
(Jrevit.  In  mathematics  be  could  make  no  head* 
wav,  and  in  philosophy  he  did  not  get  on  very 
well.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  studied  much 
outside  of  the  prescribed  course,  In  reading  bis 
s]M*cial  favorites  wero  Shuke»i>eare  and  Mon- 
taigne. He  succeeded  well  in  declamation  and 
won  a  Boylston  prize,  and  showed  marked  ability; 
in  composition.  An  essay  on  the  character  of 
.Socrates  written  in  bis  junior  year  obtained  for 
bim  a  Bowdoiu:  prize.  In  bis  senior  year  bis 
subject  was  "The  Present  State  of  Ethical  Phil- 
osophy." for  which  ue  received  a  seoond  prise. 
Though  known  to  be  skilled  in  the  willing  of 
verses  bit  classmates  did  not  single  hiin  out  for 
cla-st!  poet,  but  gave  u  preference  to  several 
others,  all  of  whom  declined  tbe  task,  whereupon 
they  llxed  upon  Emerson,  who  accepted  the  posi- 
• 'on,  2nd  Ins  class-day  poem  proved  to  be,  as 
sd^'ed  by  his  contemporaries,  "very  line."  VVbilei 
..i  college  a  ml  after  giadtuuiou  lie  as.-istcd  his 
older  brother  William  in  teaching  a  private) 
school.  In  isuM         he  began         the* 

otudy  of  theology,  lie  did  not  enter  the  Cam- 
bridge theological  school  but  attended  many  of 
tbe  lecture*  of  I'rolessor  Norton  and  others  there. 
At  tins  period  be  hail  opportunity  to  listeu  fre- 
quently to  Cliauniiig,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
the  pulpit,  but  bis  favorite  orator  appears  to 
Iikvc  i.een  Edward  Eveiett.  In  I.T-'O  he  was  "ap- 
probated to  piearh"  by  tbe  Middlesex  Association 
of  Unitarian  Ministers.  His  health  having  failed 
I  e  spent  tin*  following  winter  in  Florida  anil 
-Souin  Carolina,  and  preaclied  in  Charleston 
a»id  vever.il  other  places  during  his  sojourn 
there.  on  returning  in  1MS7  he  preached 
in  various  places  in  tins  State  during  tbe  year  as 
a  candidate  lor  tbe  puipit.  He  continued  to 
write  poems  during  luc.-o  \<v.rs,  though  with  lew 
exceptions  they  have  not  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  ol  liicsc  was  wi  lit  on  while  ho  was  stay- 
ing for  a  short  time  in  Newton,  and  is  one  ol  the 
most  popular  <>l  Ins  productions,  it  contains  the 
well-know  line:— 
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i»Dtl  those  who,  H!;e  Mr.  Emerson,  were  ready  to 
abandon  St— rested  tlnur  conduct  upon  i:rt>utft9* 
of  roiiic.li-iicf,  indicate.*  that  hurt;  was  insula  a  dU- 
tllii.'t  dcpartuic,  and  lli.it  here  a  Hue  muv  sitarplv 
be  drawn  between  tho  old  and  the  new.  'ih'c 
gencial  slgnihcjnce  of  tlto  event  w;4*  probably 
not  apprehended  at  the  moment,  and  It  might 
cswdly  liuvu  been  umh  i  stood  to  mean  no  moru 
than  that  one  man,  le. titled,  Indeed,  in  eeclcsias- 
tienl  lore  sunt  skilled  in  biblieal  interpretation, 
h;id  luihiikeii  the  ancient  wav  and  takeutoiiew 
and  eccentric  readings  of  the  hcjlplure.  Hut 
It  soon  fiiovd  that  many  shared 
in  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of  .Mr, 
Emerson  on  this  and  related  topic, 
ami  that  a  doctrine  in  spiritual  tilings,  radicsilly 
unlike  that  on  which  the  fathers  had  rested,  had 
begun  to  sway  the  minds  of  considerable  masted 
ul  thou^hilul  men.  It  had  lieen  taught  that ly 
the  1'iiiturhtUN  ;n  well  us  all  others  that  the  Bibla 
was  to  bo  read  a*  "the  Book'  j  now  It  soon  cauie 
lo  bn  taucjtt  or  at  least  to  ne  implied  that  It  w.u 
to  Imj  read  merely  as  "a  book."  Doubtless  it  was 
not  at  once  distinctly  so  dictarcd  by  Air.  Kmir 
son  or  anybody  cl>e  of  weight  in  the  com- 
munity,  bui  the  new  movement  cariy 
eanie  to  that  significance.  Not  from  any 
ambition  on  his  part  or  election  on  the  part  ol 
others,  but  because  ol  native  powers  of  titougiit 
and  utterance  it,  was  appointed  to  Mr.  Emerson 
to  outrank  all  eomemi  oraiies  in  the  tame  field. 
That  movement,  though  it  it  is  understood  not 
with  cordial  consent  on  all  hands,  took  on  the 
name  of  "trausccndcutalbin."  It  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  old  grounds  of  faith  and  doctrine) 
in  no  irreverent  spirit,  but  iu  a  purpose, 
avowed,  and  felt  by  the  movers  to  be  a  necessity, 
to  rest  that  faith  and  essentially  those  doctrines 
upon  deeper  foundations,  that  is  not  upon  any 
recorded  words,  hut  upon  tho  intuition*  of  the 
human  soul.  To  say  In  ro  that  the  clniui  waa  so 
made,  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  sufficient. 
Whether  it  were  or  not  is  yet  in  debate. 

When  this  step  had  been  taken  Mr.  Emerson 
did  not  find,  ne  many  a  man  of  feebler  mould 
might  have  found,  his  occupation  gone.  In- 
deed, be  did  not  dclinitcly  dissociate  himself  at 
once  from  the  Christian  ministry,  formally  so  de- 
fined. Jic  continued  during  several  yeais'to  con- 
duct the  regular  Sunday  service  in  difUicut  pul- 
pits of  the  denomination  as  opportunity  offered, 
and  even  received  a  call  to  lake  posHion'as  pat-tor 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  New  Bedford.  This, 
however,  he  declined.  At  uo  crcatf interval  alter 
leaving  his  [tastorate,  or  iu  the  spring  of  iKiS,  ho 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  journeyed  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  In  his  independent, 
and  original  Hue  of  thinking  at  home  be  had 
found  that  bo  was  not  quite  Military,  but 
bad  observed  iu  the  current  English  periodi- 
cals coutribut ions  of  a  writer,  thcu  not  famous 
or  even  recognized,  an  expression  of  sentiments 
harmonious  with  hi>  own.  This  was  Thorns*!* 
t'arlyle.  To  seek  out  and  vim  voce  compsiro 
opinions,  feelings  and  beliefs  with  this  man,  it  it 
were  felt  to  be  a  duty,  was  no  doubt 
consciously,  in  a:i  equal  or  greater  degree, 
a  pleasure,  lit  required  more  thau  the  ctlort  of 
an  ea*v  plcasure-gi.iug  tourist,  for  Carlyle  was 
then  sequestered  almost  Inaccessibly  ainong  tho 
Scottish  inocr-  of  tin;  obscure  village  of  Craig  n- 
nuttoch.  Something  descriptive  of  this  visit 
is  to  lie  fouml  incite  writing*  of  both,  hot  uiucU 
that,  could  it  he  known,  would  be  of  genuine 
interest  to  the  admirers  ol  hnth,  bus  been  left 
unsaid.  Hut  the  occasion  will  always  liavo  a 
picturesque  charm  lithe  imagination,  both  on. 
account  of  its  attendant  circumstances  and  s* 
fixing  the  date  of  the  conjiiuetion  of  two  iumi- 
uarios  destined  henceforth  to  unocar  a«vtwin 
stars  in  the  ilnuainent  of  English  lileratmc 
After  bia  retuta,  iu  tucwiuur  of  lr-;.'t  ;<l.  Alt. 
Elucrson  began  81J4  career  as  a  lecturer,  and  gave 
in  Hoslou  a  roitr>ci)f  lectured  on  Alitnael  Angelo, 
Milton,  Luther,  (Jeorgc  Vox  anu  Edinuitd  Burke. 
The .«  w*-rc  vibe  forerunner*  jof  olbofcs,  whirh  iu 
the  count  run  up  Into  the  ll/y.Mnh-,  all  of  which, 
were  governed  by»a  moral  imutibe,  aud,  except- 
ing p«jsiviblv  a  lew  occasAofcal  addiestes  ou 
!h|iec,ial    topics,  like  acueulutre  or    the  iccchapm 

ararccn   a   dbttlnctivcly   moral   aim."  thus   ni 
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ft  certain  Into  mtsr-  it  ninv  be  nuM  that  .Mr. 
Kniersou In  relinquishing  a  pastoral  chriri©  hat, 
•'♦'  ««P*  "«•  «»rly  vows,  and  lias  continued  to  be 
ft  preacher  and  a  minister  Hi  spiritual  things. 
Seldom  since  the  date,  of  that  rcllBmilshin  *«t 
have  hi*  topics  lieen  those  known  us  "pulnit 
themes."  While  hi*  IM  ot  topics  has  becu 
•HiTerent,  hU  treatment  baa  not  been  Inharmo- 
nious. 

In  18.15  Mr.  Emerson  fixed  M*  residence  at 
Concord  where  he  has  idiico  lived.  During  the 
winter  of  that  year  l>. e  delivered  ten  lecture's  on 
Kngjish  literature.  These  wuc  followed  In  lXMJ 
by  twelve  lecture*  on  the  pliil  isophv  of  history; 
In  JBtfi  by  ten  leetuies  on  human  culture;  iu  j»jtf 
by  Jen  lecture*  on  butuiiu  lite;  In  l.s;:j  by  teu 
lectures  on  the  preeeiit  aur;  Hi  1*11  bv  seven  lec- 
tures on  the  tlm- s.  In  1m.  be  published  his  first 
hook,  ft  small  volume  entitled  "Nutuie."  in  1x17 
he  uellvtrVd  beloiu  iliu  fbi  Beta  Kappa  Moeietv, 
of  Harvard,  an  uddn >sa  ou  the  '■Aincikau 
Srholai";"  in  IH'W  an  tuldie>R  to  the  senior,  das*  of 
the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  111  ti.i-  tame 
year  an  address  before  the  Hlemr* 
socluties  of  Dartmouth  College,  on  a  theme  mis) 

lUGMlNUJal*  OM   BlbCUuND  FAGJt^ 
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TttMPtt  flllBVTEH  TO  HIS   LIFE 
AND    JVOJiK.         t&i&X, 


Bis  Life  a,  Religion  In  Itself— Tbe  Value  of 
his  Preaching— Dr.  Dartol's  Tribute  and 
Reiulnlscences— Emerson's  Influence  on 
Modern  Thought— Hermons  by  Dr.  Kills, 
Dr.    Clarke  and  Others. 

At  the  First  church,  yesterday  morning,  the 
Rev.  Uufus  l-'.llis,  in  speaking  of  Emerson,  said: 
1  may  be  permitted  to  linger  lor  a  moment  In  J  he 
light  of  a  life  so  consecrated  and  blameless,  and 
all  the  more  because  it  was  the  life  of  one  whose 
childhood  and  youth  were  ours  of  this  religious 
congregation,  lie  was  the  son  of  an  honored 
minister  ol  this  church,  baptized  into  our  home 
and  fellowship,  and  enrolled  amongst  this  body 
of  communicants.  Whilst'*! ill  a  young  man  he 
became  first  associate  and  then  sob;  pastor  of  tile 
Second  church  iu  this  city.  Sincere  in  this,  as 
in  all  else,  it  is  very  plain,  and  I  have  reasou  to 
know,  that  from  tho  lirst  bis  in- 
terest in  tho  profession  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  wsuj  more  according  to  tho 
spirit  than  the  letter,  and  rather  moral  than  doc- 
trinal or  ecclesiastical.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
that  it  should  have  been  so.  '1  lie  preaching  of 
his  father  and  of  two  at  lea>t  of  his  father's  pre- 
decessors had  been  mainly  ethical,  not  much 
occupied  with  the  l'uritan  theology,  which  had 
been  outgrown  and  yet  seemed  to  claim  at  the 
preacher's  lips  at  least  a  respectful  silence. 
Moreover,  the  ethics  bad  scarcely  been  61  the 
transcendent  sort,  but  had  taken  their  tone  and 
?olor  from  the  prevailing  moderation  of  what 
was  then  the  established  church  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  Emerson's  connection  with  church 
and  ministry  and  even  with  historical  <  bristlan- 
iiy  as  commonly  accepted  and  recognised,  pres- 
ently, came  to  an  eud.  Indeed,  pulpit  and  pari>h 
were  not  the  places  that  could  long  have  kuowu 
him;  It  was  in  accordance  with  his  genius 
to  cherish  and  utter  great  seminal,  moral  and  re- 
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said  tb;it  It  is  natural  und  lifting  that  In  many 
pulpits  reference  should  ho  nmdeto  the  character 
and  injlhcncc  of  the  groat  tliliiki  i  and  jmk'i  uliu 
has  recently  departed,  whose  111"*!  ami  htterunce.s 
were  in  themselves  revelations  of  Cod's  truth 
ami  lose.  He  lias  opened  lor  us  the  pates  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  ami  tilled  our  lives  to  n  higher 
plane.  Few  persons  in  our  day  have  been  media- 
tors in  higher  things  in  that  decree  that  has 
Ralph  Waldo  lanei.-on.  At  Concord,  on  the 
funcrald.ty,  every  observer  must  fcave  heen  hn 
pressed  In  I  he  Ueuionsi  lutions  of  universal  re- 
spect and  mouminir  lor  the  dead  l>y  this  thought, 
that  tiie  human  heart  as  it  finds  expression 
through  the  multitude  of  nun,  certainly  responds 
to  whatever  is  {rood  and  true,  Cynics  may  take 
the  opposite  view,  and  may  Itnd  much  that 
goes  to  justify  them,  hut  by  an  Inevitable  law 
ipcratlng  In  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  the 
world  conies  sooner  or  later  to  recognize  the  gen- 
erous, true  and  noble  wherever  manifested.  The 
great  teachers  of  mankind  may  be  .-toned  bv  that 
gem-ration  to  whom  they  bring  new  truth,  but 
the  next  will  build  monuments  to  their  memory. 
One  who  today  is  seourped  and  crucified  tomor- 
row shall  be  iecoti.ni7.eil  as  the  prophet  and 
leader  ot  the  race.'  On  that  funeral  dav  tin 
harsh  spring  weather  seemed  to  n .lent,  as  if  Na- 
ture  herself  wished  to  manifest  a  tenderness  lor 
him  who  had  loved  her  so  weil.  in  reeciving  his 
body  the  soil  of  Concord  gains  an  added  sanctity 
and  henceforth,  more  than  evei  before,  will  be.  a 
place  toward  which  pilgrims  will  turn  tlieir  foot 
step?,  for  It  has  become  one  of  the  Mcccas  of  the 
mind.  The  time  v. hen  Kinerson  began  his  career 
was  a  period  in  which  Calvinism  was  slowly 
dying,  and    there  bad  come  forward  to  take  its 

ffa.ee  a  calm  ami  fervent  rationalism.  Hut  John 
<ocke  was  yet  the  master  in  thought, 
and  Addison  and  lllair  the  ex- 
emplar? of  literary  Ckprcssiou.  'Ibe 
poetry  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  was  yet  con- 
tending for  supremacy  with  that  of  the  earlier 
schools.  In  theology  discussion  was  conducted 
by  the  counting  and  weighing  of  biblical  texts 
on  either  side.  Its  processes  were  not  those  of 
logical  generalization, but  of  analytical  seasoning. 
Christianity,  whether  orthodox  or  rutiomilittic, 
was  understood  to  cotisi>t  in  an  acceptance-  ol 
tho  commonly  received  opinions,  and  in  going  to 
church  ami  listening  to  sermons.  There  were, 
inueed,  men  in  the  Itoston  pulpits  who  did  not 
follow  in  the  old  beaten  pathways— Bucktninster, 
Everett  and  Chaiininifj  but  in  the  great  majority' 
of  churches  throughout  New  England  tho  mc 
chanicai  treatment  of  religious  themes  prcvatiod 
and  was  deemed  to  be  the  wisest  and  safest 
method  on  the  whole. 

If  things  ar«  diiferent  touay,  it  even  those  who 
bold  to  the  Orthodox  views  can  consent  to  certain 
modifications  of  tho  old  -ways  of  thinning.  It  Is 
largely"  owing  to  tha  uttntjr  ,  position  taken  so 
many  years  ago  by  -  Rmeraon.  Hot-  affected  the 
religious  thinking  of  his  time,  nobby  Attack  or 
by  argument,  but  simply  by  openingjhe  windows 
and  Ifttlug  in  more  light,  lie  records  what  ap- 
pear* to  him  to  be  true.  He  gave  t<»  his  reader, 
the  results  of  his  own  insipht,  and  be  by  mentai 
constitution  was  one  capable  of  original  observa. 
tlon,  Independent  of  and  unmindful  of  wbiiT 
oihers  or  even  himself  had  previously  seen 
He  did  not  care  for  what  be' 
called  the  bugbear  of  cousistemy. 
At  one  time  hi*  expressed  opinion  mlgui 
neem  to  be  a  plain  declaration  of  pantheism,  but 
if  In  a  different  mood,   or  under  a  diiferent  liu- 

t Tension,  he  felt  or  came  into  a  perception  ot  a 
ivinc  personality  rsiling  in  the  universe,  he  so 
announced  it  and  lelt  it  to  the  spirit  of  truth  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction,  Tliotiph 
often  attacked,  be  never  replied  nor  entered  into 
any  controversy  or  argument.  Mo  realized  that 
logic  and  metaphysics  never  reveal  new  truth. 
They,  can  only  set  in  order  what  has  already  been 
revealed  by  the  higher    reason.     Argument    may 
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at  times  be  necessary,  but  no  real  truth  can  ever 
hn  overcome  bv  It,  nor  can  falsehood  long  be 
maintained  by  its  aid.  Emerson  had  the  vision 
and  faculty  divine.  Men  came  to  him  to  be  fed. 
They  knew  that  he  had  no  conveiU  to  make  to 
any  special  h.vstcm,  and  that  bis  utterance  was 
unbiassed  and  disinterested.  His  first  doctrine 
was  fd  self-rclliihce,  u  doctrine  which  In  some 
hands  might  be  daugcroiu  as  leading  to  mere  ec- 
centricity, and  to  assault  on  the  old 
merely  because  It  is  old,  but  the  t>est 
corr2ctlva  ol  such  a  tendency  Is  to  be 
found  In  reading  Emerson  himself,  for  at  heart 
he  is  always  cuurded  and  conseivallve.  To  a 
young  man  who  had  brought  tor  his  considera- 
tion an  essay  In  which  he  thought  to  show  that 
J 'into  wa*  a  mistaken  and  untrustworthy  thinker, 
Kmcrson  replied,  "When  you  attack  the* king  you 
ought  to  be  sure  that  you  kill  him."  His  second 
doctrine,  was  one  that  stuncd  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  the  opposite  of  his  first,  mid  that  war, 
telianeeoii  fled.  His  affirmation  is  that  (joe! lis 
always  near  to  us  and  ready  to  enter 
and  inspne  our  minds  with  truth  if 
we  will  but  trust  him.  In  all  that  he  says  ol 
nature  his  speech  is  devout,  and  he  sees  Cod 
everywhere  in  iiatuie.  It  he  may  be  called  a  pan- 
theUi,  lie  was  one  In  the  spirit  of  i'aul,  who  said, 
"in  Him  we  lite  and  im>\«  and  have  our  beiuu," 
und  who  speaks  ol  the  church  as  being  "the  ful- 
ness of  Him  thai  lillelli  all  in  all."  Emerson 
Hiiokc  In  the  manlier  of  a  prophet  who  believed 
that  them  is  a  (foul  in  nature  ami  in  lile,  and  he 
a.wayB  utood  lor  (he  spirit  lis  ugalnst  matter. 
Thiongh  him  we  learn  again  how  lull  of  Cod  arc 
nature  and  lilc  ami  man. 


THE  TREACHER  AM)  WHAT  HE  PREACHED. 

The    Rev.  .M.J.  Savage,  at    the   Church  or  the 
Unity,  yesterday     mottling,     spoke   of   "Ralph 
Waldo   Emerson,  the    preacher,     ami   what   he 
preached."      The    text     selected  was     Matthew 
ill.,  3:  "'llio  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  his  paths 
straight."    In  the  spirit  of    Emerson,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  and  labors,  in  the  methods 
end  the  results  of  his  work,  said  the  preacher, 
there  is  much  JOinakc  us  think  of  that  grand  old 
prophet  whoso   raiment  was  of     camoVa   hair 
bound     about     him     with  a,  leathern     girdle, 
whose       meat        was        loOusts        and       wild 
honey,     and       who      lived       only       that      ho 
might  Speak    his  message.    At  llrst  he  was  only 
a  lone  voice,  and  iu  the  opening  of  ids  career 
how   unlike  was  his   reception   to    that  of  Eong- 
fcllow,  his  lifelong    friend,  and  who  has  lust  pre- 
ceded him   into  the  opening  heavens.    John  the 
Jiaptist  declared    uothliiLC  final,  but  be  pointed  to 
something  toward   which    he    led  the    way.    So 
Emerson  enunciated    no    final    system,    but    ho 
rouM.il  the  woiid  to  listen;    he   broke  down  its 
conventionalism,  ami  prepared  it  for  the  incom- 
ing of  new  and  higiiei    truth.s;  he  was  essentially 
a  prophet  in  his  spirit,  and  the  work  he  wrought 
was   essentially  a  prophets  work.    Alter  a  brief 
trial  of  the  world    he    found  that   it   could  not, 
in    the     ordinal  v  sense    of     tiio  word,    be    tho 
field     for    his    fife    work;    it    was    not    ready 
Jor       his      message,      and       so      be      nniit 
K'tiic  to  nt»  wiidernes*  and  make  the  world  owmo 
round  tq bun.    Emerson   believed  he  hadesnu- 
•loii  tq  **H-ak   for*  ftte  eternal  troth,  and  today 
thousands   of  grateful   men   and  women  la  twit 
continents    have    accepted    his   credentials  and 
gladly  listened    to    bi>   words.     Hit  external  lile. 

was  tuil  Of.  bo  exciting  incidents  or  adventures 
for  a  biographer  to  relate.  He  left  the  pulpit 
when  be  was  a  young  man,  but  In  the  truest  (jnd 
ftuldeM  sense  of  that  word  ho  never  ceased  to 
preach;  lectures,  eassy s,  pocius,  whatever  else  or 
more  they  were,  they  were*  always  sermons:  he 
wart  ho  disciple  of  that  school  which  teaches  that 
art  must  have  no  moral  meaning;  all  nature 
to  him  was  allre  with  Cod;  tho  essence  of 
Cod  was  morality,  und  so,  to  his  mind, 
whoever  stood  face  to  face  with  a  bit  of  nature  s 
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yesterday  forenoon  upon  "Italph  Waldo  Fmer- 
son." He  said:  I  ask  you  to  indulge  mo  today  in 
a  somewhat  personal  feeling,  and  1  may  ask  it  be- 
cause you  share  It  with  inc.  Might  wo  not  inter- 
pret the  old  table  that  the  gods  in  their  motion 
strode  from  top  to  top  of  the  hills  as  meaning  for 
us  rather  elevations  of  the  humau  mind?  dome 
of  these  steps  we  call  Homer,  1'lato,  Haute, 
Shakespeare,  Got  he,  and  wo  know  not 
where  next  the  foot  shall  go  down. 
.Meanwhile  there  nre  intermediate  height?, 
which  we  call  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  drowning, 
Darwin,  Kmerson— Fincison,  our  intellectual 
Washington.  The  genius  of  his  personality, 
which  was  the  sounding-board  ol  the  word  of 
ijod,  bailies  our  research.  Darwin  and  Emerson, 
as  unlike  yet  as  united  as  the  opposite  poles,  arc 
I  lie  two.  The  Hirst  the  explorer  of  structure,  the 
second  of  the  organizing  power,  Fmerson,  feel- 
ing no  less  strongly  than  Carlyle,  human  defects, 
longing '.inure  earnestly  for  the  miilcniniu  days, 
yet  content  with  Hud's  world,  on  good  terins 
with  its  inhabitants,  in  love  with  his  home,  with 
pe.ue  in  ins  ue, m,  iuii  ol  respect,  and  witu  due 

l(  lercnce  to  his  inferiors,  never  pouring  out 
I'arlylc's  torrent  ol  volcanic  flame,  stones  and 
mud*.  Agassiz  was  not  a  keener  observer  than 
Cmcrson.  Jt  \»:H  the  outside  that  Darwin  in- 
vestigated, the  inside  lor  which  Fmerson  cared 
ami  understood.  Darwin  watched  the  . structure 
unfold,  and  mourned  over  the  missing  links, 
i.mtrson.  in  the  unbroken  unity  he  celebrated, 
missed  no  links,  Hut,  undi  rne.iih  diversity  or 
talents,  how  similar  were  these  i  wo  men,  Fmer- 
son and  Darwin,  in  their  candor,  absence  ol 
grudge,  freedom  from  viudictiveness  and 
from  disjiositiou  to  reply  or  quarrel, 
manners  of         splendid         culture         and 

simplicity.       More       than       one       spy       was 

cm  inio'lhe  Ian  •  of  < 'auuuii,  mid  it  is  not  given 
to  anv  one  individual  to  bring  kick  a  petiecl  re- 
port :'nor  is  either  of  these  |ncfl|  perhaps,  to  I*- 
put  at  the  head  of  the  diss- where Soovates,  in 
practical  phiosopby,  atood,  fcr  tu>  which  fchakc- 

pcarc's  imagination  <«w»  fciUfNrson  scorned  the 
nidi)  negations  of  iWtnfl  t  nttarlauism.  being 
himself i  Cnanning  not  excepted,  the  great  I'nita- 

«iau.  Ills  optimism  spoiled  not  hi*  discrimina- 
tion, never  »m  axe  or  razor  morn 
though  he,  as  was  often  remarked, 
cut  oft  a  man's  head  without  the 
knowing  it.  His  generous  hand  could  and 
did  withhold.  Tho  propagandist  of  atheism 
lie  did  not  wish  to  sec.  He  was  not  dignified,  he 
was  dignity;  and  1  sometimes  thought  him  the 
<mly  temperate  man.  It  will  be  said  he  did  not 
do  lull  justice  to  the  drama  of  human  life  which 
wo  call  society,  ihu  church,  the  state.  1  answer 
ilils  was  not  fits  vocation,  He  was  not  dramatic, 
liut  lyric,  ami  he  did  not  desert  his  po«t.  It  was 
my  fortune  in  IM.J7  to  hear  Mr.  Fiucrsou's  far- 
souuding  divinity  school  address,  with  its  pre- 
face of  peiition'from  his  lips  without  any  per- 
sonal pronoun  applied  to  the  Deltv.  a*  I  re- 
member it  it  wa.i  in  this  wise:  "We  desire 
ol  the  iullnite  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
to  be  led  into  the  truth.  This  we  nsic  of  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  in  our  lowliness."  The 
Uev.  Caleb  .Stetson,  who  was  his  friend  and  ad- 
mired the  discourse,  said  alter  the  service  to  mo1 
"That  was  no  prayer."  I  thi  kit  was  heard  on 
high.  I  know  it  sunk,  and  you  know  bv  mv  re- 
membering it,  us  prayers  are  not  apt  to  bo  /e- 
luciiihcied— into  my  heart.  Not  long  after,  in  a 
visit  to  his  house,  he  requested  mo  in  the  uiorn- 
mg  to  conduct  family  devotions.  As  we  rose 
1 1 out  our  knees  our  eyes  met.  There  was  in  his  a 
singular  and  surprising  lustre  which  1  never  for- 
got, not  a  surface  glitter,  hut  a  holt  unfathoma- 
ble transparency,  which  made  him  look  to  me 
like  an  embodied  supplication.  Dr.  Ilartol  then 
referred  to  Mr.  Fmorson's  withdrawal  from  tho 
pulpit,  and  continuing  said:  Twenty-live  years 
ago,  unable  myself  longer  to  administer  the  rite  of 
communion  to  a  congregation  divided  by  a  hcue- 
dictton  as  a  sword,  1  uskeu  his  counsel,  and  he 
advised  me  to  write  a  stinging  pamphlet  on  the 
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subject,  butnot  withdraw  from  my  post.  He 
then  loaned 'hia  ids  farewell  sermon,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  subsequently  gave  it  to  me, 
declining  to  have  It  returned. 

I  like  to  recur,  said  Dr.  liartnl,  to  Ids  perfect 
disposition,  so  patient,  with  his  habitual,  never 
absent,  all-compiering  smile.      What  industry  is 
shown  in  Ids  style!    Not  a  river  of  fire,  like  Mil- 
ton and  Webster,  but  a  condensation  of  wisdom 
a  cabinet  of  gems.    Hut  the  style  varies,  Is  mani- 
fold; sometimes  he  blocks  out  his  expressions 
like  an  architect;  sometimes  wo  walk  with  him 
as  over  a  wild  heath;  sometimes,  though  rarely 
bis  langaage  is  a  running  stream,    He  disliked" 
what  he  called  arid  metaphysics.     His  imagina- 
tion was  his  method  ot   arriving  at  truth.    The 
nation  and  civilization,  shall  1  sav,  is  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Emerson's  departure  by  the  failure  of  Ids 
power  to  remember  and  produce.     But  as  I  have 
seen  him,  even  of  laic,  I  have  missed  nothing.     I 
sat  with   him  an  hour,  a  month   ago,  by   his  side 
in  Appleton  chapel  at  Longlcllow's  funeral,  and 
felt  still  In  him  that  intelligence  which  is  good- 
ness.   He  desired  m<j  to  tell  him  the   names  of 
one  and  another,  each  one  of  the  pcrinnncrs  of 
the  *ei  vice,  and  several  of  the  company  there 
with  no  shame  more  than  a  little  child  that  he 
could  not  recollect  them  himself.    Shall  my  cri- 
terion ol  a  man'    Intellect   be  his  ability  to  recall 
my   name    or    anybody's  name'.'      When   I    hear 
the    talk    here     and     there     of     hi»     wreck— 
"lis       wreck,"       that      was      the      word  —  be- 
cause     the       good       ship,       his       head,      v»as 
being  gently    unburdened,    I    thought    the  K,)(„j 
ship  waH    about    preparing    to    loosen   from  her 

ii rings    tor    a    better    trip    to    sail   that  other 

pacific  sea.  I  Invited  Mr.  Fmerson  to  ilino  with 
mc  once,  and  he  promised  to  come.  1  said  "I 
shall  be  the  more  glad  because  vou  will  meat 
Father  Taylor."  Then  lie  hesitated,  and  said, 
"Father  Taylor  is  a  cannon,  better  on  the  Com- 
mon than  in  a  parlor."  iiut  lie  was  persuaded, 
and  was  recompensed,  for  us  he  left  the  table  lor 
his  train  1  said  to  Ta\lor,  "That  is  is  sweet 
spirit. "  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Taylor;  "should  bo  go 
to  hell,  it  would  change  the  climate,  and  the  emi- 
gration would  be  that  way."  Father  Tavlor  also 
said  ot  him:  "I  have  laid  my  ear  close  to  his 
heart  and  never  detected  anv  jar  in  the  ma- 
chinery. He  is  more  like  .Jesus  than  anybody  else 
I  have  known."  Fmerson  was  as  open  as  the 
day.  When  1  first  saw  him,  as  his  uesl,  I  think 
in  lKUi,  he  pointed  to  his  pile  of  manuscripts  on 
the  -tudy-lable  and  said,  "They  are  for  all  who 
want  to  look."  1  complained  once  that  he  had 
been  overcharged  at  a  watering-place  when  he 
staid  with  me.  Put  he  said:  «Tt  is  all  right:  tho 
rocks  and  sea  have  been  thrown  into  the  bill." 
James  I.  Fields  told  him  that  in  republishing 
one  ol  his  picc»>  he  thought  it  right  to  pay  him 
again,  and  Fmerson  said:  "If  |*wre«n  honest  man 
i  should  not  take  this  mouc*,  funt, I  w«a  a  thief 
flout  belore  the  foundation  <&  tSja  world-"  Dr. 
Jlartol  gave  a  beautiful  Iwectta*  «tf  KmsrsotCa 
bui  ial,  and  in  summing.  fit*  his  s^e-work.  said  tm 
stood  for  unity  lr>  inch  and  iWj^pi  against  the 
monstrous  and  exceptional. 


EMKRBOX'R  WITSF.FH  TO  CHRIST  AND  IM- 
MOHTAM1Y. 
The  RaV.  Henry  Ulanchard,  pastor  of  the  Sbaw- 
Euut-aveauu  Universalis);  church,  prcaclu^lyester. 
day  morning  on  the  subject,  "Tho  W  Ituess  ot  a 
Ureal  Soul— Ralph  Waldo  Fmerson— to  Christ  and 
Immortality,"  taking  for  til*  text  a  part  of  the 
'-'."■th  verse  of  tho  Hth  chapter  of  I'overbs:  "A 
true  witness  delivereth  souls."  They  who  nelievo 
in  Christ,  said  Mr.  Hlanchard,  aro  glad  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact.  Among  the  many  noble  souls 
who  have  done  this  stands  Kalph  Waldo  Fmer- 
son. After  spenkiii/T  nt  some  length  of  the  help 
this  great  soul  has  given  to  multitudes  of  readers 
of  his  books,  the  speaker  took  his  lirst  illustra- 
tion of  Finer-'on's  witness  to  Christ  from  a  per- 
sonal experience.  In  a  visit  to  the  poet  \\  hlttler, 
Mr.  Whiitier  told   Mm   that   Mr.  Fmerson  s  last 
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for  tin1  whole  human  race  Is  to  ho  a  great  l  cachet 
ol  mankind.     The  speaker  here  iii;i<l<*  a   plea   lot 
an  earnest  consideration  of  this  testimony  ol  se 
groat  a  soul  as  Kalph  M'aMo  Emerson  to  this  peer 
Icsstioss  ol  (  hri.it.     It  is  not  as  the  descendant  o 
a  long line  ol  ministers,  but  as  a  student,  of   the 
literature,  the  sacred  honks  of  all   nations  that 
he  give*  this  witness   to  Christ.    Mr.    Illunchun 
then  proceeded  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Emerson's  tostl 
niony  to  his  belief  In  Immortality,     lie  says,  "A! 
^leat  natures  delight  in  stability;  ail  grout  mer 
mid  eternity  affirmed  in  tho  very  promise  of  theli 
faculties.    Life   is  not   long  cuoue.li   for  art,  not 
long   motion     for     friendship.      Tho    evideneu 
from        intellect        Is        as       yalid        as       the 
evidence  from  love.    The  being  that  ctin   shore  a 
thought  and  feeling  so  sublime  as  confidence   in 
truth,  is  mi  mushroom;  our  dissatisfaction  with 
any  other  solu  ion  Is  the  blazing  evideuco  of  I  in 
mortality."      Uo    believes    wo   shall  know  each 
other  in  another  world.    He  says:    "A  man  who 
has  read  the   works  of  1'lato  and  I'l  lit  arch  am. 
Seneca  and    Kant  uud  Shakespeare  ami  Words, 
worth,  would    scorn    to    ask   such    t-rltoul-itium 
que:  lions  as  whether  w    ehall  know  each  othc: 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave."    In  the  "Hire 
nody"  which  commemorates  the  death   of  liii 
Hi st' son  bis  words  are  these;— 

Prayers  of  saints  that  inly  burned, 

Karui.u.  What  lvexcclleiit, 

A>>  ti<"l  lives,  tsffjM-i  inati.-lit; 

1 1  carts  arc  d  ust,  jivm u»'  low*  remain  J 

Hear  is'  love  will  meet  thee  again. 

His  faith  is  not  lessened  as  the  year*  go  by.    I 
hi*  jkkiu  entitled  "Terminus,"  he  says:— 

A*  (Tii*  bird  trim*  her  to  f  li**  gal*-, 

I  trtiu  ui)fw  II  to  ttie  idoiiu  of  uuie, 
I  man  the  rudder,  rift  ihc  nail, 

lllwv  the  vol,  i  ai  rir  nix -yed  at  prime! 
"bowlv  laithlul,  liauUh  tear, 

ll'.uht  onward  drive  nuliaitofd;  < 

Tin-  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  u  near, 

And  every  wave  is  charmed." 

Thauklul  for  the  words  of  such  a  man,  we  are 
to  he  htili  more  thaii'itul  lor  ids  lite.  That  was 
full  of  love,  sweetness,  gentleness,  aspiration, 
icveient  study  ol  nature  and  communion  with 
Hod  and  the  mighty  spirits  ol  the  dead.  Ills 
l.uicrson  himself  who  is  a  witness  to  immortality. 
Looking  into  thai  grave,  strewn  with  tho  green 
of  pines  which  he  lovou  so  well,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  i .  there,  lie  is  alive  elsewhere.  The 
preacher  would  have  all  men  study  these  words 
and  this  life.  He  counted  it  a  privilege  to  call 
die  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  witness  of  this 
great  soul  to  I  hrisfand  immortality. 


EMEUSON;  MAX  AND  1'OET. 

Thetf  wcuty-eighth  Congregational  Society  held 
an  Emerson  memorial  service  at  I'arker  Memorial 
Hall  yesterday  forenoon.  On  the  platform  was  a 
large  steel  engraving  of  Emerson,  surrounded  by 
floral  designs.  Mr.  James  Kay  Applebeo  con- 
ducted the  services,  which  were  of  a  devotional 
character,  and  consisted  of  thu  singing  and  read- 
ing of  selections  from  the  poet's  works,  and  adis- 
courso  by  Mr.  Applebeo  on  "Emerson;  Man  and 
i'oet."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
said  that,  very  tew  men  had  succeeded  in  living  a 
heroic  iilo  as  Emerson  had  done.  ilia 
hie.  was  an  epic  bong,  and  wo  can 
see       uo       flaw        in       it.  Such      a      man 

cmnca  uapi*>uoN  in  a  century,  aud  humanity  luus 
cause U> tie  thauklul  mat  they  come  so  often.  He 
was  t  r^ely  indebted  to  race  lor  his  grant)  Charac- 
teristic 'His  ancestry  was  one  of  which  any 
luutifJuSchtlie  proud.  Their  genealogy  wait  Tooted 
in  t naif  'soil  from  which  only  free  men  could 
spiingj  "Ho.  had  to  leave  thu  Unitarian  church 
because  ho  could  not  conform  to  tho  forms  of 
that  church,  ami  Iroui  that  lime  ho  became  a  tree 
lover.  He  came  to  believe  that  even  prayer 
itself  was  a  useless  ceremony.  He'  was  de- 
nounced as  an  atheist,  but  lie  planted  himself  on 
his  own  instincts,  uud  the  world  is  fust  coming 
around  to  iiiui.  Ho  seems  to  have  shunned  noto- 
riety     and       to     have     courted     only     severe 


simplicity,  He  noVer  subjected  himself  to 
the  drudgery  of  being  a  money  getter. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  man,  aud  he 
was  the  flower  ol  New  England  civilization.  Ho 
received  the  homage  of  emancipated  minds,  an 
homage  more  honorable  than  that  accorded  to 
the  conquerors  ot  nations.  Asa  poet  Emerson 
cared  Utile  lor  the  ruggedness  of  the  form  of  his 
verse  so  long  as  the  thought  was  there.  His 
iioeins  are  a  condensation  of  his  philosophy,  and 
lie  kept  his  poetry  sacred  to  the  expression  of  bis 
grander  thoughts,  i'oeiiy,  in  Emerson's  views, 
was  tno  rtuly  verity.  Ho  demanded  of  the  poet 
two  things:  veracity  and  faith.  He  must  believe 
in  what  lie  is  saying,  and  he  must  ho  faithful  to 
his  convictions.  To  Emerson  nothing  was  true 
that  could  not  bo  put  into  verse.  The  most 
practical,  dry  and  unscutimeuiul  topics  tie 
believed  lit  subjects  for  the  poet's 
verse.  Every  religion  to  him  was 
true  and  saci  ed.  Emerson  belongs  to  the  heroic 
poets  of  the  world.  He  was  a  patriot  poet.  Ik 
was  a  courageous  abolitionist,  ana  ho  saw  that  in 
America  men  must  be  either  all  freemen  or  all 
slaves.  Tho  grand  uprising  ot  the  North  to  pre 
serve  the  integrity  of  tho  Cnion  be  regardci 
witli  admiration.  Emerson  was  an  American  ol 
Americans,  hut  be  knew  and  bo  taught  that 
mean  uud  sordid  natures  can  never  make  a  gteai 
nation.  Emerson  can  never  die.  He  lives  will 
us  today,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  tiun 
lasts. 


THE   LIFE  AND   TEACHINGS  OF  EMERSON 

Tho  Kev.  tioorgc  Willis   Cooke,  tho  author  ol 

"Ralph  Waldo    Emerson:  His  Life,  Writings  an«J 

l'hilosophy ,"  delivered  an  address  last  evening  at 

the  Christian  Cnion  upon  the  life  and  teaching* 

of  Emerson.    Mr.   Cooke   said    that  a  country  is 

great  aud  capable  of   exercising  a  wide  Influence 

in  the  world  j-ust  in  proportion  as  its  apirit  and 

the  ideas   ou  which  it  is  based  arc  taken  op  and 

given  a  noble  expression  by  its  poets,  orators  and 

thinkers.     This  has  been  dono   for  America  toy 

Emerson  more  truly  than  by  any  other  among  Its 
authors.      He    has    been  a  ••••nume    Vi>>.  ri,.**^.. 

VnCtofriaatiir lover  of   our  laud  and  Institutions; 
and  both  with  hln  voice  aud  with  his  pen  he  has 
done  much  to  make  us  feel  that  our  native  laud 
Is  worthy  of  our  love.    He   has  done  more  than 
any  other   to  make  au   American  literature,  and 
one  the  outgrowth  of  our  soil,  landscape,  Institu- 
tions ami   iioiK'o.     His   heart   bus   been   In  our 
struggle  for  liberty,  aud   every  noble  relonn  has 
hud   his  aid.    Ills 'influence   has    been  grout  be- 
cause bis    lite  was  pure,  iiohlc,  munly.    Ureal  us 
aie   his   books,   tut    giealer    is  his  life,  so  gentle, 
strong  Rnd  lailhtnl.    Tbeu    giving  u  brief  sketch 
of    r-nicrsou  s  lile,  Mr.  Cooke    spokeolthogre.it 
value  of  bis  humble  lile, spent  in  quiet  retirement, 
away    I  rum    the   turmoil   ol   trade   and  politics, 
in  curliest  study  and  In  deep  contemplation,  liv- 
ing  in   loving   sympathy   with   man,  seeing  and 
knowing  all  mat  Is  going  on  in  the  world,  yet  he 
has  had  the  grace  In  go  outside  ol  it  and  lo  think 
for  us.    In  tins  way  hu  lias  dono  us  a  profound 
and  most  helpful  service,  leading  us  to  Ideal  aims, 
to   look   bound  the    business  of  tho  hour  into 
eternal  volition.    Ily  his  lectures  he  bus  brought 
himself  into  contact  with  the  whole  country,  and 
given  us  serene  and  lolly  counsel   lor  our  higher 
giHiu.     Ills  Looks  ate  Idled  with  the   belter  spirit 
ol  Anicie  an  lite.     Nowhclo   will   young  men  Itnd 
a  truer  love  ol  country,  or  a  better  statement  of 
the  plain  duties  ot  citizens.     His  compacted  wis- 
dom one  can  carry  in  his  mind  for  constant  in- 
ternet ion  ami  consolation,    lor  lessons  in  man- 
hood, self-reliance,  self-conduct,  noble  action,  no 
writer  surpasses  him.    The  voung   will  find  him 
hraciug  to  the  moral   nature,  arousing  in  them 
the  desire  to  be  on   tho  side  of   whatever  moial 
snd  social  advancement  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
lie  gives  hope,  cheer,  eouruge,   tho  desire  to  use 
lite  nobly  and  in  obedience  to  the   truest  ideals. 
Rut  hi*  highest  service  to  America  bus  been  in 
the  direction  of  Ids  religious    teachings.     He  has 
l»etfn  reirarded  as  a  sceptic,  wan  so  regarded  irrn- 
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ered  tilt*  successor?  "The  gaunt,  long-limited 
man  with  the  thin  features  and  hatchet  uwc," 
a*  he  was  described  by  one  of  his  admirers,  was  a 
product  of  New  Knglund  which  so  far  6eems  to  be 

almost  unique.  His  style,  sometimes  obscure, 
and  yet  apparently  so  simple,  with  Its  sentences 
which,  as  a  listener  once  said,  "seemed  to  bo 
wiittcu  on  separate  scraps  of  |>aper  which  were 
put  luto  a  bag  and  then  read  out  at  random  as 
they  came  to  hand,"  was  nevertheless  peculiarly 
fitted  to  embodv  the  subtle  and  profound  teach- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  of  our  age. 
— fi'all  Mall  Oaiette. 

Of  Emerson  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  man  was  greater  than  the  written  works, 
and  of  early  le,  perhaps,  the  world  has  agreed  to 
think  that  the  writieu  works  were  greater  than 
the  man.  lie  was  not  a  great  sy-  tenmtic  thinker, 
lie  did  not,  perhaps,  wen  give  n  new  turn    to 

thought,  Hut TSe^had  aTvTsion  aiTd~tongue~of  his 
own.  lie  saw  and  spoke  at  first  hand.  The  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  intellect  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  i  e  incomplete  which  takes 
no  account  ut  his  work*,  and  of  tiie  impression 
be  made  on  all  who  came  In  contact  with  him  or 
who  studied  bis  book*.—  [London  News. 

Nor  should  the  force  of  his  personal  character 
and  example  be  lelt  out  01  account.  Never  Lu  all 
his  life  did  ho  bow  tne  knee  to  Hani.  He  was  a 
true  philosopher— a  lover  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Amid  all  the  bustle,  the  political  and 
social  excitements,  the,  worship  of  success,  of 
ulueteeiilh-ceiiturv  society,  he  remained  In  trail- 
quit  seclusion,  seeking  none  of  the  tewards  that 
the  world  bud  to  bestow:  yet  earnest  in  his  efforts 
for  the  elevation  oi  mankind,  lull  of  large-heart- 
ed tolerance  and  sympathy,  and  animated  by  a 
glowing  patriotism  tliut  more  than  once  found 
expression  in  critical  moments  of  his  country's 
history.  Men  of  this  type  have  been  too  few 
and  far  between  in  all  ages  and  all  lands;  and  so 
the  death  of  Kmersou  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  Amer- 
ica, but  to  the  whole  world.— [Edinburgh  Scots- 
man. 

Emerson's  greatest  claim  to  be  remembered 
consists  not  so  much  In  the  fact  that  he  holds  the 
very  foremost  rank  among  American  thinkers  as 
in  the  position  which  tie  occupies  as  the  link  be- 
tween the  mystic  and  poetic  speculation  of  a  by- 
gone time  and  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
philosophy  of  the  present  day.  No  one  but  a 
scholar  and  a  man  ol  genius  could  have  so  deeply 
imhllicd  (he  spirit  of  European  quietism  and 
Oriental  mystic  materialism;  while  no  one  but  a 
typical  American  could  have  tratcd  ted  these  un- 
familiar Ideas  into  language  intelligible  to  his 
often  too-progressive  fcilow-countrx  men.  It  wan, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  lie  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering a  hitherto  untried  vein  iu  the  character  of 
his  compatriots  that  his  popularity  was  due.— 
[London  Standard. 

Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  was  not  much  mora 
than  the  contusion  of  an  impressionable,  highly 
susceptible  mind,  and  he  never  pretended  to  have 
excogitated  a  definite  systei#J'tyt  -any  kind.  He 
claimed  at  all  times  tlitrilgWfith  contradict  him- 
self, and  he  exercised  Jt  f reel V a AUtaJiPY*  board. 
He  gave  you  the  peps  qnp  dav,  and  he  .put  forward 
the  eons  the  next  wjth  as  much  ean,' .ittiess  and 
force.  The  final  rnsidmim  of  his  teaching  would 
probablv  oe  reducible  to  a  few  strong  instincts 
and  a  few  simple  rules  of  good  sense.    If  a  phil- 


TYNDALL  ON  EM liUSON. 

JUS   tilt  At 111  1.    JltUtl'TK  TO   THE 

rt)S('t)hi>  sfiKH. 

HIS  Hl.'OGKSTK.l)  fcMKUHU.N  MK.MOltlAL  Eolt  THBl 
THAMKS  fcMUANKMUN'l  T»«K  ruS.MOhtI.ITAN 
ClfAKAfTKIt    OK  IMS   ljKNJt;.S  —  KMKilSON  ANU 

cAiti.vf.K.        3£>4     A/ov./8,/8eZ 

i  i'loln  Hie  l.i.imlnii  l'i'l(;:iiipli.  Dei.  2J.1 
When  unveiling  the  slatnc  ol  Thomas  rarlyle, 
Professor  Tyinlall  gave  expression  to  a  wish, 
personal  perhaps,  in  its  waiini'i,  that  somewhere 
upon  the  Thames  embankment  should  lie  raised 
a  coiiipaiiloii  memorial  to  a  man  who  loved  their 
lieloaitilli.nl  been  by  Dim  beloved  to  the  end, 
The  speaker's  reference  \\a*  to  Italph  Waldo 
Emerson,  "the  loftiest,  purest,  and  most  pehe- 
tiating  spirit  that  had  ever  shone  in  American 
literature."  These  words  have  been  read 
by  thousands,  not  one  of  whom,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  has  regarded  the  proposal  thus  to 
honor  a  man  ,  who  was    technically  "a    stranger 

and  a  lorelgnei,"  In  any  other  llylit  than  that  o 
•  tribute  paid  to  one  ot  ourselves.  Natnl*n 
Hawthorne  has  claimed  lot  Emerson  a  distinctly 
American  character,  "Ills  bent  and  genius,'' 
says  that  charming  writer,  "were  profoundly  and 
typically  American;  as  Tar  a*  hi*  thoughts  and 
opinions  had  any  color  It  was  that  of  his  native 
soil."  There  may  be  truth  In  this,  but.  however 
much  Emerson  belonged  to  his  country  rather 
than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  no  considerations 
based  upon  the  fad,  and  no  influences  arising 
It imii  it,  can  destiny  the  leeling  of  solidarity  ex- 
isting between  the  intellect  of  the  two  great 
bl am  lies  into  which  we  are  divided.  That  feel- 
lug  Is  not  a  matter  for  argument,  scarcely  for 
thought.  It  carries  Its  own  demonstration  wilb 
It,  and  is  recognl/.cd  by  the  Instinct  which,  at  the 
mouth  ol  the  I'ekin  i  iver,  years  111:0,  joined  the 
tliumlei  ol  American  eaiihun  to  the  roar  of  Brit- 
ish nuns.  Indeed,  il  we  wish  to  separate  English 
and  American  lilciatuic  as  that  of 
Engliiml  and  France  is  separated,  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine  where 
the  knife  should  enter.  Our  transatlantic 
hicllnch  ale  ItKow-hcirs  with  us  to  the  wealth 
bei|m atl.t  d  by  the  gnat  An^lo-Saxons  of  thu 
past.  'I in-  glory  ol  Shakespeare  is  theirs  as 
much  as  oiu>;  and  they,  equally  with  otireelVee, 
can  elaiui  a  Hacoii  and  a  .Milt cm  as  literary  lore- 
lathers,  This  comiuuiiity  ol  intellect  is  not  less 
indestructible  than  the  oneness  of  our  race;  and 
neither  can  be  alio  ten  by  a  political  accident. 
W  e  have  saiil  that  the  laei  is  instinctively  per- 
ceived; it  certainly  icniains  uiiqiiesiioncd.  l>o 
wc  think  ol  l.onglcllow  as  a  foreign  poet?  and  is 
Cuarlc'j  1  tiekeiis  tegafded  by  nur  Uinsmeu  as  an 
alien  novelist'.'  Whcrcloie,  Ihuro  was  nothing  in 
the  n  a -1  strange  about  the  suggestion  of  f'ro- 
lessui  Tvudail  with  remind  to  Emerson,  it  merely 
el, timed  Hi  itish  honors  lor  one  who  wasi  hound  to 
II:,  by  tie.s  tai'ligirl- Us  Will  as  mole  subtle  than 
any  dissevering  influence  due  to  l.iith  under 
a  1  tot  her  Hag.  1  here  never  has  been  a  declaration 
of  Independence  on  1  he  part  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  there  ncvci  can  be.  Il  may  have  its 
own  J1.1t  m  I'.-,  .1.-.  lumber  dilUrs  I  rum"  brother, 
but  no  more. 

I'lules.-or  Tynilall  spoke  of  Kmei'Foo  as  the  life- 
loug  friend  ol  tally  le,  ,md  a  community  of  f  <  el- 
ing  suggested   to  him    a    community    of    honor. 
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deed,  lie  disown  *l  ami  proclaimed  tlutlis  which 
to  all  iijiju'iuiiiirc  com i.tiJl' Ud  each  olhcr.  For 
this.  Knieisoii  did  not  consider  himself  re- 
j.|n ni-ildi'.  1 1  \\;is  no  business  ol  his  to  reduce  tu 
miter  mid  just il y  to  a  hail-pen  riving  world  tlio 
fia^iuciiis  ..1  that  mighty  whole  one  day  to  be  re- 
vealed ami  to  prevail.  Such  a  man  could  not 
himself  toiiml  a  school  ami  gather  round  Llui 
disciples,  lie  had  no  loi inula  to  teach;  only 
vcritu  s  to  proclaim.  It  may  he  wished,  perhaps, 
lli.it  r.mct son  had  coiiibiuctl  with  his  keen  ner-l 
r*ptkvene@» *va<3  oncMwproiulslug  reverence  less 
of  the  tnvatlclsiu  which,  to  the  cbum 
of  readers,  make*,  hi*  utterance-  oh. 
noure.  Who  shall  say,  however,  that  thesa 
things  aro  noti  In  their  essence,  Inseparable'/  Ii 
tit  the  inspired  man  who  most  feels  the  poverty  of 
lanKuauv,  and,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  ran- 
sack* the  world  lor  imuuery,  that  through  the 
familiar  and  comprehensible  mighty  thing*  lying 
bevond  might  be  dimly  secu.  When,  therefore, 
Hciieiling  nays,  ''The  souls  of  men  are  but  the  In- 
numerable Individual  eyes  with  which  the  Infinite 
world  spirit  beholds  himself,"  wo  recognize 
within  a  form  ot  words  that  seems  extravagant 
aud  far-fetched,  u  vast  idea  struggling  to  put  oa 
au  intelligible  shape.  No  loss  a  iiiystlo  than 
Schelluur,  J-lmerson's  utterances  are  frequently 
as  extravagant  In  their  attempt  to  convey 
thought*  loo  big  or  too  subtle  for  words. 

It  ii  to  be  feared  that  the  time  has  not  yet  coma 
for  Kiuersou  statues,  'i'hu  philosopher  has  no 
disciples,  and  only  here  aud  there  one  under- 
stands  tho  man.  indeed,  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  points  at  which  Kuicrsou  touches  the  aver- 
age mind  Wltht'arlyle  the  case  Is  different. 
The  aggressiveness  of  the  Hcotilsh«eer;  the  en- 
ergy with  which  that  "trlp-hainiiior"  went  on 
smashing  all  sorts  of  unrealities  aud  Impostures; 
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the  ilercu  independence  oi  his  nature,  and  the 
Hiiblimu  indifference  with  which,  If  need  aroso, 
he  would  stand  one  man  against  a  world— ail 
these  are  qualities  easv  to  appreciate.  They  en- 
ter into  tho  composition  of  an  ordinary  type  of 
hero,  ami  happily  are  not  strange.  Emerson,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  satis-lied  to  proclaim  the 
truth.  It  was  not  in  his  naturo  to  be  denuncia- 
tory, and  he  never  prefaced  his  teachings  with  a 
triple  "Woe."  If  he  warred  actively  against 
darkness  it  was  because  his  mission  lay 
In  the  creation  of  light.  He  showed  the 
way,  and  left  to  others  the  whipping 
back  to  it  of  those  who  had  strayed.  Hence  the 
American  phllosooher  was  no  figure  in  the  com-, 
mou  wye;  hence,  too,  the  world  must  be  greatly 
wiser  than  it  is  before  discerning  In  htm  souic-4 
tiling  higher  and  better  than  an  intellectual 
gladiator.  Hut  if  men  in  general  ure  not  likely 
to  recognize  in  F.merson  the  hero  for  whom  a 
statute  is  tilting  honor,  the  more  thoughtful 
among  them  do  this  already,  aud  would  gladly 
combine  to  carry  out  tho  project  were  it  put  be-l 
lore  them  in  a  practical  way.  There  are  some 
undoubtedly  who,  though  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  teachings,  only  await  an  opportunity  to  show, 
revereuce  lor  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good 
man.  In  doing  homage  to  that  sweet  nature,  we 
do  it  to  the  highest  typo  of  our  common  human  1J 
ty— mayhap,  to  boiiiL'Uiing  more,  lor  he  himself 
has  taught  us  in  effect  that  it  is  not  we  who 
have  a  reason,  but  u  reason  which  has  us.  ite 
this  as  It  may,  Kmerson  was  a  splendid  nianiJ 
fostation  ot  reason  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive form,  and  with  all  Its  most  god-like  aspira- 
tions. After  the  good  lie  ever  strove.  He  pur- 
sued It,  as,  in  his  poem,  "The  Forerunners,'  ho 
depicts  himself  following  ''happy  guides." 
•'Their  near  camp  my  spirit  knows  Ay  signs  gra- 
cious as  rainbows;    I    thenceforward    and  long 
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(li-urge  W.  Nmslley  writes  from  Undon  un- 
<lir  dski  of  April  19  ••  fullows :— 

Mr.  YttiiTSoir*  rltit  to  London  will  conic  to 
»ii  end  n<*t  week,  when  he  leaves  town  for  a 
journey  into  Wales,  goinx  thence  hack  to  Ox- 
ford, sfh-rvnrd  to  Scotland,  nml  Anally  to 
Liverpool,  from  which  port  he  mil*  for  Boston 
<»n  the  Uli  of  May.  When  Mr.  Kuienon  wn. 
here  Imi  October  his  May  wu*  wry  »|,urt,  anj 
u\*  presence  known  to  hut  few.  The  town  wai 
empty,  mUo,  do  that  hit  friend*  hid  little  chance 
to  see  him.  During  the  fortnij(ht  ho  hai  now 
•pent  in  London  more  people  were  here,  thoiit(h 
tlio  Ksiter  holldayi  *unt  aliuoit  everyhody  away 
fur  ten  -lav*  of  it.  Hit  health,  too,  has  been 
l»viur,  ami  hi*  friendt  Imvu  been  permitted  to 
make  a  fentivul  of  his  viislt.  lie  lm»  been  see- 
ing' lliem  and  seeing  the  familiar  iIkIiU  of  the 
town  with  as  much  vivacity,  and  1  hope  with 
aa  niucli  vnjoymant,  as  when  he  was  hern  live- 
and-tweiily  yeare  ago.  That  he  should  find 
•oiiiu  parts  of  London  grown  out  of  iiir)  roe- 
olleciion  ii  nothing  wonderful ;  that  old  frlondi 
•liuuld  fiud  him  alio  a  little  changed  la  not 
wonderful.  A  quarter  of  a  century  is  more  in 
the  life  of  a  man  than  In  the  life  of  a  city.  Of 
tlio  twenty-live  years  I  cannot  speak  for  any 
liruat  part,  bet  of  the  great  benefit  to  Ids  health 
since  ho  passed  through  hero  on t  his  way  hi 
KKypt  thuro  It,  happily,  no  question.  He 
•pvaks  of  his  voyage  up  and  down  tho  Nile,  that 
lung  siesta  on  ijcck  under  a  burning  sun,  as 
most  helpful  to  him.  Whether  the  fogs  and 
east  winds  of  London  aro  euually  so  may  be 
doubted  i  but  there  is  sunshine  In  the  faces  of 
Ids  KnglUli  friend*.  I  know  no  American — 
Indeed,  tliuru  can  be  no  olbur— who  has  in  Eng- 
land a  company  of  such  friends  and  disciples 
as  tliosu  who  gather  about  Mr.  Kmorson — no 
una  for  whom  so  many  raru  men  and  women 
bavv  a  rtiVomnco  so  affectionate— no  ono  who 
holds  to  the  beat  teciluu  of  K.nulish  studonts,  and 


of  her  must  religious  arid  cultivated  minds,  a 
relation  to  dellglitrul  to  both.'  TW  gotiiui  of 
tbe  writer  fen  film  Kngllsli  adulren  aimost  u 

early  as  AuierU'uti.  The  tie  between  Kmonon 
and  OarlySo— two  men  perhaps  equally  nobl«, 
but  wills  scarcely  any  intellectual  character* 
latin  In  eoinmon— has  boon  from  tho  first  a  po« 
I'ullarly  close  one.  I  need  say  nothing,  and 
ought  to  nay  nothing,  of  the  renewal  of  their 
personal  Intercourse  In  these  la«t  days.  I  may 
perhaps  say  what  n  felicity  Mr.  Kinurson's  too 
brief  stay  has  been  to  others.  The  inootnpara* 
hie  charm  of  his  manner  and  of  his  conversa- 
tion n«aialn«  what  If  always  was,  possibly  soft* 
ened  by  a  long  period  of  uncertain  health,  but 
marked  always  by  the  same  awuetnost,  tht 
samu  delicacy,  mingled  with  tho  sama  penotra* 
tlunjuuliucuu, 


TU£    PMlLUmtCII'IBS    HOME. 

As>IM'»r»BC«    ot  «h«    Urou^h    tundy.    Etc., 
Wkara    Masr    Snst    SS«a    •■<!     W«n«a 

■■•*•  ttmt.     Gat-h*,  £V.  TV*m*<Hfdr 

Tint  lioius  o(  Emtraou  suods  oa  l.oilngton 
strvrl,  an  %a  old  cuUDtry  road,  up  wbicb  tbe 
'  liiuisb  marched  ou  tbo  mein»r»lile  10th  of 
April,  1775.  It  Is  s  plain,  tquar*  wooden  boute, 
sllualru  iu  a  izroro  ot  pibo  trrcs  wblcb  cuncs.il 
tho  front  nnd  sltls  Iron)  lbs  gats  of  ttiopuien- 
b>.  Iu  tb«  rear  ol  in*  ol<l-fu*hi<>Dvd  yard 
stands  a  plain,  yellow  turn,  wlnla  (all  oi.cstuut 
trees  ornament  Hi*  irrouudt.  k*  on*  enters  the 
lioeullsbl*  mansion  be  turns  Ilia  kuob  ol  tbe  llr»t 
door     ou    tho   rlKUl,    aud    In    a    moment    rinds 

iH  study  ot  isvs)  pautoaopMr.  usi  ixaia  square 
rooat,  llosd  oa  two  sld«»  witta  wooden  sb*i**s  ot 
a  simple  pattern,  wbt«li  aro  filled  wltU  oooka, 
cnolo*  and  raro.  Tbo  larg*  mahogany  table 
which  stands  In  the  middle  or  tbe  room  Is  oof- 
rrrd  with  books,  and  the  mil*  pea  wbtob  has 
wrouab  snob  an  Inlluenoe  oa  the  tbouybt  of  two 
euniineutH  lor  many  y*ar*  lies  on  tbo  morocoo 
writing  pad.  On  tbe  mantel  aro  statuette*  and 
ba»U  nl  nroinlnint  reformer*  of  t ha *b»,  and  nnon 
me  walla  hau*r  a  law  oboleo  *nfra*lnfa.  Two 
doxirs,  una  on  eaob  slda  of  tao  grsal  ttroplaoa 
wblch  ooouplea  tb*  lower  end,  lead  Into  tba  lara* 
parlor,  wblon  fills  the   soutbero  qnartar  of   tb* 

bvuif,  xm*  hems  clnlt  ttwas  W  bars  rtaoata 


around  tho  world,  for  her*  almost  every  foreigner 
of  note  who  hait  ever  Tinted  tnts  country  has  en- 

tnyed  genu!  lio<>|ilt3llty.  Hero  the  ebnMjr  Utile 
'  reinnka  llrciner  paid  a  long  visit;  here  Merueret 
tuller  mill  the  othor  bright  II  a  ore*  of  tb<>  Dial 
nn>t  for  conversation,  here  the  Alootta,  futb*r 
and  daughter,  lifgwo  tbe  con  vernation*  which  are 
now  no  widely  known;  and  bire,  too.  niil  John 
lirown  wan  often  to  ho  met.  To  enumerate  the 
nnii.ee  of  all  who,  from  time  to  time,  might  bavo 
l*oii  iran  In  this  pleasant  home  would  take  mnr* 
space  than  can  hfgiaen  In  a  newspaper  nrtlole; 
hut  luflke  it  to  *ay  that  their  imm*  la  l*glon  wbo 
have  enjoyvil  tha  word*  of  wisdom  from  tb* 
kluilly  mauler  of  tb*  house,  who  was  on*  of  tb* 
snout  modest  and  must  gifted,  writers  and  deepest 
thinker*  of  the  age. 


TKansc&pt;    Ocr.  ff,  /S63. 

TO 


Mil 


KUKNSON'H 
NKVOND 


I.KTTKH 
lilt  HCII. 


TlIK 


7>i  (fit  A'l'dor  «/  (Ac  *V>i(isrW|i| ,'  My  at- 
mutlou  bits  botin  called  to  a  briul  article 
which  lias  appeared  In  iba  various  ii«wm- 
pa|Mirs  of  tbla  idly,  aa  well  as  of  ludlaiiuiMills, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  In  which  tho  alato- 
meat  la  made  that  the  lettar  by  which  Mr. 
Italpb  Waldo  Kineraoii  aeesiptsxl  ihu  invita- 
tion of  tlinBecoiidUhtiri  h  to  Im-oim;  Its  cub; 
leauiio  poalnr  I*  HOW  In  poaseMloii  of  tbo  I'uh 
He  Ubrary  In  IndlanaiHilla. 

I  do  not  kuow  what  tb*  dociimntit  uow  In 
Indlaaapolla  may  lm,  possibly  a  copy  by  Mr. 
Kwieraoa  IiIiumII;  but,  aa  au  oflleer  of  lh« 
Htituid  t'burcli,  and  a*  the  ciiatiMllan  of  It* 
records,  I  ran  aay  with  rourli!tn««  that  Ihn 
od|i/i'n<i/  aud  osv-ed  copy  of  Mr.  Kiunrsou's 
hiller  la  allll  on  the  fibs*  of  tha  church  ami 
irmulM  Its  |tro|wriv,  hubmd  It  ilea  cm  my 
drak  aa  I  write,  lo«ulhor  with  other  latter* 
sad  reixtria  rsdatlnfi-  to  lb*  «lwii«o  In  Mr. 
Kiurrsou'a  vlnwa  w/blch  bad  tba  «ff*»t  of  a«v> 
rrlnir  Id*  connect  Ion  wlib  lbs  ministry. 
Yours  truly, 

fa* wis  If.  UaP.WS. 
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Emerson's  son,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  who 
has  charge  of  his  father's  literary  and 
other  effects,  is  seeking  to  obtain,  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  be  placed  over  the 
great  philosopher's  grave,  a  mass  of  hard 
white  quartz  with  large  sea-green  beryls 
imbedded  in  it.   He  has  men  at  work  in 
New  Hampshire  trying  to  find  what  he  wants. 
To  a  friend  in  Brooklyn,  Dr,  Emerson 
writes,  "This  will  be  very  difficult  to 
do,  and  I  may  fail  to  get  what  I  wantj 
but  I  have  good  hopes.   To  have  a  beauti- 
ful natural  formation,  merely  freed,  not 
worked  up,  by  man,  seems  to  me  the  most 
fitting  monument  to  my  father,  and  to 
harmonize  best  with  the  great  pine  tree 
for  which  he  chose  the  lot  where  his 
body  should  be  laid.   We  have  not  yet 
decided  on  the  inscription.   I  mean  to 
have  it  on  a  bronze  plate,  to  be  set  in- 
to the  quartz." 

— Boston  Transcript ,  Nov.  19,  1884 


In  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  being  the  only  American, 
besides  Franklin,  ever  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.   Is  this  statement  cor- 
rect? 

A  READING  CLUB 

[if  Mr.  Bancroft  made  the  statement,  it 
is  probable  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 3 

To  a  reading  club;   Upon  inquiry  as 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement, 
it  is  found  that  in  1878  Mr.  Emerson  was 
made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  in  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Motley. 

The  reading  club  may  already  know 
that  five  academies  are  included  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  of  which  the  old- 
est and  best  known  is  the  Academic  Fran- 
chise, an  academy  of  the  French  language 
and  literature,  which  is  composed  of  for- 
ty members,  known  as  the  Forty  Immortals, 
and  to  which  foreigners  are  never  admit- 
ted.  The  other  academies  include  foreign 
associates  and  correspondents,  but  no  one 
of  them  except  the  first  named  is  called 
"The  French  Academy."   Mr.  Bancroft's 
statement  is  therefore  incorrect  in  two 
Particulars.     E .  L . 


t.MKIIHON  IN   I.OTON  AN!)  AH  A  t'ltKACtlKK 
Mis.    K.  I».  Cheney's  essay  on  "Emerson 
utitl  HoMtiiti"   I«h1  somewhut  n>  'ccssarily  U>» 
eulogy   oil    "the    liuli   of   Hut  universe,"  In 
which  Kim  rsun  lived  tinting  hi*  youth,  and 
wllh  which  iiti  wit*  identified  till  lil*  tlfo.    He 
llvril  III  Hum  li, v.  h nil  even  after  ho  came  to  live 
In  Concord  was  tit*  of    Ilio  circle  of   Boston 
Illinium  iuhI  workers,  so  prominent  In  those 
stirring  times,    Although  In  IiIn  "Uood«bye, 
1'rouil  Wmlil,"  hu  IiIiIn  farewell  to  the  trade* 
niul  Directs  mill  hurry  of  Hty  life,  yet  he  says 
pood  words  for  It, -thai  "Uie  poor  souls  thut 
live  thermit!  get  soiun  compensation  i"   that 
I  lie  "MlMnvtiig  nature  can  sinllo  Inst  factory,'' 
etc,    %V  licit  lit)  1 1  Vint  I  bent,  Host  on  was  In  her 
happy  youth  i  everybody  know  his  neighbor, 
iintl  the   Common  wits   it   cow  pasture,  over 
which  the  hoy's  llttln  foet  wandered  freely, 
Willi  tin  "keep  off  the  grass"  to  reslrnln  ihnui. 
Jlei'tt,  living  with  his  widowed  luother  and  In 
straitened  circumstances,  he  learned  the  true 
ttt'ininiiiy,  to  spend  for  the  renl  tilings  tit  life 
and  not  spare,  but  to  KustrUit  wkaro  Sollies 
were   th*  temptation,    n*  once spent  sis 
eenU  for  a  novel  that  he  wanted  to  raid,  bat 
when   reproached   by    his   aunt   Mary    lor 
spending   the   money  so  when  his  mother 
needed    It,    he    left     the   hook     unfinished, 
end    did    not    take    out    the    second    vol- 
ume.       Vhero    he    first    went    to    school 
the  Bible  and  the  Baalter  were  the  only  read- 
ing  hooka,  and    later   he   entered    the  Latin 
Mfhoiil— for  Boston  began  at  the  top,  and  the 
higher  Institutions  of  learning  were  provided 
for  the  few  before   the  primaries  for  tin 
many.    He  got  from  bis  piibllc-adhool  train- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  the  great  men  of 
his  time,    lie  learned  politics  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times  during  the  war  with  England, 
and  early  learned  tbo   lesson   of   unpartisan 
patriotism.   To  Carlyle  be  afterward  aaid,  "I 
will   abow    you   an  America  in  miniature  in 
the  April  town  meeting."    At  that  time  Bos- 
ton was  the  writing  centre  tor  the  State,  and 
be  once  wrote  significantly,  "I  am  spending 
my  summer  in  the  country,  but  my  address 
Is  Boston." 

Ills  going  to  college  only  cemented  his  love 
for  his  home,  and  be  first  preached  In  the 
Second  Church  on  Hanover  street.  When 
his  protest  against  the  forms  of  the  Church 
(which  culminated  In  a  sermon  against  the 
service  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  led  to  his 
severance  from  the  pulpit,  be  rogrettod 
that  he  had  to  leave  it,  and  ever  after 
cherished  for  the  little  meeting-house  a 
sincere  affection.  He  frequented  the  old 
American  House  on  Hanover  street  to 
write  the  sermons  which  the  miotic  of  the 
pines  did  not  give  him  leisure  for.  lie  theu 
went  to  England,  and  returned,  not  to  tho 
Unitarian  ministry,  but  to  Concord,  to  think 
and  write,  Still  bis  counectlun  with  Bos- 
ton was  not  severed.  Ho  always  had 
there  a  little  circle  of  disciples  who  never 
left  him.  In  this  circle  wore  always  the 
same  faces,  and  the  last  time  bo  spoke 
In  Bostou  (at  tbo  Old  South  Church,  a  few 
years  ago)  It  was  touching,  the  speaker  said, 
to  notice  the  gray  bowed  heads  of  iho  same 
faces  that  looked  up  to  him  In  his  early  days, 
lie  spoke  frequently  on  Theodoro  Barker's 
platform,  and  was  very  fond  of  Father  Tay- 
lor's preaching,  whose  poetic  Imagination 
and  warm  heart  saw  through  all  shams. 
Father  Taylor  said  of  him,  "Mr.  Emerson  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  in  the  world, 
hut  there  is  a  screw  loose  in  him  somewhere" 
(because  he  disagreed  with  htm  in  theology, 
probably).  He  added  that,  Indeed  he  could 
not  llnd  the  screw,  and  that  "if  tie  went  to 
hell,  tho  devil  would  n't  know  what  to  do 
with  him." 
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THE  CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


or 


PHILOSOPHY     AND     LITERATUEE 

1879  — 80. 


Early  in  the  year  1879  a  Faculty  of  Philosophy  was  organized  informally  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  with 
members  residing,  some  in  that  town,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  others  at  the  West.  In  course  of  the 
Spring,  the  Dean  of  this  Faculty,  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  both  of 
Concord,  issued  the  following  circular: 

A  Summer  School  for  instruction  by  conference  and  conversation  in  literature  and  the  higher  philosophy, 
will  open  at  the  Orchard  House  of  Mr.  Alcott,  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  1879,  and 
continue  for  five  weeks.  The  classes  will  be  conducted  by  five  Professors,  who  will  each  give  ten  Lectures  or 
Conversations  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  and  8  and  5,  P.  M. ;  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Sun- 
day, being  devoted  to  two  sessions,  and  no  more.  Five  days  in  the  week  will  be  occupied  by  the  regular  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  sixth  by  special  Lecturers  on  related  subjects. 

The  regular  Professors  will  be, — 

A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  on  Christian  Theism. 

William  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Speculative  Philosophy. 

H.  K.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  on  Platonic  Philosophy. 

David  A.  Wasson,  of  Medford,  on  Political  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  Ednaii  D.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  on  The  History  and  Moral  of  Art. 

The  special  Lecturers  will  be, — 

F.  B.  Sanbokn,  of  Concord,  on  Philanthropy  and  Social  Science. 

T.   W.  Hiooinson,  of  Cambridge,  on  Mo'lern  Literature. 

Thomas  Davidson,  of  Boston,  on  Oreek  Life  and  Literature. 

George  H.  Howison,  of  Boston,  on  Pldlosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel;  and  others. 

The  terms  will  be  $3  for  each  of  the  courses  of  ten  sessions ;  but  each  student  will  be  required  to  pay  at 
least  810  for  the  term,  which  will  permit  him  to  attend  three  of  the  regular  courses  and  all  the  special  lectures. 
The  fees  for  all  the  courses,  regular  and  special,  will  be  $15,  or  $3  a  week.  Board  may  be  obtained  in  the 
village  at  from  86  to  812  a  week, — so  that  students  may  estimate  their  necessary  expenses  for  the  whole  term  at 
850.    A  few  single  tickets  at  50  cents  each,  will  be  issued  for  the  convenience  of  occasional  visitors. 

All  students  should  be  registered  on  or  before  July  1,  1879,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  in  Concord.  No 
preliminary  examinations  are  required,  and  no  limitation  of  age,  sex,  or  residence  in  Concord  will  be  prescribed  ; 
but  it  is  recommended  that  persons  under  eighteen  years  should  not  present  themselves  as  students,  and  that 
those  who  take  all  the  courses  should  reside  in  the  town  during  the  term.  The  Concord  Public  Library  of 
10,000  volumes,  will  be  open  every  day  for  the  use  of  residents.  Students  coming  and  going  daily  during  the 
term,  may  reach  Concord  from  Boston  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  or  the  Middlesex  Central ;  from  Lowell, 
Andover,  etc.,  by  the  Lowell  and  Framingham  Railroad ;  from  Southern  Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties  by 
the  same  road.  The  Orchard  House  stands  on  the  Lexington  road,  east  of  Concord  village,  adjoining  the  Way- 
side estate,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

At  Mr.  llowison's  request,  in  tho  course  of  the  Summer,  his  namo  was  dropped  ft'om  tho  list  of  special 
Lecturers,  and  thoso  of  Mr.  11.  W.  Emerson,  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirco,  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Dr#  Bartol  wero 
added.     As  finally  arranged,  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  gave  their  conversations  and  readings  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Alcott's  Classes,    (9  A.M.)  July  15,  17,  22,  24,  29,  81  ;  August  6,  7,  J2,  lC.f 
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Mrs.  Cheney's  Clnssos,  (8  P.M.)  Jufy  15,  22,  29  ;  August  6,  18. f 
11  "  "  t     (9  A.M.)  July  16,  28,  80;  August  6,  14. 

Prof.  Harris's  Classed    (8  P.M.)  July  16,  17,  18,  21,  28,  24,  25,  28  ?  August  4,f  5. 
Dr.  Jones's  Classes,       (9  A.M.)  July  18,  21,  25,  28 ;  August  1,  4,  8,  11,  18,  15. 
Mr.  Wasson's  Classes,    (8  P.M.)  July  80,  81 ;  August  1,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16. 

Mi*.  Hioginson'8  two  Lectures,  (9  A.M.)  July  19,  26. 

Prof.  Peirce's      '**  "         (8  P.M.)  July  19,  26. 

Mr.  Davidson's    "  •«         (9  A.M.)  August  2,  9.f 

Mr.  Sanborn's      u  ««  (8  P.M.)  August  9,  16. f 

Mr.  Emerson's  Lecturo,  (8  P.M.)  August  2  (at  the  Second  Parish  Vostry). 

Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake's  Rending  ftom  the  Thoroau  Manuscripts,  August  6,f 

Dr.  Bartol's  Lecture,  (10  A.M.)  August  16.  [fAt  7.80  P.M.] 

The  Classes  met  at  the  Orchard  House,  except  for  Mr.  Emerson's  Lecturo,  Mr.  Blake's  Reading  from  Thorcan, 
and  the  four  evening  lectures  (August  4,  9,  18,  16),  which  wore  given  in  the  Second  Parish  Vestry,  on  Walden 
Street. 

Mr.  Alcott,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  opened  the  School  on  the  morning  of  July  15,  with  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  closed  it  on  the  evening  of  August  16,  with  a  valedictory  address. 

At  the  other  times  above-noted,  the  persons  named  gave  Lectures,  Readings  or  Conversations  on  the  following 
topics, — occupying  for  each  exercise  a  period  of  above  two  hours,  on  the  average  i — 

Lectures  by  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott:  1.  Welcome,  and  plan  of  future  conversations.  2.  The  Powers  of  the 
Person  in  the  descending  scale.  8.  The  same  in  the  ascending  scale.  4.  Incarnation.  6.  The  Powers  of 
Personality  in  detail.  6.  The  Origin  of  Evil.  7.  The  Lnpso  into  Evil.  8.  The  Return  from  the  Lapse  (the 
Atonement.)     9.  Life  Eternal.     10.  Valedictory. 

lectures  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris:  1.  How  Philosophical  Knowing  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  Knowing; 
the  Five  Intentions  of  the  mind.  2.  The  discovery  of  the  First  Principle  and  itn  relation  to  the  Universe.  3.  Fate 
and  Freedom.  4.  The  conscious  and  unconscious  First  Principle  in  relation  human  life.  5.  The  Personality 
of  God.  6.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  7.  Physiological  Psychology.  8.  The  method  of  study  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy.     9.  Art,  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  man.     10.  The  Dialectic. 

Lectures  by  Mr 8.  E.  D.  Cheney:  1.  The  genoral  subject  of  Art.  2.  Greek  Art.  8.  Early  Italian  Art. 
4.  Italian  Art.  5.  Michael  Angelo.  6.  Spanish  Art.  7.  German  Art.  8.  Albert  Dttrer.  9.  French  Art. 
10.  Contemporaneous  Art. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones :  1 .  General  content  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  2.  The  Apology  of  Socrates. 
8.  The  Platonic  idea  of  Church  and  State.  4.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  5.  Reminiscence  as  related  to  the 
Pre-cxistence  of  the  Soul.  6.  Pre-existence.  7.  The  Human  Body.  8.  The  Republic.  9.  The  Material  Body. 
10.  Education. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson:  1.  Social  Genesis  and  Texture.  2.  The  Nation.  8.  Individualism  as 
a  Political  Principle.  4.  Publio  Obligation.  6.  Sovereignty.  6.  Absolutism  crowned  and  uncrowned.  7.  Rep- 
resentation.    8.  Rights.     9.  The  Making  of  Freedom.     10.  The  Political  Spirit  of  '76. 

Lectures  by  Prof  Benjamin  Peirce  :     1.  Ideality  in  Science.     2.  Cosmogony. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson:     1.  The  Birth  of  American  Literature.     2.  Literature  in  a  Republic. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson:  1.  The  History  of  Athens  as  revealed  In  its  topography  and  monuments. 
2.  The  same,  continued. 

By  Mr.  Emerson :     1 .  Memory. 

By  Mr.  Sanbotn:     1.  Social  science.     2.  Philanthropy  and  Public  Charities. 
»,     By  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Bartol:     1.  Education. 

By  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake:     1.  Selections  from  Thoreau's  Manuscripts. 

These  subjects  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  School  in  its  first  year.  The  courses  of 
lectures  (with  exception  of  Mrs.  Cheney's,  which  were  historical  and  biographical,)  were  distinctly  philosophi- 
cal, while  the  single  lectures  and  pairs  were  either  literary  or  general  In.  their  character.  The  conversations^ 
"accompanying or "following  the  lectures  took  a  wide  range,  and  wcro~carricd  on  by  the  students,  the  Faculty, 
and  by  Invited  guests,  among  whom  may  be  specially  namod  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord,  Rev.  Dr.  Kidney,  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island.  By 
the  courtesy  of  certain  families  in  Concord,  evening  Conversations  and  Receptions,  eight  in  all,  were  given  at 
the  houses  of  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Edward  Hoar,  Miss  Ripley,  Mr.  Fay  Barrett,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Barrett,  Mr.  R. 
N.  Rice,  Mr.  Alcott,  and  Judge  Hoar ;  thus  testifying  the  hospitality  of  the  town,  and  bringing  the  School 
Into  social  relations  with  its  people. 

The  whole  number  of  persons,  (students,  invited  guests  and  visitors,)  who  attended  one  or  more  sessions  of 
.  the  School  was  nearly  400,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  were  residents  of  Concord.    Others  came  from  New 
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Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Colorado,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Twentj -eight  course  tickets  were  issued,  of  which  27  were  used;  about 
20  complimentary  course  tickets,  of  which  perhaps  If)  wero  used ;  and  about  1160  single  tickets  were  issued  and 
used.  The  average  attendance  of  students  was  about  40  ?  of  students  and  Faculty  about  45  ;  but  at  Mr.  Emer-  j 
son's  lecture  160  were  present,  and  at  several  of  the  other  sessions  more  than  70.  The  receipts  from  fees  and 
single  tickets  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  School,  without  leaving  a  surplus ;  thus  showing  that  the  scale  of  tui- 
tion and  expense  adopted  was  a  reasonable  one.  This  will  therefore  be  continued  In  the  coming  year,  as  set' 
forth  In  the  circular  above-cited. 


The  Concord  Summer  School  will  open  for 
and  will  continue  five  weeks.     The  lectures   will 
lectures;  and  In  each  week  there  will  be  eleven, 
evenings,  on  the  six  secular  days,  and,  fio  far  as  can 

Mr.  A.  Brokson  Alcott, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Lectures  on  Mysticism. 
Mr.  Alcott  will  also  deliver  the  Salutatory  and 
Valedictory,  and  will  have  general  charge  of  the 
conversations  of  the  School. 
Dr.  II .  K.  Jones, 

Lectures  on  The  Platonic  Philosophy  and  on 
Platonism  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  F. 
Lectures  on  The 


a  second  term,  on  Monday,  July  12,  1880,  at  9,  A.  M., 
bo  arranged   in   courses  of  fivo,   in   pairs,  and   by  single 
They  will  bo  given  morning  and  evening,  except  Saturday 
now  be  foreseen,  will  be  arranged  as  follows :  — 

Prof.  W.  T.  Harris, 

Lectures   on   /Speculative    Philosophy   and   on 
The  History  of  Philosophy. 
Mr.  I).  A.  Wasson, 

Lectures  on  The  Philosophy  of  History. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Kidney,  D.  D., 

Lectures  on   The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Sublime. 
Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider, 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 
B.  Sanborn, 
Philosophy  of  Charity. 


The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  deliver  one  or  more  lectures  each  during  the  continuance  of  the 
School.    The  subjects,  so  far  as  already  known,  are  mentioned  below  : 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  on  Color  and  American  Art;  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  on  The  Philosophy  of  Teach- 
ing; Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  Modern  Society;  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  II.  G.  O.  Blake,  Prof.  B. 
Peirce,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peauody,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  II.  Hedoe.  D.  D.,  Mr.  John  Alree, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  Mulford,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Howison. 

A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT, 

II.  K.  JONES, 

W.  T.  HARRIS, 

S.  II.  EMERY,  Jr.,  Director. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Secretary. 

For  the  Faculty  of  the  Concord  School. 
Concord,  September  210,  1870. 


Walt  Whitman  in 
The  Literary  World 
(Boston),  XI, 
pp*  177-178  (May 
32,  1880.)   In  the 
same  issue:  arti- 
cles by  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  and  George 
William  Curtis* 


Emerson's  Books,  (the  Shadows  of  Them.) 


In  the  regions  we  call  Nature,  towering  be- 
yond all  measurement,  with  infinite  spread,  Infi- 
nite depth  and  height  —  in  those  vast  regions, 
including  Man,  socially  and  historically,  with  his 
moral -emotional  influences  —  how  small  a  part, 
(it  came  in  my  mind  to-day,)  has  Literature  really 
depicted  —  even  summing  up  all  of  it,  all  ages. 
Seems  at  its  best  but  some  little  fleet  of  boats, 
hugging  the  shores  of  a  boundless  sea,  and  never 
venturing,  exploring  the  unmapp'd  —  never,  Co- 
lumbus-like, sailing  out  for  New  Worlds,  and  to 
complete  the  orb's  rondure.  Emernon  writes 
frequently   in  the   atmosphere  of  this   thought, 


and  his  Iwoks  report  one  or  two  things  from  that 
very  ocean  and  air,  and  more  legibly  address'd 
to  our  age  and  American  polity  than  by  any  man 
yet. 

But  I  will  begin  by  scarifying  him  —  thus  prov- 
ing  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  his  deepest 
lessons.  I  will  consider  his  books  from  a  Demo- 
cratic and  western  point  of  view.  I  will  specify 
the  shadows  on  these  sw-ny  expanses.  Some- 
body has  said  of  heroic  character  that  "wher- 
ever the  tallest  peaks  are  present  must  inevitably 
be  deep  chasms  and  valleys."  Mine  be  the  un- 
gracious task  (for  reasons)  of  leaving  unmen- 
tioncd  both  sunny  expanses  and  sky-reaching 
heights,  to  dwell  on  the  bare  spots  and  dark- 


nesses.  I  have  a  theory  that  no  artist  or  work 
of  the  very  first  class  may  be  or  can  be  without 
them. 

First,  then,  these  pages  are  perhaps  too  per- 
fect—  too  concentrated.  (How  good,  for  In- 
stance, is  good  butter,  good  sugar.  Hut  to  l>e 
rating  nothing  but  sugar  and  butter  all  the  time  ! 
even  if  ever  so  good.)  And  though  the  author 
has  much  to  say  of  freedom  and  wildness  and 
simplicity  and  spontaneity,  no  performance  was 
ever  more  based  on  artificial  scholarships  and 
decorums  at  third  or  fourth  removes,  (he  calls  it 
culture,)  and  built  up  from  them.  It  is  always 
a  make,  never  an  unconscious  growth.  It  is  the 
porcelain  figure  or  statuette  of  lion,  or  stag,  or 
Indian  hun'er  —  and  a  very  choice  statuette  too 
— appropriate  for  the  rosewood  or  marble  bracket 
of  parlor  or  library ;  never  the  animal  itself,  or 
the  hunter  himself.  Indeed  who  wants  the  real 
,  animal  or  hunter  ?  What  would  that  do  amid 
;  astral  and  bric-a-brac  and  tapestry,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talking  in  subdued  tones  of  Urowning 
and  Longfellow  and  art  ?  The  least  suspicion  of 
such  actual  bull,  or  Indian,  or  of  Nature  carry- 
ing out  itself,  would  put  all  those  good  people 
\  to  instant  terror  and  flight. 

Emerson,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  most  eminent 
as  poet  or  artist  or  teacher,  though  valuable  in 
all  those.  lie  is  best  as  Critic,  or  Diagnoser. 
Not  passion  or  imagination  or  warp  or  weakness, 
or  any  pronounced  cause  or  specialty,  dominates 
;  him.  Cold  and  bloodless  intellectuality  domi- 
'  nates  him.  (I  know  the  fires,  emotions,  love, 
egotisms,  glow  deep,  perennial,  as  in  all 
New  Englanders  —  but  the  facade  hides  them 
well — they  give  no  sign.)  lie  docs  not  see  or 
take  one  side,  one  presentation  only  or  mainly, 
(as  all  the  poets,  or  most  of  the  fine  writers  any- 
how,)—  he  sees  all  sides.  His  final  influence  is 
to  make  his  students  cease  to  worship  anything 
—  almost  cease  to  believe  in  anything,  outside  of 
themselves.  These  books  will  fill,  and  well  fill, 
certain  stretches  of  life,  certain  stages  of  devel- 
opement  —  are  (like  the  tenets  or  theology  the 
author  of  them  preached  when  a  young  man,) 
unspeakably  serviceable  and  precious  as  a  stage. 
But  in  old  or  nervous  or  solemncst  or  dying 
hours,  when  one  needs  the  impalpably  soothing 
and  vitalizing  influences  of  abysmic  Nature,  or 
its  affinities  in  literature  or  human  society,  and 
the  Soul  resents  the  keenest  mere  intellection, 
they  will  not  be  sought  for. 

For  a  philosopher  Emerson  possesses  a  singu- 
larly dandified  theory  of  Manners.,  He  seems 
to  have  no  notion  at  all  that  manners  are  simply 
the  signs  by  which  the  chemist  or  metallurgist 
knows  his  metals.  To  the  profound  scientist,  all 
metals  are  profound,  as  they  really  are.  The 
little  one,  like  the  conventional  world,  will  make 
much  of  gold  and  silver  only.  Then  to  the  real 
artist  in  humanity,  what  are  call'd  bad  manners 
arc  often  the  most  picturesque  and  significant 
of  all. 
Suppose  these  books  becoming  absorbed,  the 
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permanent  chyle  of  American  general  and  par- 
ticular character —what  a  well-washed  and  gram- 
matical, but  bloodless  and  helpless,  race  we 
should  turn  out  1  No,  no,  dear  friend  {  though 
The  States  want  scholars,  undoubtedly,  and  per- 
haps want  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  use  the 
bath  frequently,  and  never  laugh  loud,  or  talk 
wrong,  they  don't  want  scholars,  or  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  They 
want  good  farmers,  sailors,  mechanics,  clerks, 
citizens  —  perfect  business  and  social  relations  — 
perfect  fathers  and  mothers.  If  we  could  only 
have  these,  or  their  approximations,  plenty  of 
them,  fine  and  large  and  sane  and  generous  and 
patriotic,  they  might  make  their  verbs  disagree 
from  their  nominatives,  and  laugh  like  volleys  of 
musketeers,  if  they  should  please.  Of  course 
these  are  not  all  America  wants,  but  they  are 
first  of  all  to  be  provided  for,  and  on  a  large 
scale.  And,  with  tremendous  errors  and  es- 
capades, this,  substantially,  is  what  The  States 
seem  to  have  an  intuition  of,  and  to  be  mainly 
aiming  at.  The  plan  of  a  select  class,  super- 
refined,  the  plan  of  Old  World  lands  and  litera- 
tures, is  not  so  objectionable  In  itself,  but 
because  it  chokes  the  true  plan  for  us,  and  in- 
deed is  death  to  it.  As  to  such  special  class, 
The  United  States  can  never  produce  any  equal 
to  the  splendid  show,  (far,  far  beyond  compari- 
son or  competition  here,)  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
day.  But  the  production  of  an  immense  and 
distinctive  Commonalty  over  our  vast  and  varied 
area,  West  and  East,  South  and  North,  —  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great,  aggre- 
gated, real  People,  worthy  the  name,  and  made 
of  developed,  heroic  individuals,  both  sexes  —  is 
America's  principal,  perhaps  only,  reason  for 
being.  If  ever  accomplished,  it  will  be  at  least 
as  much,  (I  lately  think,  doubly  as  much,)  the 
result  of  fitting  and  Democratic  Sociologies,  Lit- 
eratures and  Arts  —  if  we  ever  get  them  —  as  of 
our  Democratic  politics. 

At  times  it  has  been  doubtful  to  me  if  Emer- 
son really  knows  or  feels  what  Poetry  is  at  its 
highest,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  or  Homer 
or  Shakspere.  I  sec  he  covertly  or  plainly  likes 
best  superb  verbal  polish,  or  something  old  or 
odd  —  Waller's  ','C-o,  lovely  rose,"  or  Lovelace's 
lines  "To  Lucusta"  —  the  quaint  conceits  of  the 
old  French  bards,  and  the  like.  Of  power  he 
seems  to  have,  a  gentleman's  admiration  —  but  in 
his  inmost  heart  the  grandest  attribute  of  God 
and  Poets  is  always  subordinated  to  the  octavesi 
conceits,  polite  kinks,  and  verbs. 

The  reminiscence  that  years  ago  I  began  like 
most  youngsters  to  have  a  touch  (though  it  came 
late,  and  was  only  on  the  surface)  of  Emerson- 
on-the-brain —  that  I  read  his  writings  reverently, 
and  address'd  him  In  print  as  "  Master,"  and  for 
a  month  or  so  thought  of  him  as  such  —  I  retain 
not  only  with  composure,  but  positive  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  noticed  that  most  young  people  of 
eager  minds  pass  through  this  stage  of  exercise. 

The  best  part  of  Emersonianism  is,  it  breeds 
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!  Rut  it  Its  foot  the  nestling  wild-flower  Ilea) 
All  forest  breaths  below  tike  Incense  rise, 

And  the  shy  birds  around  It  sing  and  (lit. 
So  standeth  he  'mid  men,  supremely  wise, 

Strong,  and  uplifted,  yet  aware  of  all 
That  Nature  hides  from  common  mortal  eyes! 

The  chariest  bloom,  the  moss  most  fair  and  small, 

The  sun-born  Insect  that  with  night  must  fall, 
!  The  majesty  of  days  that  set  and  rise, 
And  that  deep  thought  that  In  the  human  breast 
Molds  htm  for  lifelong  friend  who  knows  and  brings  It  rest. 

Rosb  Tbrrv  Cookb. 


Mr.  Emerson  and  the  "Dial." 


To  speak  of  the  Dial  is  to  recall  one  of  those* 
products  of  the  "transcendental"  epoch  which 

seem  to  those  who  look  back  upon  them  like 

I 

golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

>  Brook  Farm,  the  Dial,  the  active  interest  in  Ger- 
j  man  literature  and  philosophy  and  music,  Theo- 
dore Parker's  preaching,  were  all  signs  then  as 
they  are  traditions  now,  of  the  general  moral 
and  intellectual  revival  to  which  also  the  impetus 
of  the  Anti- Slavery  crusade  and  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  agitation  belongs.  The  Dial,  while  not 
an  organ  of  any  particular  movement,  was  the 
literary  gazette  of  the  "new  spirit,"  and  its  nat- 
ural editor  was  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  serene  gen^ 
ius  and  temperament,  with  his  commanding  and 
poetic  public  discourses,  and  the  dignity,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  his  life,  had  made  him  the 
peculiar  representative  of  "Transcendentalism." 
It  was  his  only  service  as  an  editor,  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  the  labor  was  not  exclusively  his.  It 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  the  editorial  council,  and  in 
the  opening  address  of  "The  editors  to  the 
Reader"  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  modestly  of 
"those  who  have  immediately  acted  in  editing 
the  present  number,"  m  a  tone  which  implies 
that  it  was  wholly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  first  number  of  the  Dial  was  issued  forty 
years  ago  in  July,  1840,  and  it  is  still  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  publication.  (There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  and  if 
Schiller's  Horen  may  have  aimed  as  high  there 
jwere  not  the  same  favoring  circumstances,  so 
that  the  Dial  remains  unique  in  periodical  litera- 
ture.) Its  purpose  was  the  most  various  expres- 
sion of  the  best,  the  most  cultivated,  and  the 
freest  thought  of  the  time,  and  was  addressed  to 
those  only  who  were  able  to  find  "entertain- 
ment "  in  such  literature.  There  were  no  baits 
for  popularity.  In  the  modern  familiar  phrase 
each  number  was  a  symposium  of  the  most  ac- 
complished minds  in  the  country.  But  its  circle 
both  of  contributors  and  of  readers  was  local 
and  small.  The  first  number  was  made  up  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Fuller,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  George  Ripley,  William  H.  Chan- 
ging, John  S.  Dwight,  A.  Bronaon  Alcott,  and 
Dr.  Hedge  —  I  believe,  —  with  passages  from  the 
journal  of  Charles  Chauncey  Emerson,  to  whose 
memory  Dr.  Holmes  paid  so  beautiful  a  tribute 
In  his  Metrical  Essay.  The  poetry  of  the  number 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Cranch,  Miss 
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Fuller,  Mr.  Dwight,  Edward  Emerson,  Henry 
Thoreau,  and  Mrs.  Hooper.  It  was  almost 
wholly  a  "Boston  book,"  but  It  Is  it  pill  of 
our  literature.  Among  its  memorable  (lHllilttl- 
tions  was  Mr.  Emerson's  poem  "Th«  IVtiMein," 
with  Its  line  which  Is  now,  like  Shakespeare's 
famous  lines,  a  universal  expression, 

Me  bullded  better  than  he  knew| 

and  his  exquisite  song, 

Oh,  fair  and  stately  maid  I  ■ 

to  which  may  be  fitly  applied  his  own  words  In 
the  next  number  of  the  Dial  when  speaking  of 
Ellery  Channlng's  poetry,,  that  it  "Is  of  such 
extreme  beauty  that  we  do  not  remember  any- 
thing more  perfect  of  Its  kind.  Had  the  poet 
been  looking  over  a  book  of  Raffaelle's  draw- 
ings, or  perchance  the  villas  and  temples  of  Pal- 
ladio,  with  the  maiden  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed?" 

The  Dial  was  published  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  it  truly  marked  the  transcendental 
time  of  day.  It  is  the  memorial  of  an  intellect- 
ual impulse  which  the   national  life  has  never 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  j,  !88t. 
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How    I   Still  Get    Around   and    Take 
Notes.     (No.   5.) 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1,  '81. — During  my  late  three  or  four 
months'  jaunt  to  Boston  and  through  New  England,  I  spent  such 
good  clays  at  Concord,  and  with  Emerson,  seeing  him  under  such 
propitious  circumstances,  in  the  calm,  peaceful,  but  most  radiant, 
twilight  of  his  old  age  (nothing  in  the  height  of  his  literary  action 
and  expression  so  becoming  and  impressive),  that  I  must  give  a 
few  impromptu  notes  of  it  all.  So  I  devote  this  cluster  entirely  to 
the  man,  to  the  place,  the  past,  and  all  leading  up  to,  and  form- 
ing, that  memorable  and  peculiar  Personality,  now  near  his  80th 
year — as  I  have  just  seen  him  there,  in  his  home,  silent,  sunny, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  family. 

AN    EARLY   AUTUMN   SIDE-BIT. 

Concord,  Afass.,  Sept.  17. — Out  here  on  a  visit — elastic, 
mellow,  Indian-summery  weather.  Came  to-day  from  Boston  (a 
pleasant  ride  of  40  minutes  by  steam,  through  Somerville,  Bel- 
mont, Waltham,  Stony  Brook,  and  other  lively  towns),  convoyed 
by  my  friend  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  to  his  ample  house,  and  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Mrs.  S.  and  their  tine  family.  Am 
writing  this  under  the  shade  of  some  old  hickories  and  elms,  just 
after  4  P.M.,  on  the  porch,  within  stone's  throw  of  the  Concord 
river.  Off  against  me,  across  stream,  on  a  meadow  and  side- 
hill,  hay-makers  are  gathering  and  wagoning-in  probably  their 
second  or  third  crop.  The  spread  of  emerald-green  and  brown, 
the  knolls,  the  score  or  two  of  little  haycocks  clotting  the 
meadow,  the  loacled-up  wagons,  the  patient  horses,  the  slow- 
strong  action  of  the  men  and  pitch-forks — all  in  the  just-waning' 
afternoon,  with  patches  of  yellow  sun-sheen,   mottled    by   lone 
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EMERSON   AS  HE   LOOKS  TO-DAY.  ^i^c^o'gf       u'«o    '    etxj    *  „  u   i  ih    • 

Same  Evening.—  Never  hncl  I  a  better  piece  of  luck  befall  rnc  :      S^g-c^le-      cs>c§:    1^   e      '   J  9  g  «■§•. 
ft  long  and   blessed  evening  with   Emerson,  in  a  way  1  couldn't      o  >>*  *  *  mo-^  M     ij      K^-Stflol  S  °"e  clT 

have  wished   better  or  different.     For  nearly  two  hours  he  has       6  "&-S  ~*  6  2  xjj  o     p  £so^      g-o  -   «  -g.3  g  w^ 

been  placidly  sitting  where   I   could  see  his  face  in  the  best  light       ^.^o^^Ci      J^ccart'Sj  ^C  H  u"° 

near  me.    Mrs.  S.'s  back  parlor  well  fill'i!  with  people,  neighbors,      £  £  £->,  2  j?  "3  T3  «o      e  3  3  *'%  o  *  c  §  "2  «--f  S 

many  fresh  and  charming  faces,  women,  mostly  young.  but  some  5-5  g  S-  >  I  '5  u  cu  .^j  rt-'c  3  »  :  o  EjwJ  jb 
old.  My  friend  A.  B.  Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa  were  there  8  *  5  ■»  1  H  £»  *  ^w^^yS  g  1  3 1  8  E 
early.  A  good  deal  of  talk,  the  subject  Henry  Thoreau-  some  **  **%£$*  c: 'S^-M-gM*1'  I  %  $vu%&$ 
new  glints  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  with  letters  to  and  from  him-  ts-c  °  c  81  '  -  rt  ■§*  uu  **5-e  2  2  » "2  ^-S  P,55-^ 
one  of  the  best  by  Margaret  Fuller,  others  by  Horace  Greeley,  £  %  £  -  -^  3"°  8  g  fc"2  K-3  &  &JS-|  S  .S  2*2  2*5  g 
Chanmng,  etc.- one  from  Thoreau  himself,  most  quaint  and  in-  ™S  rtJ'"-OS  fe  au  ^  rt  £  nS  rt  3-3  >  8>"8  «  K"S^ 
tereslmg.  (No  doubt  I  seemed  very  stupid  to  the  room-full  of  °  Sj  E~  &  j=  SK  g  JJ  g-p  g  rf  e*  8  g  g  B^S^« 
company,  taking  hardly  any  part  in  the  conversation  ;  but  I  had  5  fta'SP;  8  uC£!*-5fcrtrt~>«  m  8  lie  u^ 
'  my  own  pail  to  milk  in.'  as  the  Swiss  proverb  puts  it.)  My  £  3  g  £  0  ^  £■£  >>|  C  gS  J  g  "  *  ^  "g  „*  ghg-g 
seat  and  the  relative  arrangement  were  such  that,  without  being  g  £  v  £*  .2  vp  &£$%■*■*££*%  &  Srt:2&o 
rude  or  anything  of  the  kind,  I  could  just  look  squarely  at  F...  Z,  u  .§  °  U  §5  .§°>  e  „«s "2  J=  uvo  I  «  8  ^8^.su 
which  I  did  a  good  part  of  the  two  hours.  On  entering  he  had  «£  c  fa  -  I-^3  3  §|°  §  ^cS^-*  3  |  8\2-f  * 
spoken  very  briefly,  easily  and  politely  to  several  of  the  company,  £  X*  •*  %  0*~c£f  c  $  "  e2~  $£*  2-asUtTS 
then  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  a  trifle  pushed  back,  and,  though  -t^^oeS5!rtf3c  5  J  « .a5-0  £  ^  <->  J!  o-o«S.y? 
a  listener  and   apparently  an   alert  one.  remained  silent  through      c  g«-  g  §  E  §  &j  *  °  =-b  E  2.3     «  gig      ^"f 

jthe  whole  talk  and  discussion.     A  lady  friend  quietly  took  a  scat      ?  ^5"  2X  2  =i  ^°of  >.rt-o"o      f  -c  ? 
nest  him  to  give  special  attention. 

And  so,  there  Fmerson  sat,  and  I  looking  at  him.  A  good  color 
in  his  face,  eyes  clear,  with  the  well-known  expression  of  sweet  - 

|  ness  and  the  old  clear-peering  aspect  quite  the  same. 

Next  Day.—  Several  hours  at  E.'s  house,   and  dinner  there. 

I  An  old  familiar  house  (he  has  been  in  it  thirty-five  years),  with  the 

I  surroundings  furnishment,   roominess,   and    plain   elegance   and 

jfulness   signifying  democratic    ease,  sufficient  opulence,  and  an 

j  admirable  old-fashioned  simplicity— modern  luxury,  with  its  mere 

;  sumptuousness  and   affectation,  either  touched    lightly  upon,  or 

I  ignored  altogether.  Dinner  the  same.  (It  was  not  my  first  din- 
ner with  Emerson.  In  1857,  and  along  there,  when  he  came  to 
New  York  to  lecture,  we  two  would  dine  together  at  the  As^r  - 
House.  And  some  years  after,  I  living  for  a  while  in  Boston,  we 
would  occasionally  meet  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  American  or 
Parker's.  Before  I  get  through  these  notes  I  will  allude  to  one  of 
o^jhjir^rs^following  a  pretty  vehement  discussion.) 

Of  course  the  best  of  the  present  occasion  (Sunday,  September 
18,  '81)  was  the  sight  of  E.  himself.  As  just  said,  a  healthy  color 
in  the  cheeks  and  good  light  in  the  eyes,  cheery  expression,  and 

just  the  amount  of  talking  that  best  suited,  namely,  a  word  or  —  —  -  - — ■— — — ~-~- — — --  -  — ■  ~E"~r-^zr7~^lTT 
short  phrase  only  where  needed,  and  almost  always  with  a  smile.      '-5  "g  c  J2  Si  «■>  >      °  3  'u  "g  -=  g  «  2  &  £  o  fc  o1--  c  <3 

Besides  Emerson  himself,  Mrs.  E.,  with  their  daughter  Ellen,  the  .^rt.gw>f.£-  ^2^5-g^  «^.|x>  >■£  Z  Sx 
son  Edward  and  his  wife,  with  my  friend  F.  S.  and  Mrs.  S.,  and  |ggi«.E  £  5  ^^  "'"c  5  £  i  w  •-  2  §"3  £  £-£"2 
others,  relatives  and  intimates.  Mrs.  Emerson,  resuming  the  "is'Z^Z^v  d>o^)5i-^E"S  ■*'§  ^~.  «f  <v  m  £ 
subject  of  the  evening  before  (I  sat  next  to  her),  gave  me  further  Su^-cS-0  '"w^.c'^e-e'e  •-&,S3"°'o^ 
and  fuller  information  about  Thoreau,  who  years  ago,  during  Mr.       a.c  u-      rt  ■£      c  c  SI  "J  c  o  7  <u'°o£^'wo*- 

E.'s  absence  in  Europe,  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  family,  by       u-c-c ■'?    -~  u      rtSc2«  £  «  S  S° «    -.£P-fi 

invitation.  ~  & o ■§';:£  8      i2S3-2gg=-^  S^wrt^'a-S® 

But  I  suppose  I  must  glide  lightly  over  these  interiors.     (Some       «  £  -^  o1!  S""°     •a'&'C--  £^r>£^         ^W^-<""c^ 
will  say  I  ought  to  have  skipped  thetn  entirely.)     It  is  certain  that      ^_J-^^-3      $  a  %  %  Hxi  2>  a  °  >     ^  ".«a  ™  .!2 

E.  does  not  like  his  friends  to  make  him  and  his  the  subjects  of  l)3*J"rtT3j=rt  ut32c.5x2£  .^C.rt^ii^ic 
publication-gossip.     I    write  as   I    do   because    I    feel  that  what      ^"S^rt^w     *p3  g  to  9-  „  2  J2  •  -      S?^§S§££ 


I  say  is  justified  not  only  in  itself,  and  my  own  respect  and  love,  u^-g  «.*;  |  J2      c1""5^^-^      ^-o"©^^^!! 

but  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  good  men  and  women,  here  and  j-g.£  g  o«-  ^  hi)°^~^»;b<"      [hS*j>-h^°> 

abroad,  have  a  right  to  know  it,  and  that  it  will  comfort  them  to  .y.^J?  ^  w  ^-g      us=  ^  f"l  .^  'S-3-.*:  o    .'g«-  ".'"s*, 

know  it.     Besides,  why  should  the  finest  critic  of  our  land  con-  Jg'^^'g^J:*"^     ^.^■-°'°cu  °"~  'Z.  w  c?1*-  "  S"  E "  -  £  c  I 

demn  the  last  best  means  and  finish  of  criticism  ?  o-rt-  n  g~  «  p- °  I"  "  c  ,.- <J  o^oo-o^  «w  ^  rt> 

FINALES  OF   LITERATURE.  w^  b<«.£  o  1J---£  E  .2  £  >  £"5""S'J  »A--  cSS"  w-£' 

If  Taine,  the  French  critic,  had  done  no  other  good,  it  would  --o  S^p^  S  -      =«    •  !  °  Si  g  <  N  2-2  SH-^r 

be  enough  that  he  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  first,  last,  and  all-  -  =-£-5^  c  ^'5-^£  eL.j^--"  g  fgH  *      gp-o  S  g :    -  >,"c 

illuminating  point,  with  respect  to  any  grand  production  of  litera-  &  ^  u73  g-2-j—  §  ^  ir  §."0.  ^  y    .•£     S<^  «*«;*-—  rt 

ture,  that  the  only  way  to  finally  understand  it  is  to  minutely  study  q*  f«  -S0^  c  g  §  rt"0  ^  o  .£  t  •£  =  «i  ^  yS?  M°3rt 

the  personality  of  the  one  who  shaped  it — his  origin,  times,  sur-  J  J"  u.<«-^£    .  o  ".  E,--o  o1  «  "5  fco^       |  5"^-5  c1^  '■= 

roiindings,  and  his  actual  fortunes,  life,  and  ways.     All  this  sup-  rt  .c-ij'g  |  >2  JH'-v  i^-.  j^S^g^     ^gtng'C^^gj 

plies  not  only  the  glass  through  which  to  look,  but  is  the  atmos-  "§  c  g  jj^£2-a  ^  ^  <*  v_:'o  ">  ^  "      c  «—<«««.£  a- 

phere.  the  very  light  itself.     Who  can  profoundly  get  at  Byron  or  ^g^a  o'o'C  «^  ^    .  tn'g  ^2  ^J      °'£v^§lcS'bfl' 

Burns  without  such   help?     Would   I   apply  the  rule    to  Shaks-  ^u-w^iJrt</;oo2~°-{=o=~      w.SG^^^ugc1 

pere?     Yes,  unhesitatingly  ;  the  plays  of  the  great  poet  are  not  co^gfcrtg^guSje^^oo^"2     r6,  ^Z  8  &■=  --§1 

only  the  concentration  of  all  that  lambently  played  in  the  best  fan-  ^.S^t^  3<  E  2'=  S  "-flo     WSl::2rt£/</,;| 

cies  of  those  times — not  only  the  gathered  sunsetof  the  stirring  -oli2~'.e:  d.«  £  ^ W  ^  o.ti.3  ?  nj-r;  >?.?„'«?.  .f-1-  rt  **l 
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the  latter  quite  intimately — back  home — in  1834  had  a  call  to 
settle  as  pastor  in  New  Bedford,  but  declined — in  1835  began  lec- 
turing in  Boston  (themes,  Luther,  Milton,  Burke,  Michel  Angelo, 
and  George  Fox)— married  the  present  Mrs.  E.  this  year— ab- 
sorbed Plotinus  and  the  mystics  and  (under  the  influence  of  them, 
but  living  at  the  Old  Manse,  and  in  the  midst  of  New  England 
landscape  and  life),  wrote  and  launched  out  "  Nature"  as  his 
formal  entrance  into  highest  authorship — (with  poor  publishing 
success,  however,  only  about  500  copies  being  sold  or  got  rid  of 
in  twelve  years). 

Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  regular  lecture  field,  and  with 
speeches,  poems,  essays  and  books,  began,  matured,  and  duly 
maintained  for  forty  years,  and  holds  to  this  hour,  and  in  my 
opinion,  fully  deserves,  the  first  literary  and  critical  reputation  in 
America. 

OTHER  CONCORD  NOTATIONS. 

Though  the  evening  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanborn's,  and  the 
memorable  family  dinner  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson's,  have  most 
pleasantly  and  permanently  filled  my  memory,  1  must  not  slight 
other  notations  of  Concord.  I  went  to  the  Old  Manse,  walked 
through  the  ancient  garden,  and  entered  the  rooms.  Here  Emer- 
son wrote  his  principal  poems.  (The  spot,  I  see  as  I  look 
around,  serves  the  understanding  of  them  like  a  frame  does  a 
picture.  The  same  of  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses".)  One  notes  the 
quaintness,  the  unkempt  grass  and  bushes,  the  little  panes  in  the 
windows,  the  low  ceilings,  the  spicy  smell,  the  creepers  embower- 
ing the  light,  a  certain  severity,  precision,  and  melancholy,  even 
a  twist  to  all,  notwithstanding  the  pervading  calmness  and  nor- 
mality of  the  scene.  The  house,  too,  gives  out  the  aroma  of  gen- 
erations of  buried  New  England  Puritanism  and  its  ministers. 

I  went  to  the  Concord  Battle  Ground,  which  is  close  by, scanned 
French's  statue,  "  the  Minute  Man,"  read  Emerson's  poetic  in- 
scription on  the  base,  lingered  a  long  while  on  the  Bridge,  and 
stopL  l>y  the  grave  of  the  unnamed  British  soldiers  buried  there 
the  day  after  the  fight  in  April,  '75. 

Then  riding  on,  (thanks  to  my  friend  Miss  M.  and  her  spirited 
white  ponies,  she  driving  them),  a  half  hour  at  Hawthorne's  and 
Thoreau's  graves.  I  got  out  and  went  up  of  course  on  foot,  and 
stood  a  long  while  and  pondered.  They  lay  close  together  in  a 
pleasant  wooded  spot  well  up  the  Cemetery  Hill,  "  Sleepy  Hollow." 
The  flat  surface  of  the  first  was  densely  covered  by  myrtle,  with  a 
border  of  arbor- vita?,  and  the  other  had  a  brown  head-stone,  mod- 
erately elaborate,  with  inscriptions.  By  Henry's  side  lies  his 
brother  John,  of  whom  much  was  expected,  but  he  died  young. 

Also  to  Walden  Pond,  that  beautifully  embowered  sheet  of  water, 
and  spent  over  an  hour  there.  On  the  spot  in  the  woods  where 
Thoreau  had  his  solitary  house  is  now  quite  a  cairn  of  stones,  to 
mark  the  place  ;  I  too  carried  one  and  deposited  on  the  heap. 
As  we  drove  back,  saw  the  "  School  of  Philosophy,"  but  it  was 
shut  up,  and  I  would  not  have  it  opened  for  me.  Near  by  stopped 
at  the  house  of  W.  T.  Harris,  the  Hegelian,  who  came  out,  and 
we  had  a  pleasant  chat  while  I  sat  in  the  wagon. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  Concord  drives,  and  especially  that 
charming  Sunday  forenoon  one  with  my  friend  Miss  M.>  and  the 
white  ponies.  The  town  deserves  its  name,  has  nothing  stunning 
about  it,  no  mountains,  and  I  should  think  no  malaria — ample  in 
fields,  grass,  grain,  orchards,  shade  trees — comfortable,  roomy, 
opuleut-enough  houses  in  all  directions — but  I  saw  neither  any 
thing  very  ambitious  indeed,  nor  any  low  quarter ;  reminiscences 
of  '76,  the  cemeteries,  sturdy  old  names,  brown  and  mossy  stone 
fences,  lanes  and  linings  and  clumps  of  oaks,  sunny  areas  of  land, 
everywhere  signs  of  thrift,  comfort,  ease — with  the  locomotives 
and  trains  of  the  Fitchburg  road  rolling  and  piercingly  whistling 
every  hour  through  the  whole  scene.  I  dwell  on  it  here  because 
I  couldn't  better  suggest  the  background  atmospheres  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Emerson  cultus  than  by  Concord  town  itself,  its  past 
for  several  generations,  what  it  has  been  our  time,  and  what  it  is 
to-day. 

BOSTON   COMMON — MORE   OF   EMERSON. 

O^Aio-13,  '8i. — I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  Common, 

these  delicious  days  and   nights— every  mid-day  from   11.30  to 
about  1 — and  almost  every  sunset  another  hour.     I  know  all  the 
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in  a  cloak— the  high  cape  almost  concealing 
hit)    feature**.     He    walked,  an   I  havo  said, 
very  modestly  in,  seated  himself  noisolesslj 
by  tho  table,  drew  a  maguzino  towards  him, 
and  leaning  his  head  with  a  kind  of  lubdued 
content  above  it,  seemed  to  read  like  a  man 
who  oould  fold  an  author's  thoughts  up  in  his 
own   with   afteotionate  patience.     He  never 
looked  nround.     There  was  harmonised  quie- 
tude in  his  position.     In  fact,  ho  wore  that  as- 
peot  which  makes  one  of  lively  sympathies  in- 
stinctively say,  u  A  penny  for  your  thought*," 
—  only  there  was  that  about  him  which  repell- 
ed all  idlo  curiosity.     You  felt  there  was  a 
rich  human  sweetness  in  the  silont  oracle  that 
forbade  untimely  interrogation,  but  if  it  were 
to  breatho  spontaneously  could  not  but  "  dis- 
course most  excellent  music."    Kopose  of  man- 
nor  is  not  common  among  us,  and  to  an  observ- 
ant mind  its  rarity  makes  it  very  welcome. 
It  betoken*  inward  resources.     Perhaps  this 
is  why  it  is  doomed  charaotcristio  of  a  gentle- 
man— as  one  whose  position  secures  him  from 
that  eagerness  of  putward  aim  that  marks  the 
demeanour  of  the  vulgar.    There  is  something 
that  whispers  of  faith,  too,  in  repose.     We  are 
apt,  and  with  justice,  to  imagine  that  a  quiet 
conscience,  a  satisfied  affection,  or  a  serene 
trust,  thus  diffuses  calmness  over  tho  pilgrim 
of  life.     I  saw  a  dark  and  lustrous  eye  gleam 
from  under  my  quiet  neighbour's  hat,  and  knew 
thereby  that  hi*  was  not  the  tranquillity  of  a 
I  stagnant  or  indifferent  spirit.     One  day,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  him  acknowledge,  by  a 
slight  inclination,  the  greeting  of  a  friend  of 
mine  as  he  left  tho  reading-room.     I  hastily 
followed,  and  inquired  the  name  of  tho  un- 
known.    It  was  Hawthorne;  and  thus  those 
dreamy  sketches  that  had  charmed  me  in  tho 
annuals  as  they  gracefully  reposed,  like  (iold- 
smith's  memory,   under  the   hawthorn  u  for 
whispering  lovers  made," — became  associated 
with  my  gentle  mystery  of  the  Afchenseutu. — 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer. 

[by  Henry  Theodore  Tuckerman],  London,  1853* 
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By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here,  once,  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe,  long  since,  in  silence  slept; 

Alike,  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps  ; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 


5^3 


On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 
We  place  with  joy  a  votive  stone, 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

0  Thou  who  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free, — 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 


One  of  two  known  surviving  copies  of  the  first  printing  of  this  fa- 
mous hymn.  The  leaflet  was  doubtless  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
choir  which  sang  it  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred"  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  at  the  battleground,  July  4,  1837.  Emerson  him- 
self was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  being  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Plymouth.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  text  was  revised  for  all  later 
printings  —  notably  in  the  second  line  of  the  third  stanza  and  the 
first  line  of  the  fourth. 


V,  76ff.: 


John  Shepard  Keyes  in  Memoirs,  Af  ^^*„tAg-As^^A^riS3A> 
♦•The  only  interruption  to  preparation  for  college  under  the  tutelage  of  Rev.  Bar- 
zillai  Frost  that  I  recall  was  the  Fourth  of  July  dedication  of  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment in  [1837].  This  had  been  standing  some  six  months,  getting  built  after  a 
dozen  years'  fight  over  it  in  the  Town..,.  I  remember  it  well.  It  was  a  very 
hot,  sunny,  July  day.  After  the  noon  salute  and  bell  ringing  the  village  became 
as  quiet  as  of  a  Sunday.  About  three  o'clock  the  procession,  escorted  by  the 
< military  companies,  but  a  straggling  advance,  consisting  mainly  of  the  towns- 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  slowly  along  the  Common  and  passed  up  the 
road  to  the  old  North  Bridge.  There  were  assembled  about  the  Monument  two  or 
three  hundred,  seated  on  the  grass,  who  listened  to  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Frost,  an  or- 
ation by  Samuel  Hoar,  and  then  Mr.  Emerson's  hymn  was  sung  by  all  who  could  Join 
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In  full  chorus.  This  hymn  was  printed  on  slips 
of  paper  about  six  Inches  square  and  plentiful- 
ly supplied  to  the  audience.   I  kept  mine,  and 
notice  the  alterations  Mr.  Emerson  has  since 
made  in  it,  by  comparing  this  with  his  book  of 
poems. • • »M 


MEMORIAL  OF  P.  B.  SANBORN  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Our  Washington  correspondent  has  forwarded  us 
the  following  copy  of  the  memorial  of  F,  B«  San- 
born of  Concord  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  presented  yesterday  by  Mr  Sura-  the  condition  in  which  he  was,  without  hat  or 


rialist;  that  no  person  named  McNair  appeared 
to  arrest  him,  but  that  attached  to  the  said 
precept  was  a  clause  by  which  the  said  McNair 
professed  to  depute  his  authority  to  Silas 
Carlton  and  to  no  other;  and  that  none  of  the 
men  holding  him  were  known  to  your  memorialist, 
or  to  any  of  his  neighbors  then  present,  and 
had  no  badge  of  authority  or  indications  of 
their  being  officers;  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
your  memorialist's  counsel,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  they  refused  to  take  him  back  into  the 
house,  there  to  remain  until  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  could  be  obtained  to  test  their  power 
and  his  rights,  but  continued  to  hold  him  in 


ner: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States; 

Respectfully  represents  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  that  while  he,  as  he  believes, 
has  rightly  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
"Select  Committee"  of  the  Senate,  and  has  de- 
sired in  a  legal  and  a  proper  manner  to  contest 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  of  which  he  has  before 
this  informed  the  Senate,  by  his  memorial  of 
Feb.  16,  1860,  submitted  to  them  on  the  37th  of 
Feb.,  1860,  other  persons  claiming  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  have  unwarrantably 
usurped  power  and  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
acts  and  doings;  that  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
April,  instant,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  he  was  called  to  the  door  of 
his  own  house  by  a  young  man  who  handed  him  a 
fraudulent  letter,  and  that  while  in  the  act  of 
taking  this,  he  was  seized  by  another  man;  that 
to  his  often  repeated  demands  for  the  names  and 
authority  of  these  men,  he  could  get  no  suffi-' 
cient  or  definite  answer,  and  that  in  his  re- 
fusing to  go  with  them  unless  he  could  see  the 
precept  under  which  they  were  acting,  or  know 
its  nature  or  contents,  he  was  held  and  hand- 
cuffed, and  then  without  hat  or  shoes  was 
dragged  by  these  men,  and  three  others  who  had 
been  called  by  a  whistle  from  them,  from  his 
house  into  the  road,  and  there  violently  pushed, 
lifted  and  shoved  to  and  upon  a  carriage  which 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  house;  that  by 
great  efforts  on  his  own  part,  assisted  by 
those  of  his  sister,  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
these  men  from  placing  him  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  alarm  being  given  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  was  soon  surrounded  by  them,  when  on 
the  repeated  demands  of  himself  and  others,  the 
ruffians  finally  gave  their  names  as  Silas  Carl- 
ton,— Freeman,—  Tarlton,— Coolidge  and  Foss, 
and  for  their  authority  read  a  precept  purport- 
ing to  be  directed  to  Dunning  R.  McNair,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  to  be 
signed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.,  com- 
manding the  arrest  and  bringing  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  said  McNair  of  the  body  of  your  memo- 


shoes,  in  the  cold  night  air  and  upon  the  damp 
ground  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts;  and  that 
when  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  issued  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Com- 
monwealth had  been  brought  and  duly  served  on 
them  by  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  County,  they 
refused  to  obey  the  command  and  compelled  the 
officer  to  use  force  and  the  power  of  "posse 
comitatus"  to  take  your  memorialist  out  of 
their  hands  to  the  great  risk  of  his  life  and 
limb,  and  the  serious  injury  of  his  arms  and 
wrists,  which  were  still  manacled;  that  all 
this  was  done  by  the  said  Carlton  and  the  oth- 
ers named  upon  a  precept  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  their  hands  for  more  than  6  weeks,  dur- 
ing nearly  all  which  time  your  memorialist  has 
been  openly  engaged  in  his  usual  avocations, 
and  about  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  freely 
and  without  any  disguise  or  concealment,  and 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  secrecy,  fraud,  violence  and  ruffianism 
used  in  making  the  arrest;  and  that  since  his 
discharge  by  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  for  want  of  authority  in  said 
Carlton  to  make  such  an  arrest  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case,  he  finds  that  said  Carlton 
and  those  employed  by  him  are  men  having  no 
property,  or  responsibility,  holding  no  offi- 
cial position,  and  possessing  no  such  charac- 
ter as  that  they  ought  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  power  or  ar- 
resting and  forcibly  carrying  away  free  citi- 
zens; that  their  manner  of  exercising  it  was 
so  improper,  disgraceful  and  offensive,  that  it 
has  lowered  the  dignity  of  your  precept,  and 
tended  to  impair  the  proper  authority  of  your 
honorable  body  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  party,  sect  or  belief; 
and  further,  that  your  memorialist  conceives 
his  own  right  to  have  been  grievously  outraged, 
and  prays  redress  of  your  honorable  body,  and 
as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
Concord,  April  5th,  I860. 

[Over] 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,. 

County  of  Middlesex,  s_s • 

Concord,  April  6,  I860* 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named 
F.  B,  Sanborn,  and  made  oath  that  the  facts 
contained  in  the  above  memorial  are  true  ac- 
cording to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  seal  notarial  this  sixth 
day  of  April  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty. 

NATHAN  BROOKS,  Notary  Public 


MR.  SANBORN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS.  OWN  ARREST. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Sir:   Some  account  of  the  events  attending 
my  seizure  on  the  night  of  April  3,  having  ap- 
peared in  your  paper,  I  wish  to  furnish  you 
with  a  fuller  and  more  correct  statement,  which 
you  may  use  at  your  discretion.   I  have  al- 
ready published  brief  accounts  in  the  Boston 
papers,  and  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
setting  forth  the  facts.   Here,  perhaps,  I  can 
be  more  detailed  in  what  I  say,  and  writing 
more  at  leisure,  will  try  to  insert  all  the 
important  particulars.   My  previous  position  is 
known  to  your  readers  from  my  memorial  to  the 
Senate,  printed  in  THE  TRIBUNE  of  Feb.  23.   I 
deny  utterly  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  compel 
my  attendance  in  any  such  way  as  they  propose; 
but  when  I  wrote  that  memorial,  I  had  no  con- 
ception that  an  attempt  so  flagitious  would  be 
made  to  enforce  the  tyrannical  mandate  of  the 
Senate.  I  supposed  Mr.  McNair  would  come  in 
person,  would  put  me  under  a  nominal  arrest, 
and  then  wait  and  see  the  question  tried  in 
our  Supreme  Court.   This,  I  had  understood, 
was  his  wish  and  purpose,  though  I  had  had  no 
communication  with  him    Nor  do  I  now  believe 
that  either  he  or  Mr.  Mason,  or  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  knew  of  Carlton's  intentions  or  will 
sanction  his  proceedings.   My  impression  is 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  Marshal's 
office  at  Boston,  to  which  my   kidnappers  and 
some  others  were  partners,  and  that  the  mo- 
tives for  my  seizure  were  two-fold— a  wish  to 
serve  the  despotism  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  to 
divide  among  a  half  dozen  confederates  the  fees 
for  my  arrest  and  transportation  to  Washington. 
My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  these:   The  war- 
rant in  the  ruffians'  hands  bears  date  the  16th 
of  February;   ever  since  which  time  Holbrook 
and  two  or  three  other  men  of  his  kidney,  liv- 
ing here,  have  intimated  that  I  was  to  be 
seized  by  some  persons  in  Boston,  to  whom  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Holbrook  communicated 
all  he  knew  of  my  habits  and  mode  of  life, 


which  he  might  easily  do,  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor, and  passing  my  house  every  day  on  his  way 
to  the  cars,  which  take  him  to  his  Custom- 
House  duties  in  Boston.   On  Friday,  the  16th 
of  March,  the  fellow  Carlton  was  hanging  about 
the  Post-Office,  and  viewing  my  house  and  prem- 
ises, though  then  his  name  was  unknown  to  me  or 
my  neighbors,  and,  as  he  asserts,  to  the  Post- 
master.  On  another  day,  as  I  believe,  the  same 
fellow  was  seen  by  myself,  walking  past  my 
house  and  eyeing  me  and  the  premises,  though  at 
that  time  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  name  or 
business. 

On  the  night  of  the  kidnapping,  there  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the  ruffians  were 
concealed  in  an  old  barn  near  my  house,  and 
that  Holbrook  was  there  with  them.   I  cannot 
vouch  for  this,  and  should  be  sorry  to  do  in- 
justice to  any  man;  but  my  fixed  belief  is  that 
this  last  statement  is  true.  All  these  facts 
go  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  seize  me  at  a  favor- 
able time,  which  they  supposed  they  had  chosen. 
The  fees  for  my  arrest,  if  delivered  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  told  would  have  been  $400  or  $500, 
and  perhaps  much  more;   a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  most  of  my  kidnappers,  who  were  mostly 
bailiffs  and  discharged  policemen,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.   They  may  have  supposed  that  they 
had  authority  to  justify  them,  but  what  I  shall 
now  relate  does  not  look  as  if  they  thought  so« 

They  prowled  about  ray  house  for  more  than  an 
hour,  while  I  was  making  calls  about  the  vil- 
lage, and,  as  I  am  informed,  had  their  carriage 
stationed  in  a  place  where  it  would  not  excite 
attention.   Freeman  came  to  my  door  when  no  one 
was  in  but  Julia  Leary,  my  faithful  domestic, 
who  hearing  a  noise  down  stairs,  went  and  found 
a  man  in  the  entry,  the  door  being  unlocked, 
who  said  he  had  a  letter  for  me,  and  wished  for 
a  situation.   She  offered  to  give  me  the  letter 
when  I  came  in,  but  the  man  told  her  he  must 
see  me,  and  would  call  again.   This  was  before 
I  came  in,  and  I  was  told  of  it,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  my  mind,  except  that  I  supposed 
some  parent  wished  to  see  me  about  a  scholar, 
or  some  poor  person  in  want  of  aid.   A  little 
past  9  o'clock  I  came  in,  and  having  to  ar- 
range my  classes  for  the  several  teachers  in 
my  school,  pulled  off  my  boots  and  sat  down  to 
my  desk  to  write.  Very  soon  I  heard  a  knock, 
and  supposing  that  the  same  person  had  again 
called,  I  went  down  to  the  door,  unlocked  and 
opened  it.  A  small  man,  since  known  to  me  as 
Freeman,  son  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  entered, 
and  gave  me  a  letter,  saying,  "Does  Mr.  Sanborn 
live  here?"   "That  is  my  name,"  said  I,  taking 
the  letter;  "walk  up  stairs,  and  I  will  attend 
to  you,"  or  something  like  that.   The  words 
were  not  fairly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the  gray- 
haired  ruffian,  now  known  to  be  Carlton,  en- 
tered, and  coming  behind  me,  as  I  stood 


hall  turned!  away  from  the  door,  laid  Mb  hand  on  me, 
and  said,  "Mr,  Sanborn,  I arrest  yon*"  "  By  what 
authority."  said  I,  feeing  him,  "  what  1b  your  name  7" 
He  gave  no  name,  hat  mid,  "  we  are  from  the  Mar 
■hal's  office/'  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  think  one  or  j 
two  more  men  appeared  at  the  door  5  and  when  I  called 
for  their  warrant,  one  of  the  party  said,  "  We  hare  a 
warrant.''  "  Show  it  to  me— read  H !"  said  I.  There 
wae  poimfl  demur  at  thie,  but  one  man  said, "  LetbJm  hear 
it.''  By  this  time  my  sicrter  had  brought  a  light  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  what  wae  doing.  By  the 
light,  Freeman,  etanding  at  the  foot  of  the  etaire,  and 
stooping  over  to  catch  the  light,  began  to  read  a  paper 
which,  I  believe,  be  took  from  his  own  pocket.  I 
stooped  over  to  pee  what  H  was,  bat  he  would  not  let 
me  tec  it.  My  sister  came  down  the  stairs  and  spoke 
to  them,  and  then  ran  to  the  door  and  cried  "  murder!" 
I  paid  to  her,  "No,  don't  cry  that,  hot  run  to  Col. 
Whiting's,  and  tell  him  I  air  in  the  bands  of  men  who 
will  not  give  their  names  or  show  me  their  warrant." 
Freeman  began  to  read  again,  bat  had  got  only  through 
a  few  lines,  when  Carlton,  hearing  my  sistsr  still  shout- 
ing on  the  piaiza,  drew  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his 
pocket,  and  put  them  on  my  wrists,  I  remonstrating 
and  resisting  as  I  could.  Here  the  reading  stopped, 
and  I  knew  neither  the  names  nor  authority 
of  the  ruffians.  I  think  the  name  of  the  Senate 
was  not  mentioned  as  yet,  and  it  was  less 
than  two  minutes  from  my  fiM  opening  the 
door  to  the  putting  on  of  the  handcuffs.  I  then  said, 
"  I  will  never  go  with  you  in  this  condition  if  I  can 
help  it."  A  whistle  was  given,  and  I  was  dragged  out 
by  four,  and,  as  I  think,  five  men.  My  sister  hid  gone 
to  rouse  the  neighbors,  and  I  was  alone  in  their  hands. 
As  eoon  as  I  saw  their  carriage  in  »he  street,  as  they 
dragged  me  down  the  etcne  steps,  I  cried  "  Murder !" 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  which  never  sounded  so  loud  to 
me  before.  1  think  I  wae  heard  a  mile.  I  waa  bare- 
headed, and  in  thin  'slippers  and  cotton  stockings.  I 
asked  to  have  my  hat  and  boots  brought  down. 
•'  No,"  said  some  one;  "  we  will  give  you  a  hat  and 
boots.  Come  along."  His  about  forty  feet  from  my 
hou«e  to  the  road,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have 
made  much  resistance  till  they  tried  to  lift  me  into  the 
carriage.  My  bands  were  fast,  but  with  my  feet  I 
braced  myself  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  held 
them  back  till  that  gave  way.  Then  I  caught  my  left 
foot  on  the  other  fide  of  the  carriage  door,  and  that 
gave  way;  but  still  they  could  not  get  me  is.  I  think 
it  was  then  that  my  sister  came  back  and  seized  Coolidge 
by  Lis  beard.  He  dropped  me  and  tamed  upon  her, 
but  did  not  strike  her.  They  lifted  me  again  and  were 
about  to  put  me  in,  when  my  sister  caught  the  whip 
and  struck  the  horses,  who  jumped  forward,  and  left 
me  aid  my  kidnappers  behind.  They  brought  me  on 
iigain,  un-J  again  my  sister  whipped  up  the  horses. 
The  driver  (Foi-s)  came  at  her  as  if  to  strike  her,  but 
did  not.  She  threw  back  the  whip,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, catching    up    a  strip  of  wood,  returned  to  the 
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horses. 

Just  then,  as  I  believe,  my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis K.  Bigclow,  a  blacksmith,  came  running  up  and 
Mi?ed  my  handcuffs.     He  was  dragged  about  by  the 
three  men  who  then  had  me  in  their  power,  but  kept, 
his  bold.    They  tried  »xain  to  put  me  in  the  earrings, 
but  flgfiiu  they  failed,  and   I  was  pushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stieet,  without  my  slipper*,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  scuffle.    Mr.  George  Whittemore,  my  assist- 
ant teacher,  now  ran  up,   and  soon  other  neighbors  ap. 
peared,  both  men  and  women,  amongt  hem  Col.  Whit-  | 
ing,  who  is  an  old  k«  nth-man,  upward  of  70,  and   Mi™ 
Ann  Whiting,  his  daughter.    The    Colonel   beat  Tb<7 
horses  with  his  cane,  and  Miss  Whiting  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  which   she    refused  to    leave,  although  the 
driver  canght  her  by  the  throat  and  tried  to  drag  her 
out.    Hip  neighbors  now  collected  fast,  and  my  kid- 
nappe!  s  eoon  saw  they  could  do  no  more  toward  their 
original  plan  of  taking  me  away  unbeknown.    I  kept 
culling  or  them  to  give  their  names  read  their  warrant, 
hut  it  was  not  till    some    thirty  or  forty  had  collected 
about  them  and  compelled   them  to  lead  it,  that  the 
same  Freeman  took  a  paper  from  his  own  posket,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  read  it.    I  waa  not  allowed  to 
examine  it,  nor  did  I  we  any  signatures  nor  setls  so  as 
to  identify  them.     It  purported  to  be  an    order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  my  arrest,  direcledtoMcNair, 
ths  Setgeant-at-Arms     Annexed  was  a  olauee  bearing 
even  date  with  the  order  (Feb.  1G,  1800),  purporting  to 
be  signed  by   McNair,  and  empowering  Silas  Carlton 
to  act  ns  his  deputy.     "Which    of  you  is  Carlton?" 
said  I;  but  ncne  would    answer.     At  last   the  gmy- 
headed  ruffian  at  my   right  shoulder  avowed  that  he 
was  the  man.    Freeman   had  already  given  bin  name, 
and  about  this  time,  which  was  full  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  first  appearance,  Coolidge  and  Tarlton  gave  their 
names. 

Soon  after,  among  the  crowd  of  neighbors,  frieuds, 
and  pupils,  appeared  my  counsel,  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Keyes,  who  demanded  to  see  the  warrant  and  to  have 
it  read  again.  This  was  refused,  l>ut  he  was  allowed 
to  fee  the  clause  iu  which  Carlton's  name  appeared. 
He  propesed  instantly  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
afked  them  to  take  me  iuto  the  house  and  guard  me 
there  till  one  could  be  taken  out.  They  refused,  and 
kept  me  still  in  the  street  in  my  thin  stockings.  S  >me 
one  had  put  Mr.  Bigelow'e  hat  on  my  bead,  and  others 
now  brought  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  1  tiied  to  put 
on,  without  success.  My  boots  were  brought,  and  I 
succeeded  in  drawing  them  on  with  my  manacled 
bands.  About  this  time  appeared  my  neighbor,  the 
Ilou.  Nathan  Brtoks,  a  white-haired  gentleman  of 
more  than  seventy;  Mr.  K.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  George 
Ileywood,  the  Town  Clerk;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ball, 
Chan  man  of  the  Selectmen,  with  other  well-known 
citizens,  old  and  young.  Mr.  Brooks  pat  his  baud  on 
one  of  the  ruffians,  who  threw  it  off',  crying  "Take 
care  what  you  do !"  "  I  warn  you  to  take  care  what 
you  do,"  replied  my  venerable  friend.    Mr.  Emerson 
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to  look  badly  for  tbe  ruffians.  The  bells  were  ringing, 
the  people  rushing  np  faster  and  faster,  and  it  wan  de- 
clared that  no  officer  of  the  Senate  was  present. 
Threats  of  violence  were  made,  and  I  felt  one  of  my 
guard  tremble  violently  as  he  held  my  arm. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Mr.  Keyes  had  applied  to  Judge 
Hoar,  who  lives  but  about  thirty  rods  from  me,  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.    This  was  instautly  granted, 
an  J  an  officer  sent  for  to  serve  it.    This  was  Mr.  John 
B.  Moore,  h  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  a 
tall,  stout,  and  resolute  townsman  of  mine.    He  soon 
.arrived,  and  read  his  writ.    Carlton  listened,  but  re- 
fused to  give  mo  op,  saying  be  mn*t  have  a  ropy,  and 
that  be  would  himself  take  me  be  fore  the  Court.  •«  No,'» 
raid  Sheriff  Moore,  "  I  thai!  take  him  there."    When 
tbe  writ  was  read,  the  crowd  cheered,  and  now  they 
began  to  grow  dangerous  to  tbe  kidnappers.    I  urged] 
them  to  spare  Freeman,  especially,  and  not  to  aboeev 
any;  but,  at  tbe  lame  time,  I  turned  on  Carlton,  and) 
paid,  "  You  miserable  gray-haired  scoundrel,  take  otf 
these  irons."    Coolidge  and  Tarlton  still  held  my  arms. 
Then  tho  Sheriff,  throwing  himself  back,  cried,  "I 
command  all  good  citizens  here  assembled,  in  tho  noma 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  assist  me  in  serving  this  pre- 
cept."   He  laid  hi*  hands  on  Carlton,  and  in  a  tnomont 
he  was  forced  away  from  my  shoulder,  and  carried  a 
rod  or  two  by  the  crowd.    Others  fell  upon  Coolidge 
and  Tailtcn,  who  still  held  me,  and  I  was  for  some) 
seconds  in  danger  of  having  my  wrists  broken;  bat  I 
toon  saw  one  of  them  down  in  tho  gutter,  and  Free- 
man, a  li.tle  way  beyond  him,  in  the  same  plight,  whUo 
I  was  free,   except  my  hands.    I  went  back  to  my 
house;  Mr.  K eyes  brought  Carlton's  key  anda unlocked) 
the  handcuffs,  and  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

lint  the  crowd,  which  now  numbered  iJOO  or  300,  in- 
cloning  most  of  toe  people  of  the  village,  punned  the> 
ruffians  as  they  drove  toff  their  shattered  carriage  to* 
ward  Lexington,  and  could  hardly  be  rdstrained  from 
killing  them.  They  waited  for  a  while  at  the  Middle- 
sex llutel,  and  then  drove  out  of  town,  fallowed  by 
runny  of  the  people.  This  was  about  10J  o'clock. 
Soon  after  I  swore  a  complaint  against  them,  before) 
Justice  Ball,  and  Sheriff  Moore  was  sent  to  arast 
them,  but  when  he  reached  Lexington  abont  midnight,, 
they  bad  just  gone.  The  next  day  he  arrested  them  lav 
Boston. 


~In7n^ownhoo«e  I  was  Burroundedby  friend*,. who* 
asked,  '*  Where  will  you  sltep  tonight  1"  a  question 
in  which  Sheiiff  Moore  joined,  for  I  was  bis  prisoner. 
1  said,  "  H  some  one  will  lend  me  a  pistol,  I  will  sleep 
here;  I  have  no  arms  in  th*  house."  This  was  true; 
and  it  is  also  true  tbat  I  bave  never  owned  a  pistol,  of 
other  weapon,  more  Bangerons  than  a  ja  jkknlfe.  Last 
October,  when  The  N.  Y.  Herald  was  spreading  all 
sorts  rf  absurd  falsehoods  about  myBelf  aad  other!,  my 
brother,  alarmed  for  my  safety  in  a  Inuse  with  two 
women,  and  no  weapons,  boi rowed  a  revolver,  and 
brought  it  to  me.    Respecting  the  fears  of  my  slater 
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and  tl.«  domestic,  I  kept  it  in  tbe  house,  or  abont  my 
person,  till  March  28,  when,  happening  to  see  the) 
owner,  I  returned  it,  and  do  not  now  possess  any 
weapon.  My  family  hue  usually  consisted  of  but 
three  persons,  and,  for  several  reasons,  my  doors  have) 
usually  been  locked  at  night;  but  it  is  not  true  that  I 
have  avoided  going  to  tbe  dooT  when  at  home.  My 
stater  wished  mo  to  do  so,  but  I  had  no  fears  of  such 
an  outrage  as  has  really  happened,  and  disregarded  her 
wishes. 

]  think  my  escape  from  whatever  fate  these  ruffians' 
meunt  for  me,  is  owing  to  her  quick  wit  and  courage. 
But  for  ber  I  s'iduld  have  been  thrust  into  the  carriage, 
then,  perhaps,  into  a  revenue  cutter,  and  conveyed  to 
Washington  or  Virginia  by  sea.  I  hope  before  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Jury  to  find  out  more  fully  the  plans  of 
Carlton,  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 

I  was  persuaded  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  friend's 
house,  half  a  mile  off,  and  one  of  our  town  magistrates 
lent  me  a  pistol,  which  I  cocked  and  laid  by  my  bed- 
Bide  ;  but  I  have  since  slept  every  night  at  home,  and 
mean  to  do  so  for  the  future,  when  I  am  in  Con  M>rd. 
Nor  do  I  apprehend  a  renewal  of  this  outrage,  or  that 
tbe  Senate  will  insist  on  its  usurped  power. 

To  rny  neighbors  and  townsmen  generally  I  owe  my 
thai  ke,  for  their  sympathy  and  assistance?  and  to  all 
my  fiiends  elsewhere  who  bave  aided  or  offered  to  aid 
me.  One  casualty  connected  with  the  affair  I  pro- 
foundly lament;  the  death  of  Mr.  Hosmer.  He  was  a 
good  fiictd  of  mine,  and  would  have  died,  I  doubt  not, 
in  my  defence.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
cite me*t,  and  lies  at  the  door  of  Carlton  and  his  fellow 
conspirators.  He  was  far  from  wealthy,  though  aa 
ingenious  mechanic;  and  hia  widow  and  children  will 
miie*  his  industrious  care  fbr  their  support  and  comfort, 
while  they  mourn  the  less  of  a  basband  and  father. 
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Springfield  Republican,  Mar,  5,  1876: 

The  types  seem  very  unwilling  to  render 
Miss  May  Alcott,  the  younger  sister  of 
Miss  Alcott  the  novelist,  her  proper  share 
of  renown.  Half  the  time  her  name  is 
printed  "Mary,"  and  again,  as  in  my  letter 
last  week,  the  first  name  is  omitted  and 
her  existence  is  confounded  with  that  of 
her  literary  sister,  who  neither  draws  nor 
paints.   Miss  May  Alcott,  as  perhaps  I  have 
said  before,  takes  her  mother's  maiden 
name  of  May  for  a  Christian  name,  and, 
though  she  sometimes  writes  in  a  lively 
manner,  is  chiefly  known  as  an  artist.  For 
the  last  year  or  two  she  has  devoted  her- 
self very  much  to  copying  Turner's  pictures 
—the  small  ones  and  the  large— and  many  of 
her  copies  have  been  sold  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  where  an  original  Turner  was 
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almost  never  seen.   The  children  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  New  England  literature  and  phil- 
osophy seem  to  take  to  art,  either  theoreti- 
cally as  critics,  or  practically  as  painters. 
Mr  Longfellow's  son  paints  pictures,  and  so 
does  Mr  Alcott*s  daughter.  Mr  Charles  Norton, 
son  of  the  Cambridge  Professor  Norton,  is  an 
accomplished  art  critic,  as  well  as  man  of 
letters.   And  now  we  hear  that  Mr  D.  A.  Was- 
son*s  son,  a  youth  of  19,  who  has  been  study- 
ing art  in  Germany,  is  a  very  promising  paint- 
er* Mr  Wasson  himself  is  about  leaving  Ger- 
many, and  expects  to  be  in  Boston  sometime  in 
May.   He  will,  probably,  publish  in  this  coun- 
try and,  perhaps,  also  in  England,  his  book  on 
the  early  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  has  worked  upon  for  years.   He 
will  furnish  a  paper  on  "Church  and  State  in 
Germany"  for  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  association,  in  May. 

[1874] 
THE  GLASGOW  RECTORSHIP. 


EXCITING  CANVASS  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS— COLORS 
AND  SONGS  OF  THE  RIVAL  PACTIONS — MR. 
EMERSON  BADLY  ABUSED  BY  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

When  a  rector  has  to  be  elected  to  a  Scotch 
university,  the  students  prepare  for  exciting 
times.   They  organize  themselves  into  clubs, 
wear  caps  and  distinguishing  colors,  deliver 
stirring  harrangues,  chant  party  songs,  and  for 
the  time  being  suppress  all  traces  of  grave  and 
studious  behavior.   Prom  the  reports  in  the 
Scotch  papers  of  the  recent  rectorial  contest 
in  Glasgow,  it  is  to  be  inferred  the  occasion 
was  one  of  wonted  interest  and  excitement,  and 
although  the  electioneering  quibs  are  declared 
to  have  been  unusually  poor  and  pointless,  the 
fun  was  fast  and  furious  in  an  old-time  degree. 
The  conservatives  wore  blue  caps,  and  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  Disraeli;  the  liberals, 
or  "Coal-Hole  club,"  supported  the  claims  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  and  chapeaux  of  a  red  color,  and 
the  Independent  club,  who  sdected  as  their  can- 
didate Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wore  orange  and 
black  in  their  head-dress.   The  canvass  began 
in  earnest  on  the  3d  instant,  on  which  day  the 
party  leaders  harangued  the  students  within  the 
bounds  of  the  university  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  several  candidates  before  excited 
and  noisy  audiences.   The  conservative  orator 
denounced  Mr.  Emerson  as  "a  bad  imitation  of 
the  heathen  divinity  Pan,"  and  asked  his  hear- 
ers not  to  disturb  that  great  satyr's  medita- 
tions in  the  woods,  but  allow  him  to  sit  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  forest  primeval, 
piping  on  his  rustic  instrument.  Another 
speaker  of  the  same  party  thought  Mr.  Emerson 
"a  sort  of  old  man  of  the  woods,  bearing  a 


a  close  resemblance  to  the  missing  link,"  and 
as  for  Mr.  Forster— "member  of  a  defunct  and 

discredited  governmentl" "he  had  no  talents 

to  abuse."  The  speech-making  in  the  Indepen- 
dent club  is  reported  to  have  been  relatively 
moderate  and  dignified,  albeit  one  orator  took 
occasion  "to  say  with  sadness  that  both  his 
liberal  and  conservative  fellow-students  were 
unscrupulous  liars."  All  the  eloquence  the 
independent  speakers  could  command  was  employ- 
ed  to  hold  Mr.  Emerson  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world  as  a  Plato,  a  Goethe,  "a  spiri- 
tual king  and  Over-Soul;"  while  Disraeli  was 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  "the  last  remnant 
of  the  genius  of  the  Jews."   The  party  chants, 
like  the  squibs,  are  said  to  have  been  below 
the  average  in  this  election,  which  a  perusal 
of  the  productions  in  question  makes  to  appear 
very  likely.   The  conservatives  printed  their 
"Song  of  Victory"  in  blue  ink,  and  sang  it  to 
the  tune  of  "The  March  to  Georgia."  The  last 
two  verses  will  do  for  specimens:  — 

Down  with  the  "savage"  Ralph,  boys, 
And  sour  his  "oversoul"; 

0,  keep  him  in  his  woods,  boys, 
With  'possums  to  condole; 
He  ne'er  shall  be  our  Rector,  while 

Atlantic  billows  roll, 
As  we  go  marching  to  Victory! 
Chorus— Hurrah,  etc. 

Shout  for  Dizzy,  true,  boys, 

And  make  the  welkin  ring; 
Wave,  wave  your  bonnets  blue,  boys, 

As  Dizzy  in  we  bring, 
And  he  a  second  time  will  rule: 

We'll  hail  him  as  our  King, 
As  we  go  marching  to  victoryl 
Chorus— Hurrah ,    etc. 

The  rallying  song  of  Mr.  Forster's  friends, 
printed  in  blood-red  characters,  and  entitled 
"The  March  of  the  Liberals,"  marched  along  in 
this  lame  and  limping  stylet- 
Pour  out  the  Rhine  wine— let  it  flow 

For  Forster's  name  and  glory; 
Till  Forster  thrash  his  wily  foe, 

Who's  nothing  but  a  turncoat  Tory. 
For  with  Forster  we'll  win,  and  we'll 
break  their  line, 
And  we'll  drink  his  health  in  the  good 
Rhine  wine; 

In  a  deep,  deep  draught,  4c. 

Pour  out  the  Rhine  wine  till  each  hand 

Hath  a  glass  and  plenty  in  itl 
The  toast  shall  be  "Our  Fatherland — 

Snub  Dizzyl— and  let  Forster  win  itl" 
For  an  offering  meet  at  a  statesman's 
shrine 

Is  the  Rector's  name  and  our  good  Rhine 
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wine; 

Our  deep,  deep  draught,  Ac. 

Mr.  Emerson's  supporters  published  a  paper 
called  The  University  Independent,  and  sang 
their  song--"The  Song  of  the  Emersonians"-- to 
the  air  of  "The  Soldiers'  Chorus"  in  "Faust." 
It  ran  as  follows:  — 

Down  I  down  with  drivelling  "Dizzy 1"  downl 

Honor  the  hero  of  true  renownl 

Sweetness  and  light  and  a  freeman's  right, 

Emerson's  name  and  Emerson's  fame 

With  victory  crown! 

For  that  jubilant  faith  of  his  spirit  bold 
In  the  sweet  Oversoul  it  is  his  to  sing, 
For  that  glory  he  shares  with  the  sages  old, 
We  will  halt  not  nor  swerve,  but  strain 

every  nerve 
To  make  him  our  king! 

Chorus—Down  down  with  drivelling  "Dizzy! "-- 

down  J 
Honor  the  hero  of  true  renown. 
Sweetness  and  light  and  a  freeman's 

right, 
Emerson's  name,  and  Emerson's  fame 
With  victory  crownl 

Surely,  0  surely  'tis  time  to  break 
Our  ancient  shame  for  the  great  man's  sake! 
Blarney  and  Ben!— neither  gods  nor  men 
Could  suffer  again,  could  suffer  again 
Blarney  and  Benl 

Shall  we  a  second  time  choose  that  Jew  of 

the  Jews 
To  appease  the  Powers  and  please  some 

brainless  Blues? 
Shall  we  barter  our  rights  to  please  the 

powers? 
Shall  we  barter  our  rights,  shall  we  barter 

our  rights 
For  halls  and  towers? 

Chorus—  No!  down,  4c. 

Barter  our  rights!  with  the  great  man  there 
Willing  to  honor  the  Rector's  chair? 
What  wiser  man  since  the  world  began? 
What  sweeter  light  has  broken  the  night 
Of  the  age's  despair? 

Are  our  souls  to  be  sold  for  Government  gold? 
And  our  hunger  appeased  by  stones  and  lime? 
They  that  crave  uncontrolled  the  stores  to 

unfold 
Of  the  soul  of  a  sage  and  the  bright  old  age 
Of  our  hero  sublime? 

Chorus— No!  down,  4c. 

0  bid  him  come!   the  divine  one,  come 
Hither  o'er  seas  from  his  sylvan  home! 
Welcome  the  wisdom  of  world-old  woods! 
V/elcome  the  voice  of  those  sacred,  remote, 


Wild  solitudes! 

Bid  the  brotherhood  bright  of  one  blood  to 

thrill 
Both  the  nations,  and  make  of  them  one  heart 

and  will! 
Bring  the  year  men  may  walk  in  the  sole 

light  and  fear 
Of  the  spirit  of  man  the  divine  long  year, 
The  republican  year. 

Chorus — Down!  down,  &c. 

Freedom  where  fettering  custom  binds, 
Light  where  the  passion  of  party  blinds^ 
Sweetness  where  mutual  hatreds  flame, 
Lo!  we  proclaim  in  Emerson's  name 
Glory  for  shame! 

And  the  shame-faced  may  swear  and  tear  their 
hair; 

And  when  Emerson  comes  and  his  race  they  be- 
hold, 

With  their  devils  cast  out,  in  their  right 
minds,  there 

They  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  and 
weep 

For  their  sins  manifold. 

Chorus— Down!  down,  &c. 

It  is  very  noticeable  from  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches,  songs  and  squibs  that  Disraeli  and 
Emerson  were  regarded  as  the  true  contestants, 
and  when  Mr.  Forster  withdrew  his  name  his 
friends  united  with  the  independents  in  support 
of  Mr.  Emerson.   The  union  of  the  two  parties 
was  too  feeble,  however,  to  defeat  the  tories, 
especially  when  a  prime  minister,  with  his  pow- 
er of  government  patronage,  was  their  candi- 
date, and  the  Emersonians  were  therefore  de- 
feated by  a  majority  in  all  the  four  nations 
in  which  the  students  are  classed.   These  na- 
tions are  (l)  Glottians,  comprising  students 
from  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew;  {z) 
Transf orthana,  including  natives  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands;  (3)  Londoniana,  comprising 
students  from  Edinburgh,  the  Lothians  and  for- 
eign countries;  and  (4)  Rothesiana,  which  in- 
cludes students  from  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  the  British  colonies.   But 
there  are  few  men  living,  if  any  at  all,  not 
natives  of  Britain  who  could  have  polled  so 
many  as  500  votes  against  700  cast  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. 


[1874] 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  EMERSON. 

The  University  Independent,  edited  by  Glas- 
gow students,  improves  the  occasion  to  put 
forth  the  following  pagan  manifesto: 

Emerson  has  consented  to  stand,  and  since  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  return  should 
be  as  unanimous  as  was  that  of  Carlyle  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  we  venture  to  anticipate  an  objection 
which  we  know  may  possibly  exist  in  one  or  two 
minds—though  only,  we  know,  in  one  or  two. 
"Emerson,"  some  say,  "is  not  at  all  orthodox." 
We  are  ready  to  admit  it;  nay,  to  go  much  far- 
ther, and  say  that  he  is  extremely  heterodox. 
But  what  of  that?  We  are  not  to  banish  Plato, 
surely,  because  he  is  not  orthodox;  or  excom- 
municate Spinoza  from  our  university  because 
he  was  a  heretic;  or  write  the  name  of  Hume, 
the  greatest  philosophical  thinker  that  Scot- 
land has  produced,  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  Glasgow  University  because  we  cannot  agree 
with  his  results.   In  fact,  were  we  not  al- 
lowed to  feed  our  minds  on  any  but  orthodox 
fare,  we  much  fear  that  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  spiritual  depopulation  of  our  university. 
Begin  with  Homer.   Dear  mej   quite  at  variance 
with  all  our  standards.   Or,  let  us  ask,  how 
did  Lucretius~an  absolute  infidel,  a  declared 
materialist— ever  make  his  way  into  the  human- 
ity class-room?  Horace,  too,  nullius  addictus 
.jurare  in  verba  magistri.  We  must  make  short 
work  of  a  man  who  so  contumaciously  declines 
creed  subscription.   And  so  on,  till  we  shud- 
der to  think  with  what  classics  we  would  be 
left*   "The  divine  Blair,"  we  suppose.   Possi- 
bly excellent  Thomas  Boston's  "Fourfold  State." 
Perhaps,  too,  the  "Shorter  Catechism,"  for  the 
sake  of  our  metaphysics  and  morals,  together 
with  Dr.  Watts,  as  a  manual  for  our  Professor 
of  English  Literature. 


New  York  Times.  Feb.  14,  1875,  p.  5: 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  AND  THE  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY, 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Independent  club  for  the  office  of  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  club:  — 

CONCORD,  5th  January,  1875. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Stirling:-^!  cannot  forgive  my- 
self for  my  tardiness  in  telling  you  how  deep- 
ly I  have  felt  your  interest  and  care  in  my  be- 
half at  Glasgow... •   Yet  I  was,  and  am,  deeply 
sensible  of  your  heroic  generosity  in  the  care 
of  my  interest  in  the  late  election.   I  could 
never,  from  the  first  to  the  last  act  in  the 
affair,  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  brave 
nomination  of  the  independents  would  succeed, 
and  could  hardly  trust  the  truth  of  the  tele- 
grams which  at  last  brought  me  so  dignified  a 
result  as  500  voters  in  our  behalf.   I  count 
that  vote  as  quite  the  fairest  laurel  that  has 
ever  fallen  on  me,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deep- 
ly grateful  to  my  young  friends  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  yourself,  who  have  been  their 
counsellor,  and  my  too  partial  advocate.   Of 


course  such  an  approach  to  success  gave  me  live- 
ly thoughts  of  what  could  have  been  attempted, 
and  at  least  approached  in  meeting  and  dealing 
with  the  University,  if  my  friends  had  succeed- 
ed; but  I  hope  the  stimulus  they  have  given  me 
will  not  be  wholly  lost.   Probably  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  these  500  young  men,  and  thus  they 
show  us  that  our  recorded  thoughts  give  the 
means  of  reaching  those  who  think  with  us  in 
other  countries,  and  make  closer  alliances 
sometimes  than  life-long  neighborhood.   To  be 
sure  the  truth  is  hackneyed,  but  it  never  came 
to  me  in  so  palpable  a  form.   It  is  easy  to  me 
to  gather  from  your  letters,  and  from  those  of 
Mr.  Herkless,  and  from  the  printed  papers,  how 
generously  you  have  espoused  and  aided  my  cham- 
pions, and  it  only  adds  one  more  to  the  many 
deep  debts  which  I  owe  to  you.   I  never  lose 
the  hope  that  you  will  come  to  us  at  no  distant 
day  and  be  our  king  in  philosophy. 
With  affectionate  regards, 

R.  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling,  LL.D. 


From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^ 
July  16,  1862: 

1837*   David  Henry  Thoreau  died  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  6  May,  1862,  aged  44  years.   He  was  son 
of  John  and  Cynthia  (Dunbar)  Thoreau,  and  was 
born  in  Concord  12  July,  1817.   His  father,  who 
was  a  pencil  maker,  son  of  John  and  Jeannie 
(Burns)  Thoreau  was  born  in  Boston.   His  grand- 
father came  from  St.  Hellier,  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  and  was  of  French  origin.  A.  Burns 
left  property  in  Sterling,  Scotland,  to  his 
wife,  and  said  Jeannie  Burns,  and  said  it  was 
worth  attending  to,  but  the  papers  to  obtain 
it,  though  three  attempts  were  made,  never 
reached  Scotland.   This  was  about  fifty  years 
ago.   His  grandfather  had  a  brother  Philip,  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey.   He  was  a  cooper,  but 
business  was  dull  and  he  shipped  as  a  sailor 
on  board  a  vessel  in  which  John  Adams  went  to 
France  in  the  American  Revolution.   He  came  to 
this  country  about  1773.  After  the  termination 
of  the  war  he  went  into  business  at  No.  45 
Long  wharf,  Boston,  in  a  very  small  way  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Phillips  under  the  firm  of 
Thoreau  4  Phillips.   He  accumulated  a  large 
property  and  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died  of  consumption  about  one  year  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  patrolling 
the  streets  of  Boston  in  a  heavy  rain  in  the 
night  when  a  Catholic  riot  was  expected,  about 
1801.   His  first  wife  died  not  long  before  he 
did,  and  he  married  a  Miss  Kettle,  of  Concord, 
sometimes  spelled  Kettell,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  Mr.  Thoreau' s  mother  was  daughter 
of  Asa  and  Mary  (Jones)  Dunbar,  and  was  born 
in  Eeene,  N.  H.    Her  mother  belonged  to  the 
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Jones  family  of  Weston.   Her  father,  Rev,  Asa 
Dunbar  (H.  U.  1767)  was  a  minister  in  Salem, 
and  afterwards  a  lawyer  in  Keene,  an  eminent 
mason,  died  22  June,  1787,  aged  42  years,  and 
was  buried  with  masonic  honors.   Young  Thoreau 
was  fitted  for  college  at  Concord  Academy  by 
Phineas  Allen  (H.  U.  1825).  While  in  college 
he  kept  school  six  weeks  in  Canton,  and  boarded 
with  Orestes  A.  Brownson.   They  studied  the 
German  Reader  together  very  industriously,  and 
talked  philosophy  till  eleven  o'clock,  nights. 
Thoreau  became  sick  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  school.   This  was  in  his  Junio:  'rear.  Af- 
ter graduating  he  taught  the  public  school  a 
few  weeks,  then  a  private  school  in  Concord  two 
or  three  years.   Not  long  afterwards,  he  spent 
six  months  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
William  Emerson  (H.  U.  1818)  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York.   For  two  years  at  one  time  and  one 
year  at  another,  he  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (H.  U.  182l)  in  Concord. 
With  the  exception  of  the  six  months  at  Staten 
Island,  he  resided  constantly  in  Concord,  lead- 
ing chiefly  an  agricultural  and  literary  life; 
supporting  himself  by  his  own  hands,  being  a 
pencil  maker,  often  employed  as  a  painter,  sur- 
veyor, and  carpenter.   Nearly  every  year  he 
made  an  excursion  on  foot  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
other  places.   For  two  years  and  two  months 
continuously  he  lived  by  himself  in  a  small 
house  or  hut  of  his  own  building,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Concord  village.   He  was 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  two 
remarkable  books,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,"  published  in  1849,  and 
"Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  published  in 
1854.   These  books  have  never  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, but  are  well  known  to  the  best  read- 
ers, and  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
an  important  class  of  earnest  and  contemplative 
persons.   He  led  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  sub- 
ordinating all  other  pursuits  and  so-called  du- 
ties to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  his  own 
estimate  of  duty.   He  was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and 
direct  dealing,  never  disconcerted,  and  not  to 
be  beat  by  any  inducement  from  his  own  course. 
He  had  a  penetrating  insight  into  men  with  whom 
he  conversed,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  or 
used  by  any  party,  and  did  not  conceal  his  dis- 
gust at  any  duplicity*  As  he  was  incapable  of  any 
the  least  dishonesty  or  [un]truth,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  hide,  and  kept  his  haughty  independence 
to  the  end.   He  was  never  married. 


interest  from  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
man  whose  earthly  life  was  ended,  and  from  the 
weight  and  worth  of  the  tributary  words  so  fit- 
ly, so  tenderly  spoken  there  by  friendly  and 
illustrious  lips.   As  that  fading  image  of 
pathetic  clay,  strewn  with  wild  flowers  and 
forest  sprigs,  lay  awaiting  interment,  thoughts 
of  its  former  occupant  seemed  blent  with  all 
the  local  landscapes.   And  though  the  church- 
bell— after  the  affecting  old  custom— tolled 
the  forty-four  years  he  had  numbered,  we  could 
not  deem  that  hue  was  dead  whose  ideas  and  sen- 
timents were  so  vividly  alive  in  our  souls. 

Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  the 
minister.   A  brief  ode,  written  for  the  purpose 
by  William  Ellery  Channing,  was  plaintively 
sung.   Mr.  Emerson  read  an  address  of  consider- 
able length,  marked  by  all  his  felicity  of  con- 
ception and  diction—an  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  salient  and  subtle  traits  of  his  friendfc 
genius~a  high  strain  of  sanative  thoughts, 
full  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness,  chastened  by 
the  gentle  sorrow  of  the  hour.   Referring  to 
the  Alpine  flower  adelweiss .  or  noble  purity, 
which  the  young  Switzers  sometimes  lose  their 
lives  in  plucking  from  its  perilous  heights, 
Mr.  Emerson  said,  "Could  we  pierce  to  where  he 
is  we  should  see  him  wearing  profuse  chaplets 
of  it;  for  it  belonged  to  him.   Where  there  is 
knowledge,  where  there  is  virtue,  where  there 
is  beauty,  where  there  is  progress,  there  is 
now  his  home." 

Mr.  Alcot  read  some  very  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ser- 
vice closed  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds.  A  long  procession  was  then  formed  to 
follow  the  body  to  the  grave.   The  hands  of 
friends  reverently  lowered  it  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  on  the  pleasant  hillside  of  his 
native  village,  whose  prospects  will  long  wait 
to  unfurl  themselves  to  another  observer  so 
competent  to  discriminate  their  features,  and 
so  attuned  to  their  moods.   And  now  that  it  is 
too  late  for  any  further  boon  amidst  his  darl- 
ing haunts  below, 

There  will  yet  his  mother  yield 
A  pillow  in  her  greenest  field, 
Nor  the  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THOREAU,  which  took  place  in 
Concord  yesterday,  drawing  together  a  large 
company  of  his  townspeople,  with  some  votive 
pilgrims  from  parts  beyond,  was  an  occasion 
more  impressive  and  memorable,  by  much,  than  is 
the  wont  of  such  scenes.   It  derived  uncommon 


Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

Died  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  6  May,  Henry  D 
Thoreau,  aged  44  years. 

The  premature  death  of  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  many  friends  who  had  set 
no  limit  to  their  confidence  in  his  power  and 
future  performance.  He  is  knovm  to  the  public 
as  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books,  "A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  published 
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in  1849,  and  "Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods," 
published  in  1854.   These  books  have  never  had 
a  wide  circulation,  but  are  well  known  to  the 
best  readers,  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  an  important  class  of  earnest  and 
contemplative  persons. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord,  in  1817;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1837.   Re- 
sisting the  example  of  his  companions,  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  he  declined  entering  either 
of  the  learned  professions,  and  for  a  long  time 
pursued  his  studies  as  his  genius  led  him,  with- 
out apparent  method.   But  being  a  good  mathema- 


least  dishonesty  or  untruth,  he  had  nothing  to 
hide,  and  kept  his  haughty  independence  to  the 
end.   And  when  we  now  look  back  at  the  soli- 
tude of  his  erect  and  spotless  person,  we  la- 
ment that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  for  all 
men  to  know  him. 

[--Ralph  Waldo  Emerson] 


DEATH  OF  A  WELL  KNOWN  WRITER.— Mr  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  a  well  known  writer,  and  a  most 
eccentric  man,  died  at  Concord  yesterday  of 


was  about  35. 


consumption.   He  was  a  disciple  of  Ralph  Wal- 
tician  and  with  an  early  and  controlling  love  of   do  Eraerson,  and  was  toought  [thought]  to 
nature,  he  afterwards  came  by  imperceptible  steps  possess  genius  of  a  certain  stamp.   His  age 
into  active  employment  as  a  land-surveyor,— 
whose  art  he  had  first  learned  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  private  questions,— a  profession 
which  gave  him  lucrative  work,  and  not  too  much 
of  it,  and  in  the  running  of  town  lines  and  the 
boundaries  of  farms  and  woodlands,  carried  him 
precisely  where  he  wished  to  go,  to  the  homes 
of  new  plants,  and  of  swamp  and  forest  birds, 
as  well  as  to  wild  landscape,  and  Indian  relics. 
A  man  of  simple  tastes,  hardy  habits,  and  of 
preternatural  powers  of  observation,  he  became  a 
patient  and  successful  student  of  nature  in  every 
aspect,  and  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and 


From  The  Concord  Freeman,  Concord 
Mass.,  Friday,  July  18,  1884: 

SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Alcott  continues  to  im- 
prove, he  eats  and  sleeps  well,  his  memory  is 
good,  and  he  rides  out  occasionally,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  will  attend  any  of  the 
sessions  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  as  his 
family  fear  that  the  excitement  would  have  an 

^on  him,  and  extracts  from 


injurious  effec 
with  the  habits  of  plants  and  animals,  which  made  hU    earlier  diarie;  will  be  read.   Miss  Emma 
him  known  and  valued  by  naturalists.   He  gathered  Lazarus  will  read  a  short  poem  introductory  to 
a  private  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  and  has   thQ  lectures  on  Emerson.  There  is  some  doubt, 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  records  of 
his  varied  experiments  and  observations,  which 
are  much  more  than  scientific  value.   His  latest 
studies  were  in  forest  trees,  the  succession  of 
forest  growths,  and  the  annual  increment  of 


now,  whether  the  expected  papers  on  Emerson  by 
Mr.  Moozander  of  India  and  Walter  Whitman  will 
be  presented,  but  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  M.  de  Poyen  Bellisle,  Prof.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Holland  of  New  Orleans,  Prof.  Harris,  John 


wood.   He  knew  the  literature  of  natural  history,  Fiske,  Thomas  Davidson,  John  Albee,  Julian  Haw- 

from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  down  to  the  English  thorne,  Dr.  Bartol,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Peabody, 

writers  on  his  favorite  departments.  Mrs#  Cheney,  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Prof.  Cooke 

But  his  study  as  a  naturalist,  which  went  on  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expectations  of 

increasing,  and  had  no  vacations,  was  less  re-  the  managers>  who  have  invited  them  to  read, 
markable  than  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
strength  of  his  character.   He  was  a  man  of  ~  ,  ==r=^_^-=j=r i  :  !■  ■===  es= 

stoic  temperament,  highly  intellectual,  of  a 
perfect  probity,  full  of  practical  skill,  an 
expert  woodsman  and  boatman,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  tools,  a  good  planter  and  cultivator, 
when  he  saw  fit  to  plant,  but  without  any  taste 
for  luxury,  without  the  least  ambition  to  be 
rich,  or  to  be  popular,  and  almost  without  sym- 
pathy in  any  of  the  common  motives  of  men  around 
him.   He  led  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  subordi- 
nating all  other  pursuits  and  so-called  duties 
to  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  his  own  esti- 
mate of  duty.   He  was  a  man  of  firm  mind  and  di- 
rect dealing,  never  disconcerted,  and  not  to  be 
bent  by  any  inducement  from  his  own  course.   He 
had  a  penetrating  insight  into  men  with  whom  he 
conversed,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  or  used  by 
any  party,  and  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at 
any  duplicity.   As  he  was  incapable  of  any  the 


From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Sat.,  Sept.  2,  1826, 
page  2: 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution.   The  speaking 
for  the  above  prizes  commenced  on  Thursday,  in 
the  Meeting  House,  at  l/2  past  10  o'clock  and 
closed  at  12  o'clock,  when  the  following  were 
awarded:  — 

A  First  Prize  of  $15, to  SETH  SWEETSER,  of 

Newburyport,  a  Senior,  and  to  CHARLES  CHAUNCY 
EMERSON,  of  Boston,  a  Junior. 

A  Second  Prize  of  $10, to  CHARLES  ANDREWS 

FARLEY,  of  Boston,  a  Senior;   to  GEORGE  A. 
MEREDITH,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  a  Senior,  and  to 
THOMAS  BAYLEY  FOX,  of  Dorchester,  a  Junior, 

From  the  Yeoman1 s  Gazette.  Con- 
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cord,  Sat.,  Aug.  30,  1828,  p«  3: 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. This  Society  held  its  anni- 
versary meeting  at  Harvard  University  on  Thurs- 
day last....   The  following  gentlemen  were  elec- 
ted Honorary  Members; — Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  FURNESS 
of  Philadelphia;  GRENVILLE  MELLEN,  Esq.  of 
Portland;  Mr.  CHAS.  SPRAGUE  of  Boston;  and  Mr. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  of  Cambridge. 

The  Oration  was  delivered  by  JONATHAN  PORTER, 
Esq.  of  Medf ord,  on  the  "Causes  of  the  decline 
of  Nations;"   the  Poem  on  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Age"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  FREDERIC  H.  HEDGE  of 
Cambridge,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause. 

From  the  Yeoman1 s  Gazette,  Con- 
cord, Sat.,  Sept.  30,  1826,  p.  2: 

A  WORTHY  DEED. With  great  pleasure  we  notice 

the  liberality  of  our  townsmen,  in  the  recent 
erection  of  a  handsome  Monument  to  the  memory  of 
their  late  pastor,  Rev.  WILLIAM  EMERSON;  it  is 
formed  of  pure  white  marble,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription (which  we  give  below)  commemorative  of 
his  excellence  as  a  christian  minister,  and  his 
patriotic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
"those  times  which  tried  men's  souls."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  copy  of  the  inscription: 

Erected  by  this  town 
In  memory  of  their  Pastor, 

Rev.  WILLIAM    EMERSON, 

Who  died  at  Rutland,  (Vermont,)  1776, 
Aged  33, 
On  his  return  from  the  American  Army, 
Of  which  he  was  a  Chaplain. 
Enthusiastic,  eloquent, 
Affectionate,  and  pious, 


cord,  1835,  p.  261: 

"A  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1817. 
It  is  58  feet  long,  53  wide,  and  30  feet  posts, 
with  a  projection  of  34  by  8  feet  and  a  spire. 
David  Reed,  Michael  Crosby,  John  Merriam, 
Joshua  Page,  and  Simeon  Blodget,  were  the  build- 
ing committee;  and  Joshua  Page  and  Levi  Wilson, 
the  builders.   Cost  estimated  at  $6,101.   The 
lower  floor  has  56  pews,  and  the  gallery  16, 
which  were  sold  for  $7,110.50,  after  reserving 
one  for  the  minister.   It  was  dedicated  July  8, 
1817...." 


From  Hearth  and  Home>  jan.  16,  1875: 

MISS  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 
The  author  of  "Little  Women,"  "An  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Girl,"  and  "Little  Men"  needs  but  few 
words  of  introduction  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  or  read.   Her  genial  nature 
shines  through  her  admirable  pictures  of  New 
England  home  life,  many  scenes  of  which  depict 
some  of  her  own  life  experiences.   Her  books 
are  intensely  American  in  character  and  senti- 
ment, yet,  in  all  probability,  they  have  won  as 
many  readers  in  England  as  they  have  in  her  own 
country.   Miss  Alcott  is  a  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  author,  A. Bronson  Alcott,  and  her  life 
has  been  passed  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  circle  of  writers  and  thinkers  who 
have  given  the  old  town  of  Concord  a  peculiar 
literary  charm.   She  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  in  1832,  but  has  resided  since  early 
childhood  in  Massachusetts,  the  Alcott  family 
having  latterly  passed  their  summers  in  Concord 
and  their  winters  in  Boston.   Although  her 
fame  as  a  writer  has  been  the  growth  of  com- 
paratively few  years,  she  began  her  career 
quite  early  in  life.   She  wrote  fairy  tales 
He  loved  his  family,  his  people,  his  God,  for  Boston  publications  while  yet  in  her  teens, 


And  his  Country: 
And  to  this  last  he  yielded 
The  cheerful  sacrifice 
Of  his  life. 


From  the  Yeoman's  Gazette,  Concord, 
July  15,  1826,  p.  3: 

PEW  FOR   SALE, 
IN  Concord  Meeting-house, --pleasantly  situated 
on  the  lower  floor— No.  43,  enquire  of 

JOHN  THOREAU. 
Concord.  July  15,  1826. 

[Reprinted  July  22,  29,  Aug  5,  12,  19,  26, 
Sept.  2,  9,  16,  23.] 


From  Lemuel  Shattuck,  A  History  of 
the  Town  of  Concord,  Boston  &  Con- 


and  her  first  volume,  "Flower  Fables,"  was 
printed  as  early  as  1855.   She  continued  writ- 
ing newspaper  stories,  chiefly  for  Boston  week- 
lies but  these  productions  are  for  the  most 
part  forgotten,  although  a  few  of  them  have 
been  reprinted  in  some  of  her  later  volumes. 
The  first  work  from  her  pen  which  attracted 
general  attention  was  her  "Hospital  Sketches." 
These  sketches  were  originally  letters  writ- 
ten to  her  mother  and  sisters  from  the  hospi- 
tals at  Washington  and  her  sick-room  in  that 
city  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  she  became 
one  of  the  noble  band  of  volunteer  nurses  who 
went  out  from  the  North  to  take  care  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.   Her  exertions  in 
the  hospitals  brought  on  a  fever,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  she  was  long  recovering,  if,  in- 
deed, she  may  be  said  to  have  ever  fully  re- 
gained her  health.   During  her  convalescence 
she  revised  her  letters  and  they  were  printed 
in  the  Boston  Commonwealth.   They  became  at 
once  very  poptilar,  and  were  afterwards  printed 
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in  book-form  under  the  more  extended  title  of 
"Hospital  Sketches  and  Camp  and  Fireside  Stor- 
ies*" Miss  Alcott  was  now  sought  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines,  and  in 
1863-4  several  stories  appeared  from  her  pen.  In 
1865  her  first  novel,  "Moods,"  was  published.  It 
was  intended  to  embody  the  author's  idea  of  love 
and  marriage,  but  do  so  imperfectly,  and  failed 
to  take  the  position  in  literature  her  talents 
justified,  and  which  her  subsequent  works  have 
naturally  assumed.   Miss  Alcott  has  twice  visi- 
ted Europe,  once  in  1866  and  again  in  1870,  and 
her  return  was  in  each  case  followed  by  seasons 
of  great  activity.   It  was  on  her  return  from  her 
first  visit  to  Europe,  in  1867,  that  she  began 
"Little  Women,"  the  story  from  which  her  greatest 
fame  has  been  derived,  but  before  she  completed 
the  first  volume  her  overtaxed  strength  gave  out 
and  she  again  became  an  invalid.   It  was  from 
the  effects  of  this  attack  of  illness  that  she 
sought  rest  and  recreation  in  her  second  visit 
to  Europe,  which  she  undertook  in  company  with 
her  artist  sister,  Miss  May  Alcott,  and  a  Boston 
lady  friend.   "Little  Women"  appeared  in  the  in- 
terim between  her  first  and  second  visits  abroad, 
and  was  followed  by  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and 
"Little  Men,"   each  of  which  awakened  fresh  in- 
terest and  extended  her  reputation.   In  later 
years  she  has  written  "My  Boys,"  &c,  "Shawl- 
Straps,"  and  "Cupid  and  Chow-Chow; "  these  three 
books  forming  successive  volumes  of  the  "Aunt 
Jo's  Scrap-Bag"  series.   Her  other  printed  books 
are  "Proverb  Stories,"  one  of  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions, and  "Work,  a  Story  of  Experience." 
Some  idea  of  Miss  Alcott's  popularity  in  her  own 
country  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  up 
to  the  present  time  her  American  publishers  have 
sold  no  less  than  104,000  of  "Little  Women," 
55,000  of  "The  Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  and  51,000 
of  "Little  Men."   In  England  there  has  also  been 
a  very  large  sale  for  her  works,  which  have  suc- 


the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and  are 
full  of  the  buoyant,  free,  hopeful  New  Eng- 
land spirit,  beyond  constraint  and  above  vul- 
garity, which  makes  them  so  fascinating," 


From  the  N.  Y,  Graphic,  Sept,  25, 
1875: 


BOSTON  LITERARY  MATTERS, 


"EIGHT  COUSINS"— MR.  ALCOTT'S  LATEST THE 

STORY  OF  HER  LITERARY  SUCCESS THE  "FLAM- 
ING DECAMERON" — -ORIGIN  OF  LONGFELLOW'S 
"HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE." 

Boston,  September  22.—  In  a  few  days  hence 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  will  have  ready  a  new 
book  by  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott,  entitled  "Eight 
Cousins,"  a  story,  of  course,  for  children  and 
for  all  older  people  who  have  young  hearts.  As 
many  readers  already  know,  the  story  has  been 
appearing  for  the  last  twelve  months  in  St. 
Nicholas ,  where  it  has  attracted  wide  notice, 

I  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  analysis  of 
this  charming  story,  for  as  everybody  reads 
whatever  comes  from  Miss  Alcott's  pen,  so  ev- 
erybody might, perhaps,  be  tempted  to  find 
fault  if  I  were  to  unveil  the  good  things 
which  are  said  and  done  by  the  young  people 
who  dwell  beneath  the  two  bright  covers  of  the 
book. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  "Eight  Cousins"  adds 
another  to  that  admirable  series  of  domestic 
histories  which  has  won  fame  for  the  author  and 
made  thousands  of  homes  brighter  and  better.  In 
this  story  Miss  Alcott  convinces  us  again  that 
she  has  lost  none  of  those  powers  which  made 
all  of  her  former  writings  so  attractive.   She 
is  still  the  same  pleasing,  winning,  and  for- 


cible artist  of  home  scenes  and  doings  as  ever 
cessively  appeared  either  in  authorized  editions,  *ef°re;  she  may  still  count  a  legion  of  admir- 
or  through  other  channels  in  the  shape  of  cheap    ers>  and  she  sti    has  the  ful"  confidence  of 


publications. 

Of  Miss  Alcott's  personal  traits  it  has  truth- 
fully been  written:  "Few  women  more  intensely 
American  than  Miss  Alcott  can  be  found.   The 
daughter  of  a  New  England  transcendentalist,  Mr. 
Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  and  descended  on  her 


the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  question  has  often  been  put.   Why  is  it 
that  Miss  Alcott  has  such  a  hold  on  the  pub- 
lic?  Some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  while  yet  un- 
known beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  her  own 
friends,  she  experienced,  like  many  another 


mother's  side  from  the  Mays,  Sewalls,  and  Ctuincys  y°unS  lady  wel1  trained  *■**    educated,  the 


of  Boston,  she  is  by  birth  and  training  a  Pro- 
testant of  Protestants,  an  enthusiast  for  free- 
dom, nature,  and  the  ideal  life.   Her  humor,  her 
tastes,  her  aspirations,  her  piety  are  all  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  her  style  and  her  opinions,  which 


cacoethes  scribendi— the  desire  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  amusement  or  the  instruction  of 
the  vast  public,  whichever  it  might  prove. 

She  ventured  one  day  to  step  into  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening 


her  books  sufficiently  exhibit.   It  is  this  which  Gazette  with  a  small  package  neatly  tied  up. 


makes  their  charm;  for  though  she  writes,  it  is 
rather  for  what  she  says  than  for  her  manner  of 


This  package  contained  her  first  manuscript 
story.   The  editor  read  it,  admired  it,  and 


saying  it  that  the  world  reads  her  novels.   'Lit-  Published  it,  and  the  author  received  for  its 


tie  Women'  is  a  natural  picture  of  life  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts,  in  which  her  own  family  and 
friends  appear  under  a  slight  disguise.   In  'An 
Old-Fashioned  Girl'  the  same  method  is  pursued; 


publication  her  first  literary  compensation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  whose  end 
may  not  be,  we  all  hope,  for  many  years  to 
come.   She  continued  to  write  essays,  sketches, 
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and  stories,  which  were  received  and  published 
by  other  journals  of  tj   day. 

Her  fame  may  be  said  to  have  been  established, 
however,  on  the  day  when  "Little  Women"  was  giv- 
en to  the  world.   She  had  previously  printed 
her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  fell  dead  from  the  press.   They  had  in 
them  every  element  of  popularity,  goodness,  and 
success.   But  the  author  was  only  a  school-mis- 
tress, with  limited  reputation,  and  like  most 
school-mistresses,  her  works  as  such  were  better 
known  than  herself. 

Everybody  knows  how,  when  Miss  Alcott  pre- 
sented the  manuscript  of  "Little  Women"  to  a  for- 
mer publisher  in  this  city,  it  was  returned  to 
her  with  the  fatherly  admonition  that  she  had 
better  stick  to  her  school-teaching  and  give  up 
authorship.   This  puppet  prophecy  of  the  Dick- 
ens worshipper,  worded  somewhat  indefinitely,  to 
be  sure,  reads  a  little  strange  nowadays,  and 
will  read  still  more  so,  I  fear,  when  he  who  gave 
it  utterance  shall  have  been  laid  to  rest  with 
the  other  great  lights  of  English  literature. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Alcott  is  a  woman  of  the  ir- 
repressible sort.   You  can  grieve   her  heart  but 
you  cannot  kill  her  energy.   She  believed  that 
"Little  Women"  was  as  readable  as  thousands  of 
other  books  that  had  been  published,  but  she  did 
not  think  that  it  was  perfect  in  its  way,  or 
would  yield  much  more  than  the  cost  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

On  a  lucky  date  she  carried  the  manuscript  to 
Roberts  Brothers,  who,  after  having  read  a  few 
pages  of  it,  determined  at  once  to  put  it  into 
print.   Into  print  it  went;   it  was  published, 
and  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  she  received 
her  first  check. 

All  the  world  knows  what  a  perfect  success  it 
proved.   It  was  sold  in  every  State  of  the  Union; 
it  was  devoured  almost  by  old  and  young.   I 
found  a  copy  of  it  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  log  cabins  of  Colorado,  and  when  I  in- 
quired how  it  ever  came  there  I  was  told  that  the 
colporteur  had  left  it  there  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  read  by  the  whole  family,  and 
then  be  sent  to  other  cabins  in  the  Territory. 
Like  the  great  bright  sun  over  our  heads,  it  was 
taking  its  way  westward  from  house  to  house 
bringing  good  cheer  and  comfort,  and  making 
homes  happier  and  hearts  lighter  as  it  passed 
along. 

And  then  came  the  "Old -Fashioned  Girl"  and 
"Little  Men"  and  "Work,"  which,  with  "Little 
Women,"  are  without  doubt  four  of  the  most  popu- 
lar works  of  the  time,  their  combined  sale  in 
the  United  States  alone  having  already  exceeded 
two  hundred  thousand  copies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  sales  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland. 

"Eight  Cousins"  is  the  latest  and  in  many  res- 
pects the  best  book  that  the  author  has  written. 
I  shall  not  prophesy  how  large  will  be  its  sale. 


In  June,  1871,  38,000  copies  of  "Little  Men" 
were  sold.   So  far  more  copies  of  "An  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Girl"  have  been  disposed  of  than  of  any 
of  her  other  works.   Of  course  then,  it  has 
proved  the  most  popular. 

If  I  repeat  the  question,  Why  is  it  that 
these  books  are  so  sought  after?   I  can  find  no 
answer  unless  it  be  in  the  assertion  that  they 
are  so  brimful  of  homely  simplicity,  of  domes- 
tic affection,  of  Christian  charity,  and  all 
the  kindred  graces  that  make  one  heart  dear  to 
another.   Her  boys  and  girls  are  the  boys  and 
girls  which  figure  around  our  own  firesides. 
They  are  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sort, 
and  we  like  them  because  they  are  so  much  what 
we  used  to  be,  what  our  children  are  now,  and 
what  children  will  always  be,  if  we  can  all 
have  our  own  way  in  bringing  them  up. 

And  yet  if  you  were  to  ask  Miss  Alcott  which 
of  her  books  she  thinks  of  the  most  highly  she 
would  say  "Hospital  Sketches."   It  was  her  idol, 
in  a  literary  sense,  when  she  first  saw  it  be- 
tween covers;   it  is  her  idol  to-day.   It  is  a 
mystery  to  her  why  this  book  sells  so  slowly, 
and  why  her  other  books,  which  she  thinks  lit- 
tle of,  sell  so  rapidly.   "Why  is  it  that  peo- 
ple like  my  books?"  she  has  often  asked.   She 
has  as  yet  found  no  answer  more  substantial 
than  that  expressed  in  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  she  is  constantly  receiving  from  mothers 
everywhere— "because  they  are  so  good."  And 
such  generous  approval  as  this  is  enough  to 
cheer  any  writer's  heart. 

Miss  Alcott  has  received  from  her  writings 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  already;  and 
if  the  days  were  longer  she  could  double  this 
sum  in  a  very  short  time. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune; 

A  RARE  FLIGHT  OF  IMAGINATION. 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  CORRECTS  SOME  ROMANTIC  FAN- 
CIES CONCERNING  HIS  FATHER'S  FAMILY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:   My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  let- 
ter in  a  Cincinnati  paper,  signed  "Gleaner," 
and  purporting  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the 
romantic  fortunes  of  the  Hawthorne  family.   The 
history  begins  with  the  information  that  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  began  his  career  by  jilting 
Miss  Sophia  Peabody,  and  marrying  her  sister, 
whose  name  is  kindly  withheld,  but  who  must  be 
either  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  or  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody;   and  it  concludes  with  an  announce- 
ment, which  I  confess  took  me  by  surprise, 
that  the  author  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  and 
"The  Marble  Faun"  is  strongly  suspected  of 
having  died  the  death  of  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
In  comparison  with  statements  so  romantic  as 
those,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  letter, 
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although  instinct  with  the  loftiest  flights  of 
imagination,  must  necessarily  appear  tame. 
The  fortunes  of  "Una/*  "Julian"  and  "Rose"  are 
detailed  at  some  length,  and  very  depbrable 
fortunes  they  appear  to  be;  though,  luckily 
for  the  persons  named,  none  of  them  were  in 
the  least  aware,  until  the  publication  of 
"Gleaner's"  letter,  that  any  one  of  the  exper- 
iences therein  recorded  had  ever  befallen  them. 
It  would  afford  me  high  gratification  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  address  of  "Gleaner," 
whom  I  venture  to  believe,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  her  lucubration,  to  be  a  woman;  and 
meanwhile  I  trust  that  the  newspaper  which  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  publishing  what  she 
writes  will  have  liberality  enough  to  recom- 
pense her  according  to  her  deserts.   A  truly 
creative  genius  is  a  rare  and  very  precious 
thing,  and  its  creations  should  not  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  work  of  the  mere  base  collec- 
tor of  facts.  "Gleaner,"  moreover,  seems  to  have 
struck  out  for  herself  a  strictly  original  path 
in  fiction;   unlike  less  powerful  romancers, 
she  names  her  dramatis  personae  after  living  or 
lately  deceased,  men  and  women;  and  by  dint  of 
picturing  these  persons  with  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  situations  as  widely  as  possible  at 
variance  with  what  actually  belongs  to  them, 
she  is  able  to  produce  effects  as  piquant  as 
they  are  novel.   By  this  device,  too,  she  can 
fill  out  the  meagre  and  imperfect  outlines  of 
real  history  with  those  graceful  details  which, 
when  we  read  them,  we  feel  to  be  as  true  in  art 
as  they  are  unveracious  in  reality.  When,  for 
example,  she  completes  the  known  character  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  by  telling  us  that  he  was  a 
flirt  and  a  drunkard,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
these  traits  were  all  that  were  wanting  to  bring 
that  character  within  the  bounds  of  artistic 
symmetry;  and  when  she  gives  us  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Lathrop  was  a  constant  guest  at  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  house  during  the  latter's  consulship 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  he  at  that  time  engaged 
himself  to  Miss  Una  Hawthorne,  we  are  fain  to 
acknowledge  that  so,  and  not  otherwise,  it 
ought  to  have  been;  and  that  although  Mr.  Lath- 
rop, at  the  period  indicated,  was  barely  two 
years  of  age,  and  resided  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
while  the  lady  in  question  had  just  entered  her 
tenth  year,  these  circumstances  were  rather 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 

I  must  not,  however,  allow  the  fascination 
with  which  the  works  of  this  remarkable  author- 
ess inspire  me  to  betray  me  into  appropriating 
more  of  your  valuable  space;   but  I  could  not 
refrain  from  offering  up  this  slight  tribute  to 
her  talents.   I  have  done  something  in  the 
story-telling  line  myself;  and,  like  other  au- 
thors, have  occasionally  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing incidents,  more  or  less  disguised,  from 
passages  of  real  life.   But  professional  jeal- 
ousy shall  not  prevent  me  from  confessing  that 


"Gleaner,"  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  her, 
is  incapable  of  descending  to  any  such  exped- 
ients.  Her  invention  is  absolute;   it  pays 
toll  to  no  conceivable  realities  past,  present 
or  to  come.   There  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
the  letter  at  present  under  consideration  which 
could  be  twisted,  even  by  the  most  cross- 
grained  critic,  into  the  remotest  likeness  to 
anything  that  has  existed  or  occurred.   Surely 
a  writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  need  covet 
no  other  praise;   grammar,  orthography  and 
style  are  inferior  matters,  over  which  prac- 
tice may  ultimately  enable  her  to  gain  a  mas- 
tery.  All  she  has  to  fear  is  the  malicious 
envy  and  detraction  of  those  less  highly  gift- 
ed than  herself;  but  let  her  persevere  as  she 
has  begun,  and  I  have  faith  enough  in  human 
nature  to  believe  that  she  will  sooner  or  la- 
ter win  the  recognition  and  the  reward  which 
are  her  due.   I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Hastings  Lodge,  Hastings ,  England ,  June  17, 
1879. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Boston,  June  21.— 

There  be  scoffers  who  have  considered  the 
State  of  Connecticut  as  more  anxious  for  gain 
than  for  glory,  but  the  town  of  Wolcott  has 
proved  itself  an  exception.   It  is  soon  to 
have  published  a  history,  containing  sketches 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have 
been  born  there.   One  of  these  sketches,  that 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  written  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  has  just  come  into  my  hands  in  proof 
sheets.   It  is  brief  but  comprehensive.  Mr. 
Alcott  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Massa- 
chusetts, and  especially  with  Concord,  that 
it  seldom  occurs  to  any  one  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.   He  was  born 
in  Wolcott  in  1799;  think  how  long  ago  that 
was,  and  how  many  changes  he  has  seen  since 
then.   He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  superabun- 
dance of  money  in  his  early  home,  but  he  was 
well  descended.   His  father  was  a  skillful 
farmer — a  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  and 
of  a  thoughtful,  retiring,  conscientious  na- 
ture.  His  mother  deserves  especial  mention, 
because  she  gave  him  his  early  religious  train- 
ing, and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her 
the  general  turn  of  his  mind.   She  was  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  Bronson  of  Plymouth, 
a  man  of  property,  influence,  and  decided 
theological  opinions,  very  unlike  those  of 
most  Connecticut  farmers  of  his  day.   She  was 
the  sister  of  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  for  some 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Cheshire,  and  previously  rector  of  St.  John's 
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Church  at  Waterbury.   She  herself  was  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  her  son,  Amos  Bronsoh,  was  early 
baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church.   I  note  these 
circumstances  particularly  because  they  seem  to 
me  to  explain  a  difference  I  have  long  observed 
between  Mr.  Alcott  and  some  of  his  brother  radi- 
cals.  To  some  of  them  the  very  mention  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  like  Spanish  flies  to  the  skin- 
It  makes  them  break  out  at  once  in  a  violent 
eruption.   But  Mr.  Alcott  remembers  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  mother's  heart  and  life,  and  has  not 
forgotten  the  old  prayers  of  the  old  faith  which 
he  said  at  her  knee.   He  is  always  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Christian  may  really  and  truly  be 
as  good  a  man  as  a  Jew  or  even  a  Mohammedan. 

Prom  Mr.  Alcott1 s  earliest  years  he  was  fond 
of  books,  and  eagerly  read  all  he  could  find. 
He  went  to  the  district  school  until  he  was  13; 
and  at  12  he  had  already  begun  to  keep  a  diary, 
a  habit  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since.   At 
the  age  of  14  he  worked  for  a  while  at  clock- 
making  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  the  same  year 
went  on  an  excursion  into  Northern  Connecticut 
and  Western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  few  arti- 
cles as  he  went,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.   Indeed  peddling  seems  to  have  been  a 
resource  for  him  in  his  early  years.   He  was 
confirmed  at  15,  in  Waterbury;  after  which  he 
and  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr.  Alcott,  used  to 
read  the  church-service  on  Sundays  at  a  school- 
house  in  his  neighborhood.   These  two  cousins 
seem  to  have  been  mutually  devoted  to  the 
highest  improvement.   They  together  founded  a 
small  library,  and  a  few  years  later  visited 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  on  one  of  those 
peddling  pilgrimages  which  were  so  romantic  a 
feature  of  Mr.  Alcott' s  early  life, 

I  presume  he  made  little  money  peddling,  for 
surely  no  other  peddler  was  ever  half  so  hon- 
est.  But  he  used  to  buy  a  stock  of  small  wares, 
and  sell  them  again  to  the  Virginians  at  a  good 
profit.   In  this  way  he  made  his  entrance  into 
some  of  the  best  descended  families  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  where  he  found  large  and  choice  li- 
braries, which  they  willingly  permitted  the 
young  man  from  Connecticut  to  explore.   Biog- 
raphy was  his  favorite  reading;  then  poems  and 
tales,  and  he  was  also  very  fond  of  metaphy- 
sics.  He  had  been  bred  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  an  old-fashioned  farming  household,  and  the 
courtly  and  elegant  life  of  the  wealthy  Vir- 
ginians was  a  graceful  and  impressive  revelation 
to  him.   An  English  gentleman,  hearing  the  sto- 
ry of  Mr.  Alcott' s  early  years—his  farm  life, 
and  his  progress  as  a  peddler— could  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  true.  "Why,"  said  he,  "your 
friend  has  the  most  distinguished  manners,   the 
manners  of  a  very  great  peer."   But  some  of  this 
polish  may  have  been  acquired  by  contact  during 
those  early  years  with  a  class  then  esteemed 
the  first  gentlemen  in  America. 

These  peddling  excursions  continued  until 


1833,  when  Mr.  Alcott  began  his  career  as 
teacher,  to  which  calling  he  devoted  the  next 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.   For  the  last  30 
years  and  more  he  has  stood  forth  as  an  ideal 
reformer,  and  the  representative  of  a  school 
of  thought  and  ethics,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  in  New-England.   In  1841,  when  he 
had  ceased  to  teach,  and  was  supporting  him- 
self by  manual  labor  in  Concord,  Dr.  Channing 
wrote  of  him:   "Mr.  Alcott  little  suspects 
how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.   One  of  my  dear- 
est idea  [sic]  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  la- 
bor and  culture,   I  wish  to  see  labor  honored 
and  united  with  the  free  development  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  Mr.  Alcott  hiring 
himself  out  for  day  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  object  in  our 
Commonwealth.   I  do  not  care  much  for  Orpheus 
in  'The  Dial';  but  Orpheus  at  the  plow  is  af- 
ter my  own  heart.   There  he  teaches  a  grand 
lesson;  more  than  most  of  us  teach  by  the  pen." 

Mr.  Alcott  has  been  teaching  grand  lessons 
ever  since;   but  on  the  events  of  the  last 
half  of  his  life  I  have  now  no  time  to  dwell. 
In  the  few  details  Mr,  Sanborn  has  given  of 
his  early  culture  and  experiences,  when  but  a 
farm  boy  in  Connecticut,  I  am  sure  all  the 
reading  world  must  be  interested, 

L.  C.  M. 


The  Schoolmaster's  Conquest, 

Bronson  Alcott,  of  Boston,  once  told  Joseph 
Cook,  and  Joseph  Cook  told  everybody  he  met, 
that  he  made  it  a  regulation  in  his  school 
that,  if  a  pupil  violated  a  rule,  "the  master 
shotild  substitute  his  own  voluntary  sacrifi- 
cial chastisement  for  the  pupil's  punishment; 
and  this  regulation  almost  Christianized  his 
school."   "One  day,"  Mr.  Alcott  said,  "I 
called  up  before  me  a  pupil  who  had  violated 
an  important  rule.   All  the  school  was  look- 
ing on,  and  knew  the  rule  and  the  penalty.  I 
put  the  ruler  into  the  offender's  hand;   I 
extended  my  own  hand;   I  told  him  to  strike. 
Instantly  I  saw  a  struggle  begin  in  his  face, 
A  new  light  sprung  up  in  his  countenance.  A 
new  set  of  shuttles  seemed  to  be  weaving  a  new 
nature  within  him.   X  kept  my  hand  extended, 
and  the  school  was  in  tears.   The  boy  struck 
once,  and  burst  into  tears.   He  seemed  to  be 
in  a  bath  of  fire  which  was  giving  him  a  new 
nature.   He  seemed  transformed  by  the  idea 
that  I  should  suffer  chastisement  in  place  of 
his  punishment,  and  ever  after  was  the  most 
docile  pupil  in  the  school,  though  he  had  at 
first  been  the  rudest." 

Nov;,  this  is  very  affecting  and  reasonable 
and  striking.   No  one  can  read  the  incident 
and  very  readily  forget  it;  and  it  contains  a 
lesson  that  every  school-teacher  can  certainly 
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read  with  profit.   The  incident  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Willis  K.  Stoddard,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  been  teaching  a  district  school 
in  Flint  river  township,  in  Iowa.   He  read  this 
extract  from  one  of  Joseph  Cook's  lectures,  and 
never  forgot  the  great  moral  it  conveyed.   And, 
indeed,  he  privately  informed  a  clergyman  who 
called  upon  him  during  a  critical  period  in  his 
career,  and  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
that  he  didn't  think  he  ever  would  forget  it. 
Young  Mr.  Stoddard  had  some  few  pretty  hard  boys 
in  his  school.   They  were  big  and  noisy  and 
rough  and  turbulent.   He  had  reasoned  with  them; 
he  had  expostulated;  he  had  begged  and  wept.   He 
had  whipped  them  until  his  arms  ached,  and  the 
directors  had  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  un- 
necessary severity  and  absolute  cruelty;  and  the 
boys  grew  worse  every  day.   But  when  he  was  at 
his  wit's  end,  and  was  seriously  thinking  of 
running  away  and  losing  all  his  back  salary, 
rather  than  stay  at  the  school  another  day,  he 
read  this  incident,  and  it  gave  his  troubled 
mind  new  light.   He  treasured  it  up,  and 
thought  it  might  help  him. 

He  had  treasured  it  up  probably  half  a  day, 
when,  one  bright  June  afternoon,  Samuel  John- 
son, the  biggest  and  strongest  and  worst  of  all 
the  big  bad  boys,  violated  all  the  rules  of  the 
school,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  he  could 
think  of  them,  and  wound  up  by  tearing  seven 
leaves  out  of  his  geography.   These  he  crammed 
into  his  mouth,  and,  when  he  had  chewed  them  in- 
to a  pulp,  he  took  the  "wad"  into  his  hand,  and 
propelled  the  whole  mass  with  great  violence 
into  the  ear  of  Ellis  Haskell,  who,  although 
also  big  and  bad—a  little  bad— was  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  look 
calm  and  unconscious  under  this  avalanche  mere- 
ly because  the  eye  of  his  teacher  was  upon  him, 
and  he  accordingly  signified  his  very  unnatur- 
al dismay  and  astonishment  by  a  tremendous  howl. 

And  all  the  school  howled  in  responsive  cho- 
rus.  Not  only  because  the  scholars  were  de- 
lighted to  see  Ellis  Haskell  with  his  larboard 
ear  full  of  paper  mache,  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  take  a  cast  out.... 


From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  13, 
1868: 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW  ON  MR.  EMERSON. 

The  new  number  of  the  "North  British  Review" 
has  a  noticeable  paper  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
whose  name  the  writer  regards  as  "the  signpost 
of  an  interesting  stage  in  the  progress  of 
Transatlantic  thought,  and  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  mysticism.   We  select  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  article  as  illustrations  of 
the  prominence  which  has  been  attained  by  the 
"Sage  of  Concord"  in  the  contemporary  European 
mind,  and  the  odd  blending  of  fact  and  fancy  in 


foreign  estimates  of  his  merits: 

MR.  EMERSON'S  STYLE. 
As  regards  form,  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  most  un- 
systematic of  writers.   The  concentration  of 
his  style  resembles  that  of  a  classic,  but  he 
has  little  constructiveness,  and,  as  with  the 
others  who  have  adopted  the  aphoristic  mode 
of  conveying  their  thoughts,  he  everywhere 
sacrifices  unity  to  richness  of  detail.   His 
essays  are  bundles  of  loose  ideas,  tacked  to- 
gether only  by  a  common  title,  handfuls  of 
scraps  laid  by  singly,  taken  out  in  a  mass, 
and  tossed  down  before  his  audience  like  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  a  conjuror's  hat. 
He  delights  in  proverbs  and  quotations,  which 
are,  in  general,  marvelously  apt;  but  his  ac- 
curacy is  often  at  fault,  and  in  his  tendency 
to  exaggeration  he  is  an  American  of  the  Amer- 
icans.  He  loves  a  contradiction  for  his  own 
sake,  and  always  prefers  a  surprise  to  an  ar- 
gument.  His  epigrams  are  a  series  of  elec- 
tric shocks,  and  though  no  one  is  more  pre- 
vailingly sincere,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  is  wholly  in  earnest;  for  a 
vein  of  soft  irony,  his  only  manifestation  of 
humor,  seems  to  underlie  many  of  his  most 
prononce^  passages.   His  habit  is  to  paint  in 
the  strongest  colors  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
antinomies  of  life,  leaving  it  to  his  reader 
to  strike  the  balance.   Among  highly  educated 
English  writers  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  defects  is  indecision.   Op- 
pressed by  the  fear  of  critics,  and  almost  be- 
wildered by  their  own  many  sided  knowledge, 
they  hover  about  their  subjects  as  if  reluc- 
tant to  grapple  with  them,  and  where  we  are 
most  anxious  to  hear  their  answers,  give  the 
most  uncertain  sounds.   Cautious  reservations 
smother  their  best  judgments,  they  look 
around  and  through  the  truth  rather  than  at  it, 
and,  although  they  are  devotees  of  good  taste, 
a  mental  cramp  is  apt  to  clip  and  curtail 
their  style.  Mr.  Emerson's  error  is  on  the 
opposite  extreme;  he  sacrifices  everything  to 
directness  and  decision,  objects  to  "but"  and 
"however,"  and  maintains  that  "two  words,  Yes 
and  No,  are  enough."  Following  his  own  ad- 
vice, he  "rolls  out  his  paradoxes  in  solid 
column  with  not  the  infirmity  of  a  doubt,"  and 
with  an  air  of  unconscious  simplicity,  as  if 
he  were  soliloquizing.   The  charm  of  a  grace 
without  grandeur,  a  terse  refinement  of 
phrase,  trenchant  and  subtle  illustrations, 
are  among  his  main  attractions.   Speaking  of 
our  agriculture  in  the  English  Traits,  he 
remarks,  "England  is  a  garden  under  an  ash- 
colored  sky,  the  fields  have  been  rolled  and 
combed  till  they  appear  to  have  been  finished 
with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plow."   This  criti- 
cism has  been  applied  to  his  own  sentences. 
The  ideas  they  embody  are  on  the  scale  of  a 
continent;  in  form  they  are  adapted  for  a 
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cabinet  of  curiosities.   They  are  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations given  in  essences,  and  embodying 
various  amounts  of  wisdom,  from  strikingly  ori- 
ginal thoughts  to  oracular  commonplaces,  which 
at  their  worst,  are  only  one  stage  removed  above 
those  of  our  "Proverbial  Philosophy."   Of  his 
pithy  and  penetrating  mots-- they  do  not  lose  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  do  by  being  detached  from 
their  setting — we  may  select  a  few  characteris- 
tic examples:   "Other  men  are  lenses  through 
which  we  read  our  own  minds."   "The  great  man  is 
he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps,  with 
perfect  sweetness,  the  independence  of  solitude." 
"We  grant  that  human  life  is  mean,  but  how  did 
we  find  out  that  it  was  mean?  What  is  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  want  and  ignorance  but  the  fine 
inuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  enormous 
claim?"   "Popularity  is  for  dolls.   Steep  and 
craggy,  said  Porphyry,  is  the  path  of  the  gods. 
Open  your  Marcus  Antoninus."   "A  just  thinker 
will  allow  full  swing  to  his  skepticism.   I  dip 
my  pen  in  the  blackest  ink  because  I  am  not 
afraid  of  falling  into  my  ink-pot."   "The  Eng- 
lish have  a  tortoise's  instinct  to  hold  hard  to 
the  ground  with  his  claws  lest  he  should  be 
thrown  on  his  back."   "I  sometimes  meet  the  city 
of  Lacedaemon  in  a  clergyman's  eye."   "A  fly  is 
as  untamable  as  a  hyena."   "Every  man  is  a  con- 
sumer, and  ought  to  be  a  producer." 

Mr.  Emerson's  most  elaborate  criticisms  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  same  mosaic-work,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  we  get  tired  of  those  perpet- 
ual jerks.   His  style,  all  armed  with  points 
and  antitheses  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog, 
lacks  the  repose  which  even  our  modern  impa- 
tience of  rotundity  still  desiderates.   It  re- 
minds us  too  frequently  of  the  frisking  move- 
ments of  a  ballet-dancer,  and  our  author's  at- 
titudes are  not  always  graceful  in  themselves. 
His  allusions  are  sometimes  far-fetched,  and 
his  general  naturalness  does  not  save  him 
from  occasional  affectations  and  displays  of 
pedantry.   In  coining  words,  as  "Adamhood," 
"f orelooking, "  "spicier,"  "specular,"  "plum- 
ule," "uncontinented, "  "metope,"  "intimater," 
"antipode,"  "partialist, "  he  is  far  from  feli- 
citous.  Minute  critics  will  find  that  this  dis- 
dain of  rule  extends  to  a  contempt  of  some  of 
the  rules  of  grammar  as  in  his  employment  of 
such  a  form  as  "shined,"  and  his  continual  use 
of  "shall"  for  "will."  More  serious  defects 
are  his  misapplication  of  terms,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  strong  self-complacent  Luther," 
and  the  want  of  taste,  dignity,  or  moderation 
in  such  an  expression  as  the  following:   "Truth 
is  such  a  fly-away,  such  an  untransportable  and 
unbarreable  a  commodity,  that  it  is  as  bad  to 
catch  as  light.   The  beauty  that  shimmers  in 
the  yellow  afternoons  of  October,  who  could 
ever  c lut ch  it?"   "The  fathomless  powers  of 
gravity  and  chemistry,  and  over  them  of  life, 
preexisting  within  us  in  their  highest  form" 


(why  preSxi sting?)  "Napoleon,  when  spyingi 
the  Alps  by  a  sunset  on  the  Sicilian  sea." 
"The  world  spirit  is  a  good  swimmer. .. .he 
snaps  his  finger  at  laws"  (when  swimming?) 
"Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at  last....  It 
seems  as  if  the  Deity  dressed  each  soul  which 
he  sent  into  nature  in  certain  virtues  and 
pollers  not  communicable,  and  wrote  non  trans- 
ferable, and  good  for  thisi  trip  only,  on  these 
garments  of  the  soul."   "Twenty  thousand 
thieves  landed  at  Hastings  and  founded  the 
House  of  Lords."   "Oxford  is  a  Greek  factory, 
as  Wilton  mills  weave  carpet,  and  Sheffield 
grinds  steel."  All  those  are  more  or  less  ob- 
jectionable as  violences  done  to  good  sense  or 
decorum.   They  are  emphatically  "smart,"  and, 
like  the  graver  irreverences  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter,  unworthy  of  the 
author  who  is  among  the  keenest  to  perceive 
and  the  foremost  to  censure  the  flippancy  of 
his  countrymen.   Too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  such  faults  of  manner  by  those  who  are  hos- 
tile to  his  way  of  thinking;  but  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  who  have  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  their  thought  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
eccentricities  of  their  style.   The  greatest 
cause  advocated  by  the  greatest  orator  would 
fall  of  a  hearing  if  the  advocate  were  to 
plead  for  it  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

EMERSON  AND  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Emerson,  as  a  teacher  and  critic,  has 
been  repeatedly  compared  to  Mr.  Carlyle. 
They  edited  each  other's  works  in  their  res- 
pective countries,  and  they  have  been  in  some 
respects  justly  affiliated,  but  the  contrasts 
between  them  are  both  striking  and  instruc- 
tive.  They  have  in  common  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  a  marked  originality,  an  uncompromis- 
ing aversion  to  decorous  illusions,  an  exces- 
sive disdain  of  traditional  methods  of  thought 
and  stereotyped  modes  of  expression;  but  in 
Carlyle  this  is  tempered  by  a  greater  respect 
for  persons  and  a  veneration  for  his  own  ideal 
of  the  past,  in  which  he  holds  out  models  for 
our  imitation.   Emerson  sees  in  its  great  men 
and  events  only  finger  posts  for  the  future, 
and  he  is  perpetually  warning  his  readers  to 
stay  at  home  lest  they  should  travel  away  from 
themselves.   The  one,  always  a  careful  though 
sometimes  a  perverse  historian,  loves  detail 
and  hates  abstractions;   he  delights  to  dilate 
on  the  minutiae  of  biography,  and  waxes  elo- 
quent even  upon  dates.   The  other,  a  brilliant 
though  not  a  profound  generalizer,  tells  us 
that  we  must  "leave  a  too  close  and  lingering 
adherence  to  facts,  and  study  the  sentiment  as 
it  appeared  in  hope  and  not  in  history."   "Ev- 
erything," he  writes,  "is  beautiful  seen  from 
the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth.   But 
all  is  sour  if  seen  as  experience.   Details 
are  melancholy;  the  plan  is  seemly  and  noble* 
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a  the  actual  world,  the  painful  kingdom 
of  time  and  place,  dwell  care,  and  canker, 
and  fear.  With  thought  with  the  Ideal, 
li  immortal:  hilarity,  the  rose  of  Jey# 
Round  it  all  the  Muses  sing*  But  grief 
cleaves  to  names  and  persons,  and  the 


plaeency  of  tho  American  epigrammatist,  ana  he  redeetni 
his  incompleteness  by  the  humor  with  winch  he  acknowl 
edges  It.  More  of  a  man  at  starting,  his  tower  of  ex  pre s 
rton  has  increased  with  years,  bat  his  faith  In  other  inei 
has  unfortunately  diminished :  after  passing  through  tin 
Everlasting  No  to  the  Everlasting  Yea,  ha  has  completed 
the  circle,  and  gone  bock  to  the  "  Icelaud  of  negations.' 
With  all  his  profounder  sympathies,  he  takes  his  stand  ai 
a  retrograde  politician,  and,  seeing  only  decay  where  hit 
fellews  are  seeing  progress,  advocutes  a  purely  ideal  ant 


partial,  interests   of   to-day   and  ye  sterdayw'r  impracticable  despotism.   Mr.  Emerson  hero  shines  bj 


comparison.  Whatever  his  faith  in  the  Invisible  may  be 
ho  holds  it  without  faltering.  In  condemning  the  hurry 
and  noise  of  mobs,  he  keeps  bis  -temper,  and,  resting  ot 
Justice,  never  cries  for  vengeance.  "  Their  politic  at  th( 
best  is  trick\"  is  his  severe  expression  in  a  season  of  na 
tlonal  foliy,  but  wars  and  revolutions  take  nothing  fronj 
his  Internal  tranquillity;  amid  the  strife  of  parties,  to  nom 
of  which  he  belongs  he  preserves  the  "  pure  intellectual 
gleam,','  and  pita  ttwedeuborg  and  Montaigne  against 
Frudhon  and.  Louis  Blanc.  Haflz  and  Bhukespoare  against 
Luther  and  Fox,  .With  whatever  loss  of  that  consistency 
which  ho  stigmatizes  as  the  "hobgoblin  of  little  minds,1' 
Bight  in  his  eyes.«  The  other  is  blown  up-  he  balances  his  aristocratic  reserve  with  strong  demo- i 
Ln  fcw  +k<»  -p^aaXy  vwnai,aa  -j>  +  t,«,  wAM  u„„ij  '  cratlo  teudeucJes,  and  has  confidence  in  progression  by 
On  by   the   fresh  breezes   of   the  New  World,      antagonism.    His  own  career  has  been  progressive  In  thV 

direction  of  nctual  life.  "  Society  and  politics,"  says  Mr. 
lAiwell,  "  which  are  main  elements  to  strength,  have 
drawn  Emerson  steadily  man  ward  and  outward."  He 
dwells  apart  from  factions,  yet  at  overy  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try 'h  history,  he  leaves  his  "Intellectual  throne,"  to  say  in 


Neither  of  those  writers  has  the  "dry 
light;"  both  exaggerate,  but  in  different 
directions*   The  one  dwells  on  the  dark 
side  of  things,  he  is  like  a  man  bearing 
a  heavy  burden,  and  his  heart  seems  at 
times  to  grow  siok  with  reactionary  doubts 
jbil.l  the  starry  firmament  itself  is  a  sad 


t 


is  vision  ranges  freely  over  her  clear 
orizons,  and  he  leaps  up  elastic  under 
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her  light  atmosphere,  exclaiming,  "Give 
me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous."  Carlyle  is 
a  Germanized  Scotsman,  living  near  the 
oar  of  our  great  metropolis,  with  memo- 
ies  of  Weimar  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
bleak  gray  hills  of  the  Covenanters  on  the 
other*  Emerson  is  a  Greclzed  American, 
studying  Swedenborg  and  the  Phaedo  in  his 
arden,  far  enough  from  the  din  of  cities; 
to  enable  him  "in  seasons 

of  calm  weather,"  to  fiu^et  tbetr  existeiico.  "**™|t°U. 
Ixmdon,  are  as  fugitive  as  any  whiff  of  awoke,  SSitiSS' 
cloty,  so  is  the  world."  In  the  chapter  **^{g™£** 
entitled  "Natural  Super  naturalism,"  *eJiavothc •*»"»• 
feeling  of  tho  dreamlike  character  of  the ;  nnmree  re- 
tarded as  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  but  this  nu>«l  p* 
mind,  which  is  trausiont  In  the  one  writer,  Pwva1ta  *'™ 
tho  other.  In  most  practical  matters  throne  is  sttong 
whero  the  other  is  weak.  Mr,  Emerson  seems  to  have 
bought  his  experience  cheaply*  "Tottu,  tetcsfUque  rofun- 
dut?'  at  second  hand,  he  writes  poorly  of  the  passions, 
whloh  he  has  never  reallzedi  Hi*  essay  en  Love  is  the 
description  of  a  beautiful  rainbow  rather  than  of  a  moa- 
toilnj*  power.  Ills  own  Instincts  are  Innocent,  and  we 
might  have  predicted  that  his  rules  of  life  would  be  mis- 
applied, as  they  have  been,",  by  grOKsef.  natures.  His 
"Threnody  "  and  "  Dirge"  aw  indications  ot  his  having 
passed  through  the"valle/  of  the  shadow,"  but  he  has  en- 
countered no  Apollyons,  and  assumes  himself  In  the  Ce- 
lestial City  without  having  crossed  the  dark  river.  His 
moral  theories  are  less  sound,  and  less  applicable  to  real 
life  than  Carlyle's,  in  the  same  proportion  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  Shelley's  were  less  applicable  than 
Wordsworth's.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  alone  recognizes 
tho -truth  that  underlies  all  the  formula  about  huiuaaV 
corruption,  and  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  a  law  of 
dnty  with  definite  sanction*,  takes  for  hifTwatchword  the 
Christian  self-sucriflee  in  place  of  the  Pa^an  self-reliance 
The  artistic  qualifications,  of  these  Walters  are  eve? 
more  strongly  contrasted.  The  charm  of,  Mr.  Emerson  i 
style  at  its  beet  lies  in  its  precision  aud  ease.  He  draw. 
'  round  outlines  graceful  and  clear,  but  ooWtless.  His  tern 

Sle  is  a  modern  Parthenon.  Cnrlyle-  seems  to  struggh 
1th  huge  masses  of  rock;  his  church,  like  a jrrcat  part  o 
his  ereed,  Is  Gothic;  his  thoughts  arejoftefc  fragmentary 
sometimes  grotesque,  but  he  never  offends  us  by  the  com 


fewest  words  the  optest  and  truest  things,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  a  liberty  at  once  Ideal  aud  practical.  ■  •  ••_ .'— 

^  Mil  EMKItSON  AS  A  CItlTJC,  "-^ 

Mr.  Emerson  1m  singularly  unequal  as  a  critic.    For 
penetration,  snbtlety,  and  conclusiveness,  some  of  his  es-i 
tiiuatesof  men  and  things  have  never  been  surpassed; ; 
They  nro  frequently  most  felicitous,  at  all  times  fresh  audj 
genuine,  and  expressed  with  a  racy  vigor,   though,   onr 
some  occasions,  with  an  unpruned  violence.  On  tho  other 
hand,  this  freshness  Is  often  purchased  by  aJaok  of  kuow-j 
ledge.    Hobbes  confessed  that  he  owed  much  of  his  origl- 
nailty  to  the  restricted  range  of  his  reading.    Emerson: 
often  owes  his  apparent  force  to  the  limitations  of  his; 
thought.    His  eye  is  keen,  but  his  scope  is  comparatively  I 
narrow,  and  his  deficiencies  of  vision  arc  the  more  injurl-! 
ous  that   they   generally   escape   his  own  observation.,,' 
Unconsciously  infected  by  the  liasto  which  ho  condemns 
In  his  countrymen,  he  looks  at  other  nattous  through  tho  I 
folding  telescope  of  u  touribt.    His  Eni/ilsh  Traitt  abound 
In  trenchant  epigrams,  but  though  they  pay  mi  amply* 
generous  tribute  to  English  greatness,  they  miss,  in  many  j 
important  particulars,  the  salient  point,  both  for  good  and; 
evil,  of  Kiurlish  character.    In  one  pago  wo  find  hlru  com-; 
mending  The  Times  newspaper  for  Its  reliability,   lude-j 
peudenco,  and  consistency— an  American  verdict '  whichi 
the  vicissitudes  of   tho   last   six  years   must  have  done 
something  to  modify;  lu  another  he  writes,  "The  torpidi- 
ty on  the  side  of  religion  of  tho  vigorous  English  under- 
ntnudlUK  shows  how  much  wit  and  folly  eau  agree  In  ouo 
brain.    Their  leiiglou  is  a  quotation ;  their  church  is  a 
doll;  ond  any  examination  is  interdicted  with  screams  of 
terror."    Mr.   Emerson   repeatedly  glY.^9  his  eauctlon  to 
the  strongest  continental  notions  of  bur  insular  eccen- 
tricity. Ills  representations  of  our  leading  thinkers,  writ- 
ers, and  statesmen  seldom  rise  uhovo  the  level  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's J'enriU>n/sf»jthe  Way.  His  taste  Is  constantly  ut  fault; 
:  an  incessant  draining  after  boti-tnots  mars  his  Judgment 
as  much  as  It  vitiates  his  style,  and  his  love  of  directness, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  lends  him   over  the   confines  of 
fact,  as  well  as  the  reservations  of  fashion,  Into  reckless 
enrhature.    A  dognintl.it,  in  spito  of  tho  Impulsive  Incon- 
sistencies which  ought  to  bo  futal  to  dQgiaaiipm,  his  Judg- 
ments of  those  whose  liven  and    writings  do   not  square 
•with  his  theoiirs  are,  for  tho   most  past,  valueless  and 
wh«n  ho  does   injustice   to   hi»   adversaries,  his  tacit,  as- 
sumption  fhoj  .id  vis:'  nun  ?mt.«t  agree  with  hlui  onlv 


nddflto  theeflvoM'.  When,  for  Insfnnctf;  he  asserts  that 
••  f.ockc  i"*  as  surely  tho  inilux  «>f  decomposition  and  prose 
nR  Uncoil  and  tlie  t'h.toniM.s  (!)  t)f  ■-r,r,vtli-"  or  declares. 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  prefaces  to  the  translations  of  ttwe- 
deuborg "throw  .ill  tho  cotemporary  philosophy  of  Eu-i 
Kland  into  the  (-hade;"  or  says  contemptuously  of  the  sen-1 
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national  school,  "'Ttsof  un  Importance  what  bats  and 
oxen  think;"  ov  writes  of  his  eonvci  no  with  Lander  "  Ho 
pestered  me  with  Pouthey;  but  who  Is  Humbert"— ho 
shows  cither  ignorance  or  flippancy.  His  prulsoof  Bacon, 
with  whew  method  ho  has  no  real  sympathy,  secius  to 
prove  that  he  has  never  understood  the  iwsltlon  of  tho 
rounder  of  Inductive  science.,  Ills  own  motto  la  rather 
"pint  infra"  thud  "  plus  ultra,"  and  Ids  idea  of  truth  is 
•not  bo  much  tho  correspondence  of  thought  with  things, 
or  a  knowledge  of  their  forms,  as  tho  agreement  of  tho 
mind  with  Itself.  Ho  utterly  reject*  the  hloln  Theutri, 
but  notuufrcqucutly  falls  a  prey  to  all  tho  others.  He 
seldom  ventures  on  verbal  criticism:  and  In  dealing  with 
foreign  languages  b"  betrays  tho  weakness  of  hln  seholoi  - 
ship,.  Though  lie  it*  a  professed  Plritou&at,  his  essay  on 
liato  is,  In  some  respects,  ouo  of  hl«  poerest;  ho  seems  to 
have  read  hiualn  Mr.  Bolin's  trnnsla&ensi  which  he  pro- 
nounces "  excellent."  One  qualification  for  a  good  critic 
Is  a  well-defined  artistic  standard,  another  Is  tho  dramatic, 
rapacity  of  placing  himself  for  the  time  in  tho  posltlou  of 
the  person  who  la  being  criticised.  Mr.  Emerson  has 
neither  of  these.  In  reviewing  art, ,  author  he  seems  to 
«k(m  his  works,  and  ask  how  far  tho.  results  arrived  at 
.coincide  with  a  preoonoeiv«djdea.  with  tho  spirit  of  a 
fearless  inquirer,  he  unfortunately  Wends  so  much  pre- 
sumption as  to  tcel  an  absoltneiudtfttrbiice  regarding  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  this  la  excels  constitutes  *  moral 
as  well  as  an  artistic  defect.  Thought  is  free,  and  tho  ex- 
•Wesslon  of  it.  ought  to  be  so;  bufcw\vlion,our  thought  wan- 
ders very  far  from  that  of  tho  innjority  of  the  wise  and 
good,  we  are  bound  to  watch  It  wufemore  than  ordinary 
care,  to  sift,  Its  conclusions,  andat-least  testate  them  mod- 
erately. Mr.  Emerson's  thought  does  wandor  far,  and  it 
runs-  fast?  ho  does  not  fcnovr  wlint  moderation  In  ex- 
prasslon  n  <uns,  nnd  his  almost  childish  love  of  contra- 
diction, perpetually,  and  often  Justly,  provokes  offense, 
m  dealing  with  subjects,  and  In  handling  names  common* 
ly.regajd«att«  s«crodV,he  delight*  Ift  parading  hie  inde- 
pendence,.aud.  instead  of  endeavoring'  to  conciliate,  he 
rides  roughshod  over  tho  most  oherlsbed  convictions  of 
his  fellow-men,  or  waives  them  a^ide  With  a  complacent 
smile,  and  a  sort  of  divine  impudence.  Every  claim  of 
authority  ho  receives  as  a  challenge  to  his  personal  rights, 
and  immediately  decides  to  ••'  believe  the  contrary."  Ho 
never  seems  to  have  read  the  inscription  on  the  third  gato 
Of  Ihizcrane':  "Bo  not  too  bold;"  bo  Blabs  tho  bull  Apis, 
In  utter  disregard  of  the  historian's  warning.  His  Im- 
patient anliapalioncB  naUircc  detract  from  his  trust- 
worthiness in  matters  of  detail,  while  by  a  similar  care- 
lessness, he  repeats- and  contradicts  himself  with  equal 
frequency,  i  His  soundest  Judgments  relate  to  tho  men 
around  him,  of  whom  he  is  at  once  the  panegyrist  and 
the  censor.  All  that  is  wouk  and  foolish  in  their  luode  of 
life  he  condemns ;  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  lwpeful  he 
applauds. 

HIS  GENERAL  POSITION*. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  left  hie  mark  on  the  century :  to  use  a 
favorite  phrase  of  his  own,  "ho  cannot  be  skipped."  Even 
where  his  results  are  lca6t  satisfactory,  his  intense  sug- 
gestkvencss  is  tne  cause  of  thought  In  others;  and  as  one 
of  the  "genetic powers"  of  -modern literature,  his  fertiliz- 
ing influence  will  survive  IrM  Inconclusive  speculations. 
His  faults  are  manifest;  a  petulant*  Jfreverenoe,  frequent 
superficiality,  a  ra* h  bravery,  an  inadequate  solution  of 
difficulties  deeming  itself  aUcquatoi*are  among  the  chief. 
But  bo  is  original;  natural,  attractive,  and  dlreot,  limpid 
in  phrase,  and  pure  in  fancy.  Hla  beat  eloquence  flows  as 
easily  as  a  stream.  In  an  era-  of  estfiesslve  reticence  and 
cautious  hypocrisy  he  lives  within  a  case  of  crystal, 
whew  there  are  no  concealments.  We  uever  suspect  him 
of  withholding  half  of  what  he  knows,  or  of  fonnulaiie- 
lug  for  our  satisfaction  a  belief  which  ho  does  not  slu- 
C4*e>y  hold.  He  is  transparently. honest  and  honorable. 
His  courage  has  no  limits.  Isolated  by  force  of  oharaeter, 
there  Is  no  weakness  In  his  solitude.  He  leads  ue  into  a 
region  where  we  escape  at  onco  from  deserts  and  from 
noisy  dtics;  for  he  rises  above  without  depreciating  or- 
dinary phHanthropr,  and  his  philosophy  at  least  endeav- 
ors to  meet  our  dally  watiM.  In  every  social  and 
pobtlcal  controversy  he  thrpws  Ills  weight  into  tho  soale 
of  Justice,  on  the  side  of  a  rational  and  progressive 
liberty;  nnd  his  lack  of  sympathy  •  with  merely 
personal  emotions  Is  recompensed  by  a  veneration  for  the 


ideal  of  the  race  which  recalls  the  beautiful  sentiment  of 
Malebraucho,  "When  I  touch  a  human  hand  I  touch 
heaven."  Wc  admire  his  combination  of  comprehensive- 
ness and  concentration,  of  finesse  and  tenacity,  of  good 
sense  and  reverie,  nnd  cheerfulness  of  his  skepticism,  and 
the  softness  of  his  austerity.  Mr.  Emerson's  is  the  highest 
secular  form  of  the  Protestant,  ns  M.  Conito'e  Is  the  highest 
secular  form  of  the  Catholic  fslth.  His  religion  of  Nature 
at  least  tenches  us  to  aspire  to  the  noblest  life,  and  as- 
sures us  that  every  resisted  temptation  Is  a  new  Source 
of  strength.  He  has  reanimated  whatis  most  enduring  Iq 
Pagan,  and  borrowed,  although  It  may  be  without 
due  acknowledgment,  a  ray  of  (Inspiration  from  Chris- 
tian ethics.  His  love  of  truth  rot  Its  own  sake  is  one  of 
tho  rarest  virtues  in  any  age,  and  his  idealism  is  a  per- 
petual protest  against  the  baser  materialism  of  hlsown-J- 
a  materialism  In  tho  long-run  farlnore  formidable,  to  rt* 
llgion  tbsu  any  erroneous  metaphysics.  His  practical 
precep*s  arc  all  heroic;  however  nis  system  may  be  mis- 
applied, ho  Is  himself  preserved,  by  the  purity  of  bis  In- 
tuitions, from  tho  worst  duugcrs  to  which  it  Is  ekposcd. . 
His  exhortations,  first,  last,  midst,  and  without  end,  to 
honor  every  truth  by  use,  Is  the  sum  of  all  morality.  His 
writings  are  bracing  to  the  moral  sense,  a  tonic  tdtheyitj 
i  as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  *Hiey  recall  the  magna- 
nimities of  the  Porch,  the  amenities  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  fervor  of  tho  best  Purltnu  models.'  No  one  can  ttass 
from  their  perusal  to  any  meanness  or  sensuality,  Mr.  il 
Emerson  will  never  be  very  popular  in  England,  where 
bit  defects  and  merits  aro  alike  generally  uucon'gcnlaT. 
He  alarms  our  Philistinism  by  the  aggressive  Indepcnd-^ 

ence  and  strong  counter-currents  of  his 
thought,  and  repels  our. an ti -Bail 1st in-' 
ism  by  his  vehemence  of  expression.  Our 
middle  classes  rally  against  him  round 
the' pillars  of  their  Church  and  State* 
Of  the  refined  minority,  those  who  hes- 
itate at  heart  between  the  liberal 
creed  and  Ultramontane  sympathies  turn 
scornfully  from  his  samplers  of  excel- 
lence to  the  "Acta  Sanctorum* w  Our 
apostles  of  culture,  intensifying  his 
moral*  repudiate  his  artistic  blemishes; 
they  agree  with  him  in  theoretically 
despising  plain  facts  and  plain  men,  and 
unlike  him,  they  carry  their  theory  in- 
to practice;  but  their  views  of  style 
are  hopelessly  at  variance.  The  later 
followers  of  Bentham  whom  he  has  never 
fairly  appreciated,  recognize  him  only 
as  an  ill-informed  adversary*  Yet  the 
time  has  come  when  well-educated  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  sex  ought  frankly  to 
acknowledge  the  high  qualities  of  a 
mind,  on  the  whole  the  loftiest  that 
the  world  of  letters  in  New-England  has 
hitherto  produced.   In  memory  of  these 
qualities  the  thoughts  of  his  country- 
men will  continue,  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  foreigners,  to  revert,  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned 'village  straggling  through  the 
meadows,  where  the  Assabeth  unites  with 
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the  Musketaquid  to  creep  toward  the  sea,  famous  as  the  first  battlefield  of  th©  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  American  Transcendentalism. 
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Bowdon,  23 
Bowen,  Francis,  249; 
his  review  of  Nature 
253 
Bowlder  from  South  Ack- 

worth,  N.  H.,  204 
"Boy  and  the  Mantle," 

61 
Boylston  Prizes,  30, 

48,  201,  296,  320 
Brackett,  Anna  C,  104, 

306 
Brackley,  Lord,  214 
Bradbury,  James  W.,  68 
Bradford,  Governor, 

135 
Bradlaugh,  his  exper- 
ience in  Boston,  118 
Brady,  S.,  "Among  the 
Alcotts,"  153;  "The 
Minute  Man,"  76 
Brahma,  85,  124,  268, 

269 
"Brahma,"  152,  212, 

283 
Brahminism  of  New  Eng- 
land, 211 
Brahmins,  267 
Brahms,  Johannes,  189 
Brain:  judge  not  the 
workings  of  his  b., 
23 
Brakeman,  19 
Bread:  unleavened  b., 
10;  earned  by  sweat 
of  brow,  12 
Bread  Islands,  272 
Breckenridge,  Mr.,  313 
Bremer,  Frederika,  38, 
46,  51,  229,  237, 
239,  302;  on  Emerson 
31,  49 
Brewster,  Mr»,  85 
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Briarean,  266 
Bridge,  Horatio,  66 

144 
Bridgman,  Laur 
Bridgeton,  Mn.1 
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Jridgeton,   Maine,    106 
Sriggs,   Cyrus,    262 
3riggs,   G.  W.,    52 


Briggs,   G.  W.,    52 
Briggs,   Le   Baron  F_„, 

54,    188,    277,    295 
Brigham,   Dora,    308 
Bright,    Dr.,    267 
"British  Estimates   of 

Emerson,"  300 
ronson,   Amos    (Capt.) 
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Brunswick,  Maine,  65 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  66, 
218,  225,  280;  "To  A 
Water  Fowl,"  215,  285 

Buchanan,  Dr.,  118 

Buchanan,  James,  143 
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54,  188,  277,  295       Buckle,  Hen 
B  J 
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Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  271 
Buckrainster,  Joseph  S.,  200, 

240,  298 
Buddhism,  187 
Buffum,  Arnold,  36 
Bulfinch,  Charles, 
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n-merson,"  auu  Buffum,  Arnold,  36 

Bronson,  Amos  (Capt.)>  Bulfinch,  Charles,  32 

324  Bulkeley,  Edward,  26,  35 

Bronson,  Tillotson,  324  Bulkeley,  Elizabeth,  26 

Bronson  Family,  162  Buikeley,  Peter,  173,  1 
Brook  Farm,  28,  82,  121,    189,  241 

130,  142,  152,  154,  Bulkeley,  Robert,  35,  174 

308  Bull,  Ephraim  W.,  95,  136, 
Brook  Farm  Society,  37      165;  and  the  Concord 
Brooks,  Charles  Timothy,    grape,  94 

267  Bunker  Hill,  106 
Brooks,  George  M.  (Judge) , Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  165 

96,  165,  171,  291  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  165 

Brooks,  Nathan,  313,  314  Bunyan,  John,  67;  Pilgrim's 
Brooks,  Peter,  heard  Em-    Progress,  84,  89,  141 

erson  lecture,  76  Burgoyne,  John,  106 

Brooks,  Phillips,  167,  p„*.i„i  domr^o   pqk 

221,  287 
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Brooks,   Preston  S. 
Brothel,    13 
Brown,   Catherine,    169 
Brown,  Charles 

280 j    Edgar  Hu: 

141;   Arthur  M> 

■own.    Charles    ; 
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Burial  Service,  295 
Burke,  Edmund,  18,  24,  36, 
107,  110,  115,  183,  193, 
iei,  13  823,  241;   "Man  breeds  at 

1,  Catherine,  169       the  mouth,"  108 
1,  Charles  Brockden,  Burke,  Joseph,  96 
);  Edgar  Huntley,     Burlingame,  Mr.,  211, 
141;  Arthur  Mervyn,  141  Burma,  102 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  198,   Burnet,  Bishop,  107 

277  Burning  Bush,  194 

Brown,  Francis  H.,  302    Burns,  Jeannie,  318 
Brown,  Herbert  C,  165    Burns,  Robert,  39,  142, 
Brown,  Howard  N.,  52,  60,   288,  309 

63,  294;  prayer  at  Em-  Burroughs,  John,  132,  145, 
erson1 s  funeral,  53^_,    164,  213,  285;  on  Emerson, 
Brown,  John,  39,  46,  (84,,    284;  on  Emerson's  style, 
103=  110.  115.  131.       242;  "Emerson's  Burial 

Day."  134 
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rown,  John,  39,  46,  (84,, 
103,  110,  115,  131,  242;  "Emerson" 
165,  239,  277;  his  Day,"  134 
bust  in  Concord,  79;  Burton,  Harriet,  82 
his  pocket  diary  in  Burton,  Warren,  262 
Concord,  88  Bury  New  Road,  20 
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Concord,  88  Bury  New  Road,  20 

Brown,  Louis,  165        Burying  Grounds,  ' 

Brown,  T0m,  at  Oxford,  81  Butler,  Joseph,  6' 

Browne,  H.  Cotton,  166    Butters,  Roland  W< 
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crowne,  n.  uoxxon,  add    Butte 
Browne,  Louis  I.,  166      188 


oseph,  67 
Roland  Worthley, 


Browne,  Louis  I.,  166  188 

Browne,  Mildred,  188  Buttrick,  Major,  163 

Browne,  T.  ttuincy,  166  Buttrick,  Stedman,  9< 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  152,  Buzerane,  329 
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•owning,  Robert,  45, 
155,  235,  281,  299, 
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299, 
307 
-rownson,  Orestes  A. 
37,  46,  53,  55,  59 


Buttrick,  stec 
Buzerane,  329 

"By  Emerson's  Grave"  (Whit- 
man) 
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"By  the  rude  bridge  that 
arched  the  flood,"  7,  I 

Bygrave,  Hilary,  113 
37,  46,  53,  55,  59,     Byron,  George  Gordon  Noel, 
293,  319;  Charles  El-     Lord,  67,  198,  286,  298, 
w™h  r,y   tu  Tn-fMdAl      309.  "Manfred,"  245 


wood ,  or  the 


,he  Infidel, 
^ur,  Emerson's  remark 
to,  241 
Bruno,  Giordano,  264, 
266;  his  pantheism,  269 


245 
"To  R.  W.  Emer- 

3 Oil,  "   CO 4 
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son,"  234 


Cable,  see  Atlantic  Cable 

Cabot,  James  Elliot,  47, 
54,  58,  121,  218,  250, 
292 

Cabot,  Richard  C,  184 

Caesar,  Gaius  Julius,  245 

Caiger,  Edward  Bailey, 
188 

Cain,  31 

Cairn,  146 

Calhoun,  John  C,  107 

California,  40 

Calling,  18 

Calm:  "There  is  no  joy 
but  c,"  136 

Calvary,  248 

Calvert,  Mr.,  63 

Calvin,  John,  131 

Calvinism,  56-57,  111, 
231,  264 

Calvinists,  120,  130 

Cambridge  Divinity  School 
17 

Cambridge  Lyceum,  Emer- 
son's lecture  there, 
191 

Cameron,  John,  21 

Cameron,  Kenneth  Walter, 
19;  "A  Sheaf  of  Emer- 
son's Letters,"  264 

Cameron  Photograph,  154 

Camp:   we  no  longer  c.  as 
for  a  night,  13 

Campbell,  Thomas,  286; 
"Glenara,"  243;  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  201 

Campbell,  Walter  W.,  188 

Camping  Facilities,  98 

Can  any  famous  marble 
whose  broad  shaft,  90 

Canadians,  15 

Canker  Worms,  86 

Canning,  George,  116 

Capability,  11 

Cape  Cod,  11 

Capitalist,  270 

Care:  All  c.  abandon  ye 
who  enter  here,  136 

Carey,  Henry,  269;   his 
theory  of  wealth,  271 

Carlton,  Silas,  312-315 

Carlyle,  Jane,  36 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  22,  24, 
25,  27,  30,  31,  33,  36, 
38,  40,  43,  48,  49,  51, 
57,  111,  112,  117,  118, 
123,  131,  133,  155, 
168,  182,  183,  194,  195, 
201,  205,  212,  215,  226, 
229,  230,  232,  238,  245- 
247,  253,  254,  265,  268, 
279,  280,  283,  284,  285, 
287,  297,  299,  301,  302, 
307,  309,  317;  C.  and 
Emerson  compared,  327, 
239;  on  Daniel  Webster, 
45;  hangs  in  Alcott's 
study,  154;   Emerson 


letter  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  234;  Emer- 
son letter  to  C,  234; 
C's  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Alcott,  45; 
his  style  character- 
ized by  J.  R.  Seeley, 
28;  his  "Germanism," 
25;  assistance  from 
Joseph  Neuberg,  20; 
Emerson's  paper  on, 
209;  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays, 
27,  36,  43,  49;  French 
Revolution.  234;  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great 
20;  Past  and  Present, 
38;  Sartor  Resartus, 
27,  36,  43,  49 

Carney,  Michael,  54 

Carpenter,  Nathaniel, 
127 

Carpenter,  William  Ben- 
jamin, 30 

Carpets,  164 

Carrion  in  the  sun,  57 

Carter  &  Hendee,  Boston, 
255 

Casco  Bay,  65 

Casket,  54 

Catapult,  12 

Catechism,  318 

Catholics,  220 

Cato,  107 

Cattle  Show,  15 

Cause:   never  require  a 
larger  c.  than  is  nec- 
essary to  the  effect, 
128 

"Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Nations"  (Porter) 

Cecil,  Richard,  192 

Celestial  City,  12 

Cemeteries,  73 

Centaurs,  268 

Centenary  Dinner,  182 

Centennial  Commission, 
135 

Centennial  Committee  of 
Concord,  77 

Central  Christian  Advo- 
cate, 228 

Century,  The,  31 

Century  Magazine,  40, 
44,  164,  196,  239, 
244,  280 

Ceremonies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  274 

Ceremony,  10,  144 

Chamberlain,  Gen.  S.  B., 
96 

Chamberlain,  Warden,  165 

"Champion  of  the  Individ- 
ual," 196 

Channing,  Edward  Tyrrel, 
35,  46,  48,  280,  309 

Channing,  William  El- 
lery  (the  elder),  26, 
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27,  35,  37,  43,  46, 
53,  55,  57,  135,  191, 
206,  220,  224,  229, 


231,  240,  241,  265, 
267,  280,  293,  296, 
298,  299,  308,  325; 
visited  by  Father  Tay- 


"Chevy  Chace,"  283 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Public 
Library,  9;  the  cow  which 
set  C.  on  fire,  73 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  76 
Chicago  Times,  157 
Chickens,  85 

lor,  48;  papers  on  Mil-  Chickering,  J.  W.,  "An  Old 
ton  and  Napoleon,  121,    Burying  Ground,"  73 
130  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 

Channing,  William  Ellery    287 

(the  younger),  45,  69,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  77 

71,  82,  84,  86,  94,  145,Child:  the  best  and  truest 

152,  199,  309;  cut  the    philosopher,  226 

trees  at  Walden,  243;   Children,  46-47;  Emerson 

disappoints  the  Sympos-   and  c,  239 

ium,  242;  took  Martha's  Children  of  Adam  (Whitman) 

body  from  Concord  River,China,  211;  there  are 

63;  at  Hawthorne's  fu-    20,000  Emersons  in  C., 

neral,  70;  on  Hawthorne 

and  Thoreau,  62;  on 

Thoreau,  140;  his  ode 

on  Emerson,  47 

Channing,  William  Henry, 
31,  38,  44,  46,  103, 
308;  "Oriental  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion,"  102 

Chapman,  John,  publisher 
of  Emerson's  Poems ,  22 

Charities,  305 

Charity,  306;  philosophy 
of,  104 

Charity  School,  286 

Charles  V,  192,  198 

Charles  X,  116 

Charles,  Philarete,  38 


211,  215 


Choate,  Mary  (Cogswell),  173 
Choate,  Miriam  (Foster),  173 
Choate,  Rufus,  96,  110,  173, 


210,  263 
Chopin,  FrldeVic  Francois, 
"Funeral  March,"  58*  292 
Chorlton  High  School,  Man- 
chester, England,  20 
Chowder,  Ram,  131 
Christian:  what  Emerson 
needed  to  make  him  a  C, 
220;  was  Emerson  a  C? 
219-220 
Christian  Disciple,  273 
Christian  Examiner,  37,  48, 
122,  249,  255 


Charles  El-wood  (Brownson)  Christian  Register,  17,  167, 


Charles  River,  19,  227 
Charleston,  S.  C#,  35 
Chastity,  love  of,  13 
Chateaubriand,  Francois 

Rene  de,  25 
Chatham,  Earl  of,  107, 

114,  192,  198 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  123, 

142,  201 
Cheap  Persons,  10 
Cheever,  George  B«,  68 
Cheever,  George  R»,  141 
Chelmsford,  Mass*,  26, 

35,  296 
Cheney,  Mr.,  "Boston  Tea 

Party  of  1775,"  241 
Cheney,  Ednah  Dow,  100, 
104,  118,  235,  236, 
304ff.,  320,  252,  303 
Cheney,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  a 
Boston  girl  who  be- 
came a  member  of  Em- 
erson's parish,  240 
Cheney,  Eliza,  262 
Cheney,  Hezekiah,  261 
Cheney,  James,  261 
Cheney,  Joanna,  261 
Cheney,  John  Milton,  261ff 
Cherokee  Indians,  37 
Cheshire  Academy,  324 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  115 


208,  218,  219,  228,  234, 
237,  250,  277 

Christian  Union,  163,  177, 
253 

Christianity,  49;  is  it  a 
system  or  a  life?  278; 
its  aim,  233;  how  Emer- 
son accepted  it,  129; 
evils  of,  49 

Chronicles,  281 

Church:  evils  of  the 
Christian  c,  49;  how 
remedied,  27 

Church  and  State,  305 

"Church  and  State  in  Ger- 
many," 316 

Church-membership,  22 

Church  of  England,  64,  75, 
287 

Church  of  the  Unity,  220 

Churches,  171 

Cicero,  Marcus  T.,  67,  115, 
117,  183,  241,  245,  246, 
287 

Cilley,  Jonathan,  66,  68, 
149 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  139, 
140,  153 

Cinna,  261 

Cinnamon,  11 

Cipher.  (Austin) 


Civil  War,  17,  191,  258; 

and  Concord,  96 
Civilization,  13,  16; 
draws  men  indoors,  257; 
yielding  to  barbarism, 
273 
Clairvoyance,  37,  267 
Clam  Hill,  78 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  245 
Clark,  Bishop,  221 
Clark,  Colonel,  105 
Clark,  Plymton  &   Co.,  73 
Clarke,  James  Freeman, 
27,  37,  38,  46,  49, 
57-59,  145,  212,  220, 
249,  287,  291,  292, 
293;  his  address  at 
Emerson's  funeral,  52, 
55,  295;  remarks  on 
Emerson,  209;  conducted 
Hawthorne's  funeral  ser- 
vice, 62,70;  "Influence 
of  Emerson  on  Modern 
Thought,"  297;   "Lost 
in  Godj,"  53 
Classics,  19 
Clay,  Cassius  M.,  116 
Clay,  Henry,  68,  210 
Cleaveland,  Parker,  66 
Cleaver:  intellect  is  a 

c,  14 
Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne, 

112 
Clergy:  asked  to  honor 
Emerson,  181;  bad  char- 
acter of  the  c,  274; 
character  of  the  early 
c,  151 
Clocks,  14 

Clothes,  patch  on,  13 
Clothing,  8,  12 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  38 
"Coal-Hole  Club,"  316 
Coat,  15,  200 
Cobden,  Richard,  214 
Cockayne,  266 
Cogswell,  Ann,  172 
Cogswell,  Edward,  172 
Cogswell,  Elizabeth,  172 
Cogswell,  Emerson,  173 
Cogswell,  Emerson,  Jr., 

173 
Cogswell,  Eunice  (Robin- 
son), 173 
Cogswell,  Francis,  173 
Cogswell,  Hannah,  172 
Cogswell,  Hannah  (Good- 
hue), 173 
Cogswell,  Hester,  172 
Cogswell,  John,  172,  173 
Cogswell,  Jonathan,  173 
Cogswell,  Lydia,  173 
Cogswell,  Martha,  173 
Cogswell,  Mary,  173 
Cogswell,  Mary  (Pecker), 

173 
Cogswell,  Susanna,  172 
Cogswell,  William,  172 


Cogswell,  William,  Jr., 
172 

Cohobation,  211 

Coincidences,  129 

Coins  from  Heaven's  own 
mint,  14 

Colby  University,  182 

Colchester,  22 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, 33,  36,  43,  48, 
111,152,  254,  265, 
268,  309 

"Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Chris- 
tian Worship,"  255 

Collyer,  Robert,  112;  on 
Thoreau,  146;  opinions 
of  Hawthorne,  147 

Color,  306 

Colton,  Delia  M.,  213; 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
264 

Columbian  Centinel,  320 

Columbus,  Christopher, 
306 

Committee  of  Safety,  189 

Common  School  System,  37 

Common  Sense,  25,  271, 
282 

Commonplace  Books,  286 

Commonwealth,  117,  125, 
302,  321 

Communion,  22 

Communion  Service,  27, 
36,  43,  48,  206,  309 

Communism,  28,  37 

Communities,  37 

Com-munity,  16 

Companion,  8 

Compensation,  256,  257, 
286;  doctrine  of,  268, 
271 

Comte,  Auguste,  271,  329 

Conceits,  307 

Concentration,  the  one 
prudence  in  life,  185 

"Concord,"  96 

"Concord"  (Munroe) 

Concord,  Massachusetts, 
pilgrimage  to,  69,  79, 
82,  87,  90,  150,  171, 
175,  202;  during  the 
Civil  War,  96;  now  con- 
sidered "stuffy"  and 
unoriginal,  163;  Roman 
Catholics  in,  177; 
Whitman  in  C.,  308; 
its  meeting  house,  15; 
local  celebration  in, 
96;  Lemuel  Shattuck's 
History,  133;  Indian 
remains,  81;  C.  de- 
scribed, 82;  reminis- 
cences of,  85;  celebri- 
ties and  the  post  of- 
fice, 204;  a  day  in, 
179;  excursion  to,  73; 
Revolutionary  days,  76 
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its  rivalry  with  Lex- 
ington in  Revolution- 
ary matters,  77;  field 
day  at  C»,  78;  a  town 
meeting,  104;  Emerson 
speaks  of  "C.  under  C." 
109;  how  decorated  for 
Emerson's  funeral,  57; 
innkeeper  describes 
Thoreau's  successor  at 
Walden,  69;  its  queer- 
ness,  72;  Indians  in, 
72;  sculpturing  in,  72; 
trip  to  C,  168;  a 
visit  described,  169; 
churches  in,  171;  first 
settlers,  173;  a  day 
spent  there,  i77 
Concord  Artillery,  77 
Concord  Bank,  263 
Concord  Bridge,  171,  203 
"Concord  Celebrities," 

83 
Concord  Choral  Associa- 
tion, 189 
Concord  Club,  52 
Concord  Conversations,  61 
Concord  Debating  Society, 

96 
Concord  Fight,  26 
Concord  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, 40,  87,  88, 
169,  217,  290,  304; 
James  T«  Field's  con- 
tributions of  manu- 
scripts to,  93 
Concord  Freeman,  7,  160, 

320 
Concord  Grape,  80,  94, 

98 
Concord  Guide-book  (Bart- 

lett) 
Concord  Home  School,  186, 

188 
"Concord  Lectures  on  Em- 
erson," 252 
Concord  Lyceum,  30,  40, 
45,  71,  113,  120,  130, 
217,  280;  celebration 
of  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, 96 
Concord  Meeting  House, 

321 
Concord  Milk  Producers' 

Association,  105 
Concord  Philosophers,  180 
"Concord  Philosophers, 

The,"  226,  254 
Concord  Reformatory,  188 
Concord  River,  15,  77,  80, 
87,  101,  170,  181,  243, 
308;  Martha  drowned  in, 
63,  88;  flood  stage  of, 
97;  microscopic  forms 
of  life  in,  81;  remarks 
on,  80;  Hawthorne's  re- 
mark on  laziness  of,  78 
Concord_  .S_c_h_qol_,  99 


Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, 45,  61,  63,  99,  102, 
104,  205,  217,  226,  252, 
277,  304,  320 

Concord  Social  Circle,  58, 
188,  189,  190,  198,  292, 
295,  311 

Concord  Theism,  consequences 
of,  130 

Condottieri,  276 

Confidence,  11 

Confucius:  "How  cart  a  man 
be  concealed?"  198 

Congregationalism:  denial 
of  Emerson's  conversion 
to,  121 

Congregationalist .  74, 
150 

Congregationalists,  265 

Congress  of  Religions, 
181 

Conscience,  274;  clothes 
preferred  to  a  sound  c, 
13;  sawing  transverse- 
ly,  12 

Conservatism,  theological, 
223 

Consuelo,  110 

Contemplation,  269 

Continental  Monthly,  The, 
264 

Contradiction,  22 

Conventicle  Club,  44 

Conversations,  83,  158 
For  conversation,  see 
17 

"Conversations"  as  educa- 
tional media,  94 

Conway,  Moncure  D«,  112 

Cook,  Joseph,  83-85,  93, 
126,  325,  326;  remarks 
about  Emerson's  conver- 
sion to  Congregational- 
ism, 121;  a  reply  to 
him,  125;  answered  by 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
28 

Cooke,  George  Willis,  27, 
44,  48-51,  235,  243, 
295,  300,  320;  "Emer- 
son's Present  Attitude 
Toward  Religion,"  125; 
"Emerson's  View  of  Na- 
tionality," 242,  252; 
Ralph  Waldpi  Emerson, 
249,  279,*  284 

Cooke,  Robert  G.,  183, 
199 

Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  306; 
"R.  W.  E.,"  307-308 

Cooking  Apparatus,  10 

Coolidge,  Mr.,  312,  314, 
315 

Coon,  9 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore, 
141,  265,  280 

Cooper,  Rev.  Mr.,  105 

Copeland,  Charles  T., 


reads  from  Emerson, 

182 
Copley,  77 

Copernican  Globe,  108 
Copernican  System,  121 
Copernicus,  269 
Coram,  200 
Corn,  13 
Cornell  University,  229 


Corn,  13 

Cornell  University, 

Corner,  14 

Cornhill  Magazine,  146, 

150 
Cornwall,  Barry,  30 
Cornwallis,  Charles,  106 
Correggio,  251 
Correspondences,  127, 

129.  207 


129,  207 
Cosmogony,  305 
Cosmogony  of  Menu,  270 
Costume  in  the  Concord 

School  of  Philosophy, 

100 


>phy, 

Cotton,  15 

Cotton,  Charles,  16 

Cotton,  John,  28,  30,  36 

"Count  Julian,"  62 

Courtney,  W.  Le,  esti- 
mate of  Emerson,  251 

Cousin,  Victor,  265, 
268;  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, 267;  Psycholo- 
££,  267 

Cow,  which  set  Chicago 
on  fire,  73 

Cowardice,  9 

Cowper,  William,  Hymn, 
260 

Cox,  Melville  B.,  65 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland, 
221 

Craigenputtoch, 

Cranberries,  13 


,  36,  49 
■ranberries,  1 
Cranberry  Mead 
Ci~anf«.h.  Christ 


ows,  15 

ir 
118, 


ranberry  Meadows, 
ranch,  Christophai 

Pearse,  37,  118,  267, 

308 
Crawford,  Thomas,  62 
Creation:  the  poem  of  c. 

is  interrupted,  13 
Creed,  219,  278;  What 

Emerson  needed  to  make 

him  a  Christian  was 

only  a  c»,  220 
Creeds,  128,  221 
Creon,  258 
Crewe,  Earl  of,  22 
Critic,  The,  133,  284, 

285 
Criticism,  art  of,  309 
Crosby,  S.  M.,  295 
Crow,  23 

Crown  of  Grass,  108 
Cruikshank,  Mr.,  214 
Crusoe,  Robinson,  24 


,    247 
"Cues  to  Timely  Topics," 


279 
Cullum,  George  W.,  2! 
Culture,  271,  307 


88 


Cunningham,  Allan,  65, 
76 

Curtis,  George  William, 
52,  56,  82,  142,  154, 
210,  295,  306;   "Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  Dial," 
308;  "Reminiscences  of 
Thoreau, "  16 

Curtis,  J.  Harmon,  166 

Curtis,  Mr.,  165 

Gushing,  Caleb,  43,  48, 
279,  296,  309 

Cushion:  pumpkin  pre- 
ferred to  velvet  c», 
13 

Custom  House,  22 

Cuvier,  Georges  Llopold, 
289 

Cynosure:      world   is   still 
a   Co,    12 

D.,  90 

D.,  L.,  213 

D ,  Mr.,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 231 

Daemon,  224 

Daily  Evening  Traveller, 
34,  101 

Daily  Telegraph,  57 

Daimon,  13,  246 

Daly,  C.  P.,  288 

Damon,  E.  C,  54 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  37,  44, 
154 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  184; 
Paul  Felton,  141 

Dante  Alighieri,  144, 
235,  241,  248,  249, 
270,  299;  Inferno,  129 

Darby  in  the  corner,  269 

Dartmouth  College,  37, 
192 

Darwin,  Charles,  81,  180, 
206,  207,  220,  299; 
once  considered  the  en- 
emy of  Christianity; 
now  considered  the 
friend,  220 

Date  Tree,  110 

David,  248,  255 

Davidson,  Thomas,  304ff., 
320 

Davis,  Isaac,  106 

Davis,  John  B.,  97 

Davis,  Noah,  288 

Dawn:  Nature  doth  have 
her  d.  each  day,  15 

"Dawn  of  American  Liter- 
ature," 280 

Dawson,  George,  20 

Day:  impossible  to  show 
the  d.  to  the  d.,  230 

"Day  in  Concord,"  177, 
179 

Death,  227;  create  a 
smile  under  the  ribs 
of  d.,  221 

Debating  Society,  96 


536 


Decalogue,  12 

Declamation,  35 

Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 96 

Decline,  273 

Deglrando,  Joseph  Marie, 
255 

Delphi,  256 

Democracy,    306,   307 

Democrat   and  Chronicle , 
141 

Democrat  Wagon,    205 

"Demonology, "  130 

Demosthenes,    107,    115, 
195,    286;    is   speaking 
to   the  people,    191 

Demotic  Characters,    256 

Depew,  Chauncey  M»,    288, 
290 

Derby,   Earl   of,    112 

Des  Cartes,    Rene",   Medita- 
tions.   264 

"Deserted  House"    (Tenny- 
son) 

Despair,    9 

Destiny,   269,    271 

Detail,    14 

Detroit  Free  Press.    102 

Deus    in  nobis ,    264 

Devil:   wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  Emerson, 
303;    objections   to   a 
personal  d»,   220;   God 
pulling  against  the  d», 
12;    popes   served   the  d», 
274-275 

Devil's   Bag,    10 

Devine,    John,    96 

Dewdrop  slips    into   the 
shining  sea,   256 

De  Wette,  Wilhelm  Martin 
Leberecht,    266 

Dewey,   Orville,   48 

Dial.    The.    25,    27,   31, 
37,   44,    45,    49,    121, 
123,    145,    148,    249, 
253,    267,    269,    282, 
308,    325 

Dialectic,  305 

Diamonds  in  the  gravel 
heaps,  13 

Diana,  40,  284 

Diaries:   Alcott    on   d.,    89 

Diary,    105 

Dickens,  Charles,  30,  38, 
144,  301;  letter  of 
apology  read,  214;  Ed- 
win Drood.  143 

Dictionary  for  use  in 
travelling,  19 

Differences,  Emerson's 
perception  of,  198 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  72 
Diogenes,  246 

Direction,  12;  of  every 
active  mind,  18 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  30, 
40,  47,  112,  316ff. 


Distance,  friends  at  a  d., 

11 
Dixon,  Mr.,  166 
"Dr.  Newton  on  Emerson," 

232 
"Dr.  Parsons  on  Emerson," 

244 
Doctrine  of  Uses,  18,  185 
Dod,  Professor,  267,  268 
Doddridge,  Philip,  106,  261 
Dodona,  256 
Dog,  12;  in  Hawthorne's 

notebooks,  85 
Dogma,  192,  223 
Dogmas  rest  on  morals,  50 
Donatello,  270 
Donegal,  22 
Dormer  Window,  202 
Dorr,  William  Bradley,  44 
Doubts:  respect  d.,  12 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  23 
Downs,  Annie  Sawyer,  "The 

Graves  of  the  Hawthornes," 

63,  74 
Drama,  273 
"Draw  if  thou  canst  the 

mystic  line,"  232 
Dreams,  129;  help  us  for- 
ward, 18 
Drop:  d.  seeking  another  d», 

247;  see  Dewdrop. 
Druids,  112 
Dryden,  John,  203 
Dualism,  256 
Dudley,  Abigail,  epitaph  of, 

74 
Durer,  Albert,  305 
Dunderhead,  Mr.,  116 
Duke,  98 

Dunbar,  Asa,  318,  319 
Dunbar,  Cynthia,  318 
Dunbar,  Mary  ( Jones),  318 
Durham,  26 
Dust:  no  d.  gathers  in  the 

open  air,  13 
Duties,  12 

Duty,  194,  208,  288;  act- 
ing from  sense  of  d.,  12 
Dwight,  John  S.,  46,  52, 

145,  308 

E   pluribus  unum,   212,    216 

Eagle,   231 

Earl  of  Crewe,  22 

Earth,  121 

East:  unpublished  travels 
in  the  E.,  272 

East  Lexington,  Mass.,  36 

Eastern  Railroad,  82 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  65, 
76 

"Easy  Chair,"  140 

Eaton,  James  D.,  "A  Pil- 
grimage to  Concord, 
Massachusetts,"  90 

Eaton,  Lorenzo,  54 

Eaton,  Margaret  Louise, 
188 


Eaton,  William  L.,  188, 

277 
Ecce  Homo  (Seeley) 
Eckermann,  Johann  Peter, 

18 
Ecclesiasticism,  219 
Eclecticism,  226,  267, 

268 
Eddas,  16 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  247 
Edgar  Huntley  (Brown) 
Edgartown  Gazette,  202 
Edinburgh  Review.  121, 

130 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  301 
"Editor's  Easy  Chair," 

16,  140 
Education,  37,  305;  cost 
of  a  Harvard  e.  fifty 
years  ago,  164 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  231, 

247 
Effects   never  require  a 
larger  cause  than  is 
necessary  to  the  e», 
128 
Egeria,  grotto  of,  218 
Egg  from  which  Venus 

sprang,  246 
Egypt,  273,  274;  religion 

of  E.,  232 
Elective  Affinity,  148 
Elevation,  12;  e.  of  life 

11 
"Elijah,"  184 
Eliot,  Charles  William, 
52,  54,  199;  on  Emer- 
son's literary  career, 
185;  "Expectation  on 
American  Giving,"  182 
Elizabeth  I,  258 
Elizabethan  Age,  243 
Elliot,  Samuel  A.,  184 
Ellis,  George  E.,  211; 

on  Emerson,  209 
Ellis,  Mr.,  266 
Ellis,  Rufus,  297 
Ellsler,  Fanny,  153,  268, 

289 
Elm  Tree  planted  on  Emer- 
son's fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  222 
Elocution,  239,  320 
Eloquence,  113;  its  in- 
gredients, 114 
Elwood,  Charles,  267 
Emancipation,  36;  in  the 

West  Indies,  38,  39 
Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, 39 
Emblem  of  progress,  15 
Emerson,  Charles  (neph- 
ew), 34,  43,  47,  54, 
59,  292,  295 
Emerson,  Charles  Chaun- 
cey, 41-43,  96,  122, 
195,  249-251,  308, 
320;  and  Elizabeth 


Hoar,  87;  character- 
ized, 211;  Thoreau 
took  his  place  in  Con- 
cord, 243 

Emerson,  Edith,  30,  86 

Emerson,  Edward  (fore- 
bear), 26,  35,  172, 
295,  308 

Emerson,  Edward  Bliss, 
43,  44,  96,  122,  195, 
211,  249;  death  of, 
246 

Eme:son,  Edward  Waldo, 
26,  28-30,  34,  43,  47, 
54,  57,  58,  86,  184, 
188,  199,  218,  244, 
291,  292,  295,  303, 
309;  selects  bowlder 
from  New  Hampshire, 
204;  letter  on  his 
father's  religion, 
121;  his  combativeness 
239;  Emerson  in  Con- 
cord. 203;  "Emerson 
and  Scholars,"  254- 
260;  "Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson," 285 

Emerson,  Ellen,  23,  30, 
34,  43,  57,  131,  188, 
218,  231,  291,  295, 
309;  corrects  her  fa- 
ther in  a  lecture,  119; 
receives  guests,  168; 
in  Europe,  205;  her 
ministry  to  her  father, 
86 

Emerson,  Ellen  Tucker, 
218;  her  death  notice, 
244;  see  also  Ellen 
Emerson* 

Emerson,  Elizabeth 
(Bulkeley),  172 

Emerson,  George  Barrell, 
241 

Emerson,  H.,  54 

Emerson,  Haven  (nephew), 
58,  292 

Emerson,  John,  172 

Emerson,  John  Milton, 
261,  262 

Emerson,  Joseph,  26,  35, 
172,  295,  296 

Emerson,  Lidian  (Jackson) 
23,  34,  43,  57,  91, 
121,  123,  218,  221,  244 
305:  called  "Asia."  235 


Emerson's  religious 
guide,  244;  told  sto- 
ries when  food  gave 
out,  200;  Emerson 

; j  -u ml  .  V~ 


e 

Erne 


out,  200;  Emerson 
praised  her,  191;  Em- 
erson's remark  on,  24i 


43 


rson,  Peter  Bulkley, 
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Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 
69,  82,  94,  102,  179; 
and  reporters,  17;  and 
Negro  students,  17; 
and  Henry  Sutton,  19ff. 
and  the  Concord  Ly- 
ceum, 217;  and  the 
Communion  Service,  27; 
and  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  30;  and 
women's  rights,  30; 
and  the  churches,  278; 
and  the  Lord  Rector- 
ship of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 40;  and  the 
Library  Committee,  88; 
and  schoolboys,  257; 
and  Darwin,  206;  and 
history,  213;  and  Lan- 
dor,  213;  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  64; 
and  Milton,  268;  and 
America,  243;  and 
great  books,  243;  and 
Harriet  Martineau,  38; 
and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  39;  and 
Russia,  195;  and  the 
Russian,  Constantine 
Pobedonostzeff ,  195; 
and  Arnold,  246;  and 
proverbial  philosophy, 
327;  and  Carlyle  com- 
pared, 327;  and  the 
Thoreaus,  147;  and  the 
Civil  War,  191;  and 
the  Glasgow  rector- 
ship, 316ff.;  and  the 
Old  South-,  119;  and 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  124; 
and  the  "unknown 
country"  of  the  imagi- 
nation, 283;  and  Con- 
cord children,  46; 
and  anti-slavery  agi- 
tators, 36;  and  Uni- 
tarians, 36;  and  Walt 
Whitman,  68;  and  sci- 
ence, 207,  259;  and 
Walt  Whitman,  132;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  192,  218 
and  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  99;  and 
Boston,  252,  303;  as 
an  essayist,  252,  282; 
as  overseer  at  Harvard 
18;  as  lecturer,  25; 
as  a  writer,  28;  as 
philosopher,  282;  as 
poet,  282;  as  school 
committeeman,  205;  as 
ideal  American,  56;  as 
he  looks  today,  309; 
as  seen  from  India, 
252;  as  an  American, 
252;  as  a  critic,  328; 
as  an  investor  of  mon- 


ey, 153;  as  prophet,  184; 
as  talker  and  listener, 
284;  as  thinker  and  lec- 
turer, 283;  at  the  Latin 
School,  41-42;  at  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Concord  Lyceum,  96;  at 
Harvard  University,  17; 
at  Manchester,  England, 
19ff»;  at  the  Concord  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy, 
304ff.;  at  Harvard,  198ff. 
at  Hawthorne's  funeral, 
70;  before  the  Concord 
Lyceum,  120;  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  28;  in  Poland, 
269;  in  the  Concord  gro- 
cery store,  243;  in 
Poughkeepsie,  109j  in 
Germany,  225;  in  Main%>^ 
182;  on  the  v^iues  of   J 
books  and  reading,  17;  / 
on  the  Svtudy  of  foreign 
language s^LSJ;  on^phil- 
ology,  18;  on~5eorge  Her- 
bert, 18;  on  the  mira- 
cles, 19;  on  immortality, 
19;  on  the  soul,  19;  on 
German  and  French,  19;  on 
Alexander  Ireland,  20;  on 
Thoreau,  16;  on  existence, 
24;  on  the  pluck  and  stead- 
fastness of  England,  214; 
on  Jesus  Chr^t^-^27;  on 
the  scholar^  257;  ]on  truth- 
speaking,  61":  on  h/is  in- 
come, 234;  on  Irirs  own  ser- 
mons, 241;  on  Dr.  James 
Walker,  53;  on  Hawthorne's 
"horse  of  the  night,"  149; 
on  the  ancient  languages, 
133;  on  the  citizens  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  45; 
on  Charles  Sumner's  age, 
45;  on  Alcott,  45;  preach- 
es in  Washington,  D.  C, 
17;  interested  in  what 
people's  books  are,  17; 
found  Faust  disagreeable, 
18;  studied  Hebrew  a  lit- 
tle, 18;  forgets  last 
line  of  Herbert's  "Hymn," 
18;  describes  a  "bore," 
19;  carried  a  small  Fel- 
ler dictionary  on  his 
travels,  19;  found  comfort 
in  Horace,  19;  valued  con- 
tradiction, 22;  presents 
Sutton  with  copy  of  his 
Poems,  22;  caught  cold  at 
Longfellow's  funeral,  24; 
a  bard  of  common  sense,  25; 
considered  like  Franklin, 
25;  beloved  by  Charles  Sum- 
ner, 25;  translated  Vir- 
gil, 26;  lectures  at  Man- 


chester, England,  213; 
had  an  Asiatic  mind, 
215;  opened  his  church 
to  anti-slavery  agita- 
tors, 27;  substituted 
for  Theodore  Parker,  30 
called  himself  a  Chris- 
tian theist,  31;  read 
the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  an  ode, 
96;  contrasted  with 
Whitman,  281;  became  a 
free  soiler,  39;  spoke 
in  behalf  of  John  Gor- 
ham  Palfrey,  39;  at- 
tends Wheildon  wedding 
anniversary,  165,  166; 
described  in  old  age, 
169;  attends  business 
meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  80;  a  Christian 
theist,  83;  confused 
in  his  village  with  a 
livery-stable  keeper 
of  the  same  name,  89; 
a  "preacher"  throughout 
his  life,  206;  called  a 
Christian  theist,  206; 
had  an  Asiatic  mind, 
211;  walks  with  Whitman 
on  Boston  Common,  310; 
criticizes  Whitman's 
Children  of  Adam,  310; 
appears  at  Sanborn's 
arrest,  314;  repre- 
sentative of  Krishna, 
267;  endorses  Henry 
Carey,  271;  compared- — .. 
with  Shakespeare, ^230;  \ 
said  to  have  visir^d  J 
India,  231;  compared 
with  Carlyle,  239; 
like  Marcus  Aurelius, 
241;  soitght  to  do  for 
America  what  Lessing 
did  for  Germany,  243; 
would  have  accepted 
position  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Harvard, 
244;  proposes  a  theme 
for  the  Concord  School, 
100;  lectures  on  "Mem- 
ory," 103;  considered 
a  poet  rather  than 
philosopher,  51;  lec- 
tured before  and  con- 
ferred with,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  39;  champion 
of  the  individual,  196; 
whistled  when  in  moods 
of  contemplation,  203; 
called  "American  Plato" 
202;  admitted  to  P.B.K. 
321;  hears  Bartol's  pa- 
per, 156;  "more  of  a 
Quaker  than  anything 
else,"  191;  elected  to 


French  Academy  (?), 
291;  compared  with 
Froude,  118;  reads  po- 
em on  "The  Tea  Party 
Centennial,"  118;  wrote 
inscription  for  Daniel 
C.  French's  "Minute 
Man,"  77;  rejects  the 
miraculous,  129;  sees 
that  both  theism  and 
pantheism  are  true, 
125;  translated  "The 
Exile"  from  the  Per- 
sian of  Kermani,"  124; 
reads  Holmes'  lines  to 
George  Peabody,  123; 
grasped  the  lever  which 
Archimedes  failed  to 
find,  72;  liked  pas- 
sages in  Scott's  Rob 
Roy,  44;  worked  by  ana- 
logic, 45;  charged  with 
imitating  Thoreau,  45; 
introduced  Charles  Sum- 
ner to  Carlyle,  45; 
read  Scott  far  into  the 
night,  48;  writes  let- 
ter of  introduction  to 
Carlyle  for  Longfellow, 
36;  abandons  the  pul- 
pit, 37;  lectures  on 
human  life,  37;  honored 
by  the  clergy,  181;  saw 
values  at  Harvard,  183; 
contrasted  with  Carlyle, 
226;  bust  in  Concord, 
79;  an  hour  with  E.,  17 
reading  Goethe  on  the 
train,  17;  extemporan- 
eous address  at  Howard 
University,  17;  watch- 
ing him  think,  18;  hor- 
ror of  reporters,  19; 
high  regard  for  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  19;  his  failure  to 
keep  up  his  Greek,  19; 
letter  to  Henry  Sutton, 
20;  death,  24;  shrewd- 
ness, 25;  his  death  like 
Longf ellovr's,  26;  favor- 
ite study  was  Greek,  26, 
309;  Holmes  on  his  poet- 
ry, 216;  sparing  of 
words,  216;  Was  he  a 
Christian?  218;  reason 
for  his  inconsecutive- 
ness,  28;  his  Yankee 
sagacity,  28;  last  day 
of  his  illness,  29; 
N.  P.  Willis  on  his  boy- 
hood, 29;  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  30; 
Lord  Rectorship  at  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  30; 
his  notebooks,  31;  anti- 
slavery  interests,  31; 
his  speech  at  the  Bos- 
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ton  Latin  School  (1877) 
32;  his  home  and  hospi- 
tality described,  94; 
centennial  observed  in 
Concord,  277;  his  gen- 
ius and  influence, 
280;  the  secret  of  his 
power,  280;  his  liter- 
ary characteristics, 
281;  his  literary  meth- 
ods, 40;  his  concise- 
ness, 41;  Arnold,  Bar- 
tol  and  E.,  167;  his 
spiritual  influence  up- 
on E.  A.  Horton,  167; 
Arnold  and  E.,  167; 
poem  by  B.  W.  Ball, 
167;  the  writing  of  Na- 
ture, 79;  Thoreau  in 
the  home  of  E.,  86; 
outranks  the  other  il- 
luminati,  86;  portrait 
painted  in  Edinburgh  in 
1848,  88;  his  bust,  88; 
patience  with  "illit- 
erate" guests,  89;  man- 
uscript of  his  essay  on 
"Culture,"  93;  "Brahma" 
and  the  schoolgirl,  257 
dealing  with  thefts  of 
his  fruit,  205;  the 
barn  and  its  contents, 
205;  his  only  manifesta- 
tion of  hurry,  205; 
his  gardeners,  205;  his 
admiration  for  the  Qua- 
kers, J2&&i    his  ration- 
alism42_QB>*  paper  on 
Thomas  Carlyle,  209; 
circumstances  of  the 
Burns  centennial,  210; 
there  are  20,000  Emer- 
sons  in  China,  211; 
verses  in  memoriam,  213; 
English  estimates  of,  57 
funeral  described  in  de- 
tail, 58;  selection  of  a 
monument  for  his  grave, 
303;  a  French  view  of, 
252;  memories  of  his 
boyhood,  303;  early 
novel-reading,  303; 
early  schooling,  303; 
where  he  sometimes  wrote 
his  sermons,  303;  wit- 
ness to  Christ  and  im- 
mortality, 299;  his 
last  words  in  Whittier's 
home,  299;  letter  to  the 
Second  Church,  302;  as 
historian  and  orator, 
282;  popularity  at  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy,  306;  Whit- 
man's critique  of,  306; 
his  view  of  power,  307; 
Whitman's  dinners  with 


E.,  309;  broadside  of 
his  "Original  Hymn,"  311; 
his  earliest  critics, 
268;  his  careless  versi- 
fication, 269;  his  humor, 
270;  his  practicality, 
270;  a  German  estimate  of 
his  work,  228;  bowing  to 
E.,  229;  his  significance 
for  American  thought  eval- 
uated, 230;  his  portrait 
on  the  wall  of  a  little 
hut  in  the  West,  230;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  platform,  231 
compared  with  Schiller, 
230;  misconceptions  about 
his  house  and  the  fire, 
231;  two  anecdotes  of  him, 
231;  epigram  written  by 
E.  on  his  last  visit  to 
England,  231;  unity  in  his 
prose  writings,  235;  in- 
terview with  John  Albee, 
236;  Theodore  Parker  at 
the  delivery  of  his  Divin- 
ity School  Address.  237; 
criticism  of  his  poetry, 
238;  proverbs  in,  239; 
his  fondness  for  Stedman's 
"Ossawatomie  Brown,"  239; 
discussion  over  the  Lord's 
Supper,  240;  memories  of 
one  of  his  pastoral  vis- 
its, 240;  his  remark  to 
Brownson,  241  i^eiat  ions 
with  ThoreaujT  Z4Zy  vfcews 
of  nationality,  242; 
theory  of  the  poet,  242; 
reproached  by  his  wife 
for  a  remark  concerning  a 
Sunday  School  teacher, 
242;  when  he  was  not  con- 
sidered brainy,  243; 
legends  of  his  early  days 
in  Concord,  243;  why  he 
closed  his  first  school, 
243;  his  remark  on  the 
load  of  wood,  243;  his 
theory  of  art,  243;  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  245;  his 
bust  by  D.  C.  French, 
101;  as  lecturer,  104; 
metre  of  his  poetry  con- 
demned, 111;  as  a  poet, 
50;  Greek  and  Greek  auth- 
ors, 51;  his  favorite 
hymn,  52;  his  shallow 
grave,  54;  his  favorite 
of  Watts'  hymns,  55;  in- 
fluence in  France,  38; 
loyalty  to  John  Brown,  39; 
circumstances  surrounding 
his  "Boston  Hymn,"  39; 
his  remark  to  young  people, 
"Stand  by  your  order,"  196; 
his  tablet  in  the  hall  of 


fame,  202;  pilgrimage 
to  his  home  and  haunts, 
202;  story  of  his  re- 
ception in  a  country 
inn,  203;  his  grave,  204 
his  behavior  at  the  post 
office,  204;  his  reply 
to  a  question  about  his 
father,  246;  ancestry, 
249;  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  250;  reluc- 
tance to  allow  his  MSS. 
to  circulate  outside 
his  family,  251;  his 
relation  to  society, 
252;  view  of  national- 
ity, 252;  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  252;  new  por- 
trait of,  252;  poems  in 
honor  of,  252;  genius 
and  character /*25§);  his 
ethics, /252j)  words  at 
Longf ellovrs  funeral, 
253;  Bowen's  review  of 
Nature,  (^53j)  to  an  im- 
pertinent book-agent, 
255;  his  d'iction,  327; 
his  general  position, 
329;  visited  by  E.  R. 
Wiswell,  147;  saying 
attributed  to  him,  148; 
his  emphasis  on  the 
soul,  152;  his  79th 
birthday  celebrated, 
153;  his  secret  was  in- 
comprehensibility, 153; 
his  opinion  of  Alcott, 
159;  on  reform,  educa- 
tion and^-tfce  elective 
system/l85^his  birth- 
day celebrated,  186; 
life  in  Concord  re- 
called, 188;  reference 
to  E's  letter  to  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  Plymouth, 
189;  early  years,  190; 
praise  of  Bancroft's 
History,  190;  Nature 
broke  the  thraldom  of 
Puritanism,  191;  lec- 
tured at  the  Cambridge 
Lyceum,  191;  services 
to  the  town  library, 
191;  remarks  at  the 
Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion, 192;  fragment  of 
his  original  Divinity 
School  address  owned  by 
E.  P.  Peabody,  192; 
contribution  of  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  laws, 
193;  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  being,  283;  his 
personality,  284;  his 
literary  methods,  284; 
early  letter  to  Aunt 
Mary,  286;  his  last 


illness,  290;  bronze 
statue  erected  in  Con- 
cord, 290;  pulpit 
tributes,  297;  his 
heterodoxy,  318;  ad- 
dress at  Thoreau' s  fu- 
neral, 319;  late  lec- 
ture before  the  Con- 
cord Lyceum,  113; 
conversation  with,  117 
Bradlaugh's  interview 
with  E.,  118;  Peter 
Brooks'  remark  about 
E.,  76;  stanza  he  scrib- 
bled in  the  Old  Manse, 
76;  view  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  121;  remark  on 
the  sandwich,  121; 
first  letter  to  Whit- 
man, 132;  conversation 
with  guests  in  his 
home,  131;  attitude 
toward  Christianity, 
129;  his  grounds  for 
being  both  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian,  125; 
his  poems  discussed, 
124;  his  poetry  com- 
pared with  Whitman's, 
124;  his  poetry  ac- 
cused of  being  unmet- 
rical,  124;  the  Ameri- 
can poet,  123;  his 
skepticism,  123;  let- 
ter to  Frothingham, 
122;  anti-slavery  in- 
terests, 43;  the  death 
scene,  43;  his  influ- 
ence on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lecture 
platform,  45;  his  one 
gesture,  45;  Alcott  on 
E's  method  of  composi- 
tion, 45;  conversa- 
tion on  Thoreau,  45; 
opinions  of  his  own 
poetry,  46;  conversa- 
tion with  a  visitor  in 
his  old  age,  47; 
Whittier's  estimate, 
47;  first  meeting  with 
Alcott,  47;  review  of 
a  collection  of  hymns, 
48;  member  of  a  book 
club  at  Harvard,  48; 
influence  of  his  moth- 
er's family,  48;  let- 
ter quoted,  32;  advice 
on  reading  him,  33;  de- 
tailed account  of  his 
passing,  34;  criticism 
of  his  preaching,  35; 
his  favorite  study  at 
Harvard  was  Greek,  35; 
opinion  of  plain  people 
regarding  him,  36;  his 
attitude  toward  Mar- 
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garet  Fuller,  38;  his 
house  and  its  envir- 
ons, 176;  his  resi- 
dence visited,  178;  Ed- 
win Markham  writes  poem 
for  E.  centennial,  182; 
observance  of  centen- 
nial of  his  birth,  182ff. 
letter  to  Carlyle,  182; 
influence  of  his  Essays, 
183;  has  unsettled  the 
faith  of  the  educated 

Omen  of  our  age, 
thereabouts  or  con- 
dition of  E*s  soul  after 
death,  221;  associations 
in  Plymouth,  221;  ac- 
count of  his  wedding  to 
Lydia  Jackson,  221; 
elm  tree  planted  on  his 
fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary, 222;  letter  to 
Lucia  Jane  Russell,  222 
on  some  Sunday  School 
teachers,  242;  his  in- 
fluence, 24,  31;  his  fu- 
neral, 52,  291;  his 
style  discussed,  41, 
118,  122,  123,  283, 
326;  appearance  and 
personality,  32,  38,  40 
91,  111,  112;  described 
179;  his  home  described 
40,  46,  91,  205,  277, 
284,  302;  method  of 
composition,  83,  230; 
as  a  preacher,  252,  303 
his  religion,  83,  125, 

186,  252,  -283;  his  man- 
ners, 47,  252;  charac- 
teristics of  his  poet- 
ry, 38,  288;  "Address 
at  Divinity  College," 
18;  "Address  at  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural 
Pair,"  107;  "Brahma," 

187,  289;  "Carlyle," 
28;  "A  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Christian  Worship," 
255;  "Compensation," 
286;  "Concord  Hymn," 
79,  189;  "Days,"  187; 
"Each  and  All,"  124; 
English  Traits,  111, 
214;  "Experience," 
236;  "Fame,"  239; 
"Fate,"  289;  "Good-bye, 
Proud  World,"  286,  296; 
Historical  Address, 
116;  "Historical  Notes 
of  Life  and  Literature 
in  Massachusetts,"  120, 
130;  "Hymn,"  7;  "I  aft 
God  in  Nature,"  269; 
"Letter  to  Plato,"  245; 
"Memoir  of  John  M. 
Cheney,"  261ff.;  "Mem- 


ory," 119;  "Merlin," 
50;  "The  Method  of  Na- 
ture," 182;  "Monadnoc," 
236;  Nature.  36,  170, 
229,  265;  "The  Preacher," 
228,  283;  "The  Problem," 
125;  "Review  of  Lemuel 
Shattuck's  History  of  Con- 
cord, "133;  "Rhodora,"  50, 
125;  "A  Right  Hand  of 
Fellowship,"  232;  Socie- 
ty and  Solitude,  18; 
"The  Sovereignty  of  Eth- 
ics," 118;  "The  Sphinx," 
289;  "The  Test,"  231; 
"Thoreau,"  319-320; 
"Thoughts  on  the  Religion 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  373; 
"Threnody,"  50,  270; 
"The  Tragic,"  247;  "The 
True  Gentleman,"  218;  "An 
Unpublished  Speech  of  Mr. 
Emerson's,"  107;  "Wood- 
notes,"  16,  282;  Works 
and  Days  translated  into 
Russian,  195;  "World  Soul, 
152 

Emerson,  Rebecca  (Waldo), 
172 

Emerson,  Robert  Bulkeley, 
43 

Emerson,  Ruth  (Haskins), 
26,  35,  36,  43,  48,  199, 
200,  122,  303,  309 

Emerson,  Mrs.  S.,  261 

Emerson,  Sarah  (Cheney), 
262 

Emerson,  Thomas,  26,  35, 
295 

Emerson,  Waldo,  28,  50, 
195 

Emerson,  Widow,  visited, 
106 

Emerson,  William  (a  fore- 
bear), 35,  76,  92,  111, 
117,  122,  296 

Emerson,  William  (brother), 
26,  201,  286,  309,  319 

Emerson,  William  (father 
of  R.  W.  E.),  26,  172, 
199,  200,  296;  his  di- 
ary for  1803,  190; 

Emerson,  William  (grand- 
father of  R.  W.  E.), 
189,  190;  monument  to 
him  in  Concord,  321 

"Emerson"  (^arsons) 

"Emerson  Among  the  Siphars" 
271 

"Emerson  and  Ballou, "  56 

"Emerson  and  the  Dial," 
308 

"Emerson  and  Dr.  Holmes 
Kin,"  172 

"Emerson  and  Joseph  Cook," 
121 

"Emerson  and  Longfellow," 
228 


"Emerson  and  the  Lord 
Rectorship  of  Glas- 
gow University," 
214 

"Emerson  and  New  Eng- 
land Transcenden- 
talism," 151 

"Emerson  and  Scholars," 
254 

"Emerson  and  Walt 
Whitman"  (Bellew) 

"Emerson  as  an  American," 
182 

"Emerson  as  Ideal  Ameri- 
can," 56 

"Emerson  as  a  Philosoph- 


er. 


182 


"Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  182 t 

239 

"Emerson  as  a  Reformer," 

191 

"Emerson  as  a  Religious 

teacher,"  182 


209 

"Emerson's  Old  Church," 
206 

"Emerson's  Picture  of 
his  Home,"  234 

"Emerson's  Present  At- 
titude Toward  Relig- 
ion," 125 

"Emerson's  Will,"  218 

"Emerson's  Witness  to 
Christ  and  Immortal- 
ity," 299 

Emersons,  92 

"Emersons  at  Home,"  130 

Emery,  Mr.,  242 

Emery,  S.  H.,  Jr.,  226, 
306 

Emmet,  212,  216,  283 

Empire:  downfull  of 
mighty  e.,  273 

Endicott,  Charles,  165, 
166 

Enemy s  "But  he  who  has 
one  e.,"  231 


"Emerson  at  Concord,"  111 

"Emerson  Celebration,"  188 "Enemy  of  G0d,"  276 
"  Engagements,  12 

Emerson  Family,  its  origin 


111 


England:  Emerson  in  E», 
269;  its  pluck,  stead- 
fastness and  grandeur, 
214;  spot  where  E. 
learned  her  lesson,  78 

English  People,  143,  230 


"Emerson  from  the  French 

Point  of  View,"  243 
Emerson  Hall,  Harvard 

University,  182,  199, 

254 
"Emerson  in  Boston  and  as  Enormity,  13 

Preacher,"  303  Enterprises,  13 

"Emerson  in  England,"  214  Enthusiasm,  127,  246 
"Emerson  in  North  Street," 

221 
"Emerson  in  Periodical 

Literature,"  212 
Emerson  Memorial,  182 
"Emerson,  Man  and  Poet," 

300 
Emerson  School,  Concord, 

52,  54,  58,  188,  217, 

292 


Entomologists,  11 
Epaminondas,  197 
Epictetus,  192,  246 
Epigram,  118,  270;  writ- 
ten by  Emerson  on  his 
last  visit  to  England, 
231 
Episcopal  Academy,  Chesh- 
ire, Conn.,  324 
Emerson  Society  Quarterly  Episcopal  Burial  Service, 

19  295 

"Emerson  Symposium,"  240,  Episcopal  Church,  68, 


242 
"Emerson  the  Prophet," 

184 
"Emerson  the  Y0ung,"  187 
"Emerson  to  Carlyle  in 

1834,"  246 
Emersonianism:  its  best 

part,  307 


192,  221,  277;  and  A. 
B.  Alcott,  325;  com- 
mittal service  at  Emer- 
son's grave,  54,  56,  61 

Episcopalian,  221 

Epitaphs,  74 

Epochs,  thoughts  are  e. 
in  our  lives,  12 


Emersonians,  song  of,  317  Era:  new  e.  from  the 
"Emerson's  Books"  (Whit-    reading  of  a  book,  14 


Erasmus,  Desiderius, 

245,  269 
Erosophian  Adelphoi,  182 
Erskine,  Thomas,  114 


man) 

"Emerson's  Burial  Day," 

134 

"Emerson's  Funeral,"  291 

"Emerson's  Gift  of  Elocu-  Espinasse,  Francis, 

tion,"  239  Reminiscences,  21 

"Emerson's  Leadership,"   Essex  County,  Mass.,  80 

253  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 

"Emerson's  Life  and  Work"   Mass.,  78,  80,  82 
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Essex  Institute  Field 

Meeting,  78 
Esther,  Clueen,  174 
Esthetics,  268 
Eternal  Life,  305 
Eternal  Mind:  Faust 
does  not  represent 
E-M.,  18 
Eternity:  something  true 
and  sublime  in  e«,  14; 
e.  remains,  14 
Ether,  34 

Ethical  Philosophy,  187 
Ethics,  37,  118;  a  re- 
ligion of  e.,  219-820 
Europe:  America  needs  to 

break  with  E.,  307 
Evening  Star,  11 
Evening  Transcript,  41, 

47,  225 
Everett,  Charles  Carroll, 
"The  Relation  of  Jesus 
to  the  Present  Age," 
19 
Everett,  Edward,  26,  35, 
43,  48,  82,  120,  130, 
210,  240,  241,  245, 
279,  296,  298,  309;  on 
Edward  Bliss  Emerson, 
211 
"Every  one  to  his  chosen 

work,"  208 
Evil,  27,  268,  305;  is 
temporary  and  perish- 
able, 194;  is  only  a 
perversion  of  good,  257 
Evolution,  131,  206,  207, 

259 
Evolutionists,  180 
Examiner,  The,  267 
Excursion:  to  heaven  in 

an  e*  train,  13 
Exercise,  13;  reading  as 
a  noble  intellectual 
e«,  14 
Exhalations:  with  golden 

e»  of  the  dawn,  55 
"Exile"  (Kermani) 
Existence,  24,  268,  282; 
permanent  and  absolute 
e.,  14 
"Expenses  of  Education 
in  Cambridge  Fifty 
Years  Ago,"  164 
Externalism  in  religion, 

274 
"Extract,  An",  272 
Eye:   ethereal  depths  of 


the  e 


•  » 


Eyelid,  13 
Eyes,  110 

F.,  N.  S.,  "A  Query," 

250 
Fables  have  their  morals, 

12 
Fact,  40 


Facts,  12 

Failure,  9 

Fair  Haven,  8 

Fairies,  8 

Faith,  11 

Faithfulness,  12 

Falcon,  23 

Fall:  the  f.  thou  darest 

to  despise,  23 
Falstaff  Inn,  Brunswick, 

Maine,  66 
Faneuil  Hall,  40 
"Fanny  Ellsler,"  268 
Faraday,  Michael,  30,  109 
Farley,  Charles  Andrews, 

320 
Farm:  gold  mine  on  your 

f.,  13 
Farmer:  Emerson  as  f«, 

107;  wherein  his  glory 

lies,  108 
Farron,  George,  96 
Fat  is  in  the  fire,  22 
Fatalism,  271 
Fate,  53,  271 
"Father  Taylor  and  Mr. 

Emerson,"  228 
Faust,  247,  271 
Faust,  265,  266 
Feat:   As  hid  all  measure 

of  the  f.,  225 
"Federal  Street,"  184 
Feller,  Francois  Xavier 

de,  Dictionnaire,  19 
Felton,  Septimius,  38, 

143,  154,  155,  157 
Fenelon,  Francois  de 

Salignac  de  LaMothe- 

266,  267 
Fenny-streat,  20 
Fessenden,  William  Pitt, 

66,  68 
Feudalism,  110,  309 
Feuerbach,  Paul  Johann 

Anselm  von,  267 
Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb, 

33,  102,  226,  268,  269 
Fiction:  Psychologic 

school  of  f.,  141 
Field,  Cyrus  VI.,  288 
Field  Day  at  Concord,  78 
Field  Meeting  of  Essex 

Institute,  82;  f-m.  in 

Concord,  78 
Fields,  James  Thomas,  70, 

299;  manuscripts  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Con- 
cord Library,  93;  talks 

with  Hawthorne,  136 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  Thomas, 

244 
"Filled  with  fury,  rapt, 

inspired,"  224 
Finger:  if  a  wise  man 

should  only  life  his  f., 

233 
Fire,  14;  the  fat  is  in 


the  f#,  22 

First  Church  of  Boston, 

35,  122 
First  Church  of  Concord, 

hospitality  of,  80 
Fiske,  Eliza  (Cheney), 

262 
Fiske,  John,  243,  320 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  72, 

82,  169,  310 
Flag,  9 

Flagg,  Warren  F.,  104 
Flaher,  Mr.,  106 
Flannery,  J#  J»,  96 
Flaxman,  John,  251 
Fletcher,  J,  B,,  166 
Fletcher,  John,  21 
Fletcher,  Mr»,  165 
Flint,  Captain,  262 
Florence,  Italy,  36 
Flowers,  love  of,  13 
Flower's  Magazine,  90 
Flute,  10 
Food,  8 

Foote,  Henry  W.,  54,  295 
Foote,  W.  H.,  52 
Forbes,  Cameron,  218 
Forbes,  Edith,  188,  218 
Forbes,  Edith  (Emerson), 

86,  205,  218,  244 
Forbes,  Edward  W.,  218 
Forbes,  John,  218 
Forbes,  N.  E.,  64 
Forbes,  N.  H.,  43 
Forbes,  Ralph,  58,  218, 

292 
Forbes,  W.  Cameron,  184 
Forbes,  Waldo  Emerson, 

202 
Forbes,  William  Hathaway, 

30,  47,  58,  218,  244, 

292 
Force:  conservation  and 

correlation  of  f.,  259 
Foreign  Languages,  19 
Forensics,  32 
Forms:  religion  of  f.,  274 

f.  vs.  principles,  274    u.  their  faults>  22; 


Framingham  Academy,  263 
France,  38,  39,  252 
Francis,  Convers,  46 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  24 
25,  287,  288,  291, 
303 
Fraser's  Magazine.  22, 

27,  36,  130,  246 
Fraternity  of  1776,  262 
Free  Academy,  122,  141 
Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion, 30,  39;  Emerson 
has  part  in,  128;  Em- 
erson speaks  at,  192 
Free  Religious  Index, 

179 
Free-trade  Hall,  214 
Free  Soil  Party,  39 
Freedom,  305;  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  medie- 
val Europe,  273 
Freeman,  Mr.,  312-315 
Freeman-Place  Chapel, 

Boston,  39 
French:   Emerson  from 
the  F.  point  of  view, 
242 
French,  Daniel  Chester, 
165,  166,  290;  his 
studies  described,  101; 
begins  bust  of  Alcott, 
103;  "The  Minute  Man," 
40,  77,  79,  93,  104, 
310 
French,  H,  F.,  73 
French,  Judge,  101 
French  Academy,  303 
French  Language,  19 
French  Revolution,  73 
Friend,  13;  offices  of  a 
friend  in  helping  one 
to  good  reading,  17 
"Friend  of  Little  Women 

and  of  Little  Men,"  160 
Friends,  10;   "The  man 
who  has  a  thousand  f«," 


Forster,  Mr.,  36,  47 
Forster,  John,  30 
Forster,  W.  E.,  316,  317 
Fortnightly  Review,  251 
Forty-eight,  132 
Foss,  Mr.,  312,  314 
Fossils,  81 
Foster,  Miriam,  173 
Fouque,  141 
"Four  Old  Cats,"  285 
Fourfold  State  (Boston) 
Fourier,  Francois  Marie 
Charles,  28,  121,  130 
Fourierism,  37 
Fourth  of  July,  311 
Fox,  9 

Fox,  George,  24,  36,  328 
Fox,  Thomas  Bayley,  320 
Fragrance,  13 


see  Quakers* 

Friends  of  Progress,  49 

Friendship,  133 

"Friendship  of  Whitman 
and  Emerson,"  132 

Froissart,  Jean,  276 

Frost,  Barzillai,  311 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel 
Langdon,  46,  120,  122, 
130,  296 

Frothingham,  Richard,  165 
166 

Froude,  James  Anthony, 
compared  with  Emerson, 
118;  "Science  and  The- 
ology," 117 

Fruit  of  much  living,  11 

Fruitlands,  158 

Fruits:  by  their  f.  ye 
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shall  know  them,  219- 
220 
Fuchsia,  95 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  258 
Fuller,  Charles  E.,  166 
Fuller,  Margaret,  25,  27, 
31,  37,  38,  44-46,  49, 
53,  55,  57,  59,  61,  62, 
83,  94,  123,  135,  137, 
145,  152-154,  237, 
249,  277,  289,  293, 
302,  308,  309;  Emers- 
son's  "match,"  153 
Funerals,  253 
Furness,  William  Henry, 
37,  48,  53,  55,  57-60, 
291-294,  321;  at  Emer- 
son* s  funeral,  52; 
Life  of  Jesus,  266 

Gains,  11 

Galaxy,  71 

Galton,  Francis,  111 

Gambling,  37 

Ganges,  211,  215 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles, 
48 

Gardner,  John,  32 

Garey,  Mr.,  25l 

Garfield,  Rose,  155 

Gargery,  Joe,  176 

Garland,  Mr.,  186 

Garment;  clothing  with 
the  proper  g.  of 
thoughts,  257 

Garrick,  David,  115 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd, 
30,  39,  192 

Garvy,  Agnes-  Louise,  188 

Genius,  243,  270 

Gentility,  77 

Gentleman,  15 

Genuflexion,  274 

Geology,  121 

Ge'rando,  Joseph  Marie  de, 
255 

German  estimate  of  Emer- 
son's work,  228 

German  Influence,  130 

German  Language,  19 

German  Mystics,  36 

German  Reader^  319 

German  Theology,  37 

Germanism,  25 

Germano-Pantheism,  267 

Germany,  20,  230,  265; 
influence  of  G.,  120; 
transcendental  G.  char- 
acterized, 267;  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson  in 
G.,  225;  Church  and 
State  in  G.,  316 

Gho3t  in  the  Old  Manse, 
77 

Giants   Emerson  the  g. 
who  broke  the  backbone 
of  orthodoxy  in  New 
England,  57 


Gibbon,  Edward,  18 
Giddings,  Conductor,  73 
Gifford,  Mrs.  L.  J.  K., 

"A  Woman's  Estimate  of 

Emerson,"  237 
Gift,  269 
Gilfillan,  George,  130; 

corrected  Emerson's  the- 
ology, 126 
Gill,  Thomas  Hornblower, 

23;  his  hymns,  20;  The 

Anniversaries ,  20,  21; 

The  Golden  Chain  of 

Praise,  20;  "Ode  on  St. 

Cecilia,"  21;   The  Papal 

Drama,  20 
Gilmore,  John  L.  (Capt.), 

198,  277 
Gilmore,  J.  H.,  lecture  on 

Emerson,  122;  "Nathaniel 

Hawthorne,"  141 
Giotto  di  Bondone,  230 
Girondists,  267 
"Give  ear,  my  children,  to 

my  law,"  261 
Glasgow  Herald,  214 . 
"Glasgow  Rectorship,"  316 
Glasgow  University,  30,  40, 

47;  candidacy  of  Emerson 

for  the  lord  rectorship^ 

112,  214 
"Gleaner,"  323 
"Glimpse  of  Hawthorne,"  310 
"Glimpse  of  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,"  131 
Globe,  77 
Glottians,  317 
Gobelin  Carpet,  73 
God,  11,  207;  is  in  every 

man,  49;  is  the  true  phi- 
losopher, 226;  "Stand 

aside,  and  let  G.  think," 

225;  I  become  G.,  269; 

ask  to  see  G.,  12;  G.  pull 

ing  against  the  devil,  12 
"God  wills  us  free,"  74 
Goddess  named  Sincerity,  11 
Gods:  none  is  undiscriminat- 

ing,  13 
Godwin,  Parke,  288,  290 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,    213 


Good  out  of  evil,  271 
Goodell,  A.  C,  Jr.,  80 
Goodhue,  Hannah,  173 
Goodness,  13,  27 
Goodnow,  Mrs.,  164 
Goodrich,  S.  G.,  142 
Goodspeed,  Charles  E., 

199 
Goodwin,  Hersey  Bradford, 


Green,  Mayor,  209 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  153; 
MS.  of  George  Washing- 
ton's letter  to  him, 
93 

Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  (of 
Montreal),  295 

Greenleaf ,  Patrick  Henry 
68 


44,  96;  his  ordination,  Greenwood,  Francis  W.  P« 

A  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Chris- 
tian Worship.  255-260 

Gregory  the  Great,  274, 
275 

Grief:   is  abnormal,  247 
pure  g.  is  ample  recom- 
pense, 11 

Grimm,  Herman,  226,  228, 
257;  his  estimate  of 
Emerson,  228-231 

Grocery  Store:  Emerson 
in  the  Concord  g-s», 
243 

Grosvenor  Street,  21 
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Goodwin,  William  Watson, 

28 
Goodwins,  221 
Gookinot,  Daniel,  174 
Gorgias,  157 
Gorgons,  268 
Gorham,  David  Wood,  44, 

262 
Gospel  Covenant,  174 
Gossip,  11 
Gothic,  328 
Goths,  275 
Gottheil,  Dr.,  288 
Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp, 


32,  112,  201;  encouragedGroSvenor  Terrace,  20 
founding  of  the  Latin   Grotto  of  Egeria,  218 


School  library,  32 
Gould,  Curtis,  Jr.,  184 
Gould,  Jay,  61 
Gounod,  Charles,  Faust, 

317 
Gourdin,  John  Gaillard 

Keith,  44 
Graham  Diet,  37 
Grains  homo,  212,  215, 

283 
Grandfather's  Chair,  64 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  62 
Grape,  80,  94 
Grass:  no  dust  on  the  g. , 

13;  crown  of  g»,  108 
"Graves  of  the  Hawthornes" 

(Downs) 
Graveyards,  73ff. 
Gravitation,  no  porter 

like,  109 
Gray,  Arthur,  137 
Gray,  Thomas,  241,  287 


Grout,  H.  M.,  54 
Grout,  Rev.  Mr.,  96,  291 
Grundy,  Solomon,  187 
Guernsey,  Alfred  Hudson, 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

Philosopher  and  Poet, 

279 
"Guide  my  way  through 

fair  Lyceum's  walk," 

193 
Guinevere.  61 


H.,  A.  B.,  137;  "The 
Home  of  the  Concord 
Grape,"  96;   "Thoreau's 
Hermitage,"  145 
Habits,  12 
Hafiz,  328 
Hagar,  D.  B.,  81 
Hagburn,  Robert,  155 
Hager,  George  H.,  295 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  77 


"Great  Religious  Teachers"Haines^  H.  w#>  287 


17,  18,  31,  51,  53,  60, 
152,  160,  211,  215,  218, 
235,  241,  249,  252-255, 
267,  281,  283,  287,  294, 
299,  316;  on  Schiller,  56; 
on  showing  the  day  to  the 
day,  230;  Emerson's  early 
criticism  of,  246;  Con- 
versations with  Eckermann, 
18;  Faust,  18,  33.  247, 
265-266,  271;  Spruche,  18; 

Gold  Mine  on  your  farm,  13 

Golden  Rule,  16 

Goldenrod,  panel  of,  painted 
for  Emerson,  132 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  143 

Goldthwaite,  George,  41 


Great  Spirit,  reclining 

on,  12 
Greaves,  James  P.,  158 
Greece,  246,  273 
Greek,  26,  35,  76,  133, 

240,  241,  244,  258, 

259,  309;  Emerson  did 

not  keep  up  his  G.,  19 
Greek  Anthology,  227 
Greek  Life,  304 
Greek  Literature,  16 
Greek  Scriptures,  239 
Greek  Tragedy,  248 
Greeks,  51;  worshipped 

Aurora,  14 
Greeley,  Horace,  96,  153,  Hampden,  John,  192,  198 


Hale,  Edward  Everett, 
118,  184;  Two  Unpub- 
lished Essays,  187 

Hale,  Mr.,  18 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.,  184 

"Half  Truth  and  Truth," 
130 

Hall,  Dr.,  112 

Hall,  Mr.,  165 

Hall,  Stacy,  166 

Hall,  Stanley,  199 

Hall  of  Fame,  Emerson  in- 
scription in,  202 

Hallam,  Henry,  38 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  59, 
294;  quoted,  53,  55 


282,  309 


Hancock,  Bishop,  105 
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Hancock,  John,  106,  163 
Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, 184 
"Hanging  of  the  Crane," 

323 
Hannah,  Henry  K.,  188 
Hanover  Street,  Boston, 

32,  112,  303 
Happiness,  11 
Hardenberg,  Friedrich, 
freiherr  von,  on  Em- 
erson, 285;  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdlngen,  267 
Harmony:  virtue  is  ah., 
255;  invisible  h»  is 
better  than  the  visi- 
ble, 256 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va»,  39 
Harper's  Magazine,  16, 

140,  150,  231 
Harper's  Weekly,  148, 

230 
Harris,  William  Torrey, 
47,  52,  63,  102,  103, 
172,  180,  182,  199, 
226,  227,  235,  243, 
295,  304ff.,  310,  320; 
letter  regarding  Em- 
erson, 186ff.,  lec- 
tures on  speculative 
philosophy,  104; 
"Emerson,  Goethe  and 
Carlyle,"  252;  "Em- 
erson's Philosophy  of 
Nature,"  252;  "Unity 
of  Emerson's  Prose 
Writings,"  235 
Harrison,  Burton  N«,  288 
Harrison,  William  Henry, 

173 
Harte,  Bret,  230 
Hartford  Courant,  151 
Hartford  Times,  169 
Hartley,  David,  265 
Harvard,  Mass.,  246 
Harvard  College,  105; 
expenses  there,  164; 
German  influence  in, 
268 
Harvard  Divinity  School, 
17,  18,  26,  35,  37,  40, 
43,  45,  48,  49,  266 
Harvard  University,  30, 
39,  77,  121,  198;  the 
curriculum,  254;  dedi- 
cation of  Emerson  Hall, 
254;  John  M.  Cheney  at, 
262;  Boylston  Prizes 
for  Elocution,  320;  Em- 
erson would  have  accep- 
ted post  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric  there,  244; 
Emerson  memorial,  182; 
Emerson  as  overseer,  18 
Haskell,  Ellis,  326 
Haskell,  Rev.  Mr.,  52,  54 
Haskins,  David  Greene, 


191,  295;  reads  Episco- 
pal burial  service,  61; 
vindicates  Emerson,  192 
Haskins,  John,  122 
Haskins,  Ruth,  26,  122, 

296 
Hastings,  Warren,  113 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  262 
Hawk,  14 

Hawkes,  Susanna,  172 
Hawthorne,  E.  M.  (Miss), 
surviving  sister  of 
Nathaniel,  138 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  95, 
137,  140,  320,  324;  on 
Emerson,  231;  protests 
against  book  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  137; 
has  Una's  manuscript  of 
a  charming  story,  139; 
background  of  his  book 
Breasant,  139,  154;  cor- 
rects some  romantic  fan- 
cies, 323;  "Emerson  as 
an  American,"  252;  Bres- 
s ant ,  85,  154 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  16, 
45,  54,  56,  57,  61,  69, 
72,  102,  162,  168,  170, 
251,  291,  295,  301,  304, 
310;  and  the  Concord 
grape,  94;  testimony  of 
Ephraim  Bull  concerning 
him,  95;  and  the  Con- 
cord River,  101;  his  re- 
mark to  Miss  Peabody,  62; 
J,  F.  Clarke  at  his  fu- 
neral, 62;  took  Martha's 
body  from  Concord  River, 
63;  his  life  at  Bowdoin, 
65;  attends  lectures  in 
dissection,  68;  his 
grave,  70;  his  funeral, 
70;  manuscript  of  his 
last,  unfinished  ro- 
mance placed  on  his  cof- 
fin, 70;  occupancy  of  the 
Old  Manse,  71;  his  tower, 
178;  his  old  home  in 
Concord,  76;  the  story  he 
attributes  to  Lowell  about 
one  of  the  British  sol- 
diers killed  at  Concord, 
77;  his  estimate  of  Em- 
erson, 123;  his  work 
room  in  the  tower,  135; 
flower  and  vegetable 
garden,  135;  he  bought 
of  Thoreau  the  "Pond 
Lily,"  136;  his  coffin, 
136;  his  reluctance  to 
become  the  subject  of 
biography,  137;  liked 
Sleepy  Hollow,  137;  com- 
pared with  Irving,  138; 
Lathrop' s  intuitive  sym- 
pathy with  H.,  138;  his 


genius  analyzed,  144;     buried  in  Kensal  Green, 

edited  Bridge's  Journal   64 

of  an  African  Cruiser,  Hawthorne,  Sophia  (Pea- 

144;  opinion  of  Walden    body),  137,  250,  251; 

Pond,  145;  contrasted     drew  for  Emerson  and 

with  Emerson,  285;  ro-    taught  Miss  Alcott,  155 

mantic  fancies  concern- Hawthorne,  Una,  86,  92, 

ing  him,  323;  his  views   i40j)  324.  u.  and  Lath- 

of  Robert  Collyer,  147; 

letter  to  Epes  Sargent 

introducing  Thoreau, 

148;  did  not  laugh  at 

Bowdoin,  148;  life  at 

Bowdoin,  148;  Emerson 

on  H's  "horse  of  the 

night,"  149;  an  ideal- 


rop,  139;  manuscript  of 
her  charming  story  in 
the  hands  of  her  broth- 
er, Julian,  139;  now  in 
America,  155;  her  New- 
foundland dog,  85 
"Hawthorne  Romance,  The," 
(Lathrop) 

ist  with  reservations,  "Hawthorne's  Homes,"  135 
152;  plays  nurse,  152;  "Hawthorne's  Walk,"  154 
described,  154;  his    Hawthornes:  graves  of  the 
grave  desolate,  155;      H.,  63,  74 

Hayne,  Robert  Young,  168 

Hayward,  George,  96 

Hay ward,  John:  his  sword, 

106 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  305 
Hazel,  Tommy,  285 
havior  at  the  post  of-  Hazel  Dell  Cemetery,  56 
fice,  204;  his  bust  in  Hazlitt,  William,  282; 
Concord,  79,  88;  as  a    British  Poets ,  211 
son  of  Salem,  80;      «He  is  gone— is  dust," 
liked  walking  on  Ridge   52>   55/   292 
Path,  80;  remark  about  "He  Was  No  Spider,"  165 
the  lazy  Concord  River, Head  is  hands  and  feet, 
78;  discussed  by  Al-     14 

cott,  83;  his  unfinish-Health,  13;  Emerson  loved 
ed  MS.  in  Concord,  88;    h%>    239.  evidence  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  Old   Nature's  h.,  15 
Manse,  88;  drags  Con-  Heart  is  blind,  13 
cord  River  for  a  girl  Hearth  and  HomQf  32l 
suicide,  85;  character- 
hearts  are  dust,  hearts' 

loves  remain,"  53 
Heath,  Mass.,  261-262 
Heaven:   to  h«  in  an  ex- 
cursion train,  13;  we 
have  forgotten  h.,  13; 


where  he  "walked  with 
his  visions,"  155; 
background  of  Septim- 
ius  Felton.  155;  pil- 
grimage through  his 
last  home,  157;  be- 


dog  that  followed  his 
tail,  85;  his  "obser- 
vatory," 88;  his  home 
described,  91;  his 
grave  described,  90,  92; 


manuscript  of  the  un-    h.  of  the  papist,  276 
finished  "Dolliver  Ro-  Heber,  Reginald,  260 
mance,"  93;  not  a  talk- 
er, 212,  216;  in  the   Hebrew,  19;  Emerson  stud- 
Boston  Athenaeiun,  310;    ied  it  a  little,  18; 
"Celestial  Railroad,"    H.  Scriptures,  239 
141;  Blithedale  Ro-    Hecatombs,  274 
mance,  63,  82,  85,  88;  Hedge,  Frederic  Henry,  37, 
The  Dolliver  Romance.    46,  104,  145,  182,  213, 
95;  Fanshawe,  67;        249,  252,  291,  306,  308; 
Grandfather's  Chair,  64,  "Bellows  and  Emerson," 
75;  House  of  the  Seven   222;  "Spirit  of  the  Age," 
Gables,  85,  141;  Marble  321 

Fawn,  71;  Mosses  from  Hedge,  Levi,  18,  36,  243; 
an  Old  Manse,  80,  101;   Elements  of  Lortic,  67 


Our  Old  Home,  287;  Scar- 
let Letter,  142,  247;  Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Fried- 
The  Snow  Image,  65       rich,  102,  125,  172, 

Hawthorne,  Rose,  86,  324;  267,  268,  304 
married  to  Lathrop,  139 

Hawthorne,  Sophia,  76;   Height:  the  measure  of  the 
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h.  of  pain,  23 
Heine,  Heinrich,  265, 

266 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 

(Hardenberg) 
Helps,  Arthur,  30 
Hemlock,  54 
Hemming,  H#,  "Emerson 

and  the  Pantheists," 

213 
Hen,  121 

Henry  VTII,  35,  258 
Henry,  C.  S.,  267 
Henry,  Patrick,  114 
Henry,  William,  Chemis- 

*£E»  67 
Hens,  85 

Hepperell,  26 

Heraclitus:  doctrine  of 
flowing,  256 

Herbert,  George,  47,  123 
212,  217,  227,  284; 
"Hymn,"  18 

Heresy,  39 

Herkless,  Mr.,  318 

Hermes  Trismegistuss 
"It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive God,  but  im- 
possible to  express 
him,"  268 

Hermetic  Philosophy, 
265 

Hermit  who  succeeded 
Thoreau  at  Walden, 
69 

Heroes,  226,  230 

Heroism,  12,  258;  h.  of 
the  true  orator,  114 

Hesiod,  280' 

Heywood,  C.  L. ,  82 

Heywood,  George,  54, 
314 

Hibbert  Lectures, 

Hieratic,  256 

Hierocles,  226 

Higginson,  Colonel,  100, 
188 

Higginson,  Henry  L., 
290,  291 

Higginson,  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  52,  56,  147, 
189,  191,  277,  295, 
305ff.;  defends  Thor- 
eau against  Lowell 
and  Channing,  140; 
"When  Emerson  Was 
Not  Considered  Brain- 
y,"  243;  "Margaret 
Fuller,"  249 

Higher  Broughton,  20 

Hildebrand,  274 

Hill,  John  Boynton,  44, 
262   ' 

Hill,  Professor,  52 

Hillard,  George  Stillman 
41,  42,  240 

Hills,  Professor,  295 
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Hillside  Chapel,  103,  179, 

180,  226,  252 
Himalaya,  215 
Hindoo  Philosophy,  16 
Hindoos,  269,  270 
Hinduism,  124 
"His  harp  is  silent;  shall 

successors  rise,"  54, 

56,  60,  279,  294 
Historical  Society  of  Nash- 


ua, 73 


History,  36,  213;  philoso- 
phy of  h.,  104 

"History  of  the  American 
Lead  Pencil  Manufacture," 
166 

"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,"  212,  217 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
(Judge),  26,  34,  43,  47, 
54,  56-58,  77,  78,  80, 
87,  94,  96,  163,  165, 
166,  171,  198,  218,  291, 
292,  295,  305,  315;  reso- 
lution on  William  Munroe, 
105;  eulogy  on  Emerson, 
52,  55;  remark  about  the 
Concord  River,  78;  on  ac- 
curate observation,  81; 
letter  on  Emerson,  209; 
letter  to  Dr.  Ellis  on 
Emerson,  210 

Hoar,  Edward,  87,  305 

Hoar,  Elizabeth,  63,  75, 
251;  E.  H.  and  Charles 
Chauncy  Emerson,  87; 
Emerson  praised  her,  191; 
"Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley," 
147 

Hoar,  General,  77 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie  (Sen- 
ator), 87,184,  188,  189, 
277;  tribute  to  Emerson, 
193 

Hoar,  Samuel,  56,  63,  75, 
87,  165,  184,  188,  189, 
198,  277,  311;  address 
in  Concord,  189 

Hoar,  Sherman,  96 

Hoars,  63 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  328 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  20,  21 

Holderlin,  Friedrich, 
"Song  of  Destiny,"  189 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  210 

Holbrook,  Josiah,  and  the 
lyceum  movement,  96 

Holbrook,  M.  L.,  239 

Holbrook,  Mr.,  313 

Holden,  Ella,  168 

Holden,  Silas  H#,  96 

Holiness:  she  is  the  ugli- 
ness of  h»,  242 

Holland,  Dr.,  320 

Holland,  Mr.,  181 

Holland,  R.  A.,  235 

Hollis,  Thomas,  188,  277 


Holmes,  Abiel,  172 
Holmes,  David,  172 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 
52,  56,  70,  225,  287, 
295;  on  Emerson,  209, 
283-285;  his  memorial 
address  on  Emerson, 
279,  282;  address  on 
Emerson,  211ffB$  ms. 
of  poem,  "Dorothy  01, " 


Hosmer,  Rufus,  263 

Hospitality,  10 

Hotel  Bellevue,  83 

Hotel  Walden,  8 

Houghton,  H.  0.,  52,  56, 
295 

Houghton,  Lord,  22 

Hour:  no  ominous  h. 

knocks  at  his  door  with 
tidings  of  mishap,  55 


93 '»    on   The  House  of  the  „Hour  with  Emerson,"  17 

Seven  Gables,  141;  lines 

to  George  Peabody,  123;  House  has  got  him,  13 


Emerson  on  H»,  117; 
letter  to  Thomas  W» 
Parsons,  244;  related 
to  Emerson,  172;  "The 
Loving-Cup  Song,"  288; 
"The  Poetry  of  Emerson," 


"House  and  tenant  go  to 

ground,"  53 
How,  George  P.,  54,  77 
"How  blessed  the  right- 
eous when  he  dies," 
56,  60,  294 


288;  Metrical  Essay,    "How  I  Still  Get  Around" 
308;  Ralph  Waldo  Emer-    (Whitman) 
son,  182,  215,  248,     "How  wearily  in  college 
250,  253  halls  /  The  doctor 

Holmes,  Temperance  (Bish-   stretched  the  hours," 
op),  172  286 

"Holy  and  happy  rest  /  In  Howard  University,  17 
consecrated  gown,"  76   Howe,  Julia  Ward,  104, 


77 


Holy  Ghost,  248 

"Home  of  the  Concord 
Grape,"  96 

"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  47 

Homer,  192,  227,  235, 
245,  249,  280,  299, 
318;  on  the  deities, 
213;  Iliad.  16,  286 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  our 
Elder  Poets,  279 

Hood,  Thomas,  65,  76, 
153 

Hooper,  Mrs.,  251,  308 

Hope,  287 

Hopkins,  John,  258 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  131 

Horace,  318;  indigna- 
tion makes  good  ver- 
ses, 115;  Odes,  19, 
286 

Horizon,  11,  13 

Horse  named  "Green  Moun- 
tain Morgan,"  90 

Horsford,  Professor,  52, 
54,  295 

Horton,  E.  A.,  52,  295; 
tribute  to  Emerson's 
memory,  206;  "Arnold, 
Bartol,  Emerson,"  167 

Hosmer,  Densmore,  96 

Hosmer,  Edmund,  246 

Hosmer,  Frederick  Lucian, Humanities,  254 
184  Hume,  David,  318 

Hosmer,  H.  J.,  54       Hunt,  Leigh,  30,  38 

Hosmer,  J.  F.,  96        Hunt,  Miss:  her  school- 

Hosmer,  Joseph,  recollec-  house  in  Concord,  63 
tions  of  Thoreau,  7    Huntington,  Frederic  Dan 

Hosmer,  Louisa  P.,  263     (Bishop),  232,  277;  his 

Hosmer,  Lucy  Tolrnan,  188   denial,  221;  on  Emerson, 

Hosmer,  Mr.,  315  219,  220 


118,  119,  235,  306, 
320;  "Emerson's  Rela- 
tion to  Society/'  252; 
"Modern  Society,"  61 
Howe,  Sir  William,  171 
Howison,  George  H»,  104, 

304ff . 
Howland,  Ex- judge,  288 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  106 
Huckleberry  Hills,  15 
Huddersf ield,  23 
Hudson,  Frederick,  71 

171 
Hudson,  Hannah,  82 
Hudson,  Miss:   rhymed 
legend  about  the  Brit- 
ish solder  killed  in 
Concord,  77 
Hudson,  Woodward,  96, 

165,  166,  198,  277,  291 
Hugo,  Victor,  121,  241; 

Les  Mjserables.  247 
Hughes,  Thomas,  School 
Days  at  Rugby.  81;  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford.  81; 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
77 
Huguenots,  271 
Hull,  Liverus,  165 
Human:   "Which  is  h., 
which  divine,"  232 
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Hunt's  Russet  Apple,  80 

Hurry,  14 

Husks,  11 

Hut  at  Walden  Pond,  8-9 

Hutchins,  J»  Burd,  166 

Hutchins,  John  H.,  165 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry, 
112 

Hydropathy,  37 

Hymns,  52,  53,  260;  Em- 
erson on  h.,  48 

Hy-spy,  200 

Iconoclasm,  285 
Ideal  Philosophy,  36 
Idealism,  126 
Idealists  (English),  27 
Identity,  13 
Ignorance,  273 
Ilissus,  193 


on) 

54 


Indulgences,  276 
Infidel.  The  (Brownso 
Ingersoll,  Robert  G„, 
Inglewood,  23 
Inner  Light,  191 
Insight,  41 
Instincts,  55 
Institute  of  France,  303 
Intellect  is  a  cleaver,  ! 
Intemperance,  37 
International  Review,  117 
Inter-Ocean,  153 


14 


Iphigenia,  285 
Ipswich,  England 
Ipswich,  Mass 


55, 


Ilissus,  193 
Illusion,  236,  269 
Illusions,  256,  287 
Immortality,  19,  53, 

59,  151,  194,  300, 

305 

"Immortality,"  243 
"In  Memoriam  Ralph  Wal 

do  Emerson,"  213 
Incarnation,  305 
"Increasing  Taste  f 

Intellectual  Stra 

ing,"  121 
Independence 


or 

Strain- 


Ipswich,  England,  35 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  26 
Ireland,  Alexander,  20,  21, 

23 
Irish,  108 
Irving,  Washj 

141,  265,  c 

with  Hawthorne,  138 
Isle  of  Man,  22,  23 
Isle  of  Palms,  239 
Israfel,  266 
"It  is  good  to  live  be- 
neath the  crooked  staff," 

275 
Italian  Proverb:  "No  man 

can  carry  more  than 

three  watermelons 


rving,  Washington,  67, 
141,  265,  280;  compared 
with  Hawthorne,  138 

sle  of  Man,  22,  23 


ae  watermelc 
one  arm, "  191 
Italy,  235,  273 
"Italy,"  24 


three  watermelons  under 
one  arm, "  191 
Iteiv-  ?.afi.  273 


Independence,  15  j-uo-j.^,   *,-* 

Independent ,  219 

Independent  Club,  Glas-   Jack,  John,  epitaph  of,  74 

gow  University,  318     Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  271 
Independent  Party,  47     Jackson.  Charles .  30.  36 
Index,  232 
Index  Expurgatorius, 

318 
India,  252,  253,  274; 

Emerson's  supposed 


Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  271 
Jackson,  Charles,  30,  36 
Jackson,  Charles  T#,  28 

t i T j£_    n  a         no 


f     —  _  f 

nmerBoa  s  supposed 
trip  to  I«,  231 

Indian,  307;  white  man 
and  the  I.,  15 

Indian  Relics,  320; 

shell  heap  from  which 
Thoreau  got  many,  78 

Indian  River,  190 

Indian  Summer,  myth 
about,  111 

Indianapolis  Journal, 
130 

Indianapolis  Public  Li- 
brary, 302 

Indians,  37,  65,  81,  140 
173;  their  wisdom,  16; 
our  obligations  to,  16 
in  Concord,  72 

Indignation  makes  good 
verses,  115 

Individual  is  a  sect  by 
himself,  232 

Individualism,  28,  37, 
305;  carried  to  ex- 
cess, 184 

Individuality,  269 


Jauitouu^   wua.xj.oo,   WW. 

Jackson,  Charles  T#,  28 

Jackson,  Lydia,  24,  28, 
30,  36,  49,  221 

Jacobins,  267 

James,  Henry,  Sr»,  45, 
246,  277;  compares  Car- 
lyle  and  Emerson,  239 

James,  Henry,  Jr.,  on 
The  Marble  Faun,  143 

James,  William,  188,  189; 
on  Emerson's  dominant 
thought,  196 

Jameson,  Anna  Brownell, 
30,  38 

Jaques,  16 

Jaques,  John,  237 

Jarvis,  Doctor,  96 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  116 

Jehojakin,  173 

Jehovah  abandons  his  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  276 

Jeremiah,  280 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William, 
214 

Jerusalem,  276 

Jesuits,  275 

Jesus  Christ,  27,  37,  49, 
54,  57,  115,  118,  121, 
126,  129,  156,  186,  209, 
218,  225,  232,  248,  278; 


is  the  soul  of  Infinite 
Love,  269;  and  Emerson, 
192,  219;  his  relation 
to  the  present  age,  19; 
W.  H.  Furness'  life  of, 
266;  meaning  of  "one 
body  in  C,"  233;  the 
only  way  to  preach  C. 
today  is  to  say  nothing 
about  him,  242;  Emerson 
on  J.  C,  228,  232,  241, 
299 

Jethro,  174 

Jew,  272;  on  Emerson,  195 

Jewett,  Sarah,  52 

Jewish  Law,  10 

Jews,  316,  317 

Joan  in  the  corner,  269 

Job,  248 

John,  Friar,  269 

John,  King  of  England, 
26,  35,  174 

John  XXII,  274 

John  the  Baptist,  8 

Johannes  Secundus,  "Kis- 
ses," 267 

Johnson,  General,  105 

Johnson,  Joseph,  23 

Johnson,  Samuel,  18,  119, 
120,  247,  326 

Jones,  H.  K»  (Profe),  111, 
172,  226,  227,  304ff.j 
described,  180;  lec- 
tures on  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, 104;  "Pre-ex- 
istence  of  Pork,"  100 

Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  181 

Jones,  John,  173 

Jones,  Mary,  318 

Jonson,  Ben,  245 

Joshua,  118 

Journal,  165 

Journal  of  Commerce,  85 

Journalism,  117 

Journal-keeping,  255 

Journey  into  Canada,  15 

Jove,  50 

Joy:  "There  is  no  j.  but 
calm,"  136 

"Joyful  Wisdom"  (Patmore) 

Julia,  "A  Visit  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,"  169 

Julian,  Count,  62 

Jung-Stilling,  Johann 
Heinrich,  267 

"Just  as  I  am,  without 
one  plea,"  56,  58,  292 

Justice,  39 

K.,  J.,  214 

Kansas  Regulars,  88 

Kant,  Immanuel,  102,  172, 

199,  226,  242,  265, 

268,  300,  301 
Keats,  John,  212,  216 
Keeter,  Amos,  98 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  253; 


Imitation  of  Christ, 

195 
Kendrick,  Dr.,  123 
Kennedy,  William  Sloane, 

"The  Friendship  of 

Whitman  and  Emerson," 

132ff. 
Kensal  Green,  63,  74 
Kent,  Edward,  44,  262, 

296 
Kent,  S.  D.,  7 
Kermani,  "The  Exile," 

124 
Kerner,  Justinus,  267 
Kettell  Family,  318 
Kettle,  Miss,  318 
Key:  poetic  k.  to  natur- 
al science,  207 
Keyes,  George,  54 
Keyes,  J.  M.,  96 
Keyes,  John,  96 
Keyes,  John  Shepard,  34, 

43,  47,  54,  96,  198, 

277,  291,  295,  311, 

314,  315 
Keys,  power  of  the,  274 
Kidney,  J.  S„,  305,  306 
Kindergarten,  63,  82, 

131 
King:  "When  you  attack 

the  k.  you  ought  to  be 

sure  that  you  kill 

him,"  298;  when  the  k. 

is  in  the  palace  we  do 

not  look  at  the  walls, 

101 
King,  George  A.,  291 
King,  Moses:   letter  from 

Josiah  Gluincy,  119 
King,  Starr,  223 
King's  Chapel,  295 
Kingsbury,  Nathaniel,  44 
Kingsley,  Charles,  143, 

270 
Kirkland,  John  Thornton, 

43,  44,  48,  296,  309 
Kittery,  Maine,  80 
Klopstock,  Friedrich 

Gottlieb,  The  Messiah, 

267 
Kneeland,  Abner,  211,  215 
"Knickerbocker  Gossip," 

153 
Knitting,  89 
Knowing,  305 
Knox,  Gifford,  "Emerson 

and  Dr.  Holmes  Kin," 

172 
Knox,  John,  35,  44,  123, 

247 
Koran,  115 

Kossuth,  Lajos,  38,  116 
Krishna  represented  by 

R.  W.  E.,  267 

La  Bruyere,  Jean  de, 
246,  282,  287 
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Ladd,  Professor,  199 

Laelius,  115 

Lafayette,  Marie  Joseph, 
Marquis  de,  116 

Lagoons,  272 

La  Motte-Fouqul,  Freder- 
ich  Helnrich  Karl,  141 

Land or,  Walter  Savage, 
36,  43,  111,  329;  and 
Emerson,  213;  "Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,"  191 

Landryt,  Mr.,  105 

Landscape,  13 

Lane,  Charles,  158 

Langston,  J»  B«,  17,  18 

Language  of  Nature,  15 

Languages,  the  study  of 
foreign,  19 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de, 
246 

Lapse,  305 

Larned,  Augusta,  "Emerson 
and  Longfellow,"  228 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fran- 
cois de,  269 

Lathrop,  Mr.,  62 

Lathrop,  George  Parsons, 
86,  137,  178,  250,  324; 
on  Hawthorne's  reading, 
142;  and  Una  Hawthorne, 
139;  "The  Hawthorne 
Romance,"  140;  A  Study 
of  Hawthorne  criticized 
137 

Lathrop,  Rose  (Hawthorne) 
165 

Lathrop,  Temperance,  172 

Latin,  76,  134 

Latin  Schools  see  Boston 
Latin  School,  286 

Latitudes,  11 

Laud.  William  (Archbish- 
op), 26,  35 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar, 
111 

Law,  49 

Law  of  Correspondence, 
127,  129,  207 

Lawrence,  Edward,  166 

Laws,  8;  "Let  who  will 
make  the  1.  of  the 
people;  give  me  the 
making  of  their  songs„"" 
260 

Lazarus,  Emma,  320;  Emer- 
son's Gift  of  Elocu- 
tion," 239 

Lead  Pencils,  22 

Leary,  Julia,  313 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of 
a  Dreamer   (Tuckerman) 

Lecture  Platform,  46 

Leczinsky,  271 

Lee,  Joseph,  184 

Lee  Farm,  Concord,  97 

Lee  Street  Unitarian 
Church,  Cambridge,  56 


Leeds,  England,  30 
Lees,  Frederia  Richard,  30 
Lee's  Hill,  173 
Lehrer  zu  Sais,  268 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wll- 

helm  von,  304 
Leighton,  Robert,  265 
Leipsic  Gartenlaube,  226 
Leipsie  Illustrirte  Zelt- 

ung  on  Emerson,  226 
L'Enclos,  Ninon,  153 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  251 
Le  Sage.  Alain  Renl,  153 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim, 
270;  E.  sought  to  do  for 
America  what  L.  did  for 
Germany,  243 
"Letter  from  Concord,  Mass." 

173 
Letter  of  Introductions  car- 
ry none,  12 
"Letter  to  Plato,"  245 
Letters  on  the  L a  test  Form 
of  Infidelity'TRipleyT* 
Level,  the  law  of  its,  12 
Leverett,  Frederick  Per- 

cival,  32 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  267 
Lewis,  Dio,  154 
Lexington,  Mass.s  Old  Bury- 
ing Ground,  73 
Liberals,  316 
Liberty,  8 

Library  Committee,  88 
Life,  a  battle,  9;  chopping 
sea  of  civilized  1.,  14; 
suck  out  all  the  marrow 
of  1.,  14 
"Life  and  Teachings  of  Em- 
erson," 300 
"Life  and  thought  have 

gone  away,"  57 
Life  of  Jesus   (Furness) 
Lights   dry  1.  is  ever 
the  best,  28;  Shines 
with  a  mournful  1»,  223 
Light  of  Asia,  The   (Arnold) 
"Like  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune  and  harsh," 
211 
"Like-minded,"  53,  55,  59 
Limestone  required  to  be 

dtosted ,  13( 
Limits:  proper-  II  r  of  human 

inquiry,  276 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  39,  41, 
56,  57,  116,  134,  183, 
252;  and  Emerson,  39 
Lincoln,  F.  W.,  52,  295 
Lincoln,  Solomon,  184 
Lind,  Jennie,  115 
Lines  "Draw  if  thou  canst 

the  mystic  1.,"  232 
Linnaeus,  Carolus,  289 
Ljppincott's  Magazine,  68, 

239 
Literary  Club  Without  a 


Name,  262 
Literary  News ,  279 
Literary  World,  The,  123, 

279,  308~" 
Literature,  Thoreau  and, 

150 

Littlejohn,  Hugh,  64,  76 

Littleton,  Mass.,  72 

Liturgy,  53,  293 

Liverpool,  England:  bar- 
ber refused  to  accept 
payment  from  a  man 
named  Emerson,  231 

Livy,  67 

Lloyd,  Professor,  199 

Locke,  John,  192,  245, 
265,  298,  328;  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understand- 
in£,  67 

Locomotive,  whistle  of, 
14 

Londiana,  317 

London:  Emerson's  visit 
to,  302 

London  Athenaeum,  246, 
281 

London  Daily  Telegraph, 
57 

London  News,  301 

London  Press,  205 

London  Spectator,  282 

London  Standard,  57,  282 

London  Telegraph,  301 

London  Times,  282 

London  Tribune,  206 

London  World,  111 

Long,  John  D.,  184 

Longfellow,  Ernest,  56 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads- 
worth,  45,  49,  56,  66, 
70,  142,  177,  220, 
229,  230,  278,  279, 

280,  292,  295,  299, 
300,  301,  302,  307, 
316,  29;  quoted  at  Em- 
erson's funeral,  58; 
visits  Carlyle,  36; 
and  Bowdoin,  65;  and 
Emerson,  228;  on  Haw- 
thorne, 144;  his  auto- 
graph requested,  131; 
death  like  Emerson's, 
26;  Emerson  on  L.,  117; 
his  funeral,  24,  47; 
Holmes  alludes  to  L's 
death,  211)  Lowell  to 
write  his  memoir,  212; 
tributes  to  him,  209; 
wa3  he  a  Christian? 
218;  "Hanging  of  the 
Crane,"  322;  "Morituri 
Salutamus,"  68;  "Na- 
tive Writers,"  67;  New 
England  Tragedies,  141 

Longfellow,  Stephen,  68 
"Longfellow  and  Emerson 
in  Germany,"  225 


Longitudes,  11 
Look,  Daniel  C,  202 
"Look  into  thine  own 

heart  and  write,"  160 
"Lord,  when  I  quit  this 
earthly  stage,"  52,  ; 
68,  292 
Lord's  Supper,  27,  36, 

43,  48,  279,  309 
Loring,  234 
Loring,  Edward  G.,  32, 

296 
Loring,  William  C,  184 
Lorraine,  Claude,  265 
Lost:  judge  none  1*  but 

wait  and  see,  23 
Loughlin,  James  Joseph, 

188 
Louis  XIV,  73 
Loulsburg  Expedition,  65 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 121 
Love,  13,  39;  elevates  or 
degrades,  13;  drunk 
with  1.,  13 
Lovelace,  Richard,  "To 

Lucasta, "  307 
Lovell,  Master,  32 
Lowe,  Martha  P.,  236 
Lowell,  Francis  Ce,  184, 

296 
Lowell,  James  Russell, 
37,  70,  328,  124;  ap- 
pointed to  write  a  mem- 
oir of  Longfellow,  212; 
on  Cooper,  141;  on  Em- 
erson, 31,  51,  192,  283 
on  The  American  Scholar 
36;  on  the  poet,  124; 
on  Thoreau,  140;  earlier 
poems  transcendental, 
152;  Emerson  on  L.,  117 
his  characterization  of 
Emerson,  280;  manuscript 
of  "The  Cathedral,"  93; 
manuscripts  in  Concord, 
88;  story  Hawthorne  at- 
tributes to  him  about 
one  of  the  English  sol- 
diers killed  at  Concord 
77;  My  Study  Windows, 
36 
Lowell  Patriot.  7 
Lucifer,  267 

Lucretius,  215,  245,  283, 
318;  gralus  homo  of, 
212 
Lufi,  Shah,  272 
Lust,  13 
Lustres,  255 
Luther,  Martin,  24,  36, 

127,  220,  264,  328 
Luxury:  scholar  must 
avoid  1.,  267;  the 
curse  of  civilization, 
273 
Lyceum,  11,  30,  40,  45, 
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94,  96,  183,  191,  817,  Manners,  110,  307 
341  Manning,  Archbishop,  119 

"Lyceum  Platform,"  130    Manning,  J,  M.,  135" 
Lycidas,  193  Manns,  63 

Lycurgus,  39  Mantatukwet,  173 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  30    Marathon,  327 
Lynch,  T,  T.,  on  one's    "Marching  Through  Georgia," 

friends,  32  77,  316 

Lynn,  Mass.,  80  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 

Lyon,  Henry,  165,  166       168,  192,  241,  246,  253, 
Lyon,  Lawson,  201  287 

Lyons,  Sarah  P.,  218      Maria  Theresa,  153 
Lysias,  258  Mariposa,  109 

Markham,  Edwin,  poem  writ- 
M«,  A.,  175;  "Letter        ten  for  Emerson  centen- 
from  Concord,  Mass.,"     nial,  182 
173  Marlboro,  15 

M.,  L.  C,  325;  "A  Day    Marlboro  Advertiser,  63, 

in  Concord,"  155-157      168 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babing-  Marlboro  Times,  165 

ton,  25,  30,  110,  112   Marriages,  13 
McCosh,  Dr.,  112         Marrow  of  life,  14 
MacCracken,  Chancellor,   Mars,  289 

182  Marsh,  James,  266 

MacDonald,  Loren  B#,  188,  Martha,  63,  74;  taken 

189,  277  from  the  Concord  River, 

McGraw,  William,  96         88 

McKean,  Mr.,  235         Martial,  Epigrams,  267 
McNair,  Dunning  R.,  312-  Martineau,  Harriet,  38, 

314  213,  235,  251;  on  Emer- 

Madonna,  51  son,  49;  impressions  of 

Magna  Charta,  26,  35,  174   Emerson,  38 
Magnanimity,  12  Martineau,  James,  on  im- 

Magog,  272  mortality,  19 

Mahon,  Lord  (Philip  Hen-  Marvel,  Andrew,  361;  "The 

ry  Stanhope),  35         Nymph  Complaining  for 
Maiden,  13  the  Death  of  her  Pawn," 

Maine,  Emerson  in,  183      211 
Maine  Woods,  11  Mason,  Mr.,  313 

Mair  Brook,  65  Mason,  Alfred,  66,  68 

Malaria,  13  Mason,  Jeremiah,  66 

Malebranche,  Nicolas  de,  Masonic  Temple,  283 

329  Massachusetts  Historical 

Man:  "The  m.  who  has  a      Society,  28,  30,  40,  45, 
thousand  friends,"  231;   200,  215,  244,  248,  280; 
"How  can  a  m.  be  con-     Emerson  reads  paper  on 
cealed?"  (Confucius),     Carlyle,  131;  tributes 
198;  man's  chief  end,     to  Emerson,  209 
196;  the  flower  and     Massachusetts  CLuarterly 
fruit  of  a  m.,  13;  his    Review,  37,  44 
power,  12;  each  has  a   Massey,  Mrs.,  21;  Emerson's 
special  use  in  life,  18   landlady,  30 
Manchester,  England,  19ff.Master:  "The  pensive  m. 

lectures  at,  213  lent  his  hand,"  224 

Manchester  Athenaeum,  Em-  Materialism,  37,  206 
erson's  address  before,  Materialists,  228 
214  Mathematician,  12 

Manchester  City  News,  19,  Mathematics,  35,  134 

23  Mather,  Cotton,  35,  190 

Manchester  Examiner,  21,  Mathers,  141 

214,  231  Matter,  226 

Mann,  Benjamin  P.,  166,   Maxim:  "The  same  can  be 

166  known  only  by  the  same," 

Mann,  Horace,  37,  79,  82,   258;  see  Proverb. 

165,  166  Maxims,  118 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace,  46,  308, 
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May,  Abby  W.,  52  Miller,  Dickinson  S., 
May,  Samuel  Joseph,  30,     182;  "Emerson  as  an 

36  American,"  183 

May  Family,  163,  322  Mill,  John  Stuart,  112, 
Maya,  269  180 

Mead,  Mr.,  248  Milldam,  Boston,  32 

Mead,  Asa,  148  Miller,  Jahu  De  Witt, 
Mead,  Edwin  D.,  184;  Em-    "A  Day  in  Concord," 

erson's  Ethics,  252;      177 

The  Influence  of  Emer-  Miller,  William,  37 

son.  247  Mills,  Arthur,  96 

Meanness,  12;  genuine  m.  Milman,  Henry  Hart,  30 

of  life,  14  Milnes,  Richard  Monck- 
Measure:  of  the  height  of   ton,  22 

pain,  33;  as  hid  all  m.  Milton,  John,  24,  36, 

of  the  feat,  225  138,  183,  187,  194, 

Mechanics'  Hall,  Notting-   823,  236,  241,  243, 

ham,  30  245,  246,  247,  254, 

Mechanics'  Institute,  36    261,  265,  287,  299, 

Institutes,  38  301;  quoted,  44,  281; 

Meeting-house  shuts  out     should  have  written 

the  heavens,  12  hymns,  260;  and  R.  W.  E. 

Melancholy,  247;  is  un-     268;  and  the  Psalms  in 

endurable,  247  English,  258;  on  poet- 

Mellen,  Frederick,  68  ry,  287;  his  semi-ma- 
Mellen,  Grenville,  321  terialistic  idealism, 
Memnon,  14  283;  Areopagitica,  150; 

Memoir  of  John  M.  Cheney    Paradise  Losty  212, 

(Emerson)  215,  283 

Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Mind,  256;  the  best  poem 

Social  Circle  in  Con-     of  the  poet  is  his  own 

cord,  261,  311  m.,  247;  progress  of 

"Memories  of  Emerson,"  202  m.,  264;  Be  of  one  m», 
Memory,  305  233;  see  Eternal  Mind. 

"Memory,"  119,  120,  217  Minds:  should  move  the 
Mens  descend  to  meet,  22;   m.  of  men  so  much,  23 

nations  and  m.  com-  Mine  Hill  Camp,  97,  98 

pared,  273  Ministers'  Institute, 
Mendelssohn,  Felix,  "Eli-   222 

jah,"  184  Mint:  coins  from  Heavens' 
Mendon,  26  own  m.,  14 

Mendon,  Mass.,  35  Minute  Man,  175,  178,  189, 
Menu,  cosmogony  of,  270     190,  310 

Mercury,  50,  154  "Minute  Man,"  93 

Meredith,  George  A.,  320  "Minute  Man"  (Brady) 

Merlin,  50  Minutemen,  286 

Mesmerism,  37,  129  Miracle,  13,  128;  in  na- 
Messiah,  209  ture,  208 

Methodist  becomes  a  poet,  Miracles,  19;  the  book 

114  which  will  explain  our 

Methodist  Hymns,  260       m.,  14 

Methodists,  65  Miraculous  rejected  by 
Michaelangelo,  24,  36,      Emerson,  129 

251,  305;  "Parcae,"  "Misfortune  to  have 

112  lived,  not  knowing 

Microscope,  259  thee,"  46 

Middlesex  Agricultural  Missal,  276 

Fair,  Emerson's  address  "Missing  Link,"  316 

at,  107  "Mr.  Arnold  and  Emerson," 
Middlesex  Association  of    246 

Ministers,  30,  35,  43,  "Mr.  Emerson1 s  Lecture," 

48  119 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  Mitchell,  Miss,  89 

80  Modern  Mind:  Faust  repre- 
Middlesex  Freeman,  7       sents  the  m-m.,  18 

Mifflin,  George  H.,  184,  "Modern  Prophets  and 

295  Apostles,"  117 
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"Modern  Society"  (Howe) 
Mohammed,  156 
Mollenhaur,  Emil,  184 
Monadnock,  8 
Monroe,  William,  166 
Montesquieu,  Charles 

Louis  de  Secondat, 

Baron.  264 


263,  320;  Emerson  as 
seen  from  India.  252 
Muller,  Max,  30,  131 
Muffer,  Rev.  Mr.,  preached 

election  sermon,  190 
Mulford,  E„,  306 
Mulliken,  Mrs.,  262 
Multiplication  Table,  11 


Montaigne,  Michel  de,  26,  Multitudes   as  the  m.  read 
31,  35,  44,  48,  56,  245    the  stars,  14 
246,  281,  283,  287,  296  Muraford,  Thomas,  52 
309,  328;  see  Skepti-    Munroe,  William,  88;  donor 

of  Concord  Library  build- 
ing, 79;  his  bust  in  Con- 
cord, 79;  eulogy  of,  104; 
"Concord,"  69ff. 
Munsterberg,  Hugo,  199; 

"Emerson  as  a  Philosopher," 
182 
Murdoch,  267 
Murphy,  J.,  96 
Musa  loquitur,  231 
Music,  13;  at  sunrise,  14 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  30 
Musketaquid,  35,  136,  173, 

330 
Mussey,  A.  B»,  56 
Mussulmanism,  115 
Muzzy,  Rev.  Dr. ,  54 
"My  God,  my  strength,  my 

hope,"  260 
Myers,  James  J.,  184 
12;  population  increas-  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  271 
es  in  the  ratio  of  m.,   Mysticism,  104,  241,  267, 
109  306,  310 

Morals:  fables  have  their  Mystics,  50;  German  m»,  27 


cism. 

Montgomery,  James,  260 

Monthly  Anthology,  200, 
296 

Montreal,  15 

Monument,  76,  178,  303 

Moody,  Herbert  L, ,  98 

Moody,  Joseph,  26 

Moody,  Mary,  172 

Moody,  Samuel,  26 

Moody,  William,  26 

Moonsee,  267 

Moore,  Mr.,  222 

Moore,  John  B.,  315 

Moore,  Thomas,  204 

Moozander,  Mr.,  320 

Moral  Sentiment,  37,  49, 
127,  128,  209;  suprem- 
acy of  the  m-s.,  241 

Morality:  aim  above  it, 
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Moravian  Hymns,  260 
More,  Henry,  258 
Morgan,  Green  Mountain, 

90 
Moriarty,  E.  J.,  188 
"Morituri  Salutamus" 

(Longfellow) 
Morley,  Mr. ,  248 


Mythology,  11 
Myths,  84,  111 


Nahshawtuck,  72,  173 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  8,  31, 

73,  168,  283 
Nashawtuck,  72,  173 
Nashua,  Acton  &   Boston 
Railroad,  73 
Morning,  14;  brings  back   Nashua  Telegraph,  73 

the  heroic  ages,  14     Natawquatuchquaw,  174 
Morpheus,  131  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne" 

Morris,  the  spy,  44         (Abbott) 
Morse,  Prof.  E.  S.,  81;    Nation,  305 

explores  Concord  River,  Nation,  The,  283 
78  National  Conference  of 

Morse,  Hattie,  169  Unitarian  Churches,  222 

Morse,  Mrs.  William  L.,    National  Reformer,  118 

168  Nationality,  242 

Moses,  131,  194,  206,  272  Nations:  and  men  compared, 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  76,    273;  religion  of  all  n., 
112,  303;  defends  The      13 

Marble  Faun.  143;  manu-  "Natur  und  Geistl  so  spricht 
script  of  a  political     man  nicht  zu  Christen," 
address,  93  266 

Motte,  Mellish  Irving,  296Natur-Philosophie .  264 
Mouse,  10  Natura  naturans ,  256 

Mt.  Vernon,  56  Natural  History,  78,  81 

Mountford,  Rev.  Mr.,  295  Natural  Religion,  127 
Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  Natural  Science,  has  a 

"Twelfth  Mass,"  189       poetic  key,  207 
Mozoomdar,  Protap  Chunder, Naturalism,  37 


Naturalists,  212  Nihilism,  223 

Nature,  127,  222,  266;     Nile,  40,  234 

adapted  to  our  weakness  Nimrod,  87,  173 

or  strength,  13;  doth    Nineteenth  Century:  its 

have  her  dawn  each  day,    dawn,  264 

15;  as  companion,  8;  as  Nineteenth  Century  Club, 

language,  50;  evidences    288 

of  its  health,  15;  inno-  Niverdita,  Sister,  256 

cence  with  N.,  14;  Ian-  Nodal,  J.  H.,  23 

guage  of  N.,  15;  Psalms  Noddle's  Island,  32,  105 

drew  their  imagery  di-     112,  201 

rect  from  n.,  256;  the   Nominalism,  264 

mystic  song  of  N.,  207   "Non  est  philosophus 
Navel,  131  nisi  fingit  et  pinxit," 

Nazarite,  272  265 

Necessity,  268  Normans,  271 

Negroes  and  Emerson,  17    Norse  Eddas,  16 
Neo-Classical  Diction,  124 

Neptune,  50  North,  Christopher,  153 

Neri,  Philip,  223         North  American  Review. 
Nestor,  222  30,  31,  44,  117,  118, 

Neuberg,  Joseph,  19ff.,      121,  130,  241,  266, 

21;  assistance  to  Car-    280,  291,  303 

lyle,  20  North  Bridge,  Concord, 

New  Bedford,  27,  35,  36,     79  81   96 

48,  49  North  British  Review. 

New  England:   all  drink     323 

inspiration  from,  78;    North  Society,  308 

great  stages  in  N-E.     Norton,  Andrews,  37,  52, 

thought,  231  121,  130,  188,  266, 

New  England  Women's  Club,    316;  The  Offering.  271 

241  Norton,  Charles,  316 

New  Hampshire,  uplands  of, Norton,  Charles  Eliot, 

285  54,  189,  277,  295 

New  Testament,  128         "Not  he  that  repeateth 
New  York  Daily  Tribune,     the  name,"  278 

288  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  15 

New  York  Evening  Post,  94  Nottingham,  England,  19, 

135,  280,  282  20 

New  York  Graphic,  94,  322  Novalis:   see  Hardenberg. 
New  York  Herald,  71,  117,  Nutter,  George  R.,  184 

315 
New  York  News,  205        Obedience,  49 
New  York  Observer,  73     O'Brien,  James,  96 
New  York  Standard,  205    Occult,  129 
New  York  Sun,  51,  218,     «ode  on  St.  Cecilia" 

231,  282  (Gill) 

New  York  Times,  51,  99,    Odell,  Lory,  148 

281  Offering,  The,  239 

New  York  Tribune,  17—19,  Offering,  The  (Norton) 

68,  113,  137,  147,  228,  old  Common,  Boston,  243 

287,  313,  323,  324,  326  «01d  High  School  Boy," 
New  York  World.  26  41 

Newfoundland  Dog,  85      "old  Hundredth,"  311 
Newgate  Calendar,  67      old  Manse,  27,  36,  69, 
Newgate  Calendar,  141       70,  75,  76,  79,  80, 
Newman,  Professor,  67       85,  88,  92,  117,  135, 
Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardi-   168,  170,  181,  190, 

nal,  287  202,  204,  310;  contents 

Newman,  J.  P.,  288  0f  its  garret,  76;  pa- 

News:   what's  the  n.?   14    triotic  trespassers 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  107,      there,  205 

119,  192,  269  Olmsted,  223 

Newton,  R.  Heber,  on  Emer-oiympus,  137,  276 

son,  232  old  South  Church,  Boston, 

Nichodemus,  76  31,  40,  43,  130,  240, 

Nichols,  Elmore,  98         279,  303;  Emerson's 
Niercker,  Mrs.,  170         contribution  to,  119; 
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Emerson  speaks  for  its  Palace:  when  the  king  is 
fund,  ISO  in  the  p.,  101 

Old  World  chokes  us,  307  Palate,  13 

Om,  267  Paley,  William,  67 

Omens,  129  Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  39 

One  in  All,  268  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  18, 
Open  Secret,  269  246,  280,  301 

Ophelia,  253  Palmer,  Courtlandt,  288 

Optimism,  207,  263}  Em-  Pan,  316 

erson's  o.  from  orien-  Pantheism,  31,  51,  125, 
tal  thought,  243  127,  152,  208,  231, 

Orator!  his  significance,    232,  257,  264,  267-269, 

113;  heroism  of,  114      298;  of  Bhagavadgita, 
Orchard  House,  102,  103,    269 

168,  171,  226,  253,  304  Pantheists,  213 

Ordination,  232;  of  boys  Papacy,  chief  instrument 

and  babes*  274  of  its  power,  274 

Orient,  215  Papillon,  on  Shakespeare, 
Orientalism,  211,  253       156 

Orientalists,  243  Paradise,  271 

Original  Sin,  257  Paradox,  307 

Originality,  15,  39  Parke,  George  W,,  54 

Oromasdes,  246  Parker,  Theodore,  25,  30, 
Orpheus,  325  31,  37,  39,  44-46,  53, 

Orson,  16  55,  57,  59,  110,  145, 

"Orthodox  Rationalism,"      179,  191,  240,  247,  249, 

208  282,  294,  303,  308; 

Orthodoxy,  57  criticizes  Wood-notes, 

Osgood,  James  R.,  &   Co.,    238;  on  Emerson's  poetry, 

138,  252  38;  at  the  Divinity 

Osiris,  246  School  Address,  237;  Em- 

Ossoli,  Count,  153  erson  spcke  frequently 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller,    to  his  congregation, 

28,  123,  153  240 

Ostwald,  Prof.,  199  Parker,  W.  L,,  165 

Otis,  George  A.,  32  Parker,  William,  166 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  32,  Parker  Fraternity,  39 

245,  296  Parker  House,  32,  309 

Otis,  William  Foster,  32  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  300 

Ought,  208  Parley,  Peter,  142 

Our  Club  selects  Alcott  Parson,  Rev.  Mr.,  106 

as  guide  and  philoso-  Parsons,  Thomas  William, 
pher,  155  "Emerson,"  244 

"Our  Great  Novelist,"  137  Parthenon,  66,  238,  251, 
Overseer,  18  328 

Overshoes,  100  Parton,  James,  238 

Oversoul,  57,  196,  212,  Partridge,  J.  Lester,  98 
215,  236,  256,  278,  283, Pascal,  Blaise,  126,  245 

316,  317  Past,  268;  times  when 
Ox  Cart,  13  literary  men  turn  to  the 

Oxen,  15  P«>  243 

Oxford  University,  77  Patch  on  clothing,  13 

Owen,  Robert,  118,  121,  Pathetic  Fallacy,  250 

130  Patience:  p.  and  we  shall 
Owls,  10,  73;  in  love,  72   win  at  last,  225;  learned 

by  the  farmer,  108 

P.,  E.  A.,  99  Patmore,  Coventry,  22; 
P.,  L.  I.,  213  "Joyful  Wisdom,"  23 

Pacific  Islands,  272  Patrick  Saint:   Te  Deum, 
Packard,  A.  S.,  67         261 

Pail:  "my  own  p.  to  milk  Paul,  Jean,  270 

in,"  309        •  Paul  Felton  (Dana) 

Pain,  243,  247;  the  mea-  Payne,  John  Howard,  288 

sure  of  the  height  of  Peabody,  Dr.,  220 

p.,  23  Peabody,  Andrew  Preston, 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  184    104,  266,  267,  306 

Paine,  Thomas,  280  Peabody,  Augustus  Preston, 


320;  "Immortality,"     Philosophy,  the  purifi- 

243  cation  and  perfection 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer   0f  human  nature,  226 

37,  46,  61-63,  82,  131,  Philosophy  of  History, 

158,  165-166,  226,  227,    306 

240-242,  246,  251,  305,  Phoebe,  141 

320,  323;  owned  fragment 

of  "Divinity  School  Ad-  Phoenix,  134 

dress,"  192;  "Emerson   Phoenix,  John,  82 

as  Preacher,"  252       Phrenology,  37,  239 
Peabody,  Francis  G.,  "Em-  Picciola,  211,  215 

erson  as  a  Religious    Piccolomini,  Max,  230; 

Teacher,"  182  Wallenstein  mourns  for, 

Peabody,  George,  123        52,  65;  Schiller's 
Peabody,  Sophia,  62,  142,   lines  on,  292 

251,  323  Pierce,  Professor,  52 

Peabodys,  63  Pierce,  B.,  104 

"Pearls  from  Concord,"  73  Pierce,  Elmore  A.,  98 
Pebbles,  15  Pierce,  Franklin,  66,  68, 

Pecker,  Mary,  173  142,  143,  147,  149; 

Peirce,  Prof.  Benjamin,     and  Hawthorne,  136 

62,  295,  304ff.         "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  188 
Peirce,  Herbert,  196      Pilgrims,  173 
Pemberton  Hill,  32        Pindar,  227 
Pemigewasset  House,  149   Pine  Tree,  256;  sang  the 
"enance,  274  mystic  song  of  nature, 

Pencil-making,  166  207 

Penn,  William,  44,  123,   Piozzi,  Mrs.,  211,  215 

191  Pitcairn,  Major,  103 

Penobscott,  8  Pitt,  William,  113,  192, 

Pepperrell,  Sir  William,    198 

80  pity,  146;  why  p.  anyone 

Pericles,  192,  198         under  a  philosophy  of 
Periodical  Literature,      optimism,  248 

Emerson  in,  212        Place:  utterance  is  p. 
Perry,  Bliss,  184  enough,  247 

Perseus,  265  Plague,  275,  276 

Persian,  124  Platform,  Emerson's  bear- 

Personality,  305  ing  upon,  231 

"Persuasion,"  261        Plato,  17,  21,  24,  27,  31 
Pessimo,  159  36,  51,  53,  55,  56-57, 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Hein-    59,  79,  84,  88,  100, 

rich,  168  102,  126,  152,  157,  192 

Pestilence,  275  193,  195,  202,  227,  236 

Peucinian  Society,  66       241-242,  244,  246,  254, 
Phalansteries,  28  255,  267-268,  280,  283, 

Pharisee,  272;  Pharisees,   287,  294,  298-300,  316, 

22  318;  Emerson's  letter 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,   to  P.,  245;  Phaedo,  328; 

295  Republic,  269;  his  phi- 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  24,  67,     losophy,  104 

123,  211,  262,  321;     Platonic  Philosophy,  104 
the  Society,  40        Platonism,  51,  304-306 
Philadelphia  Telegraph,   Platdnists,  328 

280  Plaudits,  23 

Philadelphia  Press,  109   Pleyel,  Ignaz,  "Hymn," 
Philanthropy,  305  58,  292 

Phillips,  Mr.,  318       Pliny*  320;  Letters,  16 
Phillips,  George  Searle,  Plotinus,  27,  36,  236, 

20,  21,  23  245,  310 

Phillips,  Jonathan,  46   Plutarch,  244,  252,  254, 
Phillips,  Wendell,  96,  114  260,  281,  300;  Morals, 

116,  118-119,  210,  253    28 
Philology,  Emerson  on,  18   Pluck,  9 

Philosopher's  Stone,  8     Plymouth,  Mass.,  36,  189 
Philosophic  Review,  101    Plymouth  Journal  and 
Philosophical  Society,  200   Antiquarian  Record, 
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Plymouth  Rock,  56 

Pobedonostzeff ,  Constan- 
tina,  contributes  to 
Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  195 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  56,  141 

Poem:   the  best  p»  of 
the  poet  is  his  own 
mind,  247;  p.  of  cre- 
ation is  interrup- 
ted, 13 

Poet,  14;  defined  by  Low- 
ell, 124;  the  wind  is 
the  p.  of  the  world, 
222}   Emerson's  theory 
of  the  p.,  242;  the 
best  poem  of  the  p.  is 
his. own  mind,  247 

"Poet  Emerson's  Birthday" 
186 

Poet-Lore.  132 

Poetry,  transcendental, 
152 

"Poet's  Countersign" 
(Sanborn) 

Poets:  works  of  great  p. 
never  yet  read,  14; 
how  they  deal  with  na- 
ture, 283 

Poland,  Emerson  in,  269 

Polarity,  268 

Polis,  Joe,  8 

Politics,  120 

"Pollen  of  Flowers,"  285 

"Pond  Lily"— name  of  boat 
Thoreau  sold  to  Haw- 
thorne, 136 

Poole's  Index,  212 

Pope,  Alexander,  124, 
153,  261 

Popes,  how  chosen,  275 

Poplar  Tree,  sitting  un- 
der, 12 

Population  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  morality, 
109 

Pork,  pre-existence  of, 
100 

Porphyry,  268,  327 

Port  by  dead  reckoning, 
14 

Porter,  ^resident,  221 

Porter,  E.  Ge,  209 

Porter,  Jonathan,  "Causes 
of  the  Decline  of  Na- 
tions," 321 

Porter,  Maria  S.,  "Dr. 
Parsons  on  Emerson," 
244 

Portland  Transcript,  87 

Positivism,  207 

Potentiality,  11 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y«,  Em- 
erson in,  109 

Poverty,  200,  286 

Power,  12,  307;  convert 


all  into  p.,  271 
Powers,  Richard  Francis, 

188 
Poyen,  Belleisle,  Renl  de, 
242;  "A  French  View  of 
Emerson,"  252 
Pratt  Brothers,  7 
Prayer:  at  Emerson's  funer- 
al, 53-54;  Ripley  required 
school  to  be  opened  and 
closed  with  p.,  150 

Prayer  Book:  committal  ser- 
vice of,  56;  burial  ser- 
vice at  Emerson's  grave, 
61;  liturgy  of,  293 

Preacher,  his  office,  49 

Preble,  Edward  Deering, 
68 

Pre-existence,  305 

Prentiss,  Sergeant  Smith, 
68,  210 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
22 

Pre-Raphaelitism  of  Emer- 
son, 124 

Prescott,  Harriet,  16 

Prescott,  William,  153 

Prescott,  William  Hickling, 
265 

Present,  11;  Emerson's  mis- 
sion is  not  to  the  p., 
269 

Present  Age,  Jesus  and  the, 
19 

Present  Moment,  God  himself 
culminates  in,  14 

Present  Time,  243 

Pride,  194 

Priest:  a  false  p.  is  the 
falsest  of  false  things, 
246 

Princeton  College,  268 

Princeton  Review,  208,  267 

Principles,  forms  vs.,  274 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  184 

Probate  Court,  East  Cam- 
bridge, 218 

Procter,  Adelaide,  38;  quo- 
ted, 23 

Professions,  beaten  path  of 
the,  16 

Progress,  273;  emblem  of, 
15 

Prophet:  every  people  has 
its  p.,  113 

"Prophet  in  His  Own  Coun- 
try," 217 

Proportion,  12 

Prospects,  11 

Prosperity  vs.  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 248 

Proteus,  256 

Proverbs,  34,  118,  120, 
327;  in  Emerson,  239; 
"Every  people  has  its- 
prophet,"  113;  "The  fat 


is  in  the  fire,"  22; 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  14;  "It  is  good 
to  live  beneath  the 
crooked  staff,"  275; 
"To  him  who  hath  much, 
much  shall  be  given," 
273;  "After  a  man  has 
reached  fifty,"  253; 


Otuincy,  Josiah  P0,  36, 
43-44,  48,  119,  163, 
187,  296 

flLuincy  Family,  162,  322 

CLuinet,  Edgar,  38 


Rabbits,  10 

Rabelais,  Frangois,  268, 
269 

"Noblesse  oblige,"  196;  Race  Prejudice,  160 
"To  whom  much  is  given,  Radical  Club,  19,  113 
of  him  much  shall  be  re-Raffaele,  251;  his  draw- 
quired,"  196;  "No  man     ings,  308 
can  carry  more  than     Rags,  12 

Railroad,  96,  259 

Rain:  "He  spoke  and  words 
more  soft  than  r»,"  225 

"Rambling  Talks,"  175 

Ramsay,  22 

Rankin,  E.,  96 


three  watermelons  un- 
der one  arm,"  191 
Providence,  271,  276 
Providence  Journal,  131 
Prudhon,  Pierre-Paul, 
328 


Psalms,  255;  their  images  Raphael,  212,  283;  his 
taken  directly  from  na-   drawings,  308 
ture,  256;  their  power  Raphael,  the  Angel,  215- 
even  in  translation,      216 
256  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  47, 

Psychologic  School  of  Fie-  309 

"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 


tion,  141 
Public  School  System,  37 
Puerto  Rico,  239 
Pulpit,  33,  131;  lyceum 

chair  became  Emerson's 

p.,  241 
Pumpkin,  13;  Emerson  and 

the  p.,  239 


112,  213,  253,  279; 
see  Colton. 

"Rare  Flight  of  Imagina- 
tion," 323 

Rationalism,  266 

Rationalists,  220 

Rats,  77 


Pumpkin  Tavern,  Brunswick/Reading,  16;  as  a  noble 


Maine,  66 
Punch,  214 

Punch-and-Judy  Show,  66 
Punketassett,  72 
Purgatory,  276 
Puritan  Ancestry,  35 
Puritans,  254,  264,  271 


intellectual  exercise, 
14;  offices  of  a  good 
friend  in  helping  one's 
r.,  17 

Reading,  Massachusetts, 
80 

Reading  Club,  291 


Puritanism,  111,  191,  211,Reading  Club,  Marboro, 


280,  309 
Putnam,  Dr.,  34,  42,  295 
Putnam,  Judge,  165-166 
Putnam,  Prof.  F.  W.,  81 
Putnam,  George,  52,  295 
Pyncheon,  Judge,  143 
Pyramids,  238 
Pythagoras,  226 
Pythagoreans,  255 
Pythologian  Club,  255 

ttuad raped,  age  of  the, 

271 
Quakers,  120,  130,  141, 

191,  206,  225,  267 
Quam  firma  res  Concordia, 

104  "Religion  of  the  Middle 

Quantus  Amor,  tantus  Ani-   Ages,"  by  Emerson 


Massachusetts,  168 

Reality,  14;  drenching 
of  the  r.  that  sur- 
rounds us,  14 

Reason,  265 

"Rebelliad,"  44 

Reckoning:  made  port  by 
dead  r.,  14 

Reed,  Sampson,  37 

Reform,  37 

Regrets,  9 

Relics,  274 

Religion  of  all  nations, 
13 

Religion  of  the  Future, 
232 


mus,  259 
Quartz,  303 
Questions  that  disturb 

and  confound  us,  14 
Quicksands,  14 
Quietism,  282 


Rembrandt,  247 
"Reminiscences  of  Old 

Concord,"  85 
Remmer,  Dr.,  73 
Renan,  Joseph  Ernest, 

117,  192 


sso 


Renouf,  Le  Page,  332 

Reporters:  and  Emerson, 
17;  Emerson's  horror 
of  r.,  19 

Representation,  305 

Republican,  The,  173 

Repudiation,  13 

Resin  on  Arabian  trees, 
11 

Revelation,  194 

Revere,  Paul,  171 

Reverence  among  Roman 
Catholics,  15 

Reviews,  44 

Revolt  against  dogmas 
of  New  England  the- 
ology, 208 

Revolution,  189,  318; 
the  first  battle  of 
the  R.,  77 

Revolutionary  War,  35, 
76 

Reynolds,  Grindall,  78,' 
81,  96,  165,  166,  291, 
319 

Rice,  R.  M.,  54 

Rice,  Reuben  Nathaniel, 
54  (?),  305 

Rich  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  things 
let  alone,  13 

Richardson,  Charles  S., 
77,  96 

Richter,  John  Paul, 
270 

Ricketson,  Walton: 
medallion  head  of 
Thoreau,  103 

Ridge  Path,  Concord,  80 

Rights,  305 

Ripley,  Judge,  80 

Ripley,  Miss,  305 

Ripley,  Mr.,  106 

Ripley,  Ezra,  26-27,  35- 
36,  48,  70,  76-77,  79, 
88,  96,  117,  122,  135, 
190,  232,  243;  anecdote 
about  him,  150;  ordina- 
tion of,  106 

Ripley,  George,  25,  27, 
31,  35,  37,  44,  46,  48, 
53,  55,  59,  142,  146, 
249,  293,  308;  Letters 
on  the  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity.  266;  Li- 
brary of  Foreign  Stan- 
dard Literature.  267 
Ripley,  Hannah,  151 
Ripley,  Mrs.  Samuel,  136, 
147;  praised  by  Emerson 
191 
Ripley  Family,  168  . 
Ripleys,  63,  92 
Rites,  274 
River:  lump  of  salt  cast 

into  the  r.,  19 
Robbins,  Chandler,  52, 


206,  295 

Robbins,  Peter,  63 

Roberts,  Amos  M.,  182 

Roberts  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, 322,  323 

Robertson,  Frederick  W. , 
Sermons.  124 

Robespierre,  Maximillen 
Frangois  M.  I.  de,  267 

Robinson,  Eunice,  173 

Robinson,  Martha  (Cogs- 
well), 173 

Robinson,  William,  173 

Robinson,  William  Stevens, 
173 

Rochefoucauld,  Maxims .  118 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of,  140 

Rochester  Democrat.  122 

Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle .  141 

Rogers,  Samuel,  30,  38  (?) 

Rogers,  Seth,  38  (?),  193 

Rollin,  Charles,  Ancient 
History.  286 

Roman  Catholics,  15,  220; 
estimate  of  Emerson,  195 

Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  274 

Romans,  133;  gave  the  crown 
of  grass,  108 

Rome,  246;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  275;  lifing  a  fin- 
ger in  R.,  233 

Roots,  12 

Rose,  274 

Rosebery,  Lord,  ZZ 

Roses,  Emerson  and,  239 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel, 
22 

Rothesiana,  317 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques, 
192 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  44,  286 

Royce,  Josiah,  199 

Rummer,  Dr.,  77 

Ruskin,  John,  111,  156, 
195,  250;  on  May  Alcott, 

1  K4. 


Sacrifice  of  hecatombs, 

274 
Safford,  Oscar  F.,  "Em- 
erson and  Ballou, "  56 
"Sage  of  Concord,  The," 

231 
St.  Augustine,  269 
St.  Austin,  245 
St.  Bernard,  265 
"St.  Cecilia"  (Gill) 
St.  Clair,  F.  Y.,  "Emer- 
son Among  the  Siphars," 
271 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  230 
St.  John,  223 
St.  John,  Oliver,  174 
St.  Martin,  tune  of,  261 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

160,  166,  322 
St.  Paul,  220,  222,  227; 
text  or  sentence  from, 
197 
St.  Peter,  274-275 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 

195-196,  231 
Saint  Vitus1  Dance,  14 
Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Au- 
gustin,  on  the  great 


154 

Russell,  Judge,  295 

Russell,  Lucia  Jane,  Emer- 
son's letter  to,  222 

Russell,  Nathaniel,  222 

Russell,  Theodore,  32 

Russell,  Thomas,  52 

Russells,  221 

Russia:  and  Emerson,  195; 
grand  duchess  who  read 
Emerson's  works.  231 

"R.  W.  E."  (Cooke),  307 

S.,  A.  D.,  213 
Sabbath,  131 
Sachem  Squaw,  173 
Sacraments,  220;  reverence 

for,  232 
Sacred  Lots,  129 


poet,  242 

Saints'  Rest,  76 

Salamis,  227 

Salem,   Mass.,    79,    142; 
North  Bridge  at,    81 

Salem  Lyceum,  96 

Salem  Register.  78 

Salt  cast  into  the  river, 
19 

Samarcand,  272 

Same  can  be  known  only  by 
the  s.,  258 

Sampson,  George,  241 

"Sanborn  on  Emerson,"  244 

Sanborn,  Franklin  Benja- 
min, 47,  56,  77,  96,  131, 
132,  172,  226,  235,  252, 
279,  295,  296,  304ff., 
308,  310,  315,  320; 
makes  excuses  for  W.  E. 
Channing,  242;  on  Emer- 
son, 44;  on  philosophy 
of  charity,  104;  person- 


ality of  Emerson,  199 
Sands,  Robert  C,  153 
Sandwich,  best  part  of, 

121 
Sandwich  Islands,  102 
Sanitary  Commission,  223 
Santayana,  George,  "Em- 
erson as  a  Poet,"  182 
Sapphira,  62 
Sargent,  Mrs.,  gives 
reception  for  Emerson, 
118 
Sargent,  Epes,  intro-« 
duced  to  Thoreau  by 
Hawthorne,  148 
Sargent,  I.  C.,  52 
Sargent,  John  T.,  62, 

295 
Satan,  220 

Saturday  Club,  186,  241 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette 

41,  322 
Savage,  13 

Savage,  M.  J.,  on  Bishop 
Huntington  and  Emerson 
220;  "Emerson  the 
Preacher,"  298 
Savonarola,  290 
Sawtelle,  Cullen,  68 
Saxon,  214 
Scanlon,  M.  J.,  188 
Scar  brought  from  some 

well-won  field,  23 
"Scarce  touching  where 

it  lies,"  223 
Schelling,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 
102,  269,  271,  302; 
on  genius,  270;  Ideal- 
ism of,  264 
Schiller,  Johann  Chris- 
toph  Friedrich  von,  63, 
60,  228,  230,  267,  270, 
294;  Goethe  on  S.,  56; 
Horen,  308;  Wallenstein 
(tr.  Coleridge),  52,  55, 
58,  230,  292. 
Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm 

von,  270  (?) 
Schlegel,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Friedrich  von,  270  (?) 


al  reminiscences  of  Em-  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 

erson,  186;  tramp  s tory    rich  Ernst  Daniel,  266 

at  his  expense,  165;  ac-schmidt,  Julian,  226 

count  of  his  arrest,  313; 

memorial  to  the  Senate   Scholar,  258;  Emerson's 

of  the  U.  S.,  312;  "Em-   Tiew  0f,  257 

erson  among  the  Poets, "241 

252;  "The  Early  Journalsscholasticism,  264 

and  Letters  of  Emerson"  School  Committee,  Boston, 

244;  "The  Poet's  Coun-     35   43 

tersign,"  227;  "The     School  of  Philosophy  and 

Friend  of  Little  Women     Literature,  Concord, 

and  of  Little  Men,"  160;   Mass.,  102,  172,  176, 


Henry  David  Thoreau,  163 
Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Brown,  103;  The  Person- 


179,  205,  226,  252, 
277,  304,  320;  describ- 
ed, 99;  see  also  Summer 
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School  of  Philosophy.     speare,"  187 

"Schoolmaster's  Conquest"  "Seventy-seventh  Birthday 

325  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 

Schoolmen,  256  213 

Schools,  37  Sevigne",  Marquise  de,  266 

Schurman,  President,  182  Sewall  Family,  162,  322 

Science,  121,  129,  130,  Seward,  S.  S.,  210 

259,  305;  and  Emerson,  Seward,  William  H.,  153 

207  Shabbinesa,  12 

Scientific  American,  166  Shakespeare,  William,  18, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Publius   26,  31,  35,  44,  48,  53, 
Cornelius,  115,  192,      55,  59,  118,  132,  134, 
198  138,  152,  153,  155,  192, 

Scotsmen,  21  201,  211,  215,  227-230, 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  48,      235,  241-245,  247-249, 
67,  141,  144,  234,        254,  257,  283,  286,  294, 
245,  254,  307;  Waverley   296,  299-301,  306-309, 
novels,  286;  his  novels   328;  his  personality  in 
read  at  Harvard,  201;     his  poetry,  166;  Hamlet, 
Old  Mortality,  73;  Rob    33;  King  Lear,  141 

Roy,  44;  Tales  of  a  Shattuck,  Harriet  B.,  226 

Grandfather,  64,  76  Shattuck,  Lemuel,  A  Hjs- 
"Scraps  from  an  Old  Di-     tory  of  the  Town  of  Con- 

ary,"  105  cord.  117,  133,  321 

Scribner's  Magazine,  138,  Shattuck,  Samuel,  96 

166,  279  Shell  Heap  in  Concord,  81; 
Scriptures,  239  on  coasts  of  New  England 

Sea:  "The  dewdrop  slips     and  in  Florida,  81 

into  the  shining  s.,"  Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  62, 
256;  chopping  s.  of       328 

civilized  life,  14  Shells,  11,  81 

Seal,  104  Shenandoah  Mountains,  39 

Seam,  12  Sheridan,  Richard  Brins- 
Searle,  January,  20  ley,  201;  in  the  trial 
Seaver,  E.  P.,  295         of  Warren  Hastings,  113 

Second  Unitarian  Church,  Sherman,  Roger,  63,  76 

Boston,  24,  27,  35,  Sherman,  William  Tecura- 
43,  206,  309  seh,  speaks  at  Concord, 

Secret,  269  77 

Sect:  the  individual  is  Shield,  23 

a  Sa  by  himself,  232  Shoes,  15 

Secularism,  275  Shores:  when  the  scanty 
"Sed  pedibusque  videt       s.  are  full,  55 

nubes  et  sidera  Daph-  "Shorter  Catechism,"  318 

nis,"  270  Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  47,  283 

Seed,  11  Sign  of  the  Cross,  274 

Seeds,  15  Simmons,  Mrs.,  43 

Seeker,  268  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  Jean 
Seeley,  John  Robert,  on     Charles  Leonard,  275 

Carlyle's  style,  28;  Simonetta,  212,  215,  285 

Ecce  Homo,  28  Simplicity,  12,  14 

Self-denial,  274  Sin,  83;  has  its  uses,  257; 
Self -Reliance,  8,  189,      his  broad  and  scarlet  s., 

269  12 

Senate:  Emerson  chap-  Sincerity,  11,  12,  225 

lain  of  the,  35  Siphars,  272 

Seneca,  192,  300  "Sir  Cradock,"  61 

Seneschal,  110  Sismondi:  see  Simonde  de 
Sentences  in  Emerson,  45    Sismondi. 

Sententia,  192  Skepticism,  123,  126,  265 

Sententiousness,  237  Skies:  But  gazing  back  up- 
Sentinels,  14      .         on  the  s.,  223 

Serenity,  11  Sky:  fish  in  the  s.,  14 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  151 

Servetus,  267  Slack,  Charles  W. ,  52 

Sesostris,  61  Slave,  epitaph  for,  74 

"Seven  Ages  of  Shake-  Slavery,  17,  27,  28,  31, 


36,  37,  39,  43,  48,  96, 

120,  158,  194,  258,  313 
Slaves  and  Thoreau,  146 
Sleeping  Beauty,  75 
Sleepy  Hollow,  86,  168 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 

54,  67,  60,  63,  70,  74, 

90,  92,  135,  137,  145, 

177,  204,  263,  291,  294 

Whitman's  visit  to,  310 
"Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery," 

213 
Smalley,  George  W.,  302 
Smile:  create  a  s«  under 

the  ribs  of  death,  221 
Smith,  Mr.,  165 
Smith,  H.  F,,  54 
Smith,  J.  M.,  54 
Smith,  Sidney,  65,  76 
Smith,  Sydney,  280 
Smith,  Whitman  B.,  166 
Smyth,  Newman,  "Orthodox 

Rationalism,"  208 
Smyth,  William,  66,  68 
Snake,  271 

Snider,  Denton  J.,  306 
"So  long  hast  thou  been 

loyal  to  thyself,"  44, 

51,  283 
"So  nigh  is  grandeur  to 

our  dust,"  194,  196-198  Spenser,  Edmund,  227, 
Social  Circle,  Concord,     245,  286 

Mass.,  54,  58,  60,  188-  Sphericity,  247 

190,  198,  261,  277,  292, Sphinxes,  268 

295,  311  Spices,  11 

Socialism,  271  Spider,  81,  165 

Socialists,  37,  121       Spieltrieb,  270 
Socinianisra,  111  Spinoza,  Benedict,  33, 

Society,  151;  s.  and  Thor-   51,  66,  102,  125-126, 


the  laws  of  the  peo- 
ple; give  me  the  mak- 
ing of  their  s.,"  260 

"Sons  of  the  Morning," 
213 

Sorrow,  247 

Soul,  152;  is  the  remedy 
for  evils  and  deformi- 
ties, 27;  the  s.  se- 
cure in  her  existence, 
smiles,  194 

Souls:   "We  must  respect 
the  so  above,"  13 

Southey,  Robert,  64,  75, 
329 

Sovereignty,  305 

Spalding,  E.  H.,  73 

Spalding,  John  Lancaster 
his  letter  praising 
Emerson,  195 

Sparks,  Jared,  153 

Spartan-like,  14 

Speaking,  training  in, 
32 

Spectator.  121,  146,  282 

Speech,  art  of,  113 

Spencer,  Mr.,  173 

Spencer,  Herbert,  33, 
180,  213 

Spencer  Brook,  72 


eau,  140;  forms  float 
on  the  surface  of  s., 
274;  ranks  in  medieval 
s.,  274;  problems  in 
cultivating  s.,  10 

Society  of  American  Au- 
thors, 182 

Society  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen, Thoreau' s  ad- 


242,  246-248,  264,  266, 

268,  287,  318 
"Spirit  of  the  Age" 

(Hedge) 
Spiritualism,  37,  267 
Sprague,  Charles,  321 
Springfield  Republican, 

61,  71,  103,  112,  116, 

119,  213,  221,  315 
Springfield  Union,  171 


dress  before,  9 

Socrates,  26,  43,  48,  126, Squirrels,  9 

156,  157,  187,  193,  226,Stael-Holstein,  Madame 
244,  247,  305  de,  237,  268 

Soldiers  destitute  of  orig- 
inality and  independence  Stallknecht,  Frederick 


15 


S.,  267 
"Stand  by  your  orderl" 

196 
Standard.  The,  57 
Stanhope,  Philip  Henry 

(Lord  Mahon),  25 


"Soldiers'  Chorus,"  317 
Soldier's  Monument,  263 
Solitude,  151,  198,  269 
Solomon,  248 

Somerville,  Mary,  30,  38 
Song:  mystic  s.  of  nature, Stanley,  Edward,  196 
207  Staples,  Samuel,  54; 

"Song  of  Destiny"  (Holder-  tribute  to  Emerson,  191 


lin) 


Star,  11;  behind  the  far- 


"Song  of  the  Emersonians"   thest  s.,  14 

317  Stars,  53;  as  the  multi- 

Songs:  "Let  who  will  make   tude  read  the  s.,  14; 
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pebbly  with  s.,  14 
Starved  before  we  are 

hungry,  14 
Staten  Island  Gazette, 

173 
Statistical  Congress,  231 
Stearns,  Edward,  165 
Stedman,  Mr.,  63,  289; 

on  Hawthorne,  144 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarenoe, 

"Ossawatomie  Brown," 

239 
Steele,  Richard,  Tattler, 

72 
Stephenson,  Mr.,  110 
Stepping  Stones,  22 
Sterling,  John,  235 
Stern,  Daniel,  38 
Sternhold,  Thomas,  258 
Stetson,  Caleb,  46,  299 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, 

on  Thoreau,  146 
Stewart,  Dugald,  192, 

255;  Philosophy,  67 
Stirling,  James  Hutchison 

214,  318;  Secret  of 

Hegel,  255 
Stitch  in  time  saves  nine 

14 
Stoddard,  Colonel,  106 
Stoddard,  Willis  K.,  326 
Stoic,  241 
Stoicism,  195 
Stoics,  16 

Stone,  Thomas  T.,  46 
Stonehenge,  112 
Stones:  rise  on  stepping 

s.  of  their  dead  selves 

22 
Storer,  David  Humphreys, 

68 
Storey,  Moorfield,  291 
Story  of  a  rare  plant 

owned  by  a  sailor's 

wife  at  Wapping,  95 
Story,  Judge,  296 
Story,  Joseph,  265 
Stove,  13 

Stow,  Nathan  B.,  54 
Stowe,  Calvin  Ee,  67-68 
Strauss,  David  Friedrich, 

267 
String  of  Beads,  274 
Strong,  Governor,  190 
Struggle  for  Existence, 

207 
Sturgis,  Caroline,  251 
Sturm  und  Drang,  269 
Subject  and  Object,  264 
Subjective,  247,  267 
Sublime,  14,  306 
Success.  243 
Suffering,  247 
Suffolk  Bar  Association, 

295 
Suicide,  74,  85 
Summer  School,  304 
Summer  School  of  Philoso- 


phy, 172,  176,  226;  see  al- 
so School  of  Philosophy. 

Sumner,  Charles,  31,  39,  179, 
210,  241;  introduced  to 
Carlyle,  45;  on  his  death- 
bed, 51;  death-bed  message 
to  Emerson,  25;  Emerson 
on  S.,  107;  Emerson  on  his 
age,  45;  words  when  dying, 
229 

Sunday  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
verses  read  as  Emerson  me- 
morials, 213 

Sunday  Herald,  65,  104,  133, 
167,  231,  250 

Sunday  School  Times ,  219 

Sunnyside,  137 

Sunset,  11 

"Superlative,  The,"  280 

Surface,  236 

Surette,  Thomas  W.,  58,  189, 
292 

Sutton,  Henry  Septimus, 
"Emerson,"  19ff. 

Syllabub:  nothing  but 
whipped  s.,  240 

Symbol:  reverence  for  the  s», 
232 

Symbols,  206,  231;  Nature  as 
symbols  of  spiritual  re- 
alities, 207;  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  So,  15 

Symmes,  Anna  (Tuthill) ,  173 

Symmes,  John  Cleaves,  173 

Symmes,  Timothy,  173 

Sympathy,  11,  13 

Symposium,  46 

Syracuse  Standard,  198 

System,  282 

Swan,  Josiah,  261 

Swan,  Sally,  261 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  31,  51, 
120,  126,  130,  249,  267- 
269,  283,  328;  doctrine  of 
uses,  18 

Sweetser,  Seth,  320 

Swift,  Jonathan,  140,  287 

Swiss  Proverb,  309 

Sword,  268;  of  John  Hayward, 
106 

Tahattawan,  173 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe, 

309 
Talbot,  Governor,  52,  56, 

165,  166,  295 
Talbot,  Miss,   "The  Concord 

School  of  Philosophy," 

102 
Talma,  110 
Tantalus,  266 
Tantumous,  174 
Tarlton,  Mr.,  312,  314,  315 
Taxes,  8,  37 
Taylor,  Dr.,  112 
Taylor,  Professor,  199 
Taylor,  Edward  ("Father"), 

36,  46,  206,  224,  228, 


240,  278,  308;  visits 
Channing  and  Emerson, 
48;  on  Emerson's  going 
to  hell,  191;  on  Emer- 
son, 232,  303;  reminis- 
cences of  Emerson,  299 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  192,  206, 
282 

Tayntor,  J.  I.,  168 

Tching-thang,  King,  14 

Te  Deum,  261 

"Tea  Party  Centennial," 
118 

Teaching,  philosophy  of, 
306 

Telescope,  259 

Telegraph,  96,  259 

Temperance,  120 

Temperance  Movement,  37 

Temple,  12 

Temple  School,  Boston, 
45,  62,  160 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord, 
30,  36,  108,  124,  132, 
282,  307;  "Maud,"  171; 
"The  Deserted  House," 
57,  291 

Terence,  212,  216,  285 

"Test,  The,"  231 

Teuf elsdrockh,  246 

Tewksbury,  G.  A.,  188 

Thacher,  Mr.,  32 

Thackeray,  William  Make- 
peace, 30,  38,  65,  76, 
144;  Henry  Esmond,  141 

Thales,  266 

"Thanks  to  the  morning 
light,"  285 

Thaumaturgist,  128 

Thayer,  Ezra  R.,  184 

Thayer,  James  Bradley, 
54,  58,  218,  292 

Thayer,  William  R.,  58, 
184,  292 

"The  love  of  learning 
and  sequestered  nooks," 
217 

"The  middle  sea  contains 
no  crimson  dulce,"  151 

"The  paramount  duty  which 
heaven  lays,"  288 

"The  passive  master  lent 
his  hand,"  224 

"The  sunburnt  world  a 
man  shall  breed,"  207 

Theism,  125 

"There  is  no  joy  but 
calm,"  136 

"There  will  yet  his  moth- 
er yield,"  319 

Theosophy,  187 

"This  Man  of  the  New 
World,"  280 

Thomas,  174 

Thompson,  Elizabeth,  172 

Thompson,  Francis,  166 

Thompson,  Frank,  166 

Thompson,  George,  96 


Thompson,  Ralph,  271 
Thompsonian  Cure,  37 
Thomson,  James,  124 
Thoreau,  Cynthia  (Dun- 
bar), 71,  318;  on  Em- 
erson's imitating  Hen- 
ry, 45 
Thoreau,  Helen,  75,  86 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  37, 
44,  54,  56,  61,  63,  72, 
75,  80,  82,  102,  152, 
168,  179,  245,  246,  277 
295,  308,  310;  asks 
veteran  trapper  for 
help  in  catching  live 
woodchuck,  86;  bor- 
rows Pliny's  Letters , 
16;  bringing  his  un- 
published journals  to 
the  attention  of  the 
public,  147;  accused 
of  priggishness,  150; 
characterized,  140;  de- 
scribed by  a  contem- 
porary, 71;  discussed 
by  Alcott,  84;  intro- 
duced to  Epes  Sargent 
by  Hawthorne,  148; 
knew  the  traditions  of 
the  "Wayside,"  137; 
liked  Sleepy  Hollow, 
137;  saw  few  values  at 
Harvard,  183;  sold  Haw- 
thorne the  "Pond  Lily," 
136;  took  Charles 
Chauncy  Emerson's  place 
in  Concord,  243;  T.  and 
escaped  slaves,  146; 
and  the  lyceum,  11,  96; 
and  the  multiplication 
table,  11;  and  society, 
140;  and  Whitman,  309; 
and  the  woodchuck,  10; 
as_  lecturer,  11;  as  a 
poet,  15;  at  Harvard, 
255;  in  conversations 
at  Concord,  62;  on 
books,  150;  on  cere- 
mony, 144;  on  friends, 
10;  on  a  Harvard  educa- 
tion, 199;  on  solitude 
vs.  society,  151;  ac- 
count of  his  experiment 
at  Walden,  139;  ac- 
quaintance with  Emerson 
45;  crayon  portrait 
drawn  by  his  sister,  147 
defects  of  Sanborn's  bi- 
ography, 163;  early, 
romantic  characteriza- 
tion, 146;  Emerson  car- 
ried volume  of  his 
poems  to  England,  22; 
Emerson's  conversation 
on  T.,  45;  Emerson's 
remarks  about  T.  while 
travelling  in  England, 
21;  engravings  of,  15; 
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habit  of  contradict- 
ing, 22;  Harvard  obit- 
uary notice,  318;  his 
funeral  described,  319 
his  grave  described, 
92;  his  hermit  suc- 
cessor at  Walden,  69; 
his  hermitage,  145; 
his  hut  described,  10, 
146;  his  original 
tombstone,  146;  his 
pity,  146;  his  service 
to  Concord,  81;  his 
unpublished  works,_147, 
his  vitalism,  10;  in- 
cident of  the  canker 
worms,  86;  Joseph  Hos- 
mer  on,  7ff.;  letters 
quoted,  9,  10,  11; 
manuscript  of  "Walk- 

Concord,  J38;  myth  of 
the  little  flower  that 
awaited  his  appearing, 
84;  notices  of  his 
death,  16;  origin  of 
his  cairn,  171;  Prof, 
Morse's  tribute  to 
him,  78;  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  surname, 
86;  readings  from, 
305;  r el atio ns^with 
Emerson,  242;  reminis- 
cences by  George  Wm. 
Curtis,  16;  Ricket- 
son's  medallion  head, 
103;  sensitive  to 
hurting  animals,  86; 
shell  heap  where  he 
got  most  of  his  rel- 
ics, 81;  site  of  his 
cabin,  169;  Wilton's 
poem  on,  16;  "Ad- 
dress_before  the_So- 
ciety  of  Middlesex 
Husbandmen,  "_9j  "My 
Dawn,"  15;  "Thoreau 
Annex"  in  The  Concord 
Freeman,  7;  extracts 
from  Walden,  13ff .;  A 
Week  quoted,  15;  Yan- 
kee in  Canada  quoted, 
15;  see  under  Emerson. 

"Thoreau"  (Wilton) 

"Thoreau  and  Literature" 
150 

"Thoreau*  s  J^pjublished 
Wjorks^J^ 

Thoreau,  Jeannie  (Burns) 
318 

Thoreau,  John  (father), 
8,  11,  86,  246,  310, 
318;  tries  to  sell 
family  pew,  321 

Thoreau,  John  (grand- 
father), 318 

Thoreau,  Philip,  318 

Thoreau,  Sophia,  75,  86; 


just  buried  in  Concord, 

145 
Thoreau  and  Phillips,  318 
Thoreau  House,  171;  occu- 
pied by  Alcott  family, 

93 
Thoreaus,  135;  visited  by 

E.  R.  Wiswell,  147 
Thorn-bush,  110 
"Thou  need  not  reach  for 

men  in  Sidney's  times," 

47 
Thoughts:   are  epochs,  12; 

clothing  with  the  proper 

garment  of  t.,  257 
"Thoughts  on  the  Religion 

of  the  Middle  Ages"  (Em- 
erson) 
Thucydides,  280 
Thusness,  254 
"Thy  will  be  done;  I  will 

not  fear,"  53,  56,  58, 

292 
Ticknor,  George,  26,  35, 

48,  279,  296,  309 
Ticknor  &   Fields,  16 
Ticonderoga,  35,  296 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  141 
Tiffany,  Francis,  295 
Tilden,  Rev.  Mr.,  295 
Tilden,  W.  P.,  52 
Tilley,  Professor,  199 
Timber,  15 
Times   the  stream  I  go  a- 

fishing  in,  14 
Tintoret,  239 
Tippecanoe,  72 
Tithonus,  235 
Titmouse,  212,  215 
"To  keep  the  lamp  alive," 

261 
"To  the  open  ear  it  sings," 

207 
Tortoise,  78,  81 
Tower,  Colonel,  165 
Town  House,  104 
Town  Meeting,  162 
Track,  14 
Tramp  Story,  165 
Transcendental  Club,  27, 

37,  46,  49,  53,  55,  59, 

84,  293 
Transcendental  Period,  241 
Transcendental  Wild  Oats. 

161 
Transcendentalism,  27,  30- 

31,  33-34,  37-38,  56,  126, 

151,  163,  210,  213,  234, 

265,  266-267,  249,  283, 

308,  330 
Transcendentalists,  37,  121, 

130,  253 
Transcript,  147,  182,  187- 

188,  244 
Transf orthana,  317 
Travel,  224 
Traveller,  119,  140 
Travelling:  without  bag- 


gage, 15;  a  French 

dictionary  for  use  in 

t.,  19 
Travels:  unpublished  t. 

in  the  East,  272 
Tree,  108;  if  anyone 

would  lay  an  axe  to 

your  tree,  197 
Trees:  disseminated  by 

animals,  9;  care  is 


Very,  Jones,  251 

Vertebrates,  78,  81 

Vice,  232 

Victoria,  ftueen,  153 

"Victory,"  213 

Violets,  52 

Virgil,  26,  67,  245, 

286;  Eclogues.  286; 

"Fifth  Bucolic,"  35, 
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taken  that  t.  shall  not  Virgins,  love  of,  13 
grow  up  to  heaven,  53   Virtue,  27;  is  a  harmony, 

255 
Vishnu,  270 
Vision:  where  there  is  no 

v.  the  people  perish, 

260 
Vitalism  of  Thoreau,  10 
"Vivida  vis  animi  per- 

vicit,"  283 
Vocation,  18 
Voltaire,  192,  246,  287 


Tribune,  147,  153,  155, 
205,  228,  287,  288 

Trifles,  11 

Trinitarianism,  265 

Trinity,  196,  219 

"Trip  to  Concord;*  168 

Tripod,  100 

Troutbeck,  J.,  189 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.,  132, 
287 


"True  Christianity"   220  Voting  by  women,  163 

"True  Eloquence, "113 

Truth,  12;  chainjjf  t.,   u.,  s.  a.,  "A  Day  in  Con- 

233  cord,"  179ff. 

Truth-Seeker,  The,  2^1     Udolpho,  271 
Tucker,  Ellen  Louise,  24,  Ugliness :  she  is  the  u. 

28,  30,  35,  49,  54        0f  holiness,  242 
Tucker,  H.  G.,  184        Unction,  274 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore:    \ 

on  Hawthorne,  142;      Underground  Railroad,  72, 

Leaves  from  the  Diary     146 

of  a  Dreamer,  311       Understanding,  265 


Tupper,  Mr.,  282 
Turner,  Joseph  Mallord 


Union  League  Club,  histo- 
ry of,  224 


William,  154;  his  pic-  Unity,  127;  surface  di- 
tures  copied,  315;  May    versity;  fundamental 


Alcott's  copies  of  his 
paintings,  156 

Turtles,  78,  81 

Tuthill,  Anna,  173 

Twain,  Mark,  112 

Twist,  Eliza,  286 

"Two  Hours  With  Mr.  Emer- 
son," 109 

"Two  New  Anecdotes  of 
Emerson,"  231 

Tyler,  John,  72 

Tyndall,  Prof.  John, 
280,  301;  on  Emerson, 
31,  51;  Fragments  of 
Science ,  111 

Tyng,  Madam,  105 

Tyrants:  resistance  to 
t.  in  obedience  to 
God,  35 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  37 
Vandyke,  Colonel,  296 
Vaughan,  Virginia,  118 
Vedas,  16,  268 
Vegetarianism,  161 
Venas,  106 
Vendiclad,  63 
Venus,  246,  289 
Vergniaud,  Pierre  Vic- 
turnien,  267 


u.; 


242 


Unity,  Church  of  the, 
220 

Unitarianism,  127,  231, 
256,  265,  300 

Unitarians,  20,  27,  29, 
36,  37,  125,  218,  277; 
Emerson's  final  sepa- 
ration from  the  U.,  37 

Unitarian  Review.  31, 
121,  228 

United  States  Senate,  312 

Universal  Mind,  256 

University  of  Glasgow, 
316 

University  Independent, 
317 

Unknown  Country  and  Emer- 
son, 283 

Upanishad,  131 

Upham,  Charles  Wentworth, 
44,  263,  296;  History 
of  Salem  Witchcraft, 
43,  48 

Uriel,  256 

Use:  each  man's  special 
u.  in  life,  18 

Uses,  doctrine  of,  185 

Utica,  175 

Utilitarianism,  37 


554 


Utopia,  270 
Utteranae  is  place  e- 
nough,  247 

W  *  ,  J . ,  182 

Waban,  174 

Wachusett  Mountain,  8, 

68,  243 
Wadsworth,  142 
Wagon,  205 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  80 
Walcott,  C.  H.,  "The 

Origin  and  Growth  of 

the  Concord  Lyceum," 

96 
Walcott,  Henry  I.,  54 


Warren,  G.  Washington,  166 
Warren,  Samuel,  Ten  Thousand 

a  Year,  153 
"Warrington,"  173 
"Warsaw's  Last  Champion," 

201 
Washington,  D.  C,  17,  19 
Washington,  George:  MS,  of 

his  letter  to  General 

Greene,  93 
Washington  Hatchet,  254 
Washington  Star,  199 
Wasson,  Mr,,  101,  103 
Wasson,  David  A.,  100,  104, 

304ff.,  316 
"Water,"  24 


"Walden  and  Old  Concord"  Watermelons,  191 


73 
Walden  Pond,  145,  169, 
171;  Channing  cut  the 
trees  there,  243;  new 
hermit  at,  69;  Thor- 
eau's  hut  illustra- 


Waterville  College,  182 

Watsons,  221 

Watterson,  Henry,  182 

Watts,  Isaac,  220,  259,  261, 
318;  the  hymn  Emerson 
liked,  53,  55,  58,  292 


ted,  9;  Thoreau's  sue-  Wayside,  64,  75,  88-89,  95, 


cessor,  69;  Whitman 

at,  310;  its  wildness 

described,  86 
Waldenses,  26,  35,  172 
Waldo,  Cornelius,  172 
Waldo,  Peter,  172 
Waldo,  Rebecca,  26,  35, 

296 
Waldorf-Astoria,  182 
Walker,  Dr.,  294 
Walker,  James,  46,  53, 

55,  59,  293 
Wallace,  Rodney,  165- 

166 
Wallenstein:  lines  of 

mourning  for  Max  Pic- 

colomini,  52,  55 
Waller,  Edmund:  "Go 

Lovely  Rose,"  307 
Walpole,  Horace,  380 
Walsh's  Arithmetic,  67 
Walter,  H.  M.,  218 
Walton,  Izaak,  145 
Wapping,  95 
War,  37 

War  of  1812,  32,  261 
Warburton,  William:  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses  Wedge,  12 

106  "  Weed,  268 

Ward,  Mr.,  227  "Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest" 

Ward,  Art emus,  112,  285    261 
Ward,  Julius  H.,  52,  226,Weld,  Eugene,  68 

295  Wellington,  Arthur  Welles- 

Ward,  J.  a.  A.,  73,  77     ley,  1st  Duke  of,  168 
Ware,  Darwin  E.,  295     Wells,  Mr.,  32 


135,  136,  304;  Thoreau 
knew  its  traditions,  137 

"Wayside,"  140,  153,  154-155, 
161,  168,  170-171,  178; 
described,  155;  pilgrimage 
through  it,  157 

"We  must  respect  the  souls 
above,"  13 

"We  see  but  dimly  through 
the  mists  and  vapors,"  292 

"Wealth,"  270 

Wealth  of  the  medieval  Church 
274 

Webb,  Mr.,  his  private 
school,  286 

Weber,  the  Confectioner,  166 

Webster,  Mr.,  engaged  to  Una 
Hawthorne,  139 

Webster,  Albert,  Jr.,  140 

Webster,  Daniel,  45,  68,  87, 
96,  107,  110,  114,  149, 
210,  238,  245,  263,  285, 
296,  299;  Address  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  243;  Reply  to 
Hayne ,  168 

Webster,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  202 

Webster,  Noah,  212,  216 


Ware,  Henry,  24 


"Were  they  Christians?"  218 


Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  27,  30, Wesley,  Charles,  "Hymn," 

35,  37,  43,  48,  190,     260 

210,  237,  279,  296     Wesley,  John,  44,  123 
Warland,  Mr.,  his  famous  Wesson,  Pratt  and  Co.,  10 

Malaga  wine,  262       West  Concord  Public  School, 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,     188 

253  West  Indies,  38,  39 


Western  Messenger,  53,  293 

Westminster  Abbey,  220 

"Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," 196,  318 

"What  to  do  with  the  Tra- 
gic," 247 

Wheatland,  Henry,  78 

Wheatland,  W.,  80 

Wheeler,  George  Augustus, 
History  of  Brunswick, 
Topsham,  and  Harps- 
well,  Maine,  66 

Wheeler,  Hermon  Temple, 
188 

Wheeler,  Rebecca,  174 

Wheildon,  William  Will- 
der,  73,  77,  80-81; 
fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary, 165 

"When  the  scanty  shores 
are  full,"  55 

"Where  Two  Lines  Meet," 
208 

Whieldon,  William  Wilder, 
73,  77,  80-81 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  50, 
70;  on  Emerson,  31,  41, 
51,  281-282 

Whistle,  15;  of  the  loco- 
motive, 14 

Whitcomb,  Mr.,  Concord 
postmaster  from  1868- 
1886,  203-204 

Whitcomb,  Caroline  A., 
218 

Whitcomb,  N.  L.,  7 

White,  Miss,  188 

White,  Andrew,  196 

White,  Gilbert,  145 

White,  Patrick,  96 

White  Man  and  the  In- 
dian, 15 

White  Mountains,  65,  149; 
boy  lost  in,  131 

Whitefield,  Mr.,  105 

Whitefield,  George,  106, 
189 

Whiting,  Colonel,  314 

Whiting,  Ann,  314 

Whitman,  Bernard,  96 

Whitman,  Walt,  84,  198, 
300;  contrasted  with 
Emerson,  281;  invited 
to  lecture  at  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 63;  and  the 
Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 320;  and  Emer- 
son, 68,  132;  on  criti- 
cism, 309;  on  Emerson, 
308ff.;  on  America,  307 
dinners  with  Emerson, 
309;  Emerson  criticizes 
his  Children  of  Adam, 
310;  his  poetry  com- 
pared with  Emerson's, 
124;  his  visit  to 


Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 
tery, 310;  walk  with 
Emerson  on  Boston 
Common,  310;  "By 
Emerson's  Grave," 
133;  "Emerson's 
Books  (the  Shadows 
of  Them)"  306;  "How 
I  Still  Get  Around 
and  Take  Notes,"  308; 
Leaves  of  Grass.  68 
Whitney,  Miss,  169 
Whitney,  Mrs.,  187 
Whitney,  William  C, 

288 
Whittemore,  George, 

314 
Whittier,  John  Green- 
leaf,  229,  299;  es- 
timate of  Emerson, 
47;  his  autograph 
requested,  131 
Wibbacoust,  173 
Wigglesworth,  George, 

184 
Wilder,  Mr.,  227 
Wilder,  Prof.  Alexan- 
der, 226,  236 
Wilkinson,  James  John 
Garth,  prefaces  to 
Swedenborg,  328 
"William  Rufus  and  the 

Jew,"  272 
Willard,  Simon,  173 
Williams,  Alexander,  52 
Williams,  Miss  Helen 
Maria,  "Devotion," 
2  61 
Williams  &   Everett,  73 
Willis,  Nathaniel  Par- 
ker, on  Emerson's 
boyhood,  29;  Pencil- 
ings  by  the  Way.  328 
Willoughby,  Mrs.,  221 
Wilraot,  John,  140 
Wilson,  Vice-President, 

118 
Wilson,  Henry,  119 
Wilson,  John,  153 
"Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy 
heart  to  know,"  53, 
294 
Wilton,  Muriel,  "Thor- 
eau," 16 
Wind  is  the  poet  of  the 

world,  222 
Wind3  bearing  broken 

strains,  13 
Wings:may  henceforth 
learn  to  use  his  w., 
23 
Winsor,  Justin,  209 
Winthrop,  Robert 

Charles,  41-42,  209- 
210 
Winthrop,  Theodore,  16 
Winthrop  .Square,  243 
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Wisdom,  13 j  joyful  W., 
23 

Wlssenschaften,  269 

Wiswell,  E.  R.,  "Thoreau's 
Unpublished  Works,"  147 

Witches,  141 

Woburn,  Mass.,  98 

Wpburn  Journal,  97,  99 

Wolf,  Carl,  165 

Woman:  Emerson  loved 
beauty  in  a  w«,  239 

Woman  Suffrage,  39,  47, 
162 

Woman's  Club,  Boston,  119 

"Woman1 s  Estimate  of  Em- 
erson, A,"  237 

Woman's  Journal.  103,  162 

Woman* s  Rights,  28,  30, 
308 

Woman's  Rights'  Conven- 
tion, 47 

Women  voting  in  Concord, 
163 

Wonder,  11 


Wood,  Mr.,  106 
Wood,  Anthony,  127 
Wood,  James  B.,  54 
Wood,  Nathaniel,  262 
Wood,  Richard,  96 
Woodbury,  Professor,  184 
Woodbury,  George  Edward, 

184 
Woodchucks,  10,  86 
Woodhill,  Bedfordshire, 

26 
Woods,  9 
Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson 

212,  216 
Worcester,  Noah,  286 
Worcester  Gazetteer.  261 
Worcester  Spy.  101,  231 
Word:  never  was  a  sincere 

w.  utterly  lost,  198 
Words:  cure  the  distem- 
pers of  men's  minds, 
113;  "He  spoke,  and  w. 
more  soft  than  rain," 
225 
Wordsworth,  William,  25^ 

30,  36,  38,  43,  48,  64- 
65,  75,  111,  183,  194, 
223,  235,  241,  254,  282, 
287,  289,  298,  299-300, 
309,  328;  "Excursion," 
245;  "Ode  on  Intimations" 
250;  "Tintern  Abbey," 
152 

Workingmen's  College,  Lon- 
don, 40 

Workings:  judge  not  the  w. 
of  his  brain,  23 

World:  the  wind  is  the 
poet  of  the  w»,  222 

Worthy  Women  of  the  First 
Century.  135 

Wright,  George  H.,  97-99 

Wright,  H.  G.,  158 

Wright,  Silas,  153 

Wyman,  Mr.:  Indian  relics 
gathered  by,  81 

Wyman,  Professor,  78 

Xenophon,  67,  280 


Xenophanes,  256 

Yankees  and  reverence,  16 

Yelghar,  272 

Yeoman's  Gazette.  133, 

320,  321 
Ygdrasil,  127,  197 
Yorkshire,  26 
"You  may  break,  you  may 

shatter,"  204 
Young,  Edward,  261 

Zealots,  128 
Zeno,  126-127 
Zenobia,  74,  143,  155; 

source  of  Hawthorne's 

character,  63 
Zlph,  269 
Zoa,  272 
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